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Mortis,  23°  die  Junii , 185/. 


Names  of  the  Members  of  the  Select  Committee  appointed  to  try  and  determine  the 
matter  of  the  Petition  complaining  of  an  undue  Election  and  Return  for  the  County  of 
Mayo  : 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart.  ] Christopher  Puller,  Esq. 

Colonel  North  (Oxfordshire).  I George  Tomline,  Esq. 

Chairman,  William  Scholefield,  Esq. 


Mercuni , 24°  die  Junii . 185/. 


Ordered , “ That  the  Petition  and  Lists  relative  to  the  said  Election  be  referred  to  the 
Committee.” 

Ordered,  “ That  the  Committee  do  meet  To-monw,  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms  of 
the  House,  at  Twelve  o'clock.” 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  - - - - - p.  iii 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  - p.  i 

INDEX  - p,  467 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 


Jovis,  25°  die  Junii,  1S57- 


Names  of  the  Members  called  over ; all  present. 

Room  cleared. 

The  Committee  deliberated,  and  agreed  to  the  following  preliminary  Resolutions  : — 

1.  “ That  Counsel  will  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  matters  not  referred  to  in  their  opening 
statement,  without  a special  application  to  the  Committee  for  permission  to  do  so. 

2.  “ That  if  costs  be  demanded  by  either  parly,  under  the  11  and  12  Viet.  c.  98,  the 
question  must  be  raised  immediately  after  the  decision  on  that  particular  case,  unless  the 
Committee  shall  otherwise  decide. 

3.  “ That  the  Committee  expect  that  with  respect  to  cases  of  bribery,  which  it  is  intended 
to  bring  home  to  the  Silting  Member,  or  his  Agents,  the  Counsel  for  the  Petitioner  will 
now  state  the  names  of  the  electors  bribed,  and  those  of  the  persons  who  actually  gave  the 
bribes. 

4.  “ The  Committee,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  a power,  upon  the  special  applica- 
tion of  Counsel,  to  proceed  with  any  case  which  tends  to  inculpate  any  principal  or  agent, 
the  knowledge  of  which  case  has  been  brought  out  before  the  Committee  in  the  progress 
of  the  investigation,  with  the  circumstances  of  which  the  parties  could  not  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  previously  cognisant. 

5.  “ That  with  respect  to  treating,  the  Committee  will  expect  Counsel  to  state  the  times 
and  places  where  such  treating  is  alleged  to  have  taken  place. 

6.  “ The  Committee,  however,  reserve  to  themselves  a discretionary  power,  as  in  cases 
of  bribery. 

7.  “ That  no  person  shall  be  examined  as  a witness  who  shall  have  been  in  the  room 
during  any  of  the  proceedings,  with  the  exception  of  the  Agents,  whose  names  shall  be 
handed  in,  without  the  special  leave  of  the  Committee. 

S.  “ That  the  Committee  will  only  allow  one  Counsel  to  address  them  on  opening  the 
case,  and  one  Counsel  on  the  summing  up. 

9.  “ That  if  any  point  of  law  should  arise  requiring  argument,  the  Committee  reserve 
to  themselves  the  power  of  hearing  only  one  Counsel  on  each  side. 

10.  “ That  if  the  leading  Counsel  are  not  prepared  to  sum  up  the  case  on  either  side 
when  the  evidence  is  terminated,  the  Committee  will  not  protract  the  proceedings  for  the 
convenience  of  Counsel  who  may  be  absent. 

11.  “That with  respect  to  objected  votes,  the  Committee  expect  Counsel  to  exhaust 
one  class  of  objections  before  proceeding  to  another.” 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  of  the  above  Resolutions. 

The  Petition  of  George  Gore  Ouseley  Higgins,  a candidate  at  the  last  election,  complain- 
ing  of  an  undue  election  and  return  for  the  County  of  Mayo,  was  read. 

Counsel  for  the  Petitioner,  Mr.  O’Malley,  Q.C.,  Mr.  Edwin  James , Q. C.,  and  Mr. 
W.  P.  Hale. 

Agents,  Messrs.  Holmes,  Anton,  and  TurnJnill,  Mr.  li.  C.  MacNeoin,  and  Mr.  John 
Griffin. 

Counsel  for  the  Sitting  Member,  George  Henry  Moore,  Mr.  Montague  Smith , Q.  C., 
Mr.  J.  B.  Karslake,  and  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Agent,  Mr.  Theodore  Martin. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  opened  a case  of  riot,  intimidation,  undue  influence,  treating,  and 
want  of  qualification  of  Mr.  Moore. 

The  short-hand  writer  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 
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James  Richard  Naylor , sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Hale.  Produced  writ  and  return  rela 
tive  to  the  last  election. 

John  O'Connell,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Hale.  Put  in  nine  poll-books  relative  to  the 
last  election.  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Smith. 

David  Ruttledge,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  James. 

On  the  following  question  being  put  to  the  witness,  “ To  the  best  of  your  understand- 
ing, what  did  you  hear  him  say  in  Irish?  J ust  explain  it  in  English,” 

Mr.  Smith  objected,  on  the  ground  that  the  witness  ought  to  state  the  words  in  Irish 
and  an  interpreter  afterwards  to  interpret  them.  ' ’ 

Mr.  James  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Smith  was  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared.  Committee  deliberated. 

Resolved,  “ That  the  witness  may  give  his  interpretation  of  the  words,  it  beino-,  accord- 
ing to  his  statement,  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  give  his  evidence  on  this  point.” 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  of  the  above  resolution. 

David  Ruttledge  further  examined  by  Mr.  James ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Smith  ; re- 
examined by  Mr.  James. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Veneris,  26°  die  Jut  tit,  1857. 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

A second  short-hand  writer  was  sworn  by  the  Chairman. 

Richard  Prendergast,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Buchanan;  re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

. Joseph  Boiirhe,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan 
re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

James  French,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

William  O'Connor,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Hale;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 
George  Kelly,  sworn ; examined  by  O’Malley  ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake . 
William  J oseph  Bur  he,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  James. 

[The  Committee  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Sabbati,  2 7°  die  Janii,  1857. 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

William  J oseph  Burke,  further  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  M. 
Smith  ; re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

John  Hear ne,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Hale;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake;  re- 
examined by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

John  Griffin,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

On  the  question,  “ Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  his  vote,”  being  put  to 
witness,  Mr.  Karslake  objected  that  the  question  was  an  improper  one,  on  the  ground  that 
Mr.  O’Malley  was  endeavouring  to  prove  by  hearsay  evidence  what  he  ought  to  prove  by 
the  evidence  of  the  voter  himself. 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  reply. 

Room  cleared.  Committee  deliberated. 

The 
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The  Committee  resolved  to  hear  the  statement  of  the  witness  as  to  what  passed  between 
himself  and  the  voter  (Feargus),  subject  to  any  restrictions  which  the  Committee  might 
think  fit  to  impose, 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  of  the  above  decision. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  Eleven, 


Luna,  29°  die  Junii,  1857- 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

John  Griffin  further  examined  by  Mr,  O'Malley  ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake ; re- 
examined by  Mr,  O'Malley. 

James  Moran,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  E.  James-,  cross-examined  by  Mr,  Smith ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. 

Michael  Langan,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James-,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Mark  M‘  Tighe,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  E.  James ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. 

Timothy  Scahill,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Hale;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

Thomas  Killalea,  sworn  : examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

Francis  Sullivan,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan  7 
re-examined  by  M r,  O'Malley. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven, 


Martis  30°  die  Junii,  1857- 


Names  called  over ; Members  all  present. 

William  Bellchambers,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Hale ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake  > 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

Bernard  MacManus,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley  : cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kars- 
lahe ; re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

Ambrose  Labin,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Hale;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan;  re- 
examined by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

Phelin  Brennan,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  E-  James. 

Henry  Grattan  Curran,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James;  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
M.  Smith;  re-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. 

John  Maclaughlin,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  E.  James. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Mercurii,  1°  die  Julii,  1857- 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

fhe  Committee  resolved,  “ That  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  be  printed  day  by  day  for  the 
use  ot  the  Committee.” 

John  MacLaughlin,  further  examined  by  Mr.  Hale;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake;  re- 
examined by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

Andrew  Castle  Montgomery,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley ; cross-examined  by 
Mr.  Karslake ; re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 
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John  Gannon,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  Hale ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan ; re- 
examined by  Mr.  O’Malley . 

Peter  Burroughs  Sharkey,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  O’Malley ; cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Buchanan ; re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Jovis,  2°  die  Julii,  1857- 

Names  called  over:  Members  all  present. 

Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  James. 

John  Griffin,  re-called  and  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James  ; further  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Karslake. 

Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  further  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James ; cross-examined  by  Mr. 
Karslake  ; re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

Archbishop  M‘Hale,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  E.  James ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  M. 
Smith. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Veneris,  3U  die  Julii , 1857- 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 


Archbishop  M‘Hale,  further  cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Smith-,  re-examined  by  Mr. 
O’Malley. 

Mr.  O’Malley  stated  that  lie  abandoned  the  other  allegations  in  the  Petition,  and  that  he 
had  concluded  his  evidence. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Sahhati,  4°  die  Julii , 1857. 

Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  was  heard  to  open  the  case  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  opposition  to  the 
Petition. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday,  at  Eleven. 


Luna , 6°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Names  called  over ; Members  all  present. 

Colonel  Charles  Knox , sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  Karslake ; cross-examined  by  Mr. 
O’Malley  ; re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

nir  Robert  Bloss,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr  Karslake  • cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley-, 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Don.  Jeffrey  Browne,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake-,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley ■ 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

James  Jordan,  sworn ; examined  by  Buchanan. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 
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Martis,  7°  dieJulii,  185/. 

Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

James  Jordan,  cross-examined  by  Mr,  James ; re-examined  by  Mr,  Buchanan. 

Edmond  Henry  Jordan,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan-,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
O'Malley,  re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Colonel  Craegh,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

William  Mulligan,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  Smith. 

Lord  John  Browne , sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Smith ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James  ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Smith. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Mercurii,  8°  die  Julii,  1857. 


Names  called  over  ; Members  all  present. 

Hugh  Wilbraliam,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley  ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Geoffrey  Martin,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Karslake  ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Colonel  Wardlaw,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Karslake ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  E.  James ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Lieut . John  Greyburn,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake-,  cross-examined  by  M r.  E. 
James-,  re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Nicolas  Welsh,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan-,  cross-examined  by  ML  James-, 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

James  Fleming,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan-,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  James ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Patrick  Fergus,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake-,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  James ; re- 
examined by  Mr,  Karslake. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Jovis,  9°  die  Julii,  185/- 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

Thomas  M'Greal,  M.D.,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake-,  cross-examined  by  Mr. 
O'Malley ; re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Patrick  Hanley,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Karslake-,  cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

James  Armstrong,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake  ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Malley, 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Francis  O'Donnell,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley  ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Patrick  O'  Dowd,  sworn ; examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

Patrick  Stanton,  sworn  ; examined  by  Mr.  Karslalte;  cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley, 

re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Francis  Sweeney,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake ; cross-examined  by  Mr.  James ; 
re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  stated  that  information  contained  in  two  letters  had  been  received 
from  Castlebar,  to  the  effect  that  two  men,  John  M'Laughlin  and  John  Gannon,  had  been 
assaulted  and  maltreated  in  consequence  of  the  evidence  they  bad  given  before  the  Com- 
and  applied  for  a summons  to  the  above-mentioned  parties ; and  also  to  one  John 
Sheridan,  who  was  alleged  to  have  led  the  mob  in  the  attack  on  John  Gannon,  in  order 
that  the  Committee  might  deal  with  them  as  the  case  required. 
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Room  cleared.  Committee  deliberated,  and  determined  to  receive  evidence  as  to  the 
authenticity  of  the  letters. 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  thereof. 

Colonel  Higgins,  sworn  ; examined  by  the  Committee.  Proved  the  handwriting  of  the 
two  letters  addressed  to  him. 

Room  cleared.  Committee  .deliberated,  and  agreed  to  the  following  special  report  to 
The  House : — 

“That  two  letters,  addressed  to  Colonel  Higgins,  and  duly  verified,  had  been  produced 
before  the  Committee,  alleging  that  one  of  the  witnesses,  John  M'Laughlin,  examined 
before  the  said  Committee,  had  been  maltreated  ; and  another  witness,  John  Gannon  had 
been  so  seriously*injured  by  a mob,  led  on  by  one  John  Sheridan,  that  his  life  ’is  in 
danger,  such  mal-treatment  and  injury  having  been  inflicted  upon  them  in  consequence  of 
evidence  given  before  the  said  Committee.  The  Committee  have  therefore  instructed  him 
to  report  the  circumstances  to  The  House,  in  order  that  The  House  may  take  such  steps  as 
may  seem  to  The  House  to  be  proper  and  necessary.” 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 


Veneris,  10°  die  Julii,  1857- 


Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

Alexander  Reid  Campbell,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Smith ; cross-examined  by  Mr. 
O'Malley. 

John  Griffin,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

George  Henry  Mooie,  a Member  of  the  House,  sworn;  examined  by  Mr.  Montague 
Smith . 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  stated  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to  produce  any  further  evidence 
in  support  of  the  case  of  the  Sitting  Member. 

Mr.  Karslahe  was  heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting  Member,  bu 
had  not  concluded  his  arguments,  when  the  Committee  adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at 
Eleven. 


Sabhati,  1 1°  die  Julii,  185/. 

Names  called  over ; Members  all  present. 

Mr.  Karslahe  concluded  his  arguments  in  summing  up  the  case  of  the  Sitting  Member. 

[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


Luna,  13°  die  Julii,  1857- 

Names  called  over;  Members  all  present. 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  in  reply  upon  the  whole  case. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  One. 
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Martis,  14°  die  Julii,  1857- 


Names  called  over  ; Members  all  present. 

Room  cleared.  Committee  deliberated,  and  agreed  to  the  following  Resolutions : — 

1.  “That  George  Henry  Moore,  esq.  was,  by  bis  agents,  guilty  of  undue  influence  at  the 
last  election  for  the  County  of  Mayo. 

2.  u That  George  Henry  Moore,  esq.  is  not  duly  elected  a knight  of  the  shire  to  serve 
in  this  present  Parliament  for  the  County  of  Mayo. 

Parties  called  in,  and  informed  of  the  above  Resolutions. 

In  answer  to  the  Committee,  Mr.  James  stated  that  he  withdrew  from  the  case. 

Room  cleared.  The  Committee  came  to  the  following  further  Resolutions  : — 

3.  “ That  the  last  election  for  the  said  county,  so  far  as  regards  the  return  of  the  said 
George  Henry  Moore,  esq.  is  a void  election. 

4.  “ That  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation  prevailed  to  a considerable  extent 
at  the  last  election  for  the  County  of  Mayo. 

5.  “ That  in  the  exercise  of  such  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation  the  Rev. 
Peter  Conway  and  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  were  so  prominently  active,  that  the  Committee 
deem  it  their  duty  specially  to  report  their  conduct  to  The  House,  in  order  that  such  steps 
may  be  taken  as  may  seem  to  The  House  to  be  proper  and  necessary. 

6.  “ That  it  does  not  appear  to  the  Committee  that  the  said  George  Henry  Moore , esq. 
personally  sanctioned,  or  was  cognisant  of,  the  said  undue  influence  and  spiritual  inti- 
midation.” 

Parties  called  in  and  informed  of  the  above  Resolutions. 

Ordered,  To  report  the  above  Resolutions  to  The  House. 


182— Sess.  2. 
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LIST  OF  WITNESSES. 


Jovis,  25°  die  Junii,  1857. 
james  Richard  Naylor,  Esq.  - - p.  l 

Johii  O’Connell,  Esq.  - - - p.  2 

David  Ruttledge,  Esq.  - - - p.  2 


Veneris,  26°  die  Junii,  1857. 


Richard  Prendergast,  Esq. 

- p.  18 

Joseph  Bourke,  Esq. 

- p.  28 

Mr.  James  French 

- p.  40 

Mr.  William  Feron  O’Connor  - 

- P-  47 

Mr.  George  Kelly  - 

- P-  52 

Mr.  Joseph  Bourke 

- P-  53 

Jovis,  2°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  - - pp.  192.  203 

John  Griffin,  Esq.  - - - p.  202 

Archbishop  M'Hale  - - - p.  215 

Veneris,  3°  die  Julii,  1857. 
Archbishop  M'Hale-  - - - p.  233 

Luna,  6°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Colonel  Charles  Knox  - - pp.  247.  281 

Sir  Robert  Bloss  - - - - p.  258 

The  Honourable  Jeffrey  Brown  - p.  270 
Mr.  James  Jordan  - - - p.  281 


Sabbuti,  27°  die  Junii,  1857- 
Joseph  Burke,  Esq.  - - - p.  58 

Mr.  John  Hearne  - - - - p.  65 

John  Griffin,  Esq.  - - - - p.  68 

Luna,  29°  die  Junii,  1857. 

John  Griffin,  Esq.  - - - p.  76 

James  Moran  - - - - p.  85 

Mr.  Michael  Langhan  - - - p.  96 

Mr.  Mark  M'Tighe  - - - p.  101 

Mr.  Timothy  Scahill  - - - p.  104. 

Mr.  Thomas  Killalea  - - - p,  109 

Mr.  Francis  Sullivan  - - - p.  1 1 1 


Mortis,  30°  die  Junii,  1057. 


William  Bedchambers  - 

- p.  115 

Bernard  M'Manus,  Esq. 

- p.  117 

Mr.  Ambrose  Lavin 

p.  129 

Mr.  Felim  Brennan 

• “ P-  137 

Henry  Grattan  Curran,  Esq. 

- p.  142 

Mr.  John  M'Laughlin 

0 

iQ 

r 

Mercurii,  i°  die  Julii  1857. 


Mr.  John  M£Laughlin  - 
Andrew  Castle  Montgomery,  Esq. 
Mr.  John  Gannon 
Peter  Burroughs  Sharkey  - 


P-  153 
p.  162 
p.  166 
P-  173 


Mortis,  7°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Mr.  James  Jordan  - p.289 

Mr.  Edmund  Henry  Jordan  - - p.  310 

Colonel  Jasper  Byng  Creagh  - p.  329 
Mr.  William  Mulligan  - - - p.  330 

Lord  John  Brown  - - - p.  332 

Mercurii,  8°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Mr.  Hugh  Wilbraham  - - - p.  337 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Martyn  - - - p.  344 

Colonel  Robert  Wardiaw  - - p.  364 

Lieutenant  John  Graburn  - - p.  369 

Mr.  Nicholas  Welch  - - - p.  374 

Mr.  James  Fleming  - - - p.  384 

Mr.  Patrick  Feargus  - - - p.  389 

Jovis,  9°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Thomas  M'Greal,  Esq.  m.  d.  - p.  393 
Pat  Hanley  - - - - p.  406 

Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong  - - p.  422 

Mr.  Francis  O’Donnell  - - p.  426 

Mr.  Patrick  O’Dowd  - - - p.  43l 

Mr.  Patrick  Staunton  - - - p.  433 

Mr.  Prank  Sweeney  - - - p.  435 

Colonel  Ousely  Higgins  - - p.  444 


Veneris,  10°  die  Julii,  1857. 

Mr.  Alexander  Reid  Campbell  - p*  44^ 
John  Griffin,  Esq.  - - - p.  447 

George  Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  M.  p.  p.  44^ 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


Jovis , 25*  die  Junii,  1857. 


MEMBERS  PRESENT. 

George  Tomline,  Esq.  I Colonel  North. 

Sir  John  Hanmer,  Bart.  | Christopher  Puller,  Esq. 

WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Petition  of  Lieutenant-colonel  George  Gore  Ouseley  Higgins,  com- 
plaining of  the  return  of  Henry  George  Moore,  Esq.  at  the  last  election  for 
the  county  of  Mayo,  was  read  : 

Mr.  Edwin  James,  Mr.  O'Malley,  and  Mr.  W.  P.  Hale,  appeared  as 
Counsel. 

Messrs.  Holmes,  Anton,  and  Turnbull,  appeared  as  Agents. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith,  Mr.  J.  B.  Karslake,  and  Mr.  Buchanan,  appeared 
as  Counsel  for  the  Sitting  Member. 

Mr.  Theodore  Martin  appeared  as  Agent. 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time,  the  Counsel  and  Parties  were  again  called  in. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  come  to  certain  preliminary 
Resolutions. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Petitioners. 


James  Richard  Naylor,  Esq.,  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Hale,  as  follows  : 

i.  DO  ycu  attend  from  the  Crown  office  ? — I do. 

а.  Do  you  produce  the  writ  and  return  for  the  last  election  for  the  county  of 
Mayo  ?— I do. 

3-  What  is  the  date  of  the  teste  of  the  writ? — The  23d  of  March,  in  the  20th 
year  of  the  reign. 

4.  Who  is  named  in  the  return  ?— Roger  William  Henry  Palmer,  Esq.,  and 
George  Henry  Moore,  Esq. 

5-  By  whom  is  it  signed  ? — It  is  signed  by  Fitzgerald  Higgins,  the  returning 
officer,  the  high  sheriff  of  the  county  of  Mayo. 

б.  Will  you  read  it? — “ Mayo  Election.  I certify  that  the  following  are  the 
names  of  the  candidates  at  this  election,  and  that  the  numbers  who  voted  for  each 
candidate,  as  it  appeared  at  the  final  close  of  the  poll,  are  set  opposite  to  their 
lespective  names,  viz.  Roger' William  Henry  Palmer,  1,225;  George  Henry 
Moore,  1,150;  Lieutenant-colonel  Ouseley  Higgins,  1,03 7.  Dated  this  7 oth  day 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  A of 
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Jsq'  °f.  nl 1 85J‘  F'Vprald  Higgins,  high  sheriff  anti  returning  officer  of  the 

oi  Mayo.  Received  return,  1 ith  April  1857,  M.  0.  B.”  ° r the  county 

7.  Committee .]  What  is  the  date  of  the  return?— The  loth  of  Apr!  lSj_ 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


25  June  1857. 


J.  O'Connell,  Esq. 


Mm  O'C0me“ ’ ^ ™ M,Mr:nirttLnIsb:een  by 


Mr.  Hale,  as  follows  : 

S.  I believe  you  are  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  in  Ireland  1 V 
| Do  you  produce  the  poll-books  for  the  last  election  for  the  county  oVmwC 
res,  they  are  here  (producing  the  same).  ^ ° 'Ua3°- 

S2SrasssR^-.e=«wBi 

-TheyTKaVe. bee"  " y°Ur  CUSt0<,y’  °r  ln  that  of  clerk,  eve,  since  ? 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Montague  Smith. 

s.a,’e3i„'wMchtyou°s0eeSth™!ered  "P  ‘°  «"  ««d  in  the 

, 4-  You  have  not  exainined-tkem  at  all  ’-No-  we  had  nothin,.  - , 

agree  with  the7  poll-book!  r— I *“*  re‘“ra' 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

d Iiuttledge,  Esq.,  called  in  : and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
air.  Edwm  James,  as  follows  ■ 

,7.  I^BELtEVE  yon  are  a Magistrate  of  the  county  of  Mayo  am. 

county  ; I reside  in  the  next  county  ’g.Ito'^'  “ resldence  is  not  !n  the 

26.'  I M “ M°orc!--A”d  also  with  Mr  Moore. 

At  the  last  election"!  did!  * SUpp0rter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  voted  for  him?— 

Ill  It  wi!rtot°dnid''ethk“no  W-M  “ Fri‘>  <■»  3d  of  April  ? — Yes. 
o’clock.  d th  n0miQation  take  placer— About  half-past  10  or  it 

?o*  ty  jre  y°U  at  tlle  nomination  ?—  I Was. 
court-house’opened.^1  ^00re  t^eie^>  I saw  Mr.  Moore  arrive  a little  before  the 

_ 32.  Do  v o u™  mnv  °h Re  v 'pT  ™ Castlebar  J— Yes,  in  Castlebar, 
him  ; he  is"  the  curate  ~ ’ ^eter  ^onway>  who  is  the  parish  priest?— I know 

wef  ■ in^ ^'t^re  to  lhe  nomination  ?-Yes ; they 
34-  Uo  you  know  the  Archbishop}— Yes.' 

I do5’  r lat  el’  W,U  n0t  Say  ^ e Archbislwp,  but  do  you  know  Dr.  M£Hale?— 

of  the  court-house  ^ust  n°m'natlon  l'~‘I  did  ; I saw  him  outside  the  gate 
were.  ouse,  just  before  the  gate  of  the  court-house,  where  the  hustings 


37 


. Did 
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37.  Did  you  observe  whether  there  was  a large  number  of  priests  with  him 
Yes,  a great  many. 

38.  Were  they  so  many  as  to  attract  your  attention  ? — Yes. 

39.  How  many  priests  should  you  say  were  at  the  nomination,  in  company 
with  Dr.  M‘Hale? — I did  not  count  them  ; there  were  at  least  10. 

40.  What  was  Dr.  M'Hale  doing? — They  were  in  very  serious  conversation. 

41.  In  a cluster  together,  outside  the  gate  of  the  court-house  ? — Yes. 

42.  Did  you  observe  where  Mr.  Conway  went  with  Mr.  Moore  when  they 
alighted  from  the  carriage  ? — They  joined  that  party. 

43.  They  joined  Dr.  M'Hale  and  the  cluster  of  priests  ?— Yes  ; and  when  the 
gates  were  opened  they  all  went  in  to  that  portion  of  the  hustings  that  was  set 
apart  for  their  side. 

44.  Do  you  remember  early  in  the  election,  at  this  time,  the  nomination,  and 
early  in  the  election,  seeing  this  placard  extensively  circulated  ( handing  the  same 
to  the  Witness)? — I saw  a placard,  signed  by  the  four  bishops. 

45.  Just  look  at  that  P — Yes,  I saw  that. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  it  was  deemed  necessary  that  the  Sitting 
Member  and  the  Petitioner  should  be  absent  during  the  examination  of  the 
witnesses. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  stated  that  he  had  no  objection  to  their  presence  ; that 
it  was  usual  to  make  an  exception  in  favour  of  the  parlies  immediately 
concerned. 

46.  Mr.  Edwin  James  (to  the  Witness).']  Just  open  that  placard,  take  it  in 
your  hand.  Did  you  see  a placard,  of  which  that  is  a copy,  extensively  circulated 
in  the  district  upon  the  nomination  day? — I did. 

47.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Mr.  Palmer’s  committee-rooms  ? — I did. 

48.  Did  you  see  that  placard,  signed  “John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,”  placarded 
upon  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Mr.  Palmer’s  committee-rooms  ? — Upon  the  wall  outside. 

49.  Was  that  extensively  placarded  ? — It  was. 


[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows .-] 

“ People  of  Mayo  ! — The  voice  of  the  Church  now  calls  upon  you  to  do  your  duty! 
Tipperary  has  already  spoken.  All  Ireland  now  expects  your  decision.  Witli  one  com- 
bined effort  elect  your  chosen  candidates,  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq.  and  Captain  R.  W.  Palmer, 
or  by  your  apathy  permit  Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins  to  sneak  in,  and  be  for  ever  disgraced  ! ! 
Hear  the  voice  of  your  venerated  bishops,  ever  your  guide  in  the  day  of  trial: — Resolved, 
at  a meeting  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  clergy  connected  with  Mayo,  held  in  Tuam, 
That  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Ouseley 
Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful,  und  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  their 
honest,  faithful,  and  uncompromising  supporter  in  Parliament. 

(signed)  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

+ Thomas  Feeny. 

+ T.  Durcan. 

-f-  John  M'Evily.” 

5°.  Are  you  a Roman-catholic? — I am  not. 

5h  Do  you  know  from  living  in  the  county  that  Dr.  M'Hale  has  very 
considerable  influence  in  that  county  ?— Very  great  indeed. 

52.  Did  it  strike  your  attention  very  much,  seeing  that  placard,  signed  “ John, 

rchbishop  of  Tuam  ”? — It  did  ; and  by  three  other  bishops. 

, 53*  You  saw  Dr.  M'Hale  with  the  cluster  of  priests;  did  you  see  those  other 

'ce  bishops  who  signed  that  placard  with  him  ? — Well,  I saw  one ; I did  not 
know  the  other  two. 

54-  ^ou  will  only  identify  the  one  you  saw  with  him? — No,  I think  there  was 
only  one. 

Was  you  saw^ — Dr.  Durcan. 

50.  You  saw  Dr.  Durcan  at  the  nomination  ? — Yes. 

57-  1 011  are  a magistrate  of  the  county ; after  the  nomination  on  the  Friday, 

,e.rC  'fe,e  'ou  uPon  the  Saturday  chiefly ; where  were  you  residing  or  stopping? 
i1  Saturday  1 started  for  Claremorris,  about  16  miles  away, 
b d h ^°U  °^serve  a^ter  those  placards,  signed  “ John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,” 
,.ee?  circulated,  that  a considerable  excitement  and  agitation  was  got  up  in 
the  district  ?—  . & 

°‘53— Sess.  2.  A 2 -t-  Mr. 


D.  jRvttfedge,  Esq. 
25  June  1857. 
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D.  Ruiiledge,  Esq.  Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected  to  the  question. 

25  June  185'’.  59-  Mr.  Edwin  James. After  you  saw  that  placard,  did  you  observe  eYrit*. 

ment  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — I did. 

60.  Where  chiefly  did  it  begin,  as  far  as  you  observed  ?— There  was  a consider- 
able excitement  in  the  town  or  Castlebar  the  day  of  the  nomination,  but  of  course 
with  the  large  number  of  troops  there  they  were  notable  to  do  much. 

61. ^  On  that  Saturday  were  a very  large  quantity  of  military  brought  into  the 
town  r — On  the  Friday,  on  the  nolline-  dav.  there  were  nlentv.  & 


, -1  • 1 • , ~.J  — . » — ““‘uc  iur  the 

— - large  military  power  into  the  town  of  Castlebar? — Yes  and 
previous  to  that  too.  * . 

64.  Had  you  taken,  as  a magistrate,  any  part  in  those  arrangements  or  not  r— 
No;  that  was  left  to  the  officials  of  that  district. 

65.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  about  the  quantity  of  military  that  were 
brought  into  Castlebar  r — No,  I cannot  tell  exactly  ; there  were  a great  many. 

00.  Do  you  remember  leaving  Castlebar  upon  Satuday,  the  4th,  to  go  to 
Claremorris,  to  accompany  a body  of  voters  to  Bailinrobe  ? — On  the  Saturday  I 
went  from  the  town  of  Castlebar  to  Claremorris  by  deputation  from  the  high 
force  t0accomPan>’ the  voters  in  on  next  day,  on  the  Sunday,  with  a military 

^|*atPart  you  go  to;  you  went  to  Claremorris? — Yes. 

68.  Where  were  the  voters  to  be  collected  The  voters  from  that  district 
were  rather  numerous  ; they  were  all  to  meet  in  Claremorris  the  next  morning. 

69.  By  the  Committee.]  Where  is  Claremorris? — About  16  miles  east  of 
L-astlebar.  It  is  called  Clare  there  on  the  map;  we  call  it  Claremorris. 

70.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  Claremorris  was  to  be  made  the  focus  for  the  collection 
of  some  voters; — Yes. 

71.  In  Colonel  Higgins’s  favour? — Yes. 

witerS  ".ere  conr,'n?  t0  Bailinrobe  to  support  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 
73.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Claremorris  on  the  Sunday  ? — I got  to  Clare- 
morns  with  the  dragoons  on  the  Saturday ; I slept  there,  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  the 
next  day.  On  the  Sunday  morning,  about  10  o’clock,  the  gentry  around  who 
voters0^8  1 leiej  Sent  t0  know  if  I had  arrived  with  the  troops  to  protect  their 

Yes4  Y°U  WCnt  mth  a tr°°P  °f  drao00ns  011  llie  Saturday  night  to  Claremorris?— 

Sunday  the  gentry  came  in  to  ascertain  whether  you  had 
uoTao  ilat  all e S0  d,ers  t0  protect  their  tenants  ?— Yes  ; otherwise  they  would 

„,;7h6',i dld  y°“  sef-  Having  arrived  at  Claremorris  on  the  Saturday  night 
£b°  dld,y°«  firsl  see  on  tbe  Sunday  morning  with  reference  to 
arniMirf  ° ^air'loje  I had  notes  from  ttvo  or  three  of  the  gentry 

wn.ilH  £.  ■ ,7  tbey I "as  there,  they  made  an  appointment  that  they 
® U'e  *own  of  Claremorris  at  to  o'clock  with  their  different  voters ; they 
have  the  m.T.  e™’  sfnt  out  a man  to  see  ^ they  were  coming  in,  so  as  to 
Mr  TsiHr  in  1 ary  t tn tmoei lately  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the  town, 
mostl,  e°"h  ’ 7 had  a Sreat  ““"y  voters,  catne  in,  and  they  were 

tow  n who  wg  :cille  lacb-;  then  there  were  a good  many  voters  collected  in  the 
tow  n who  were  to  oe  bronght  on  in  cars,  and  also  a van  that  was  there. 

them' safrlvT,  Vh  D’ak'Djg  °mneenie”‘s  for  ,he  ™‘crs  f»  collect  so  as  to  escort 
tnem  safety  w ith  yonr  dragoons  r— Yes. 

-o'  Yn,7wa‘  Sp0t  rere  J0U  collectin8  the  voters  ?— Very  near  the  hotel. 
on'hnrsehLr  mak'”S  amm8ements  to  get  off? — Yes ; the  voters  who  were 
whihr  the  7CTe  uneasy;  they  were  airaid,  and  they  said  they  would  go  on 
So  I IS  IT  a,1  ma£s  I,  >b“*  ‘hey  would  go  on  before  they  came  ont. 
qUjj  ^ yesPP  ~ 1 e 1 ie  people  were  at  mass  the  town  was  comparatively  trau- 

half-pasTio*  4^at  when  tOHn  was  comparatively  tranquil? — About 

town  and  tn  mU8  come  'n  on  h°rseljack  were  anxious  to  leave  the 

rtoutdfrtot:6  thG  t0Wn  WaS  {3uiet?~They  said  they  would  go  on  and 

83.  Did 
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83.  Did  you  find  a difficulty  in  keeping  the  men  there? — I did.  They  would  D.  Ruitledge,  Esq* 

not  stop.  About  40  or  50  of  them  went  on,  and  then  I got  the  cars  out  and  the  van  

out  as  quick  as  possible,  for  the  remaining  men  I had  to  take  with  me.  25  June  1857. 

84.  Where  were  the  cavalry  at  that  time  ? — They  were  behind  waiting  for  orders 
to  escort. 

85.  How  many  voters  did  you  collect  there  for  Mr.  Higgins? — Altogether  there 
were  upwards  of  100. 

86.  About  what  time  on  the  Sunday  morninghad  you  got  that  100  together? — 

About  11  o’clock. 

87.  Did  you  start  with  that  too  voters? — I started  with  the  few  that  I had  to 
collect,  that  were  not  prepared  to  start  with  the  others.  The  others  went  on 
to  wait  outside  the  town  for  me.  I started  with  those  few,  about  40,  that  I had 
on  jaunting  cars  and  in  this  van.  We  proceeded  to  go  out  of  the  town,  aud  we 
were  going  down  the  street,  when  all  on  a sudden  the  people  came  out  from 
mass. 

SS.  You  started  with  your  voters  and  your  escort;  how  many  voters  had  you 
under  your  care  ? — I had  about  40  at  that  time. 

89.  Some  on  cars  ? — Some  on  jaunting  cars,  and  some  in  the  van. 

90.  Do  you  know  the  chapel  there? — Yes. 

91.  Is  there  more  than  one  chapel  ? — No. 

92.  Do  you  know  the  parish  priest  there  of  the  name  of  Reynolds? — I do. 

93.  You  say  there  is  only  one  chapel  there  ? — Only  one. 

94.  As  you  passed  that  chapel  with  the  dragoons  and  your  escort,  what  occurred  ? 

— it  was  not  near  the  passage  to  the  chapel,  that  was  a little  behind  us  ; we  did 
not  pass  the  chapel,  the  chapel  is  behind  where  we  started  from  ; then  we  pro- 
ceeded down  the  town  with  those  voters  that  we  got  ready,  and  we  had  not  gone 
more  than  30  yards  when  the  people  came  rushing  in  a body,  in  hundreds,  out  of 
the  chapel  trom  behind  us. 

95.  You  hud  passed  that? — Yes. 

96.  You  had  started  at  that  time  to  get  as  quietly  through  the  town  as  you 
could  ? — Yes. 

97.  When  those  people  rushed  out,  did  you  see  Mr.  Reynolds,  the  parish 
priest  ? — No,  I did  not  see  him,  because  we  had  started  away  from  the  chapel. 

98.  'What  was  done? — Those  people  commenced  throwing  a volley  of  stones  at 
us.  They  were  falling  on  us  as  thick  as  ever  hailstones  fell,  almost  on  the  cars 
and  on  the  van,  and  on  myself.  We  got  a tremendous  pelting  with  stones.  I never 
saw  anything  like  it  in  my  life.  One  man  that  was  in  the  van,  the  large  van,  got 
a blow” on  the  head,  and  the  blood  gushed  out  and  he  fell  down  into  the  body  of 
the  van,  and  we  thought  he  was  killed. 

99.  Was  that  Peter  Cummins  ? — Yes. 

100.  Where  was  he  struck? — On  the  temple. 

101.  Was  he  a man  who  was  going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— He  was. 

Then  the  rest  of  the  men  in  the  van  were  going  to  jump  out  and  go  away ; they 
would  not  stay. 

102.  Did  that  alarm  the  other  men  ?— It  frightened  them  beyond  anything.  I 
advised  them  to  stoop  down  in  the  van,  and  they  did  so,  and  thereby  were  saved, 
otherwise  they  would  have  been  cut. 

103.  Did  you  observe  that  this  conduct  spread  alarm  among  the  other  men  ? — 

Immediately. 

J04.  What  did  your  escort  do;  could  they  prevent  it? — The  escort  remained 
a little  behind  us  so  as  to  prevent  the  entire  mob  getting  at  us  ; but  some  of  the 
men  got  before  them  ; they  could  not  prevent  them.  It  was  a very  wide  street, 
but  the  escort  prevented  a great  many  coming  on  us. 

105.  Of  how  many  did  that  mob  consist,  as  far  as  you  can  form  a judgment: 

— It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  they  came  after  us  from  the  chapel ; I should  say- 
300  or  400. 

106.  You  say  this  intimidated  the  other  voters? — Oh  yes,  and  in  all  the  dis- 
trict round.  I know  that,  because  I have  property  all  round  there. 

107.  Did  you  find  difficulty  in  keeping  the  voters  together? — I did,  the  greatest 
difficulty  ; they  wanted  to  leave  me  and  go  off. 

108.  Did  you  get  on  with  your  men  ? — We  got  them  outside  the  town,  and  I 
left  the  police  force  upon  the  bridge  outside  the  town  where  the  people  could  not 
pass.  1 here  was  water  on  each  side  of  it,  and  then  I overtook  the  horsemen  that 
had  gone  ou,  and  then  we  arranged  ourselves  for  the  journey ; but  before  doing 
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V.  RuUledg',  Eli,, -to  many  of  the  people  said  that  this  man  that  was  struck  was  dying  so  I „ ■ 
~r~ - t>iew»n  and  looked  at  him,  and  he  was  very  ill.  He  was  lying  in  a pi  SI?11? 

ss-June  >»».  ■ and  I said  I thought  he  was  in  a state  that  he  could  not  go  onf  and I ml 

and  gave  him  over  to  two  policemen  to  take  to  the  doctof.  k h™  0ut 

109.  Were  you  alarmed  at  that  time  at  the  state  of  the  man  ?— Verv  mnA  r 

thought  he  would  have  died.  y much-  I 

110.  By  the  Committee.]  How  far  is  it  from  Claremorris  to  BaUinrnhd 

ultimate  destination? — Fifteen  Irish  miles.  ’ ^0ur 

Hi-  ^as  the  polling  the  next  day? — On  Monday. 

Youwere  taking  them  down  on  the  Sunday  to  Doll 
distance  MondaY  ^ Tak,nS  them  t0  Po11  there  on  the  Monday.  It  ija  Ion! 

113.  How  many  English  miles  does  that  make?— I think  22. 

114.  Having  made  your  arrangements  and  so  on,  did  you  get  clear  off  fmm 

Claremorris  on  your  way  to  Ballinrobe?— Yes.  * * 

"5-  r!?  y°u  proceed  without  any  impediment  until  you  got  to  Ballinrobe  ?- 
\ es,  we  did,  until  we  got  within  two  miles  of  Ballinrobe,  when  we  heard  from  neonle 
' ° ba?  ¥'  tlle  t0,wn-  ‘hat  ‘l  “• as  “ a very  great  state  of  excitement,  and  we  had 
a consulta*101' ; and  we  decided  that  it  was  necessary  that  I should  send  in  a denu 

in  In  th  U1°re  tr0n0ps  t0  Protect  us  g°1Dg  into  the  town  ; I did  send  a deputation 
m to  the  commanding  officer,  and  we  halted  about  two  miles  the  other  side  of 
Ballinrobe  ; and  he  sent  me  out  25  infantry.  * 

men'ttf % SaSy  £$£  bef“'e  y°U  e“iereCl  th<i  t0W"  °f  BaIlinr°bt->  a de,ach- 

— Yel'  '°U  h“lted  ab°Ut  tW°  “ileS  outside  tlle  town  until  they  came  to  your 

118.  How  many  cavalry  had  you  in  your  escort  before  the  25  infantry  came?— 
You  stated  that  I had  a troop ; it  was  not  so ; it  was  only  25. 

—Ye!  Thei1  'V0“  had  25  c,Talr*  and  the  25  infantry  that  were  sent  out? 

slate  rf  ,1™.  raUSt  ,“•?  ieli  what  il  was  1 but  from  "hat  vou  had  heard  of  the 
milimr!  h V ’ d'd.7T  th'“k  11  >VaS  necessalT  K>  have  an  additional  force  of 
mi  Illary  before  you  took  your  men  into  the  town?— Yes-  there  were  a erest 

fi-om’lfe"|,Mte  'Vth  "S ,be5idT  an0ther  rebate,  and  from  what  we  ifeard 
sXiers  ‘ ° “et  “S’  the  mSn  'vouid  “°‘  g°  i"  without  we  had  more 

i2i.  The  men  refused  to  go  in?— Yes. 

•122.  Was  it  from. alarm? — Yes. 

linnffie  >B^w!  Committee.]  How  long  were  you  going  from  Claremorris  to  Bal- 
mounted~oW  • “ °”g  f°r  tl,ey  were  verJ  bad  horses,  and  they  were  all 
we  tore  r»  lr  CT’  and,  we  "Sed  ‘°  trot  a mile  and  'va,k'  a “lie  ; I dare 

KXX«^S4‘hree  odock;  ” started « — *■ 

wiUMhem' * t*lose  25  infantry  came  out,  did  you  proceed 

"*■  ^ you  proceed 

The^'me^umb^r/upwards  of°xoo!be  ^ I1“mber  °f  ™te‘S  with  you  then  r- 
1 26.  How  many  voters  had  you  on  horseback  ?— We  had  40  at  least, 
linrnhs  ? V°“  aPProac,hed  the  town,  did  you  go  near  a lane  that  leads  into  Bal- 

tnwn  t ■ |CS ' 7°  bad  a consultation  which  was  the  best  way  to  go  into  the 
was  decided  ,h°,  kT  i"e  !°>Vn  S0  accurate>y  aa  most  of  the  others  did,  and  it 
to  go  in  !w  w l°S  y?rd  ,°Pe,,ed  in,°  the  lane  i‘  "'““Id  be  the  better  way 

amfthecars  and  g<>uUPitbe  lalleandget  the  voters  into  the  yard  at  once, 

and  the  cars  and  horses  and  all,  and  we  went  that  wav. 

lar»e  d°  .v0“r?I"e">her  getting  near  a lane,  and  meeting  a 

ivhTch  leads  into  ih  6 ' * mUSt  exPla‘n  tbat  lhe  lane  is  30  feet  wide  : it  is  a lane 

tl,e  ^ ^ ^^XeSS^iS  « 

lane,  and  I sent  'the  caval/to ?he  head  of ^ tto’liTt ^o'pmvenV^Stam 

coming 
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■ a in  upon  us  until  we  got  into  this  yard  ; when  we  got  up  to  the  gale  wlier e DhSjw&rfge,  &q- 

HiJirins’s  voters  were  to  go  in,  it  seems  that  Mr.  Moore's  room,  or  hotel,  7— 

wasexadd/on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane.  . ^^,857. 

q,  What  is  the  name  of  that  hotel  r — Mrs.  Gildea  s Hotel. 

100  Was  that  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Mr.  Palmer's  committee-room?— It  was  Mr. 

Moore’s  and  Mr.  Palmer’s  committee-room  ; there  is  a very  high  wall  on  each  side 
of  the  lane  and  by  some  mistake  or  other  they  did  not  open  the  gate  fast  enough  ; 
the  key  was  mislaid,  or  something  or  other,  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  cbmmittee-roqm  ; 
and  suddenly  there  appeared,  upon  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side,  people  climbing 
UU  as  many  as  could  get  on  it,  and  they  set  up  a violent  hooting. 

What  was  the  height  of  that  wall ; was  it  a wall  which  people  could  climb 
over7— You  could  not  climb  over  it  from  the  lane ; they  might  have  climbed  from 

a ladder  inside ; I cannot  stay.  , . 

1 34.  You  observed  a number  of  people  on  the  wall  ? — 1 did  ; and  among  the 

rest  was  Father  Conway.  - . ' - 

,,,  Describe  what  happened  ?— The  voters  on  horseback  went  first;  they 
were  there  at  the  gate,  waiting  for  it  to  be  opened,  just  exactly  under  where  Mr. 

Conway  and  those  violent  persons  on  the  wall  stood. 

1"6.  By  the  Committee .]  How  many  voters,  about,  had  you  ?— Upwards  of 
loo"3;  I heard  there  were  130  ; but  I did  not  count  them. 

icy.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Go  on,  if  you  please? — Then,  as  I said,  whilst  the 
key  "was  coming  of  this  gate,  the  horsemen  were  all  standing  at  the  gate,  and 
directly  over  them  was  Father  Conway  and  tile  people  that  were  with  him  that 
accompanied  him  ; Mr.  Conway  got  upon  his  knees  upon  this  wall  and  he  took 
off  his  hat,  and  in  a very  solemn,  loud  voice  in  Irish— I understand  Irish,  but  I do 
not  speak  it,  but  from  sitting  in  court  1 know  Irish. 

138.  Do  vou  understand  enough  to  know  what  he  said  • I know  what  he  said, 
because  the  very  instant  I got  in  the  voters,  I spoke  to  a gentleman  about  what 
was  the  exact  English  of  the  Irish  which  he  used. 

130.  To  the  best  of  your  understanding,  what  did  you  hear  him  say  m Irish  ; 
just  explain  it  in  English  r — I understand  Irish,  as  I said  betore,  but  1 cannot 
speak  it. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected,  that  the  words  being  stated  to  be  important 
words,  must  be  given  in  the  language  in  which  they  were  uttered,  and  then 
interpreted  by  some  impartial  person. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  contended  that  the  witness  was  -now  in  the  situation  of 
a sworn  interpreter ; he  might  be  cross-examined  upon  the  correctness  of  his 
interpretation  afterwards. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  was  heard  in  reply. 

140.  By  the  Committee.]  Do  you  find  it  quite  impossible  to  convey  what 

Mr.  Conway  said  in  Irish  ? — I do:  because,  as  I have  said,  I do  not  speak  Irish, 
but  from  constant  intercourse  with  people,  and  my  labourers,  and  so  on,  I know 
always  what  they  say.  , ,,  „ . , 

141.  Can  you  write  it?-No,  I cannot  write  Irish  at  all;  very  few  who  speak 

it  can  write  it.  , . , 

142.  You  mentioned  some  gentleman  whom  you  saw  when  you  got  into  the 
hotel  Yes,  there  was  a gentleman  ; and  when  1 went  in  I said,  “ Did  you  ever 
here  such  language  from  a clergyman.” 

143.  Does  he  speak  Irish? — He  does,  but  he  is  not  here. 

1^4.  You  do  not  remember  the  exact  Irish  words  ? No. 

145.  The  gentleman  you  spoke  to,  his  impression  was  the  same  as  your  own, 
was  it  ?— The  verv  same,  word  for  word,  except  we  differed  as  to  whether  it  was  the 
word  “ people  **  or  “ flock.” 

The  committee-room  was  cleared. 

After  some  time  the  Counsel  and  Parties  were  again  called  in. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  decided  on  taking  the  evi- 
dence of  the  witness  in  the  only  way  in  which  he  appeared  able  to  give  it 
upon  this  point,  namely,  in  English. 

^ 146.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  To  the  best  of  your  interpretation,  will  you  give  the 

Committee  the  substance  of  what  you  understood’ by  the  wards  used  .-—I ‘Will 
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give  the  substance  of  it,  but  I will  not  give  the  grammatical  translation  as  well 
as  others  that  understand  it ; it  was,  “ May  my  curse  as  a priest,  and  of  the 
Church,  and  of  the  people,  be  upon  you,  if  you  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins}”he  said 
with  his  hat  off,  down  to  them  just  under  him. 

147.  Was  he  on  his  knees  ? — He  was  on  his  knees. 

140.  On  his  knees  on  the  wall  ? — Yes. 

149.  Mr.  Montague  Smiths]  Just  repeat  the  words? — “May  my  curse  as  a 
priest,  and  of  the  Church on,  I understood  it  to  be  seven  times,  but  I am  told 
that  is  not  the  translation  ; “ if  you  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.” 

150.  Mr.  Eduin  James.]  Have  you  any  doubt  about  the  words  ? — “Mav  mv 
curse  as  a priest,  and  the  curse  of  the  Church,  be  upon  you”? — No  doubt.  " J 

151.  By  the  Committee .]  "Where  did  the  “seven  times”  come  in  ?— After 
“ people.”  “ Seven  times  upon  you,  if  you  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.”  I put 
my  translation  upon  it,  but  those  that  understand  it  do  not  put"that  number 
upon  it ; but  I only  tell  you  how  I translate  it ; I do  not  pretend  to  know  Irish 
perfectly. 

152.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  This  was  addressed,  you  say,  in  a solemn  manner- 
lie  was  upon  his  knees  upon  the  wall  with  his  hat  off? — Yes. 

153.  This  was  addressed  to  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  whom  you  had  under 
your  charge  ? — Yes. 

154.  What  was  his  manner  ; did  he  speak  loud  ? — He  spoke  very  loud. 

155.  Did  he  speak  it  loud  enough  to  be  heard  by  the  large  concourse  of  people? 
— All  the  voters  heard  it,  and  the  soldiers  heard  it. 

156.  Was  this  repeated  more  than  once  ? — It  was  several  times. 

157.  Did  you  get  your  voters  into  the  hotel  yard  ?— Then  shortly  after  this 
scene  the  gate  opened,  and  the  horsemen  of  course  rushed  in  as  quickly  as  they 
could,  and  then  came  the  jaunting  cars  to  be  got  in,  and  one  or  two  got  in  pretty 
safely,  when  some  portion  of  Mr.  Moore’s  mob  got  in  ; I knew  them  co  be  so. 

158.  Was  there  a large  mob  collected  ?— Yes  ; you  see  the  hotels  were  opposite 
each  other  ; the  committee-rooms  ; I do  not  know  what  mob  he  had  inside  that 
high  wall,  but  out  they  came,  and  in  a very  violent  manner;  they  seized  hold  of 
the  horses  by  their  heads. 

159.  From  that  enclosure;  from  that  space? — From  that  side. 

160.  From  that  space  enclosed  by  the  wall  upon  which  this  priest  was  kneel- 
ing, you  say  there  issued  a number  of  violent  men? — Yes. 

161.  Fiom  that  space? — Yes. 

1 62.  Y on  had  not  seen  them  before  from  the  wall  ? — No ; then  they  seized  the 
horses  by  their  heads  and  backed  them  upon  one  another,  and  crushed  them  upon 
one  another,  and  shook  handkerchiefs  in  their  faces  to  prevent  them  going  in  until 
L got  a few  troops  to  clear  them  away. 

163.  Where  was  the  priest  Conway  while  they  were  doing  that?  — Still  upon 
the  wall ; and  just  at  that  period  they  commenced  flinging  stones  at  the  freeholders 
underneath  ; among  the  rest  I got  a severe  blow  from  a stone  upon  my  shoulder 
myself,  and  Mr.  Prendergast  had  a stone  flung  at  him,  but  it  missed  him  and  hit 
his  gig,  from  the  wall,  from  where  the  priest  was. 

164.  After  these  men  had  rushed  out  and  acted  in  this  manner,  was  Mr.  Con- 

way still  remaining  on  the  wall? — He  remained  on  the  wall  until  young  Mr. 
dou rke,  who  had  some  other  voters  on  a jaunting  car,  got  off  his  horse,  and  he 
Su  1 j Wi!l  ta^e  care  men  an(^  bring  them  in,”  and  he  took  the  horse  by 

the  head.  He  was  a young  gentleman  who  had  some  voters  with  him,  who  were 
also  pelted.  Mr,  Bourke  pulled  out  a pistol  and  he  said,  « I am  determined,  if 
any  man  flings  a stone  at  my  men,  I will  give  him  the  contents  of  this  pistol,” 
pointing  it  to  where  Mr.  Conway  was,  and  he  very  quickly  disappeared. 

165.  He  jumped  off  the  wall,  did  he  ? — Yes. 

166.  After  that,  when  you  say  your  dragoons  had  interfered  to  protect  the 
people,  did  you  see  Conway  at  a window?— No. 

167.  Did  he  say  anything  else  ? — After  I got  the  men  in,  and  we  were  congratu- 
lating ourselves,  he  rode  into  the  lane.  Mr.  Conway  got  upon  a horse,  and  he 
came  rushing  in.  I do  not  know  how  he  got  in,  unless  throuo-h  the  hotel  on  the 
opposite  side.  He  came  up  to  me,  and  in  a very  violent  manner  abused  me, 
and  called  me  all  manner  of  names  for  the  part  I had  taken.  I said  I was  only 
doing  my  duty  ; that  I had  only  done  what  I had  done  at  the  last  election  with 
ius  approval.  He  was  in  the  most  excited  state  that  ever  I saw,  and  after  be  had 

abused 
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abused  me,  and  one  thing  and  another,  he  turned  round  to  the  people  and  said,  D.  Rultledgt,  Esq. 
ii  govs  boys  ! do  not  kill  a policeman  or  a soldier !’’  

168.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.']  In  what  language  did  he  speak? — That  was  in  27  June  1857. 
English. 

i6q.  by  the  Committee .]  You  said  you  had  25  infantry;  where  were  they  all 
this  timer— I had  them  in  the  lane-to  keep  the  great  mob  which  was  in  the  main 
street  out  of  the  lane. 

170.  Mr.  Edztin  James.']  This  was  a lane  apart  from  the  larger  portion  of  the 
town  ? — Yes,  leading  into  the  hotel  yard. 

171.  Did  you  sec  at  that  time  a larger  mob,  or  see  any  large  mob  assembled 
in  the  town  ? — Outside  I saw  a tremendous  rnob. 

172.  In  the  town  of  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

173.  You  are  not  a very  nervous  man,  I dare  say,  but  from  what  you  observed 
there,  was  that  calculated  to  intimidate  any  person,  the  scene  that  was  going  on? 

—Yes;  in  fact,  the  voters  that  were  on  horseback,  I never  saw  any  people  so  in- 
timidated as  they  were.  They  were  in  a dreadful  state,  and  of  course  all  of  us 
were  more  or  less.  We  were  all  afraid.  I was  certainly  not  afraid,  because 
I was  placed  in  that  position  that  I had  not  time  to  think  of  being  afraid.  The 
crowd  were  threatening  to  break  in  upon  us,  aud  if  the  crowd  had  broken  in  upon 
us,  they  would  not  have  left  us  a voter. 

174.  You  left  the  infantry  to  prevent  the  larger  mob  from  breaking  in  upon 
you? — Yes. 

175.  Was  there  enough  of  people  there  in  that  mob  to  have  interfered  with 
your  protecting  your  voters  ? — Certainly. 

176.  Did  you  get  your  men  by  this  means  safely  into  the  hotel  yard  ?— Safely, 
after  some  of  them  were  struck  with  stones. 

177.  Had  you  to  get  your  voters  from  the  yard  into  the  hotel? — Yes;  that 
vard  did  not  communicate  with  the  hotel. 


178.  The  yard  into  which  you  got  them  did  not  communicate  with  the  hotel? 
— No;  we  were,  I suppose,  for  two  hours  before  we  could  get  them  all  in. 

179.  What  became  of  Conway  alter  he  reappeared  from  the  wall  aud  said, 
“Boys,  boys ! do  not  kill  a soldier  or  a policeman  ! ” what  became  of  him  ? — He 
went  to  a house  lower  down  than  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel  and  made  a speech.  He 
was  speaking  away  from  the  window. 

180.  About  what  time  was  this  on  the  Sunday? — About  three  o’clock  on  the 
Sunday  afternoon. 

151.  Did  you  get  your  men  ultimately  from  the  yard  of  the  hotel  into  the 
hotel  ? — By  great  efforts,  and  clearing  the  lane  by  a very  large  force,  and  getting 
them  in  in  twos  and  threes  at  a time  into  the  hotel.  There  was  a very  violent  mob 
on  the  outside  of  the  hotel. 

152.  Where  did  you  go? — I went  into  the  hotel,  and  remained  there  till  the 
election  was  over  ; two  or  three  days. 

183.  Had  you  sent  your  portmanteau  with  the  intention  of  going  to  Mr. 
Grifi'm’s  house? — Yes,  I was  to  have  stopped  at  Mr.  Griffin’s  house,  and  have 
ilept  there  that  night. 

184.  Whereabouts  is  Mr.  Griffin’s  house  in  Ballinrobe? — It  was  not  300  yards 
from  where  I was. 

185.  Why  did  not  you  go  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  house? — I made  one  or  two  attempts, 
but  1 was  so  marked  that  I was  pelted  and  shouted  at  the  moment  I made  my 
appearance  ; I could  have  commanded  an  escort  no  doubt,  but  if  I had  it  would 
have  weakened  the  guard  which  was  upon  the  house,  which  was  threatened  by  a 
very  large  mob  outside. 


186.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  safely  gone  from  that  hotel  without  an 
escort  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  house  ? — No,  I could  not  go  near  him. 

187.  What  was  (he  state  of  the  town  that  night? — All  that  day,  Sunday,  and 
all  night,  and  the  next  duy,  and  the  second  day,  and  the  third  day,  I never  saw  so 
violent  a mob  in  any  town  or  in  any  place  that  I have  been  in  in  mv  experience. 

188.  By  the  Committee .]  Are  you  a stipendiary  magistrate? — No;  I have 
beta  a magistrate  for  25  years. 

189.  Were  you  selected  for  the  duty  of  escorting  the  voters? — Yes  ; there  were 
ve  or  six,  or  eight,  appointed  in  different  quarters  by  the  sheriff. 

Tt)0-  You  were  appointed  by  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  B -h  191-  Mr. 
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191.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  You  have  been  present  at  manv  contest.^  1 • 

in  the  county  of  Mayo,  I dare  say  r— At  many.  ' elect'ons 

192.  Have  yon  ever  seen  such  a violent  scene  as  this*— Never  • 

Carlow.  61  • "“teveurn 

193.  How  long  did  you  remain  in  the  hotel ; you  stopped  there  all  nio-ht  J j 

you  get  an  opportunity  of  going  out  ? — I could  not  go  out;  I was  not  able  L ~ 
to  the  poll  the  next  day.  u §° 

194.  You  were  anxious  to  poll  on  the  Monday  morninw? Yes. 

tgj.  How  far  is  the  polling  place,  the  court-house,  from  the  hotel  where  ™ 
were  stopping." — I should  say  it  was  not  100  yards.  - 

196.  Could  you  safely,  from  the  state  of  the  town,  on  the  next  moraine  h„„ 
gone  to  the  poll  without  an  escort  ?— No  ; nor  could  any  one  of  Colonel  Hi™  3 
voters.  »»lus  s 

J97.  By  the  Committee.]  And  they  did  not  go  ? — We  escorted  the  men  ■ w 
gave  them  an  escort,  and  took  them  down  in  small  numbers  each  time  ’ 

195.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  What  time  did  you  get  out  that  moraine  or  cm, la 

you  get  out  ?— -I  could  not  get  out  to  poll  until  there  could  be  an  escort  sent  to 
me  ; Colonel  Higgins  had  polled  hrs  men,  and  then  I gut  an  escort  and  T 
out  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  just  before  the  poll  was  closed.  ’ “ 1 “ * 

199.  Could  you  safely  have  walked  up  on  the  Monday  to  the  poll,  to  the  court 

house,  without  an  escort  of  military  r- No,  I could  not.' 

2°o-  The  court- house  is  too  yards  from  the  hotel  ? — Yes. 

201.  During  the  Monday,  you  say  you  sent  up  Colonel'  Higgins's  voters  with 
an  escort." — xes. 

202.  How  did  they  go  ; how  many  at  a time  to  protect  them  1— The  force 

being  rather  scarce  and  wanted  in  other  places,  we  used  to  bring  four  or  five 
at  a time,  and  sometimes  only  two,  who  had  to  be  surrounded  by  police  and 
military  and  a magistrate.  1 1 

203.  The  voters,  in  quantities  of  either  two  or  four,  had  to  be  surrounded 
by  the  police,  and  a magistrate  with  them  P — Yes. 

204.  Was  information  brought  to  you  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  come  into 

the  town  of  Ballinrobe  on  the  Sunday  evening? Yes. 

TJk  y°5  tfEW’  1 believe;  tha‘  he  "as  stopping  at'a  Mr.  Tighe’s?-He  was. 

200.  Js  that  nearly  opposite  the  hotel? — It  is. 

207.  Were  you  anxious  to  have  seeu  him  ?— Most  anxious. 

205.  Could  you  safely  have  gone  across  the  street,  in  your  opinion?— No:  I 
made  three  attempts,  m company  with  another  gentleman,  but  I could  not 

Il1WaS  r?°W"  ’’  they  know  me  tliere  so  wel1-  I have  lived  in 
the  neighbourhood  all  my  life. 

209.  You  were  high  sheriff  in  1852?— Yes. 
rh„2o°'  for  tllis  excitement  and  agitation  were  you  unpopular  at  all  among 

the  people . On  the  contrary,  I always  was  popular  until  tiren. 

211.  you  were  a large  employer  of  the  poor,  and  not  unpopular?— Nut  at  all. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Montague  Smith. 

S“/  r?W?re  sl,eriffi“  1852  1 was  Mr.  Higgins,  the  father  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  sheriff  at  tins  last  election  ?-Yes,  his  father. 

213.  Do  you  know  the  deputy  sheriffs  who  were  appointed  by  him?—  I doi 
„„  't  .;toremros“  of  them  members  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee?— We  bad 
no  committee  ; I do  not  think  any  of  them  were  on. 

election  1TV?0U  “™*>er  “f  *0  committee'? -At  the  assizes,  previous  to  the 

2?  fi  W lr,endsof  Co  onel  H.ggins  formed  themselves  into  a committee. 

at  the y°“  0ne  ofthose  who  formed  themselves  into  a committee  ?-I  was 
at  trie  previous  assizes. 

was  mor^°fiir^°r?iWaS  *^5  be^ore  election;  was  it  seven  or  eight  days? — It 
perhaps.  * * "'ay  assi2es  were  between  about  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 

on2If  folS?  £aP!fin  ?rabazon  °?  the  .committee?— I do  not  think  his  name  is 
the* time  f was  there!  * **  ^ aSS1ZCS  ’ he  was  altendinS  the  Srand  Jury  at 

do  no?'  ZZhLl'tZ?Ur-  SUreI?  y0U  *“  teH  me  ;-HiS  E0"  but  1 
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220.  Was  he  appointed  a deputy  sheriff  for  the  purposes  of  the  election  ? — He  2>.  Ruttledge,  Esq. 

was  /or  his  own  town.  ' 

221.  Do  not  you  know  that  both  Captain  Brabazon,  both  father  and  son,  were  25  June  1857. 
on  the  committee  ? — Well,  I will  not  speak  for  the  father,  but  certainly  the  son 

was.  If  I saw  the  list  I would  tell  you. 

222.  But  they  were  active  partisans  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes,  they  were  near 
relations,  they  were  his  cousins. 

223.  Did  you  ever  see  that  list  of  the  committee  (handing  the  same  to  the 
Witness.)  I dare  say  you  have  seen  that  list  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee  ?— 

I never  saw  this  list ; there  are  a great  many  names  added  to  it  since  it  was  got 
up  at  the  assizes. 

224.  Did  you  never  see  that  list  published? — Not  that  list. 

225.  Did  you  see  the  first  40  published? — I.  recollect  seeing  a list  with  the 
Rev.  Dean  Bourke  at  the  head  of  it. 

226.  Mr.  Francis  Bourke,  was  he  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee; 

Dr.  Bourke  ? — I think  not. 

227.  Mr.  Edward  M'Donald,  was  he  on  the  committee? — There  was  a 
Mr.  Joseph  M'Donald  on  it. 

228.  No,  Edward,  of  Cahir  House  ? — It  was  not  a committee  ; it  was  “ At  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  Colonel  Higgins”  it  was  headed  ; it  was  done  at  the 
assizes. 

229.  You  formed  yourselves  into  a committee  at  the  assizes  ? — If  you  call  it 
a committee,  we  did. 

230.  I do  not  call  it  anything  ; did  you  yourself  call  it  a committee? — I believe 
it  was  called  a committee;  I could  tell  if  I saw  the  document,  but  that  is  not  the 
document  I had. 

231.  Was  that  gentleman  upon  it — Mr.  F.dward  M'Donald? — I cannot  tell 
you,  because  he  might  have  signed  it  after  I did. 

232.  Was  he  or  not,  with  your  knowledge  ?— I cannot  say. 

2 33 . Was  Mr.  Malley  ? — I cannot  say,  either. 

234.  Thomas  O’Dowe? — I do  not  know. 

235.  Being  on  the  committee  were  they  active  friends,  these  gentlemen,  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  Mr.  Edward  M'Donald,  Mr.  William  Malley  and  Mr.  Thomas 
O’Dowe  ? — 1 do  not  think  they  did  much  for  him,  one  way  or  the  other. 

236.  Did  they  do  anything  for  him? — I think  they  were  well-wishers  for  him  ; 

I do  not  know  that  they  were  active. 

237.  Were  they  deputy  sheriffs? — I believe  O’Dowe  was,  but  not  on  my  side 
of  the  country  ; I know  Captain  Brabazon  was. 

238.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  military  escort  ? — I really  do  not  know  his 
. name;  he  is  a young  man ; it  was  half  a troop,  or  twenty-five  soldiers. 

239.  What  regiment  ? — I do  not  know ; they  were  heavy  dragoons. 

240.  You  do  not  know  the  name  of  the  officer  in  command? — I do  not. 

241.  Who  was  the  magistrate  in  command? — I was. 

242.  But  you  were  bringing  up  the  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins ; then  you  were 
also  magistrate  in  command  of  the  troops? — I was  not  bringing  up  voters  for 
Colonel  Higgins  ; I was  in  command  of  the  men — of  their  safety. 

243.  I misunderstood  you  ; I understood  you  were  concerned  in  bringing  up 
the  voters? — In  that  way  I should  take  any  voters  that  their  masters  requested 
should  be  protected  by  ibe  military.  I was  sent  there  with  a deputation  from  the 
sheriff ; there  were  other  magistrates  had  deputations. 

244.  You  w;ere  sent  there  with  a deputation  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  father,  the 
sheriff,  you  being  on  the  committee,  and  well  known  to  be  an  active  partisan  of 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — I was  one  on  the  committee,  if  you  call  it  a committee. 

245.  W ere  you  not  an  active  partisan? — I gave  him  all  the  votes  I could. 

246.  Did  you  canvass  for  him  ? — I did. 

247.  Was  it  known  in  the  county  that  you  were  an  active  partisan  of  Colonel 
Higgins?- — It  was  known. 

248.  And  you  were  put  in  command  of  the  military? — I must  tell  you,  there 
Tvcre  two  other  persons  in  command  that  brought  the  men  to  me  that  morning.  I 
had  to  relieve  them  ; there  were  two  deputations  brought  in  men  that  morning  to 
Claremorris  to  me. 

°-53— Sess.  2.  b 2+-  249.  Were 
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D.  Ruttledge,  Ea<{.  249.  Were  you  the  only  gentleman  who  had  the  military? — They  had  police 

but  1 had  the  military.  ’ 

25  June  1857.  05U.  By  the  Committee .]  You  were  attached  to  the  military,  not  to  the  voters- 

— There  were  two  other  deputations  out ; they  brought  in  from  the  county  a lar^e 
body  of  voters  with  the  police.  e 

251.  Your  duty  was,  as  a magistrate,  in  case  of  riot,  to  give  orders  to  the 
military  to  act  if  there  was  a riot  ? — Yes. 

252.  The  voters  might  have  been  for  Mr.  Moore  instead  of  Colonel  Hiding  • 
your  duty  would  have  been  the  same  ? — The  same ; l would  have  taken  any*  one 
under  my  protection  that  day. 

253.  Mr.  Montague  Sm/fA.]  I think  at  the  place  you  went  to,  you  understood 
that  the  voters  to  be  brought  up  from  that  place  were  voters  in  the  interest  of 
Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

254.  You  did  not  expect  to  find  any  voters  there  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Moore 
or  Mr.  Palmer  ? — No,  I did  not ; they  did  not  require  protection. 

2 55.  By  the  Committee.']  Would  they  have  been  in  danger  ? — Not  Mr.  Moore’s 
men  in  the  least. 

256.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  You  went  to  meet  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins;  did 
you  bring  up  any  voters  on  your  own  estate? — No;  mine  were  iu  the  next 
barony. 

207.  Did  any  of  your  tenants  come  up  in  your  escort  ? — No,  not  one. 

258.  Who  were  the  other  magistrates;  you  spoke  of  the  two  others,  who  were 
they  ? — Deputations.  Mr.  Nolan  Farrell  brought  in  a body  of  voters  from  his 
side. 

259.  By  the  Committee.]  What  do  you  mean  by  deputations? — It  was  sup- 
posed that  the  magistrates  could  not  act  upon  elections  at  all,  but  that  was  wrong; 
that  was  the  reason  why  the  magistrates  brought  deputations  from  the  high 
sheriff;  it  was  supposed  until  they  received  a letter  from  the  secretary,  stating 
that  they  could  do  that,  that  no  magistrate  could  act ; this  deputation  is  a regular 
printed  form. 

260.  ft  is  in  point  of  fact  a letter,  or  order,  from  the  high  sheriff*? — It  is  under 
his  hand  and  seal. 

261.  It  goes  by  the  name  of  a deputation? — Yes:  I depute  so-and-so  under 
my  hand  and  seal,  to  go  in  command  of  the  forces,  to  go  to  so-and-so ; it  is  a regular 
printed  form  used  all  over  Ireland. 

262.  Mr.  Montague  For  the  occasion  of  the  elections  ?— Yes. 

263.  By  the  Committee.]  Your  own  tenants  did  not  go  with  your — No, 
not  one. 

264.  How  did  they  get  to  the  poll  ? — They  lived  nearer  to  Baliinrobe  and  they 
came  in  one  by  one  quietly,  but  they  could  not  even  get  near  me  to  see  me  to 
know  whether  they  were  to  plump  or  not.  They  could  not  get  to  see  me.  I 
could  not  get  to  see  my  tenants,  one  of  them. 

265.  They  came  in  quietly  by  themselves  ? — They  came  in  quietly  by  them- 
selves ; nobody  noticed  them  ; they  came  in  one  by  one ; they  are  pretty  well 
known  in  the  district  of  Baliinrobe. 

266.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Was  not  it  known  how  they  would  vote  ? — I do 
not  know. 

267.  Was  it  not  notorious  that  you  were  going  with  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Not  at 
all ; some  of  the  Rutlidges  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  some  for  Colonel  Higgins ; 
the  family  did  not  all  vote  one  wav. 

268.  Was  not  it  notorious  that  you  yourself  were  a supporter  of  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — Yes. 

269.  The  other  magistrate  you  spoke  of  was  Mr.  Farrall,  who  had  a deputa- 
tion; was  he  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  Committee? — I do  not  know. 

270.  Was  not  he  one  of  those  who  at  the  assizes  .a greed  to  be  put  upon  the  com- 
mittee ? — I know  he  was  a supporter  of  his. 

271.  A strong  supporter?—!  do  not  know  that  he  voted  for  us  ; I know  he  got 
such  a beating  that  I do  not  think  he  was  able. 

272.  Was  he  a strong  supporter  ? — Yes. 

273.  Who  was  the  other  magistrate  ? — My  agent,  Mr.  Walter  Bourke. 

274.  Was  he  on  the  committee? — I do  not  know. 

275.  He  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — -He  supported  Colonel  Hig2>ns. 

1 r 276.  Then 
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•276.  Then  as  far  as  the  deputations  went  were  not  they  the  friends  of  Colonel  D.  Ruttiedge,  Esq. 

Hio^ins  ? — 1 do  not  know  that  all  were  ; a great  many  of  the  deputations,  three  • 

were  friends  of  his,  certainly.  "5  June  1857. 

277.  You  say  at  Castlebar  you  saw  Dr.  M’Hale  outside  the  gate  of  the  court- 
house?— Yes. 

278.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  he  went  into  the  court-house  and  into 
the  sjallerv  ? — I do  not  know  : I did  not  say  that. 

279.  Was  Dr.  M'Hale  inside  the  court-house  at  all  ? — No,  I think  not ; I did 
not  see  him  inside.  I should  have  seen  him  if  he  was.  I said  Mr.  Comwayand 
the  others  went  in  after  the  gate  was  opened. 

280.  Then  Dr.  M'Hale  did  not  go  in  r — Oh,  no ; not  to  the  court-house. 

281.  Did  Dr.  Durcan;  you  have  spoken  of  one  of  the  bishops  ; did  he  go  in? 

\ think  not.  1 am  not  very  intimate  with  Bishop  Durcan  by  sight  at  all. 

252.  Are  you  sure  you  saw  him  there  at  all  ? — I was  just  thinking  there  is  a 
Durcan  there,  a priest.  I do  not  think  it  was  the  bishop. 

253.  Was  Dr.  Durcan  there  at  all  ? — I was  just  going  to  correct  myself  upon 
that,  because  I mistook  ; 1 do  not  know  the  man’s  appearance. 

284.  How  came  you  to  say  you  saw  the  man  there  ? — I thought  the  other  man 
was  the  bishop. 

285.  You  said  in  your  exumiuation-in  chief  that  you  saw  the  bishop  there  ? — 

I intended  to  correct’myself  upon  that,  because  I will  not  undertake  to  say  he  was 
the  bishop.  I do  not  know  his  appearance. 

•28.6.  How  came  you  to  tell  my  learned  friend  he  was  there? — I thought  that 
Durcan,  the  parish  priest,  was  the  bishop. 

287.  At  the  time  my  learned  friend  asked  you  the  question,  you  answered  that 
the  bishop  was  there;  how  did  you  find  that  out  since? — I never  spoke  to  an 
individual  on  the  subject  since  I said  it  here.  I never  asked  the  question  of 
any  one  outside,  but  it  is  from  turning  in  my  mind  that  1 do  not  know  Bishop 
Durcan.  I intended  to  have  said  so.  I never  spoke  to  an  individual  bn  the 
subject  since  I was  here. 

28S.  By  the  Committee .]  Are  they  brothers  ? — I do  not  know. 

289.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  How  came  you  to  say  to  my  learned  friend  that 
you  had  seen  the  bishop,  when  now  you  say  you  do  not  know  his  features  r — I do 
not  know  the  bishop.  I know  one  of  those  bishops.  Dr.  M'Evily ; he  is  tne  only 
bishop  I know.  1 have  turned  it  over  in  my  mind  since.  I know  M'Evily  and 
the  Archbishop.  I intended  to  mention  it.  I did  not  ask  any  one. 

290.  I understand  you  to  say,  us  my  learned  friend  put  it,  that  after  the  placard 
at  Castlebar  and  the  nomination,  there  was  excitement ; was  there  more  than  the 
ordinary  excitement  due  to  a nomination  at  Castlebar  r — It  was  more  than  1 have 
usually  seen  at  Castlebar  ; hut  it  was  nothing  to  what  I saw  at  Ballinrobe. 

291.  Was  there  anything  more  than  the  ordinary  excitement  of  an  Irish 
nomination  r — There  was  a great  deal  more. 

292.  You  were  at  the  nomination  ?— Yes;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  deter- 
mined stand  that  the  sheriff  took,  and  those  persons  being  there,  I think  it  would 
have  been  a great  deal  worse ; but  he  took  a very  high  hand,  and  kept  them  in 
order. 

293.  Do  not  tell  us  what  would  have  happened,  hut  what  did  happen  ; do  you 
mean  to  say  there  was  more  than  the  ordinary  excitement  of  an  Irish  election  at 
that  nomination  ? — I do. 

294.  How  was  it  displayed  ? — The  angry  feeling  which  tney  showed  to  the 
friends  of  Colonel  Higgins,  people  who  used  to  be  such  friends  with  me,  as  though 
they  were  hired  to  show  angry  feeling ; they  showed  it  to  people  who  were  their 
friends  up  to  a late  period. 

295*  How  were  the  angry  feelings  shown? — Shouting  at  you,  and  calling  names, 
and  things  of  that  kind;  Castlebar  is  the  head  quarters  ; they  could  not  do  much 
there. 

296.  You  say  the  military  were  there? — Yes. 

297.  Has  the  military  usually  been  called  out  at  the  elections  in  Mayo J.  I have 
seen  them  called  out. 

298.  At  all  former  contested  elections  ? — Not  at  all  elections,  but  some. 

299.  Contested  1 — Oh,  contested,  of  course. 

0.53-Sess.  2.  b 3 +-  300.  By 
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300.  By  the  Committee.']  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  all  contested  -w 

military  have  been  called  outr — No,  I do  not.  ejections  the 

301.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  I ask  you  that  again,  whether  ever  „t „ , 

election,  within  your  memory,  the  military  have  not  been  called  out'la," 
ekction  that  ts  contested  there  are  military  brought  into  the  town-  'but  llTt 
call  calling  out  the  military  is  to  put  down  a riot  ; to  keep  the  peace’  dl  1 

3°2'  !et“?.i..'1leJreare  brouKl>‘  in.  they;  have  vou 


a--.  ..  v .....  u.1  oii.ei  auout  terms  t tney  are  brought  in,  are  thev  ■ h- 
ever  known  them  used  to  escort  voters  before  at  an  election  at  Mayo  ? 

3C 
milit 


-Cer- 


303.  Did  you  ever  know  an  election  where  voters  were  not  escorted  hv 
-jihtaiyr— I was  at  an  election  the  other  day,  and  there  was  no  military  • thnH 
in  Galway  ; that  is  one  election.  ua™  , that  is 


“ , mut  10  UI1C  CiCVUUU.  “ - — 

304.  I am  not  counsel  for  all  Ireland,  as  I have  said  before  ■ have  „„„ 
known  a contested  election  for  Mayo  without  troops?— I think  I rememhc.  “ 
do  not  think  the  troops  were  escorting  voters  at  tl  time  Moor!  and  M^-H 
had  an  election ; it  is  a long  time  ago.  uiondti 

30 5-  But  as  a general  rule,  troops  are  used  to  escort  voters  „ „ ... 
election  r— Where  they  have  to  pass  through  dangerous  towns.  • contested 

300.  I suppose  you  have  certain  towns  marked  on  the  map  “ danoerous" : 

It  you  were  there  you  would  find  out.  1 uangerous 

Sa?,.J’°U  haVe  kco’w'n  aD  dection  there  in  the  adjoining  count.- 

Galway  ; the  military  are  always  brought  in,  are  they  not  1 The  milit®  ° J 

brought  into  Galway,  but  the,  Vere  nol  caked  out  this  elec.'ion  "***  *™ 
30  . However,  they  bring  in  the  military;  about  the  officer  was  PHnia;„ 

not!  ^ *5?  &££  name  ^ 

3!°'  ThelmelZ  1 T ,Ph"h“^0?-dN»  ~ “ lefTbihiiid  us 
-A  link  W ' y°U  5tm'ted  was  °n  dle  Baffin,  obe  side  of  the  chapel  ? 

out3^’the2;:,,T„frtaTeiDcL0;i  °f  tl’Cd‘a^17-1  did  — the-  come 

i f ^ 

man  hurt ZlZs‘ Ltroly h“t"“  ^ S°‘  3 U°W from  ‘ st°“- ™ a»J »*« 
316.  At  Claremorris  ? Yes,  and  in  Ballinrobe. 
bafd  — 1 - ^ 

»iffi  s J:“„ro“deTr;  z;:hat  might  ha?e  ;-j  - -»* 

men  w'erehul'^^^mm^rehft”7  *”'*  *“  hit’  “d  8CTe"d  of  the  Sentle- 
1 d3d°'  U‘d  ^ Mr'  Isid°re  B°“rke  conje  into  Claremorris  with  his  voters ?- 

Ha.  wE  ffiero  ZllhN“tilby  that  P“ty  as  they  came  in  i_No. 
not  shouting.  ^ * iere  was  a large  body  of  freeholders ; they  were 

-No^W  w^yvm°mi?  th/y.  came  through  the  town  for  Colonel  Higgins? 
at  all.  y ^ “UCh  afra,d  ; lhe-v  did  not  wish  to  stay  in  the  town 

304.  That  is  not  an  answer ?_No,  the,  were  not  cheering, 
out^of  the  towrn^  nolclleerata11-'— No,  they  did  not;  they  rode  very  quickly  away 

me326I  cTann„et Tell  ZT^ld^^eZme^^ 

327.  Did 
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ni^n  Did  vou  not  yourself  hear  cheering  or  shouting  ? — No,  not  at  all.  d Ruttledee  Esq 

3*8.'  None  at  all  ?-  No.  " ‘ 

329.  None  at  all  ? No.  _ 25  June  1857. 

330.  Perfect  silence? — Not  silence,  but  there  was  no  cheering  or  shouting. 

331.  Now  go  to  Ballinrobe  ; you  say  that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  upon  the  wall  ? 

— Yes. 

332.  And  the  Committee  have  permitted  you  to  say  wiiat  your  understanding 
was  of  what  Mr.  Conway  said  in  Irish.  Can  you  write  down  at  all  in  Irish  what 
it  was  he  said  ? — No,  I cannot  write  Irish,  nor  do  I know  a single  gentleman  that 
speaks  it,  that  can  write  it,  except  that  gentleman  sitting  beside  you.  He  is  the 
only  one  I ever  met  with ; he  will  write  it  for  you. 

333.  Can  you  give  any  articulate  sounds  which  will  at  all  represent  what  you 
heard  in  Irish  ? — I speak  very  bad  Irish. 

334.  Speak  it  as  well  as  you  can,  because  there  is  a gentleman  here  who  does 
speak  it? — I could  not  speak  the  curse  or  that  imprecation  in  Irish  ; it  is  not  the 
sort  of  language  I am  accustomed  to. 

335.  It  is  not  the  sort  of  language  ou  are  accustomed  to? — I understand  it. 

Asa  magistrate  I understand  every  word  a witness  says,  and  so  the  witnesses 
understand  English  who  do  not  speak  English  ; they  understand  our  English  in 
the  same  wav  as  I understand  what  witnesses  say  in  Irish. 

336.  Can  you  tell  me  at  all  what  were  the  words  that  were  used  ? — “ My  curse 
as  a priest.” 

337.  Can  you  state  in  Irish  ?— No,  I cannot.  I can  give  you  the  Irish  for 
“ priest” — “ soggat.” 

338.  Did  you  hear  that? — I did. 

339.  What  other  words  did  you  hear?— I heard  the  word  “tamper  very 
plain,  that  is  church. 

340.  You  heard  then  very  plain,  “ priest”  and  “ church”  ? — Yes. 

341.  By  the  Committee .]  Aud  the  other  word  “ curse”  ? — “ Mahocht I could 
not  say  it. 

342.  Mr.  Montague  Smiths]  Then  you  give  the  words  “priest  and  “church.* 

There  is  one  word  that  is  very  material ; what  made  you  suppose  that  he  said 
“ seven  times  you  afterwards  found  you  were  wrong  about  that  i I could  not 
understand  the  Irish  thoroughly,  so  as  to  give  an  exact  translation  of  it ; and 
when  I went  into  the  hotel  I spoke  to  a gentleman  who  speaks  Irish  uncommonly 
well,  and  he  was  much  horrified  at  it,  and  he  gave  it  as  it  came  out ; and  I said 
“ I heard  him  say  ‘ seven  times  ’ ’ “ No,'*  he  said ; “ it  was  ‘ a million  times. 

343.  Did  you  repeat  the  words  to  that  gentleman  ?— We  both  repeated  the 
words  to  each  other;  he  repeated  them  several  times  to  me. 

344.  Did  you  repeat  the' words  to  that  gentleman  in  Irish? — No,  I never  did  ; 

I could  not. 


Mr,  Edwin  James  stated  that  he  would  call  Mr.  Prendergast. 

345-  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  You  cannot  give  me  any  further  information  upon 
that.  Now,  about  Mr.  Bourke’s  pulling  out  a pistol ; did  he  present  it  at  bather 
Conway? — No,  lie  presented  it  a little  to  the  left  of  him.  Mr.  Conway  was  not 
flinging  stones,  but  his  party  upon  the  wall  were. 

346.  Then  he  did  not  present  it  at  Mr.  Conway  r — i think  not;  he  was  on  the 
wall,  and,  as  far  as  I could  judge,  he  aimed  it  at  the  men  who  were  flinging  stones. 

34/-  Aie  you  quite  sure  that  what  Mr.  Conway  said  in  Irish  was  not  to  desire 
the  men  not  to  fling  stones  ? — Upon  my  word,  1 am  quite  sure  it  was  not. 

348-  You  are  sure  of  that?— Yes. 

349-  Are  you  quite  sure  also  that  the  pistol  was  not  directed  to  him  ?— I think 
it  was  directed  to  a man  who  was  flinging  stones  just  beside  him. 

350.  Did  a stipendiary  magistrate  go  up  to  Mr.  Bourke  and  take  the  pisto  rom 
him?— Mr.  Bourke  said  he  did  not  want  the  pistol  any  more,  it  had  done  its  duty  ; 
and  he  said,  “ I give  up  the  pistol,  for  I do  not  want  it  any  more. 

35'.  Did  not  the  stipendiary  magistrate  take  it  away  from  him?— No,  he  asked 
him  politely : Now,  my  dear  Bourke,  give  it  up,”  and  he  gave  it  up  ; He  uul 

not  demand  it.  Rir 
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352.  By  the  Committee.']  Who  was  the  stipendiary  magistrate? Mr  Arabia 

353-  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Now  Mr.  Bourke  drew  his  pistol,  which  th' 
stipendiary  magistrate  politely  took au ay? — That  was  afterwards  ; the  stipendia  6 
magistrate  was  not  at  this  scene  at  all.  H ary 

354.  When  was  this  pistol  presented  ?— It  was  in  getting  the  men  into  that 

355-  By  the  Committee.]  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  this  remark  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrate  had  no  reference  to  the  pointing  of  the  pistol  at  the  wall  ?— 
No ; Mr.  Conway  went  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  and  complained  that  Mr 
Bourke  had  presented  a pistol  at  him,  or  something  like  that.  1 was  not  present 
but  I was  toid  so  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate  ; the  stipendiary  magistrate  came 
to  Mr.  Bourke,  and  Mr.  Bourke  said,  “ You  shall  have  no  further  trouble  about 
it,”  and  handed  the  pistol  to  him. 

356.  When  was  that? — It  was  when  the  men  were  all  safe. 

357.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Did  you  order  the  dragoons  to  draw  their  swords? 
— I did;  two  dragoons  ; only  two. 

355.  You  did  1— Yes  ; just  to  clear  away  those  men  that  were  backing  th* 

horses.  0 

359-  Did  not  the  officer  in  command  order  the  men  to  put  their  swords  back 
into  the  scabbard  : — Certainly  not  ; but  he  might  as  well  have  done  it,  for  thev 
had  done  their  business.  3 

560.  Did  not  the  officer  in  command  order  them  to  put  their  swords  back 
again  r— Not  m my  presence;  in  fact  I ordered  them  to  draw  their  swords,  two 
ot  them,  who  were  near  me,  as  I had  no  police,  to  arrest  the  men ; the  infantry 
would  not  arrest  them  ; they  said  it  would  break  the  line.  Then  I had  no  possi- 
bility of  arresting  these  violent  men  that  were  backing,  our  horses  and  shovino- 
-hem  against  each  other  in  the  streets.  ' 0 

361.  By  the  Committee.]  During  the  march,  had  the  cavalry  their  swords 
drawn — No. 

362.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Where  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  detach- 
ment when  you  ordered  the  two  men  to  draw  their  swords? — He  went  to  take  up 
a position  at  the  head  ot  the  lane,  to  stop  the  people  ; there  were  two  dragoons  at 
the  time  beside  the  cars;  those  men  were  dragoons  that  were  guardino  the  cars: 
1 said,  lou  see  that  these  men  will  not  permit  the  horses  to  go  into'the  yard; 
draw  your  swords,  and  clear  them  away  out  of  that,”  and  they  did  so  ; and  then, 
as  soon  as  the  men  were  taken  away  from  the  horses’  heads,,  the  drao-oons  nut 
back  then-  swords  without  any  orders.  I did  not  see  the  officer  at  all;  he  was  not 
near  me ; he  was  up  the  lane,  to  keep  the  crowd  out  of  the  lane. 

363~  DV°"  “ J that  they  returned  their  swords  without  any  command  from 
W h ,?  ] n",01  SCi  the  olEcer  al  alL  1 do  not  know  whether  they  did 

at  by  the  order  of  the  officer  or  not,  but  they  put  up  their  swords  after  every- 
tning  was  over.  r J 

3°4;  J°u,see  lh,e  officer  “me  beck  to  them?-I  did  not  see  him  till  he 
came  back  to  ask  my  leave  to  go  home. 

365TB^Jtbe  Ccmm‘“ee ■]  Wes  there  more  than  one  dragoon  officer?— No,  only 
one.  I did  not  see  him  during  the  getting  of  the  voters  in  at  all.  He  was  not 
near  me  until  he  came  when  it  was  all  over.  “ Now,”  said  he,  “ this  is  all  over, 

hi  Evh°me  i sa‘d  1 tl,ouSht  noti  and  1 kept  him  a little  longer. 

,,  36 ?•  ,5V0llj.“d  that  Dean  Bourke  seconded  Colonel  Higgins  r— I did  not  say 
that,  but  he  did  second  him.  J 

367-  You  say  this  placard  was  about  the  town  which  has  been  pointed  oat 
to  you  by  my  learned  lnend,  signed  by  four  bishops  J — It  was. 
fnAv  M<V,°U  Peau  Bourke  say,  when  somebody  called  for  three  cheers 
1 * j 1 3 e»  1 J0I!Im  that  cheer,  and  say  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,  ‘A 

Vilfn  t „ 1 ‘Hale’”?_I  think  he  spoke  kindly  of  him,  but  I 

Will  not  speak  to  what  he  said.  3 

369.  Was  that  the  substance  of  what  he  said  ?— That  was  the  substance  of 
fong  lift”  ‘S  my  s“Per,or’”  or  something,  he  said,  “ and  I wish  him 
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D.  Butt  ledge,  Esq. 

Re -examined  by  Mr.  JEdzvin  James.  ~ ~ 

25  June  1857. 

370.  Did  the  Dean  make  a conciliatory  speech  of  the  Archbishop,  as  far  as 

he  could?— He  did. 

371.  At  the  time  of  the  nomination  you  say  you  had  not  seen  the  extent  to 
which  those  proceedings  were  going  on  at  Ballinrobe  ? — No. 

372.  You  did  not  see  Ballinrobe  till  the  Saturday  and  Sunday  ?— No. 

373.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  committee ; it  was  a provisional  committee, 

was  not  it  ? — Yes.  , . . 

374.  And  to  which  a number  of  gentlemen  put  their  names  down  at  the  assizes  k 
Yes,  at  the  assizes. 

375.  Many  of  the  gentlemen  who  put  their  names  down  at  the  assizes  to  insure 
the  return  of  Colonel  Higgins,  were  men  who  formed  no  active  election  com- 
mittee  ? — ^JSTo,  we  had  no  meeting  ; we  never  had  a meeting. 

376.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  deputy  sheriffs;  you  are  aware,  as  a 
magistrate,  that  being  a deputy  sheriff  in  Ireland  requires  the  qualification  of  being 
a 50  /.  freeholder  ? — Yes. 

377.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  getting  gentlemen  to  act  as  deputy  sheriffs  at  an 

Irish  election  ? — There  is.  . 

378.  It  is  verv  bad  pay,  is  it  not ; a guinea  a day  ? — Yes,  it  is  nothing  at  all. 

379.  There  is* a difficulty  in  getting  gentlemen  to  act  as  deputy  sheriffs?  It 
is  very  difficult  to  get  them,  because  50  l.  freeholders  are  very  scarce. 

380.  In  consequence  of  something  that  has  been  heard  with  respect  to  Ballin- 
robe,  it  was  arranged  that  you  should  go  as  a magistrate,  and  attend  the  militaij 
escort  of  the  voters? — Yes.  . 

381.  You  have  been  asked  about  prior  elections  ; did  you  ever  see  such  a scene 

at  any  town  before  as  you  did  in  Ballinrobe?— Never  in  any  county,  and  I have 
votes  in  five  different  counties.  . , 

382.  But  speaking  of  Ballinrobe;  did  you  ever  see  anything  like  thatr — No; 
nor  in  Mayo. 

383.  Did  Mr.  Moore’s  voters  require  any  protection,  from  anything  you  ever 

saw?  — Not  the  least.  . . , 

384.  As  far  as  you  saw,  was  the  violence  directed  against  Colonel  Higgins  s 
voters? — Against  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  and  friends. 

385.  You  were  anxious,  you  say,  for  the  military  to  get  your  voters  into  this 
yard  at  the  hotel? — They  were  anxious,  and  I was  anxious  for  their  safety  ; and 
the  voters  themselves  wished  to  be  protected  ; and  they  all  considered  it  was  the 
safest  to  get  into  the  yard,  and  not  to  go  through  the  town. 

386.  There  was  a large  mob  in  the  town  r — Tremendous. 

387.  When  those  dragoons  drew  their  swords,  those  two,  you  say  it  was  m 
consequence  of  some  men  waving  some  handkerchiefs  before  the  horses,  having 
got  hold  of  the  horses’  heads?— Yes,  and  backing  the  cars;  not  allowing  them 
to  go  into  the  yard  ; they  were  most  violent,  and  I had  no  police  to  arrest  them  ; 
the  police  were  far  off,  and  the  soldiers  would  not  arrest  them  ; they  would  not 
break  their  line. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

[Adjourned  to  To-morrow,  at  Eleven. 
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Jt.  Prer.dergast, 
Esq. 


sG  June  1857. 


Veneris , 26“  die  Junii , 1857. 


THE  Names  of  the  Members  called  over;  all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Richard  Prendergast,  Esq.,  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley , as  follows  : 

38S.  YOU  live  at  Ballygowan,  in  the  county  of  Mayo? — I do. 

389.  What  are  you  ? — A solicitor  retired  from  practice  for  years  back. 

390.  You  are  a voter  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

397.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke,  of  Corraleagh? — I do. 

392.  And  Mr.  David  Watson  Ruttledge,  who  was'examined  here  yesterday  ? 
— Y es. 

393.  Were  you  on  the  5th  of  April  at  Claremorris  ?— I was. 

394.  Did  you  accompany  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  from  Claremorris  to  Bailinrobe  > 
— I did. 

395*  That  was  on  the  Sunday  ? — On  the  Sunday,  with  the  exception  of  a very 
short  interval  that  we  were  separated. 

396.  You  went  to  vote  at  the  election?—!  did. 

397.  For  Colonel  Higgins? — For  Colonel  Higgins. 

395.  Did  Mr.  Ruttledge  escort  at  the  same  time  a body  of  voters  to  Ballin- 
robe  : — He  did. 

399.  He  had  a military  escort?— He  had  a party  of  dragoons. 

400.  You  went  with  him  the  whole  way  to  the  town  of  Bailinrobe  ? — I did. 

401.  When  you  arrived  at  Bailinrobe,  did  you  turn  up  a lane  to  avoid  the 
mob? — Yes. 

402.  To  endeavour  to  get  quietly  to  your  quarters  ? — Exactly  so. 

403.  Did  Mr.  Ruttledge  and  the  voters  go  up  that  lane? — They  did. 

404.  And  the  military  escort  r — They  did,  and  an  additional  party  of  military, 
and  I think  constabulary,  that  met  us  some  two  or  three  miles  from  Bailinrobe  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  greater  security. 

405.  Met  you  outside  the  town? — Some  short  distance  outside  the  town. 

406.  Did  you  come  to  a halt  in  the  lane  ?— Yes. 

4°7-  Is  there  a wall  running  down  one  side  of  that  lane  ? — There  is  a wall  on 
either  side  of  the  lane. 

408.  There  is  a wall  ? — Yes,  opposite,  on  the  two  sides. 

409.  You  chose  the  lane,  you  say,  as  a quiet  way  of  getting  to  your  quarters  ? 

Yes,  it  was  chosen,  I had  no  voice  about  it.  I went  on  along  with  the  people. 

410.  Were  the  voters  attacked  in  that  lane? — Thev  were. 

411.  By  whom  ? By  a party  of  people  that  had  been  upon  the  opposite  wall, 
either  on  the  wall  or  inside  it,  but  upon  a level  with  the  wall.  I say  they  com- 
manded from  their  position  the  wall,  whether  they  were  on  the  wall  or  not. 

412.  They  commanded  the  wall? — They  did. 

4'3*  ^as  that  a considerable  amount? — No,  indeed,  I would  not  say  it  was. 
There  might  have  been  some  7 or  8 or  10  people  upon  it : I am  speaking  of  the 
yard  inside  the  wall.  ’ re 

414.  But  round  about  r — Round  about  there  was  an  enormous  quantity. 

41|*  war  en0Ugh  to  suPP°rt  7 or  8 who  were  there?— Quite  so. 

416.  Who  appeared  to  you  to  be  leading  that  mob?— A clergyman  appeared 
to  me  to  be  leading  that  mob. 

417.  Mr.  Peter  Conway  ? — I did  not  exactly  know  him  personally  at  the  time, 
but  he  had  been,  as  we  were  coming  up. 

418.  Do 
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418.  Do  you  know  him  now?— I have  not  a doubt  of  the  individual,  but  per- 
son* I did  not  know  him  at  the  moment. 

41  q By  the  Committee.]  Have  you  any  doubt  that  it  was  Mr.  Conway  who 
did  this:— No  doubt;  I asked  upon  the  spot.  . 

, ova  Mr  O'Malley.  1 You  say  that  you  have  no  doubt  it  was  Mr.  Conway  who 
was  leading  them?— No  doubt;  he  was  upon  the  wall,  and  I should  say  they  were 
acting  under  his  influence  and  directions  ; influenced  by  him  altogether,  rt  would 

Whereabouts  did  he  station  himself? — Either  on  or  inside  the  wall ; l 

rould  not  say  which.  .. 

402.  Did  you  hear  him  speak?— I did,  I heard  him  speak  repeatedly  as  we 
were  advancing  through  the  lane  up  to  where  we  were  to  stop. 

423.  You  speak  Irish,  I believe  ?— I do. 

404.  Very  well  ? — Very  well. 

IX  Did  he  address  the  mob  in  Irish  ?— He  did.  I do  not  say  it  was  the 
mob,  because  the  party  I was  with  decidedly  were  not  a mob ; they  were  the 

426.  I want  to  know,  before  you  say  what  he  said  to  the  voters,  did  you  hear 
him  say  anything  to  the  mob  1 — I cannot  say  I did. 

427  But  you  did  hear  him  speaking  before  the  voters  came  up  ?- As  we  were 
coming  up  I heard  a voice,  and  I heard  the  expressions;  they  were  repeated  over 
and  over  and  over  again. 

428.  You  tell  me  he  addressed  the  voters?— Yes. 

420,  First  of  all,  had  he  a hat  on  when  yon  saw  him  first  ’—That  I cannot  tell. 

430.  Had  he  a hat  off  when  you  heard  him  speak  some  of  those  expressions 
That  1 cannot  recollect ; I will  only  say  what  I recollect 

431.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  you  heard  him  say?  I can. 

432.  I understand  that  what  he  said  was  in  Irish  ; you  are  going  to  give  us  a 
translation  as  near  as  yoo  can  : you  will  give  us  the  English  of  what  he  said  r-I 
will.  “ May  the  curse  of  God  and  the  curse  of  the  flock  upon  any  man  who  votes 

for  Higgins!”  „ , „ . y 

433/By  the  Committee .]  What  does  “ the  flock  mean  ?— It  means  the  con- 

° 434.  That  the  congregation  were  to  curse? — Of  course,  that  is  the  plain 

«“8iust  repeat  it  again  slowly The  curse  of.  God  and  the  curse  of  the 
flock  on  any  one  who  votes  for  Higgins  I”  That  is  my  interpretation  of  the 
expressions.  . „ e , 

436.  I believe  one  of  the  counsel  here  speaks  Irish  ?— Perfectly. 

437.  Perhaps  you  will  say  in  Irish  the  words  that  you  heard  the  priest  use  m 

Irish? — I will : “ Molocth  ghe  hoggus  Molocth  aphulbid  gogmnal  elbecn  a vens 
voter  ghr  Higgins  !”  „ T 

438.  I believe  you  are  a Roman-catholic  yourself  .—I  am.  . i r 1 

439.  And  you  have  been  well  acquainted  all  your  life  with  the  habits  and  feel- 
ings  of  the  peasantry  ? — I have. 

440.  And  the  class  from  which  those  voters  were  taken  i-  Y es. 

441.  Was  this  language  repeated  often  ?— It  was  several  times  ; it  was  repeat- 
ing ; in  fact,  I heard  the  voice  before  I could  exactly  know  the  expressions.  The 
voice  was  going  on  as  we  were  corning  up  from  the  moment  we  entered  the  lane, 

and  as  we  came  up  he  was  repeating  it.  . i.  .f 

442.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  those  were  used  as  merely  idle  words  of  anger, 
or  that  they  were  used  in  the  way  of  priestly  imprecation  r 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected  to  the  question. 

443.  Then  just  give  us  the  manner  5— The  manner  was  exceedingly  excited, 

very  excited  ; I would  say,  very  violent.  . , „ . t . , 

444.  Was  there  solemnity  in  the  manner  ? Decidedly  ; oh.,  cer  ai  y. 

445-  I suppose  you  have  heard  imprecations  before  now  ?— I have. 

446.  I think  I may  ask  you,  then  (I  must  persevere  with  that  question  and  tot 
the  Committee  decide  it),  did  it  appear  to  you  that  this  was  uttered  in  the  way  of 
priestly  imprecation? — _ 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected  that  this  was  asking  the  Witness 
inference,  whereas  that  was  for  the  Committee.-  The  Witness  could  only 
be  asked  as  to  facts.  - 

^-53— :gess.  2.  c 2 
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20  MINUTES  OF  EVIDEN  CE  taken  before  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

B.iWerg<w*,  Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question;  it  was  important 

q*  that  the  Committee  should  ascertain  the  mode  in  which  the  words  were 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  question 
as  put  was  a leading  question.  q 

447-  Mr.  O'Malley.']  What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  manner  iu  which  this 
was  pronounced  ? — I would  say  decidedly  in  the  way  of  denunciation. 

448-  By  the  Committee.]  That  is  your  own  personal  impression  ?— That  is  mv 

impression.  - 

449.  You  are  not  speaking  of  the  impression  made  upon  the  mob,  hut  what 
was  your  own  idea? — It  would  occur  to  me  to  be  the  same. 

450.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  What  appeared  to  you  to  be  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  voters  f-^-I  know  perfectly  well,  that  as  regarded  some  of  them  with  whom 
I have  been  m communication,  it  decidedly  excited  a feeling  of  disgust. 

451.  Did  itappearto  you  calculated  to  awe  Roman-catholic  voters  ? Thatwa* 

the  intention  of  it,  no  doubt.  ' 

452-  Was  it  calculated  to  effect  its  purpose ’—Decidedly  calculated  to  doit 

but  1 know  it  excited  a feeling  of  disgust  in  many  of  them. 

453.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  You  say  it  excited  a feeling  of  disoust  Yes 

454.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Being  a member  of  that  faith  vourself,  I ask  you  this 
whether  imprecations  of  that  kind  uttered  by  a priest  are  calculated  to  overawe 
the  lower  classes  ? — 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected  to  the  question. 

,JFhe  Cl‘al™wn  stated  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  Committee,  that  the 
Witness  had  already  said  enough  to  meet  the  question. 

robe  waf?— D’d  J°“  °bser''e  wbat  the  slate  of  the  town  of  Ballin- 

456.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — I was  there  from  the  Sunday,  or  rather  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  until  the  Tuesday  morning. 

457.  Where  did  you  stay?— At  Monaghan’s  Hotel. 

,-45b-  VVhat  w"ould  you  say  was  the  state  of  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  during  the 

me  you  were  there  r-I  would  say  it  was  in  a state  of  ferment  during  the  whole 
time  I was  there.  0 

Yes59’  By  the  Committee']  1 understood  yoUr  evidence  to  begin  on  Sunday?— 

dav?0,  "NT  UrVderptafd  y°u  *0W  t0  say>  that  you  were  in  Ballinrobe  on  the  Satur- 
y a?’  the  Slinday  fc0  the  Tuesday  morning. 

t?pjl  t,r*  Malley.]  Ferment  is  a word  capable  of  a great  manv  degrees? 

statl  nf  tr  ir  Pe,°P  6 Seetfd  t0  be  in  a ?reat  state  of  commotion,  and  a great 
apparently^  * Ut‘  fhe  m°b’  1 'vould  Cal1  thera’  the  iu^riated  mob, 

v™  7ob  ?— 1 wou|d  say  so  decidedly ; I never  saw  more  so. 

MonrJ1  ^re  aw,jre  l suPP°se  the  very  active  part  taken  by  the  Driests  for 

one  Me  at  the  “ °U  v “5  y°,?!d -d  lt  appear  *°  you  that  tl,e  to&riated  uiob  was  on 
one  side  of  the  quest, on  ?— Oh,  it  did  ; oh,  no  doubt  of  it. 

“r-  Moore?— For  Mr.  Moore  certainly,  not  for  Colonel  Higgins, 
have been t.ffoA  ?'  W ' y°U  ‘e11  us’  "^ther  in  yonr  judgment  k would 
S ?500*11  could  his  voters  go  out  without  an  escort, 
voters  tn  pnni  lp  tl  ^aS  ^ necessaT  to  have  an  escort  for  Colonel  Higgins’s 
man  b his  sett  L S°  00t  with  safetJ  a doubt  at  all  about  ¥;  no 

afifi  Fith  ° d V£ntare  t0  come  witl'°“'  Protection. 

400.  Either  military  or  police  ? — Yes 

™ters  comingup 

Thte  wa?  noC^gC:b“utDthe!r^he  h°‘elt°  Wa,kaboat  tha  t0™  ia  S^'- 

Mr.  O'Malley.]  Were  you  yourself  confined  to  your  hotel  ?-Indeed  I 

Hioiins^Th^were  Tj-b  you  ’ were  otber  supporters  of  Colonel 

ttiggms  r— Ihey  were  all  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters.  ■ 

471.  And 
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Ail  And  you  say  that,  in  point  of  fact,  they  were  restrained  from  going  out  1 
about  the  town  by  the  violence  of  the  mob  ?— Certainly  ; Mr.  Rutlidge  who  I 
-understand  was  examined  yesterday,  was  one  of  the  parties  inside.  He  had 
:not  gone  out  no  more  than  myself.  , A 5 

472.  You  describe  the  mob  ; would  you  say  they  had  possession  of  the  town  ? 

—I  would  decidedly.  , . . , 

473.  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  again,  after  you  saw  him  on  the 

wall  ?— Yes,  I did. 

474.  Where  did  you  see  him?— I saw  him  on  horseback  and  on  foot. 

475.  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  saw  him? — In  the  centre  of  the  town,  in 

the  town,  riding  up  and  down.  ..  , , 

476.  You  have  told  us  that  he  appeared  to  you  upon  the  wall  to  be  the 
leader  of  the  mob;  did  it  appear  to  you  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the  mob  m 
■the  town  ? — I do  not  like  to  go  that  length  ; I will  not  go  that  length. 

477.  Tell  us  how  far  you  will  go  ?— That  he  appeared  to  have  the  control  ot 
them ; but  whether  he  was  leading  them  or  exciting  them  I will  not  say. 

4-8.  I do  not  mean  to  say  he  was  commander  in  chief? — That  I cannot  say. 

470.  But  you  thought  he  had  a control  over  them  ? I should  say  so. 

480.  Did  you  observe  that  where  he  went  the  mob  went,  or  a mob  went . 

— The  town  was  crowded,  so  that  I could  not  well  tell  you. 

481.  It  was  all  a mob  ?— I will  not  say  that,  but  the  town  was  crowded  ; I 

■ dare  say  there  were  a great  number  of  peaceable  people  there,  but  the  mob 
.appeared  to  me  to  be  predominant.  . , . , T 

482.  Did  you  see  any  other  Roman-catholic  priests  in  the  town  .— -1  tnm 
did  on  Sunday  ; I think  I saw  Mr.  Hardiman,  the  parish  priest  of  Ballmrobe. 

483.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — T saw  him  in  the  town  of  Ballmrobe. 

484.  Did  he  appear  to  be  taking  atiy  part  ?— No,  indeed. 

485.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Peter  Conway  there,  you  saw  him  on  Sunday  ; did 

you  see  him  on  Monday  ? — I did.  . T . , 

486.  Did  you  see  him  on  Tuesday  ? — I cannot  say  that  I did,  foi  I left  very 
early;  I left  as  early  as  I could  get  away  on  Tuesday. 

487.  Is  Ballmrobe  his  parish  ? — I think  he  is  curate  of  Ballmrobe. 

488.  By  the  Committee.']  But  the  parish  priest  was  not  taking  any  part,  you 
say  ? — I will  not  say  so ; he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  be. 

480.  Mr.  O'Malley. ] Were  you  at  the  polling  booths?— I was. 

490.  When  did  the  polling  commence? — I believe  about  nine  o clock,  1 think  ; 

I cannot  venture  to  say  positively.  . . . c 

491.  There  were  two  booths  there,  one  for  Claremorris  and  the  other  for  the 

barony  of  Kilmaine  ? — Yes. 

49i.  How  are  tire,  separated,  those  booths?—  Drey  are  on  either  side  of  the 
Court-house.  1 did  not  go  into  the  Kilmaine  booth  at  all. 

493.  You  did  not  see  what  was  going  on  there  ?— No,  X had  no  right  to. 

494.  Bj  the  Committee .]  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  going  to  the  polling  booth ; 

were  you  escorted  ? — I was.  _ 

495.  Could  you  have  gone  there  without  an  escort?— Decidedly  not. 

496.  At  other  elections  have  yon  been  escorted,  when  you  have  voted  in 

former  years  for  the  county  of  Mayo ; have  you  voted  in  ormer  years  . 
some  occasions.  I do  not  think  I have,  because  I went  with  the  popular  party  in 
some  way  or  other;  but  Colonel  Higgins  appeared  to  be  rather  the  reverse  upon 
this  occasion.  _ „ 

497-  Has  it  been  usual,  at  former  elections  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  for  voteis 
to  he  brought  up  under  the  protection  of  an  escort?— 1 would  say  not. 

49S.  You  would  say  not?— 1 think  not,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes  ; 1 think 
not;  that  would  go  to  a considerable  period  in  the  elections. 

499.  It  is  not  a matter  of  course  to  do  it?— I would  say  not,  as  far  as  my 

■experience  goes.  . . n mji 

500.  Independently  of  the  excitement  of  the  election  ? Decidedly. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 


501.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  not'in  your  recollection  that  voters 
been  brought  up  under  protection  at  contested  elections  in  Mayo  . o 
that. 


have 
not  say 


502.  Do  you  know  yourself  that  voters  have  been  brought  up  under  protection 
0.53— Sess.  2.  03 


l.  Prendergast, 
Esq. 
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R.  tradcrgad,  in  contested  elections  ’—They  have  been  brought  into  the  town  under  protect' 

but  whether,  when  they  arrived  in  the  town,  they  have  been  brought  un  tod"’ 

26  June  1857  P°'!  Unde!i  Protec*ion-  J ca™ot  sa>'  i b“‘  I they  have  been  broi.ht  un 

under  protection  from  the  country  into  the  town  to  vote,  but  I do  not  recolle  t 
the  necessity  for  the  protection  of  the  military  in  the  town.  The  police  raio-U 
have  been  employed,  but  I do  not  recollect  the  military.  ° C 

503.  Have  you  not  taken  a part  in  a good  many  contested  elections  in  Mavn? 
— I have.  J0, 

. 5°4-  Do  you  recollect  the  election  in  1 826  ? — I do. 

505.  I believe  there  were  military  and  police  to  a considerable  extent  at  that 

election  ?— I do  not  know  exactly,  because  the  election  was  terminated  in  a verv 
sbort  time  in  1826,  according  to  ray  recollection.  ’ 

506.  Do  you  recollect  Colonel  MacAIpin’s  election  ? — I do. 

507.  Were  there  military  and  police  at  that  election  (—Faith  I cannot  tell  at 
that  election. 

50S.  Now,  sir,  recollect?— I would  tell  you  at  once  if  I could  recollect  I 
voted  for  Higgins  and  Moore  at  that  election ; and  I went  all  alone  by  mvself 
over  in  my  own  gig  there,  and  from  the  time  I left  home  until  I returned  borne 
how*!  voted  W8S  "0t  S ,UeSt'°"  asked  me’  because  >t  "'as  perfectly  ascertained 

509.  Do  you  recollect  Mr.  Mills  McDonald's  election  ?— No : I took  no  uart  in 

bis  election.  r 

510.  You  recollect  Mr.  Joseph  M'Donald’s  election? — I do. 

511.  Do  you  recollect  the  military  being  at  that  time  in  the  town  and  in  the 

county  I would  uot  venture  to  charge  my  recollection  with  it : they  mio-ht  be 
but  I shall  uot  say.  J 0 ’ 

512.  By  the  Committee.']  When  was  that  election;  what  year  was  that?— It 
was  previous  to  <836;  for  I think,  as  well  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  it  was  at 
that  tune  that  Mr.  M'Donald  died.  It  probably  might  be  between  1 830  and  1S34 
1 will  not  venture  to  say.  I know  I voted  at  the  election. 

513.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  in  every  contested  election  at  Mayo 
the  military  have  been  brought  into  the  county,  and  strong  bodies  of  police?-I 
cannol.  well  say ; it  may  have  been. 

514.  Then  you  can  neither  say  whether  thev  were  or  were  not ’—Probably 

they  were.  J 

515.  But  I do  not  ask  probably  ; I ask  the  fact,  yes  or  no.  You  cannot  charge 
your  recollection  ? — No. 

516.  You  do  not  recollect? — No. 

517-  Now,  we  will  commence  with  Sunday  ; at  what  hour  did  you  leave  home 
that  morning  rw I think  about  10  o’clock.  ' 

^ ou  met  ^r*  ^dore  Bourke  on  the  way  ; did  you  meet  him  on  the  way? 

519-  Where  did  you  meet  him  ?— I met  him  upon  the  short  line  of  road,  a 
ne»-  line  ot  road  that  was  made  between  my  house  and  his.  I met  him  by  ap- 
pointment there.  I had  a note  in  the  morning  from  him. 

520.  Was  there  any  one  with  him  ? — There  was. 

521.  Freeholders  r-v-His  own  tenants  were  with  him,  and,  I believe,  some 
others. 

522.  Was  there  any  cheering  when  he  came  up  to  you  ?— No : I would  say  no. 

I do  not  recollect  any. 

523.  Just  recollect  for  a moment;  was  there  a cheer  given  when  the  free- 
holders  came  up  to  you  on.  the  road,  “ Hurrah  for  Higgins”? — I cannot  say 
whether  there  was  or  not;  it  was  not  a very  loud  cheer,  if  there  was : it  made  no 
impression  upon  me. 

524.  Was  there  any  cheering,  or  not  ’—There  might  be  ; I cannot  say  that 

there  was.  ° J 

525.  Was  there  any  cheering  upon  the  road  from  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  and  his 
party  when  they  came  up  to  you?— Upon  my  life  1 have  no  recollection;  there 
might  be  ; 1 will  not  say  whether  there  was  or  was  not. 

526.  Yon  do  not  recollect  ? — I cannot ; I would  be  more  disposed  to  say  there 
cheerino  “eCaUSe  “e)  were  a!1  on  one  sidel  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 

J27.  Was  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke’s  son  there?— He  was. 

528.  Did  you  hear  him  cheer  ? — No. 


$*?■- 


Now 
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529.  Now  come  to  Ballinrobe ; you  say  there  were  a few  people  upon  the  wall  1 

^^q^Yoq  say  round  about  there  were  a number  of  people  ?— There  were  at 

^j^i.  Was  notone  end  of  the  lane  stopped  up  by  the  military'?  Both  ends 
were  stopped  up  by  the  military,  I would  say. 

532.  Is  not  this  yard  where  the  people  were  a considerable  distance  down  the 
lane  from  where  the  military  were  ? — I would  say  not. 

533.  Is  it  not  some  to  or  20  perches?— I think  that  would  be  rather  too  tar; 
it  may  be  10  perches;  it  is  a very  short  distance  from  the  main  street. 

<534.  That  bein'!  the  state  of  things,  there  was  nobody  nearer  to  these  seven  or 
eight  people  on  the  wall  than  the’persons  who  were  outside  the  military  111  the 
main  street;  you  said  there  were  a number  of  people  round  about;  the  learned 
counsel  on  the  other  side  asked  you  the  question.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there 
were  no  persons  nearer  there  than  the  persons  in  the  High-street,  outside  the  lane  r 
—The  people  that  appeared  to  me  to  be  next  the  party  with  whom  I was  were 
the  people  that  were  either  on  the  wall  or  inside  the  wall  with  the  clergyman. 

535.  Iam  not  talking  of  those  people;  I am  talking  of  persons  round  about; 

I took  down  your  words,  and  you  said,  round  about  there  were  a number  of  people  ; 

I ask  you  whether  there  were  any  other  people  in  the  lane  ? I did  not  mean  to 
say  round  about  me,  because  either  end  of  the  lane  was  secured  by  the  military , 
the  attack  came  from  the  opposite  yard. 

536.  Then,  besides  the  people  in  the  yard,  there  was  no  other  person  connected 
with  them  unless  outside  the  military,  at  either  end  ? — I would  say  so ; the  attac  t 
upon  the  voters  came  entirely  from  the  wall. 

537.  I suppose  there  was  a good  deal  of  noise  in  the  lane  as  you  were  cc>mmg 

up? — No,  I would  say  not ; I would  say  it  was  quiet;  it  had  been  quiet  all  the 
way  from  Claremorris;  we  got  into  the  lane,  and  it  was  then  I heard  the  upioar, 
a few  perches  before.  . , 

538.  If  anybody  should  say  there  was  considerable  noise  in  the  lane  at  tne 
time,  would  he  say  what  was  correct?— There  was  noise  in  the  street,  and  there 
might  have  been  a great  deal  of  noise  in  clearing  the  lane  by  the  military ; i saw 
them  on  before  me,  but  I was  not  by  at  the  time. 

539.  At  the  time  you  got  up  and  your  party,  when  you  saw  lather  Conway 

and  the  men  on  the  wall,  was  not  there  a good  deal  of  noise  at  that  tune  in  the 
lane  ?— There  had  been  the  excitement  of  the  removal  of  the  people,  notlimg 
more ; there  was  noise ; decidedly  there  was  noise.  , 

540.  Was  not  there  a good  deal  of  noise  in  the  lane  at  that  time : I he  lane 

had  been  cleared  of  all  but  the  voters  that  were  coming  up,  and  the  people  on 
the  wall. 

541.  I want  an  answer  to  my  question : was  there  or  was  not  there  anY  n°Ise 

in  the  lane  at  that  time  ?— None,  except  what  immediately  preceded  the  clearing 
of  it,  or  accompanied  it.  _ . T . . , 

542.  You  say  you  heard  Mr.  Conway  speaking? — I did;  I heard  the  Cie  - 


gyman. 


j said  ? 


543.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  heard  distinctly  what  Mr.  Conway  • 

Indeed  I did,  and  said  more  than  once. 

544-  Did  vou  hear  him  say  anything  that  day  about  going  to  mass  i\o. 

545-  Could  he  have  said  it  without  your  catching  it? — Before  I came  up  1 

might.  ,, , v 

546.  I confine  myself  to  the  time  you  say  he  was  speaking  on  the  wall i\ot 

in  my  hearing  he  did  not.  . s , 

547.  Might  he  have  said  that  without  your  hearing  it?— T am  more  disposed 
to  sav  he  did  not;  I did  not  bear  him  say  it.  . 

548.  Might  he  have  said  it;  did  he  say  it  was  wrong  of  those  persons  not  to 
have  gone  to  mass  upon  that  Sunday,  instead  of  being  there  r I did  not  heai  v . 

549-  You  did  not  hear  him  say  that?— No,  the  expression  that  he  made  use 
of  made  a strong  impression  upon  me.  I do  not  recollect  his  having  sai  so , 
I will  not  say  he  did  not  say  it.  T T 

550.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  of  “ tampel”  in  the  lane  1 No, 
think  he  did  say  it,  . , 

551-  Are  you  sure  hedid  not  say  it? — I am  not  sure  of  it,  but  I co  no  leco 
lect  that  he  did  ; I did  not.  hear  him.  . nf 

552.  Then  if  anybody  has  said  that  he  said  the  voters  would  have  the. curse  m 
0-53— Sess.  2.  c 4 
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R.  Prendergast,  the  “ tampel”  upon  them,  would  that  be  correct  ? — So  far  as  my  knowledge  a 
Estl-  it  would  be  incorrect ; I did  not  hear  it.  ” °0es' 

~ 553-  The  word  “ tampel ,”  I believe,  is  a building,  a chapel,  or  church  • it  i 

26  June  1857.  the  Irish  for  a building? — I understand  it  means  a church. 

554.  Or  a churchyard ; did  you  hear  Mr.  Conway  make  any  other  observations 
to  the  persons  about  him  ?— I cannot  say  that  I did,  for  Mr.  Conway  a0t  ve  S 
quickly  off  the  wall,  or  from  the  inside  of  the  wall,  in  consequence  of  a^circu  ^ 
stance  that  occurred. 

555-  Was  there  any  particular  reason  for  his  getting  off  the  wall?— I think 
there  was. 

5 56.  What  was  the  reason  ? — The  stones  were  coming  very  rapidly  from  the 

wall ; they  were  just  opposite  me ; two  of  them  dropped  into  the  gig  jn  which 
I was  sitting,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke,  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke’s  son,  who  had  been 
with  us,  seeing  the  stones  coming,  and  anxious  for  his'  own  safety,  and  that  of  his 
father's  tenants, 

557.  Do  not  tell  us  what  he  was  anxious  about,  you  do  not  know  that-  but 
what  did  he  do  ? — He  turned  round,  and  he  took  a pistol  in  his  hand  and'  pre- 
sented it  right  across  the  wall,  and  said  if  any  more  stones  came  he  would  make 
use  of  it;  and  the  stones  discontinued  very  quickly. 

555.  Did  he  not  present  the  pistol  at  Mr.  Conway  ?— Nobody  could  say  exactly 

where  he  presented  it,  but  he  was  opposite.  * •' 

559.  Did  be  not  present  the  pistol  at  Mr.  Conway? — I will  not  say  he  did  not 
but  I do  not  think  so,  from  the  position  of  Mr.  Conway  and  that  of  the  rest  of  the 
people  that  were  with  him.  I think  Mr.  Conway  Look  the  hint,  and  I think  he 
was  quite  right;  he  disappeared;  for  if  the  stones  had  continued  comino-  as  they 
were,  I could  hardly  answer  for  Mr.  Bourke  what  he  would  have  done;  but  I 
know  I cautioned  Mr.  Bourke  when  I saw  them  coining : I said,  “ Take  care  be 
cautious.”  He  was  very  cool,  but  still  he  kept  the  pistol,  if  you  want  the  fact 
in  that  position.  * 

560.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  he  point  it  at  anybody  in  particular  ?— I could 
not  exactly  say,  for  there  might  have  been  5 or  8 people  on  the  wall  or  inside  the 
wall,  I cannot  say  which. 

561.  He  did  not  point  it  directly  at  the  priest?— I will  not  venture  to  say  that 
he  did  or  that  he  did  not,  because  he  was  in  the  body  opposite. 

562.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Do  you  know  who  took  that  pistol  from  Mr.  Bourke 
afterwards  ? — No. 

563.  You  were  not  present?— No,  nor  do  I know  that  it  was  taken  at  all;  I 

irn.0tPthlnk  11  was  taken;  t0  telJ  y°u  the  truth,  I rather  think  he  kept  it  for 
self-defence. 

s64'  You  say  on  MoDday  tlle  town  ™ iD  a state  of  ferment ; I hope  you  heard. 
Mr.  Conway  more  distinctly  than  you  hear  me  ?— I hear  you  well  enough,  but 
Mr.  Conway  did  not  speak  in  a playhouse  whisper  at  all,  it  was  intended  to  be 
.heard,  and  it  was  so. 

565.  Are  you  aware  that  Monday  is  the  market-day  at  Ballinrobe  ? — I am. 

500.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  there  is  always  a very  large  market  at  Ballinrobe? 

£ believe  so  ; I believe  it  is  a large  market  at  Ballinrobe. 

567.  The  town  being  generally  very  largely  thronged  ?— I believe  so. 

568.  I believe  I may  tax  your  recollection  further  to  this  extent,  that,  during 
elections,  people  generally  come  in  to  look  at  the  fun,  is  not  that  the  fact?— In 
faith,  I did  not  see  any  fun  in  it;  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I know  there  was  no  fun. 
upon  this  occasion. 

569.  Do  the  lower  class  come  in  on  these  occasions  ? — I dare  say  they  do,, 
particularly  in  our  country. 

57°-  Is  it  not  the  fact,  that,  in  our  country,  the  lower  classes  do  consider  an 
ejection  great  fun  ? — I believe  so. 

571.  Do  not  say  ‘‘believe,”  but  is  it  nut  the  fact  ? — I do  not  know  whether  it  is 
the  fact  or  not,  that  is  my  understanding  of  it. 

572.  Then  there  was  nothing  wonderful  in  a number  of  people  being  in  the 
town  both  on  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday?— I could  not  say  it  was  anything 
very  extraordinary. 

573-  You  said  it  appeared  to  you  that  the  man  was  on  Mr.  Moore’s  side  1— 
It  did. 

J74.  Do  you  happen  to  know  if  there  was  a third  candidate  at  all  at  that 
el  ection  ? — I do. 

57.5-  Who 
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Who  was  he?— Captain  Palmer.  R.  Prendergesl, 

Can  vou  say  whether  there  was  any  little  excitement  about  Captain  ‘""I 

Palmer? — Indeed,  I do  not  think  there  was,  because  I believe  his  name  was  ^ w l8s7> 
scarcely  known  to  the  freeholders. 

. Did  not  he  head  the  poll  ? — He  might. 

478*  At  the  election  ? — He  did  so  I heard.  , 

579  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  no  excitement  about  Captain  Palmer  r 

I did  not  hear  any. 

cSo.  You  did  not?— No.  , 

in  fact,  I believe  you  beard  nothing  hut  what  you  heard  in  the  hotel  lrom 
Mr  Hutliclge ; you  kept  inside  of  the  hotel  ? — I heard  a good  deal  more  than 
what  I heard  upon  that  occasion.  . .a  a 

(So  Your  evidence  to  the  Committee  is,  that  you  were  not  outside  the  door 
durinv  the  Monday  and  Tuesday  ; I rather  think  yon  took  care  of  yourself  in- 
side r— On  Tuesday  I left  Ballinrobe. 

583.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  you  were  there?— On  Monday  I was  there. 

S84!  You  were  in  the  Claremorris  Barony  booth?— Yes,  I was. 

585.  Did  you  see  any  voters  came  to  poll  while  you  were  there.  To  be  sure 

* ^86.  Did  you  not  see  those  men  come  up  without  protection  < — Indeed  I did. 

The  people  were  without  protection  when  they  came  within  the  booth;  but  my 
belief  is,  that  they  did  not  come  to  the  steps  of  the  booth  without  protection. 

587.  That  is  your  belief.  I do  not  want  your  belief  upon  a matter  of  fact;  I 

want  what  you  saw  in  the  booth?— In  the  booth  there  was  no  excitement;  there 
was  a capital  officer,  and  he  took  very  good  care  to  keep  good  order ; there  was 
no  protection  wanting  at  all  in  the  booth.  . , 

588.  Are  you  aware  how  these  men  of  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  s voted  r 1 am. 

589.  How  did  they  vote  ?— For  Colonel  Higgins.  ., 

590.  Every  man  of  them  ?— Every  man  of  them,  I should  say,  without  any 

cqi  Every  man  of  them,  without  any  mistake  ?— Without  any  mistake. 
ro2.  Then  the  effect  of  what  you  called  Mr.  Conway’s  intimidation  upon  these 
men  was,  that  every  man  of  them  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins;  is  that  the _ fact  r 
It  was  : I told  you  that  several  of  them  were  disgusted  with  the  conduct  that  had 

593.  And  it  really  had  no  effect  upon  them  ?— A counteracting  effect  as  regards 

some  of  them.  , _ , . TT-  • i t?  *1.. 

594.  A counteracting  effect,  for  they  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  r-Exactly  ; a 
counteracting  effect,  for  they  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

595.  By  the  Committee.']  Every  man  that  accompanied  Mr.  Bourke  voted  for 
Colonel  Higgins?— Yes,  every  man  that  accompanied  him  voted  for  Colonel 

596.  Mr.  Buchanan. 1 Every  man  that  came  with  Mr.  Bourke  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins?— Yes. 

597.  Did  not  they  plump  for  him? — They  did. 

598.  That  is  what  you  call  intimidation  ?— Intimidation  and  disgust  are  two 
very  different  things ; I think  they  may  approach  and  be  closely  connected. 

590.  You  saw  a Roman-catholic  clergyman  in  the  town  on  the  Monday,  you 
tell  me ; did  vou  happen  to  see  any  Protestant  clelgymeu  ?— I did  ; 1 saw  a 
Protestant  clei'-gyman  who  told  me  he  voted  : I think  it  was  before  he  voted  that 

(Soo.Tsuppose  you  have  heard  that  Mr.  Conway  is  the  curate  of  Ballinrobe? 

— I believe  so.  , , * 

601.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  has  a residence  just  by  the  new  chapel  of 
Ballinrobe? — I am  not  aware. 

60a . Do  you  know  where  the  new  chapel  is  i Yes.  , , 

603.  Did  you  observe  a house  at  that  chapel?  I cannot  say,  use 

there  some  years  back.  , , 

604.  Can  you  tell  me  who  presided  in  the  Claremorris  booth'— Mr. 

Jennings.  , , , 

605.  Is  that  Mr.  Beniamin  W.  Jennings,  of  Mount  Jennings  r--l  do  not  Know 
exactly  what  his  other  name  is,  but  I know  lie  is  son  to  Mr.  Benjamin  Jennings. 

606.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jennings  who  was  in  the  booth  ? I do.  . 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  D ' ’ 
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607.  Are  you  aware  that  he  was  a supporter  ot  Colonel  Hio-uins  ?_i  1,  , 

he  was.  0=5  ' 1 neard 

608.  Did  you  hear  that  he  was  upon  his  committee? — I cannot  say  I did 

609.  Will  you  take  that  list  in  your  hands  ( handing  the  same  to  the  •> 

— I cannot  say  I did.  { 

610.  Will  you  look  at  the  crosses  in  the  left  hand  margin Thp  • 

Benjamin  W.  Jennings.  S ' Aueseco&dis 

611.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Do  you  know  anything  of  that  list? — No. 

6:2.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Is  that  the  gentleman  who  presided  in  the  booth-— 
1 cannot  say  that  it  is,  because  I believe  that  is  his  father’s  name,  whether  it 
the  sT  name  °r  UOt  ’ 1 d°  DOt  kn°VV  wbether  that  name  applies  to  the  father  or 

i.i6lU?°  "oP  other  booth  ?_Not  of  my  own  know- 

ledge,  I heaid  that  Mr.  Sharkey  did  ; I heard  his  name. 

614.  By  the  Committee.]  But  you  were  not  in  the  other  booth  at  all  • vou  can- 
not  speak  to  that  ? — No.  ’ ' can 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

G15.  You  were  asked  about  previous  elections,  and  you  told  us  of  one  some- 
IL  tl"  Act  on  f I"*  Z ,?36 ! l0"S  iS  h * P*»  >0  interpose 

Lord kaSe*.  ,tWaSm  ,826’  if  ‘hat  "aS  tbe  P™d  °f 

came^m^l1.^!?*' Whe“  ca“e“P’  1 understand  you  before  the  cavalcade 
y “ t £ military,  a portion  of  the  military  went  on  and  cleared  the  lane?- 

xes , they  were  in  advance 
617.  They  cleared  the  lane  ?— So  I would  say  ; yes. 

the  escort!6  Th°;  ^ • hey  Lad  Cleared  the  Iane’  st°PPed  UP  both  by 

me  escort . — lhat  is  my  impression.  J 

andwhil^iwi’  W,hat®Ver  the,noi?e  in  tbe  might  be  before  it  was  cleared, 
stODDcd dun  Ta  C “?Kgl  at  the  tlmf!  whei1  y°u  were  in  tlle  lane.  und  both  ends 
I came  np.P’  J 7 h“e  ™ much  Doise  in  tbe  Iane  >‘self?-No  ; not  when 

Mrt2Conw°av-''ifd«a!S°  as!eju?ith  resPect  to  the  words  which  were  uttered  by 
the"  chanel  "V,.rt  t.  re  mucb  difference  in  point  of  substance  between  the  curse  of 
foemeahforrof  carae  °f  the  congregation  in  the  chapel;  what  would  be 
likeTo be  efforingfofofoat  “ Chape1’  °‘"  d“  ““  °f  the  d°  “* 

mearf  CUrse  of. the  building,  the  stone  ?-No,  it  would 

chapel  SS  0 — congregation,  of  the  whole  flock;  the  body  in  the 

church  WOldd  identical  in  meaning,  the  curse  of  the 

be  as  much  as  the  other.  6 COn§reSatiorl  ?— 1 "°uld  apprehend  the  one  would 

the6p?iesT°— SSnlyh0Se  W°rdS  y°U  heard  were  rePeated  frequently  by 

young  J\Jr0VourkpaSwhdta,JOU^- stones  ’ you  say  that  before  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke, 
young  Mr.  Uourke,  whatever  his  name  is ?_-J0seph. 

—They  w erTfl ingiq g°constmuly ^ interP°sed  there  were  several  stones  thrown? 

utterance  o/those^uT*561^  ^efcb®F  *kose  stones  followed  rapidly  after  the  first 
them  h 1 h W’°rds  Which  he  USed  ?— rrl  would  say  they  accompanied 

fioR  Tv?r  carr‘aSe  was  struck?.— It -was. 

say  that.  Thev  borsf®  taken  by  the  head? — I cannot  say;  1 cannot  well 

have  been  taken  by  thehTad^  “t0  MonaShan’s  yar<1>-  and  of  course  they  must 

you,  because Pai't- of • the  .mob  interpose? — I cannot  well  tell 
there  were  a nartv  sevprai  f ^eTe  011  ^arseback  that  accompanied  the  voters ; 
and  clTnV0r  L I ?!  u V 0tLer * Were  on  horseback,  others  were  in  cars, 

-ofmiglftt^ 

631.  Mr. 
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- jjr  O’ Malley .]  Did  you  Bee  an  effort  made  to  pull  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke  off' 
his  horse  I— I will  not  venture  to  say  that ; I rather  think  I did  ; but  I will  not  be 

^°6t2  My  learned  friend  says,  you  said  there  were  no  people  in  the  lane,  and 
wishes  to  know  how'  he  could  have  been  pulled  off  his  horse;  was  the  wall  very 
Irish  t — Probably  eight  or  nine  feet  high.  , , ,, 

°6t"  Did  any  of  the  people  get  into  the  lane  ? — Not  that  I could  perceive. 

6-4  Where  were  the  people  that  pulled  Mr.  Bourke  off  his  horse  i— They 
must  have  been  in  the  lane,  decidedly ; whether  they  came  out  of  Monaghan’s 

yard,  or  came  off  the  wall,  X cannot  say.  ^ ...  , 

J 635.  You  told  us  a pistol  was  presented,  and  Mr.  Conway  took  the  hint  t — I 
did  • and  all  the  people  that  were  with  him  took  the  hint. 

636.  Bid  it  appear  to  you  that  a hint  to  Mr.  Conway  was  enough  for  tlie 

m°637.  You  were  asked  if  there  is  a market  on  Monday ; is  there  any  market  on 
Sunday  there  ? — No. 

6q8  Or  on  Tuesday  ? — No. 

6%.  There  is  no  Tuesday  market  at  Ballinrobe  ?— N o ; I never  heard  of  it. 

640.  At  what  hour  did  you  go  away  on  Tuesday  morning  ?— Early  in  the 
morning ; I would  say  about  eight  o’clock. 

641.  Were  you  escorted  home? — I was. 

642.  Was  the  town  in  a state  of  ferment  then  ? — I did  not  go  into  the  town ; 

is  it  Ballinrobe  you  mean  ? . 

643.  Ballinrobe. — They  were  beginning  then  to  collect ; there  had  been  a very, 
very  heavy  fall  of  rain  on  the  Tuesday  morning, 

644.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  an  escort  for  your 
safety  out,  then  ? — I have  not  a doubt  at  all  about  it. 

645.  Those  voters  that  went  with  you,  where  were  they  taken  to ; you  said 
you  had  a considerable  escort  when  you  went  in?  — They  were  taken  into 
Monaghan’s  Hotel. 

646.  You  told  us  that  you  had  a very  considerable  escort,  and  that  the  priest, 

Mr.  Conway,  took  the  hint? — Yes.  . . , 

647.  Did  they  remain  at  Monaghan’s  Hotel  at  the  time  of  the  election ; the 
voters  ? — They  did,  1 believe. 

648.  And  very  good  care  was  taken  of  them  until  they  got  up  to  the  booths?— 

I would  say  so  ; it  appeared  to  me  so.  . 

649.  Was  there  any  means  taken,  do  you  remember,  to  secure  their  going  up 

safely  r — There  was  a party 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  that  this  did  not  arise  out  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Mr.  O'Malley  stated,  that  it  arose  out  of  the  cross-examination  with  regard 
to  the  manner  in  which  the  persons  brought  in  with  the  escort  voted. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  ques- 
tion properly  arose  out  of  the  cross-examination. 

650.  During  the  time  the  voters  were  in  the  hotel  at  Monaghan’s,  I understand 
from  you  the  hotel  itself  was  well  guarded? — I believe  it  was. 

651.  With  police?— I believe  it  was;  I believe  there  were  constabulary. 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  course  of  re-examination. 


652.  By  the  Committee. ] Did  you  say  it  was  quiet  all  the  way  from  Clare- 

morris  to  Ballinrobe  ?— From  Claremorris  it  was  ; but  there  was  a scene  in  Clare- 
mor.ris  that  I took  no  part  in  ; but  from  the  time  we  left  Claremorris  until  1 got 
to  Ballinrobe,  it  was  quiet ; it  was  only  in  the  lane  I saw  it.  , 

65 3.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  have  been  asked  if  there  is  a market  on  Sunday 
and  Tuesday  ; do  you  know  where  the  chapel  of  Ballinrobe  is  ; it  is  outsi  e e 
town  on  the  Westport  road,  is  it  not? — That  is  the  old  chapel. 

654.  The  people  coming  into  Ballinrobe  in  that  direction,  should  they  not  pass 

by  Monaghan’s  Hotel  going  to  mass,  to  go  to  that  chapel  ? — I believe  so.  „ 

655.  By  the  Committee .]  What  is  the  Dish  word  for  “ church  ? Aampe  . 

656.  "What  is  the  Irish  word  for  “ flock”  ? — “ Pop  pel.’  _ 
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657.  Do  you  think  there  is  such  a resemblance  between  the  two  words  in  nr 
nunciation  as  would  lead  any  man  listening  to  confound  one  with  the  other 

do  not  think  anybody  that  understands  Irish  could  confound  them.  ' 1 

658.  Did  you  hear  the  word  “ million”  used  ? — No. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Joseph  Bourke , Esq.,  was  called  in  : and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examinprt  h, 
Mr.  O'Malley , as  follows : by 

659.  YOU  are  the  son  of  Isidore  Bourke,  of  Conaghleagh  ? — Yes. 

660.  Are  there  several  of  your  father’s  tenantry  who  are  voters  for  the  countv 

Mayo? — Yes.  y 

66 1.  Did  your  father  give  his  support  to  Colonel  Higgins? — He  did. 

662.  Did  you  collect  the  voters,  or  assist  in  collecting  voters,  upon  the  5th  of 
April  for  the  purpose  of  taking  them  up  ? — On  the  Saturday  I assisted  in  col- 
lecting  them. 

_ 663.  And  on  the  5th,  did  you  accompany  them  ?— On  the  Sunday  morning  I 
did. 

664.  On  the  Sunday,  was  Mr.  Rutlidge  in  command  of  the  escort,  the  magis- 
trate?— He  was  with  them  in  Clare;  I believe  he  was  in  command  of  them  into 
Ballinrobe,  and  there  was  another  magistrate  in  Clare  along  with  him. 

665.  Who  was  that  ? — Mr.  Farrell. 

666.  Did  you  apply,  or  your  father,  for  the  escort  ?— We  applied  a few  days 
before  that,  in  committee,  for  it. 

667.  For  the  escort? — Yes. 

668.  Do  you  think  you  could  have  got  the  voters  up  without  it?— No. 

669.  They  would  not  have  come  ?— We  could  not  have  brought  them. 

670.  Do  you  think  they  would  have  come  up  without  the  escort? — They  might 
have  been  anxious  to  come,  but  some  of  them  would  not  come. 

671.  Do  you  know,  from  communication  with  them,  that  they  would  not  have 
come  without  the  escort  ? — 


Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  question. 

672.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  When  was  it ; before  or  after  vou  had  gone  to  Ballinrobe? 
— Before. 

673.  Did  you  apply  to  the  voters  to  go  to  Ballinrobe?— I did. 

674.  Did  they  refuse  to  go  without  an  escort  ?— Some  of  them  stated  they 
were  afraid  they  would  be  beaten  severely  unless  they  had  an  escort ; they  said 
that  they  were  afraid  to  go  ; and  when  I promised  they  would  be  protected  by  a 
large  military  and  police  force,  they  then  said  they  were  quite  ready  to  go. 

67.5.  Before  we  get  to  that,  were  you  present*  at  the  chapel  of  Claremorris 
on  Sunday  the  29th  of  March  ? — No,  but  I was  in  Claremorris  on  a Thursday 
about  that  time;  it  was  some  holiday,  the  25th  of  March,  I think. 

676.  Were  you  at  chapel? — I was. 

677.  Who  is  the  parish  priest?— The  Reverend  Peter  Reynolds. 

678.  By  the  Committee.’]  At  Claremorris  ?— At  Claremorris 

679.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  At  the. chapel?— Yes. 

680.  You  say  you  attended  there? — Yes. 

68 1.  Was  Mr.  Reynolds  there?— He  was ; he  officiated. 

682.  Did  you  hear  him  address  the  people  assembled  ?— He  did. 

3-  I do  ”ot  want  you  to  tell  us  all  he  said,  but  did  vou  hear  him  address 
them  with  reference  to  the  coming  election?— I did;  he  called  upon  them  to 
assemble  on  the  Sunday  following  at  the  chapel,  where  they  were  to  consult 

684.  To  consult  about  the  election  ? — Yes. 

684.* Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  candidates  ?— He  did  ; he  advised  them  to 
vote  for  the  two  present  members,  and  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  stating  he 
was  a pledge-breaker.  ’ e 

and6otdeT“g?^IhtMnIisod‘hemi  do  -vou  know  diff®™e  between  advising 

WhlCh  d*°  r think  i,t.was’  advisinK  or  ordering?— He  spoke  in  very 
them’.  §a.ve  h,ls  advJoe  in  very  strong  terms.  ? 

Jj/-  Were  there  any  ifs  in  it?— There  were  not. 

688.  He  did  not  say  what  would  happen  if  they  did  ?— No. 

689.  By 
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fi8o  Bv  the  Committee.-]  Did  he  speak  in  Irish  ?-He  spoke  in  English 
600  Mr  O’Malley.}  Did  you  attend  again  on  the  29th,  on  the  Sunday  ? 

«„  • I was  in  Mace  Chapel  on  that  day. 

Nofi’ , How  far  is  that  from  Claremorns  --Somewhere  about  two  miles. 

602'.  Who  was  the  priest  there?— The  curate,  Mr.  O’Donnell. 

693'.  Did  he  address  the  congregation  on  the  subject  of  the  election . He  did, 

after  ^ ,_He  told  the  pe0ple,  spoke  to  them  of  the  coming 

plpciion  • and  stated  that  four  bishops  had  signed  a placard  or  a proclamation 
■ « one  of  the  candidates  who  was  to  stand,  and  he  had  never  heard  of  such 
aE  his  life  before,  and  he  must  be  a very  bad  man  or  they  would  not  do  it; 
l V„1H  the  Deonle  that  he  hoped  that  any  of  them  that  went  to  Ballmrobe  would 
h t safe  back  Aliat  there  was  a very  bad  feeling  out  against  Colonel  Higgins  s 
fnnnnrters  but,  however,  lie  hoped  they  would  return  home  safe. 

695.  This  was  before  you  set  out  on  the  5th  of  April  ?— The  Sunday  previous 

10  fin?'  Did  vou  go  with  the  voters  to  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

fio7  As  vou  went  out  of  the  town,  or  while  you  were  in  Ciaremorris,  was  there 
„ attack  upon  you  l- Yes,  we  were  pelted  down  the  town  ; the  police  had  to 
follow  us,  and  some  of  the  party  got  out  first ; the  dragoons  remained  in  the  town 
for  to  brine  up  the  remainder;  there  were  some  cars  and  a large  van  ; party 
hat  got  on"  first  stopped  a few  hundred  yards  beyond  the  bridge  ; the  mob  cha  ed 
“down  the  town,  and  the  police  had  to  rundown  and  fix  bayonets  across  the 
bridge  to  prevent  them  following  us.  I know  they  bad  their  arms  at  the  time 
they  formed  in  line  across  the  bridge  ; it  appeared  so  to  me. 

608  By  the  Committee.]  Had  you  any  mtantry  besides  the  police  .—Not  then  , 
we  had  none  but  cavalry  and  the  police  of  the  town  a few  of  them 

600  Mr  O’Malley.]  Did  you  see  any  one  struck;  I was  struck  myselt. 

7~00.  What  were  fou  struck  with  ?— Struck  with  a stone  ; I was  struck  just  on 
the7  shoulder ; I was  galloping  very  fast  or  I should  have  been  hurt  by  if,  the 

yoV'see  any  one  else  struck ; do  you  know  a man  of  the  name  of 

C™2.inDid  you  lee  Cummins  at  all  afterwards  ? I did  not ; but  I know  that  he 

“ oT  H^started^th^oi?? — No,  he  did  not ; I went  down  the  town  with  my 
father’s  men ; my  father  and  I went  down  with  our  men,  and  they  were  to  come 

on  after  us.  f.  0 h. 

704.  Was  Cummins  one  of  those  who  was  to  come  on  after  ?— He  was. 

705.  Did  he  come  on  ? — I did  not  see  him. 

706.  He  did  not  come  to  Ballinrobe  1— No. 

7708:  nhiuTyrii"  fa^t^of  the  Committee,  that  at  first  you  had 
police  only  ?-We  had  police  in  Ciaremorris.  I think  there  were  some  8 or  .0 
police,  and  there  were  also  16  dragoons  in  the  escoit.  the  town 

709.  Did  you  see  from  what  direction  the  mob  came?- They  came  do"n ‘™* 

after  us ; they  came  out  of  the  houses,  the  people  did  ; some  of  them  came  after 
us  when  we  were  passing  one  of  the  chapel  gates  ; we  were  pelted,  and  there 
some  gutter  things  thrown  at  us.  , 

710.  You  say  you  passed  the  chapel  gate  .-—There  are  t 0 ga  . 

711.  You  were  pelted  with  mud  from  the  cbapel  gates  ?-The  chapel  is  a d,s 

tance  beyond.  We  wanted  to  pass  them,  to  avoid  the  nock.  . , , 

collected  ; I cannot  exactly  say  from  where,  but  t ey  g . 1 

got  out  in  the  main  street  before  us.  w„i  all . we  were  glad  to  get 

7 1 3.  You  cannot  say  where  they  came  from  ? -Not  at  all , we  were  glad  10  g 

off  as  quickly  as  we  could.  Yes- 

714.  Who  was  with  you,  can  yon  tell  us;  was  Mr.  Walter  Bourke . Yes, 

my  uncle,  he  was  ; but  he  came  down  also  just  immediately  atter  “s-  , . 

715.  He  had  a cavalry  escort,  had  he  not  ?-I  believe  he  ™ with  the  cavalry 
I cannot  exactly  say.  No,  he  came  down  again,  when 

mounted  men  (all  our  men  nearly  were  mounted),  we  go  , • came 
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came  down  immediately  afterwards ; and  then  the  mob  came  after  him  and  th 
police  mounted  on  the  bridge ; and  then  the  rest  of  the  voters  came  down  JSf 
the  cavalry.  Vlttl 

716.  Then,  did  the  police  form  behind  Mr.  Bourke,  between  him  and  the 

— They  did.  U0D r 

717.  Before  you  arrived  at  Ballinrobe,  were  you  met  by  another  body  of  noliCP 

or  military  escort?  -We  were  ; we  came  in  with  an  escort,  but  they  took  around 
to  Ballmrobe.  We  intended  to  have  gone  the  short  line  by  Carrowmore  but  wp 
were  told  there  was  a mob  to  meet  us.  ’ e 

718.  Hearing  there  was  a mob  to  meet  you,  you  took  a round? Yes 

719.  And  you  sent  in  for  further  escort?— Sent  in  for  further  escort  ; I think 

we  got  58  infantry,  and  I think  some  20  or  30  police ; they  met  us  about  a milp 
outside  the  town.  c 

720.  Nothing  occurred,  I believe,  until  you  got  to  the  lane  1— Nothing  occurred 

till  we  got  to  the  lane.  ® 

721.  Were  you  in  front  in  the  lane  ?— I was;  I rode  in  front  going  into  the 

lane,  and  my  lather  rode  with  me.  ° 

722.  W ith  the  dragoons  ?■ — With  the  dragoons  ; we  were  about  a yard  in  front 
of  the  dragoons.  The  way  we  were  formed,  getting  into  the  lane,  was  this-  I 
think  we  had  five  or  six  dragoons  in  front  in  the  lane;  then  all  the  mounted 
voters  rode  in  close  after  them ; we  had  two  or  three  dragoons  after  them  and 
behind  those  agam  the  cars  came,  and  the  infantry  came  next  the  cars and 
then  the  balance  of  dragoons  and  police  came  up  in  the  rear. 

723.  You  had  an  opportunity,  therefore,  as  you  came  up  in  front  of  seeing  how 

the  lane  was  circumstanced  before  your  cavalcade  got  in  ?— Yes,  we  into  the 
lane.  * 

;24  Before  you  got  into  the  lane,  bow  was  the  lane  occupied  when  you  came 
up  r VV  hen  we  came  into  the  lane,  there  appeared  to  be  no  person  in  it  at  all 
scarcely  ; we  came  in  at  the  bottom  part  of  it,  and  rode  up  the  lane  ; we  just  got 
up  to  the  top  of  it,  and  a large  mob  came  running  in  with  the  priest,  with  Mr 
Conway.  If  you  just  allow  me  to  draw  the  lane  on  paper,  I might  explain  it 

725.  By  the  Committee.']  You  call  it  a lane  ; was  it  wide  r — From  about  here 
to  the  wall  in  Width,  not  much  larger;  it  would  allow  of  a jaunting  car  or  one- 
horse  cart,  and  a couple  of  men  to  wait  by  the  side  of  it 

726  Not  more  than  that  f— Not  more'than  that.  (The  Witness  drew  a Via- 
gram  of  the  Lane.) 

Mr-  O’ Malleus  You  say  as  you  got  in  the  mob  came  in?— The  mob 
came  down  just  here,  at  the  top  of  the  lane. 

«lZ?8,tWhat",0uld  y°UEay“  numbers?— It  was  all  crowded,  and  the 

whole  street  across  opposite;  the  street,  I daresay,  is  about  three  times  the  width 
of  this  room  across  outside  the  lane,  and  it  was  all  black  with  heads. 

Ill'  V "hat  h°Ur  7jSch*.S»y°!!, B0t  there  ?~ 11  was  about  four  or  fire  o'clock. 
If.'  nl  was  !ed  by  Mr;  Comvay  ?— Mr.  Conway  was  at  the  head  of  them, 

front  1 D/tKtheVrmUf,  t0  advance?— They  did,  but  the  dragoons  got  up  in 
think  “d  *bey.dld  not  al,low  ‘hem  to  get  into  the  lane  more  than  20  yards,  I 

into  ’there  ”*  2°r  yardst  There  was  a gateway  here  which  we  were  to  get 
into , there  was  a good  way  for  us.  G 

III'  Sfjr?™  tbe  Sat?'vay  oflvlonnigau’s  Hotel?— Y'es. 

733"  -*-^id  the  mob  come  down  below?— 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  that  the  question  was  leading. 

mihtarr  arrival  ^ *be  m°b  come  down  to  Monnigan’s  gate  before  the 
military  arrived  there  r— No,  they  did  not.  ° 6 

and  the  the  P°sition  in  the  Iaue  in  which  the  raob  was 

of  MonniganYgate  uomolS-YnmXted  ^ ‘he  “ili'a'7  had  S°l  “P  “ “ 

P-^Ih“ta^?ff£lp£S^,he  two  ~ met?-Quite  505 

—No7'  ibnlmS;0"  S7’  knpt  them.from  coming  up;  did  the  mob  retreat? 
were  behind  ■ the  ( °j  -t0  5be,m’  and  tben  tbe  military  came  forward  ; they 
* ^2  f0rmed  m tbe  hne'  a"d  then  that  kept  them  hack;  that  kepi 

the  men  who  Jot  8 t“n  Ha"'evT>  s°™  of  them  had  got  mixed  along  with 
the  men  who  were  mounted  ; and  as  they  were  trying  to  get  ?nto  Monnigan’s  yard 

they 
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they  tried  to  pull  them  off  their  horses,  and  one  of  my  men  was  riding  a mule,  Jm  Bourke,  Esq. 

an,/  he  was  pulled  right  down  to  the  saddle  bow ; there  were  two  men  pulling 

him  off,  and  I was  riding  a very  spirited  mare,  and  I spurred  her  in  time  to  save  26  June  1857- 
my  own  man  ; I got  him  by  the  collar  and  pulled  him  into  the  saddle. 

738-  By  the  Committee .]  Whom  do  you  mean  by  him ') — One  of  the  voters ; a 
man  of  the  name  of  Michael  Kane. 

7qn.  They  did  not  try  to  pull  the  soldiers  off? — No. 

-40.  Mr  ‘O'Malley.']  You  say  that  they  passed  through  the  soldiers? — Not 
exactly  through  the  soldiers  ; but  when  we  were  turning  into  the  bottom  of  the 
lane,  some  of  the  men  got  mixed  with  us  ; about  20. 

-41.  You  say  that  when  first  the  current  of  the  mob  met  you  coming  down  the 
lane,  Peter  Conway  was  at  their  head?— Yes. 

742.  Did  you  see  what  became  of  him  afterwards? — Not  for  a few  minutes,  on 
account  of  this  barrier ; on  account  of  the  attack  on  my  own  man ; and  when  I 
trot  my  man  off  I was  attacked  myself;  my  horse  was  seized  by  two  or  three  men, 
and  thev  endeavoured  either  to  pull  me  off  my  horse  or  pull  me  into  Gilder’s 
yard,  which  belonged  to  the  opposite  party. 

743.  Did  that  lead  into  the  other  hotel  ? — The  lane  led  into  both  yards. 

744.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  there  a gate  into  Gilder’s  yard? — There  was. 

745.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  Is  it  Gilder’s  or  Gildea’s? — I am  not  exactly  sure,  but  it 
is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  lane. 

746.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  Mr.  Conway  on  horseback  or  on  foot  ? — At  that 
time  he  was  on  foot. 

747.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  You  say  there  was  an  attempt  made  to  pull  you  oft ; how 
soon  after  that  did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  ?— When  the  man  attacked  me,  one  of  the 
dragoons  drew  his  sword  and  made  a slash  at  one  of  the  fellows,  and  they  let  me 
go.°  All  the  mounted  men  got  in,  and  I rode  into  the  yard  myself  and  jumped  off ; 
and  I stood  at  the  yard  gate,  and  I put  up  my  hand  and  called  to  the  men  who 
were  on  the  cars,  <e  Come  on  with  the  cars  now.” 

748.  Were  the  voters  on  the  cars  then  ?— The  voters  were  on  the  cars  then  ; 

the  police  were  down  below  them,  again,  on  the  lane,  arid  there  was  more  mob 
below,  who,  I believe,  could  not  get  up.  . . 

749.  The  Irish  police  are  regularly  armed  men,  like  the  military  r They  are 
like  the  French  gens-d’armerie. 

750.  You  say  they  formed  behind  you,  to  give  an  entrance  ?— They  did.  __ 

751.  You  were  just  telling  how  you  called  out  to  the  cars  to  come  upr — I 
called  out  to  the  cars  to  come  up,  and  as  I did  so  I saw  a rush  of  some  men  from 
the  opposite  hotel,  Gildea’s. 

752.  Do  you  mean  of  your  men  ? — No,  some  men  from  the  mob. 

753.  Into  Gildea’s  yard?— Yes  ; and  immediately  after  that  Peter  Conway 
appeared  on  the  wall,  and  some  eight  or  ten  men  and  boys  with  him. 

754.  Was  that  the  wall  separating  the  lane  from  Gildea’s  Hotel  ?— It  was  the 
yard  wall  of  Gildea’s  Hotel,  forming  one  of  the  walls  of  the  lane.  ^ __ 

755.  It  was  the  wall  that  separated  Gildea’s  Hotel  from  the  lane  r— Yes,  it 

separated  his  yard.  . 

756.  You  saw  Peter  Conway,  you  say  ? — Yes  ; he  got  on  the  wall. 

757.  And  seven  or  eight  men  ?— And  seven  or  eight  men  ; and  he  took  his  hat 
off,  and  he  began  to  speak,  to  say  something,  and  there. were  stones  thrown. 

758.  He  spoke  in  the  Irish  language?— He  did. 

759.  You  do  not  understand  that?— I do  not.  There  were  several  stones 
thrown. 

760.  What  position  was  he  in  on  the  wall  ? — He  was  on  his  knees. 

761.  Kneeling? — Kneeling. 

762.  You  say  several  stones  were  thrown  ? — Several  stones  were  thrown  ; they 
were- stones  that  were  taken  off  the  wall ; they  pulled  them  off  the  wall  from  under 
their  feet,  and  flung  them  down. 

763.  Did  you  see  stones  thrown  out  of  the  yard  ? — I do  not  know ; they  came 

from  the  party  on  the  wall ; and  at  last  I saw  the  priest  put  his  hand  to  a stone ; 
and  then,  when  he  did  so,  I had  a case  of  pistols  in  a courier  bag,  and  I bent 
down  and  took  them  out.  , 

7^4.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  put  his  hand  to  a 
stone? — I did. 

765.  About  to  lift  it?— Yes.  . - • 

766.  By  the  Committee.  1 Did  you  see  .him  throw  it?  No. 

. 9.53— Sess.  2.  d 4 ?67'  Mr- 
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767.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  You  say  you  immediately  drew  your  pistols  ? When  I 

saw  him  put  his  hand  down,  I bent  down  to  the  small  courier  bag  I carried  with 
a case  of  pistols  in  it;  I opened  it,  and  took  out  one  of  the  pistols,  and  presented 
it  at  the  priest.  The  words  I used  were,  “By  God,  the  first  man  that  threw  a 
stone,  I would  blow  his  brains  out.” 

768.  I suppose  you  did  it  a little  more  quickly  than  you  have  described  it  r>~ 
I did  ; but  all  the  infantry  were  above  me,  and  kept  the  mob  off,  or  I could  not 
have  done  it. 

769.  What  was  the  effect  of  it? — The  effect  of  it  was,  his  reverence  <»ot  off  the 
wall,  and  it  was  cleared ; the  cars  then  began  to  come  up,  and  the  men  were  so 
frightened  they  jumped  off  them,  and  the  drivers  (the  lane  is  narrow),  they  were 
popping  into  the  yard  j and  on  jaunting  cars  there  is  a step,  and  the  seat  hangs 
and  it  stuck  in  the  gateway.  I had  to  take  each  of  the  horses  and  back  it  into 
the  lane,  and  get  it  round  in  front,  and  all  the  time  keep  my  pistol  at  the  people 
overhead  ; and  every  now  and  then  a man’s  head  would  pop  up  over  the  wall  and 
it  would  pop  down  again  as  quick. 

77 0.  As  long  as  the  hint  lasted  the  heads  went  down  ?— They  did. 

771.  By  the  Committee .]  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  height  of  the  »roond  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  wall  r— Not  the  slightest ; but  I saw  the  gate  open,  and  it 
appeared  to  be  a level  yard. 

772.  Did  you  poll  all  your  men,  or  did  you  lose  any  'f— I polled  all  my  men. 

773.  You  did  not  lose  one?— I polled  all ; we  polled  36. 

774.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  You  were  guarded  on  one  side  by  the  military,  and  the 
police  on  the  other,  and  you  got  them  all  into  the  hotel  ?— I did.  Father  Conway, 
after  he  got  off  the  wall,  mounted  his  horse  in  the  lane ; and  Mr.  Arabin,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  came  up ; and  Mr.  Conway  complained  of  my  having  aimed 
a pistol  at  him. 

775.  Mr.  Karslake .]  Did  you  hear  him? — I did;  I was  present;  and  Mr. 
Arabin  asked  me  for  them,  and  I gave  them  up  to  him,  stating  I had  done  what 
I wanted,  1 had  got  the  men  safe;  I did  not  want  them  anv  more;  it  was  his 
business  to  protect  them  then. 

776.  By  the  Committee.]  What  was  the  height  of  this  wall?— The  wall  was 
about  as  high  as  the  top  of  the  door,  if  the  pinnacle  was  off. 

777-  If  the  ground  inside  was  quite  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  wall  they  must 
have  been  on  steps  ? — I do  not  know  ; they  appeared  quite  over  the  wall : I could 
see  them  to  the  knees  up  fully. 

778.  Mr.  O Malley.]  It  is  a hotel  yard,  where  there  are  cars  and  so  on?  — 
I believe  so. 

779-  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  know  ? — I do  not ; all  I know  is,  that  I saw 
them  so. 


^t°'  ^r'  O Malley.]  All  you  know  is,  you  saw  the  heads? — I saw  the  heads 
and  bodies ; and  then  afterwards  I saw  the  heads,  when  I had  the  persuader  up 
for  them.  * r 

. 78i.  Did  you  remain  until  your  father’s  voters  polled  in  the  town  ?— I remained 
in  the  hotel  the  whole  of  that  night,  and  went  down  next  day  to  the  booth  with 
them  ; we  had  to  get  an  escort  down. 

782.  Did  you  guard  the  hotel  while  you  were  there?— The  police  guarded  it; 
but  I remained  there  also. 

783.  Were  they  escorted  to  the  booth  ? — They  were.  On  Sunday  night  there 
were  some  stones  thrown  into  the  yard  of  the  hotel ; I was  in  it ; there  were  some 
small  stones  thrown  in. 


784.  Was  there  on  the  Monday  a mob  collected  ? — There  was  ; the  street  was 
lull  ot  men.  But  I must  tell  you  there  were  two  yards  at  Monnigan’s  Hotel,  and 
our  horses  were  put  into  the  lower  yard  on  Sunday  night ; we  had  come  1 8 miles, 
" l 0 Jkose  horses  did  not  get  a bit  or  sup  until  Tuesday  morning ; we 

could  not  get  to  them  ; the  men  were  afraid  to  go  down. 

to  t\  D°  y°U  mfan  to,  say  the  horses  were  left  without  food  ?— They  were  left 
the  jardi,a5  i°  a few  of  them’  some  °f  the  parties  got  down  very 
them  “,°™Dhg  “S,  M°"day.  daybreak,  and  fed  their  horses,  and  gave 

them  some  water ; but  the  majority  of  the  horses  got  nothing  at  all. 

,86.  You  do  not  seem  to  be  of  slack  nerves  yourself;  do  you  mean  to  tell  the 

one  to  mo  ! ? It*  State,  of  tlle  "lob  "a5  sucl>  as  to  render  h imprudent  for  any 
!“  f J there  no  use  in  exposing  one’s  head  to  a stone  when 

you  were  safe  inside  the  gate ; we  got  enough  of  it  outside. 


787.  You 
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7S7.  You  say  that  the  streets  were  full ; did  it  appear  to  you  to  be  an  angry 
mob?— Most  excited  ; all  the  men  had  sticks  almost. 

-88.  Did  you  hear  any  cries  ? — I did. 

789.  What  were  they  1 — I cannot  exactly  say  what  they  were  ; but  I could  not 
show  my  face  at  the  hotel  door  without  a regular  groaning  all  through  the  street ; 

1 could  not  go  out  for  a moment  without  a regular  escort  of  police. 

700.  Was  there  anything  to  direct  you  as  to  which  side  the  mob  were  for? — 
The'mob  appeared  to  be  against  me  and  those  who  were  with  me ; I saw  several 
of  the  opposite  party  among  them,  and  they  were  not  hooted  or  shouted;  parties 
who  voted  for  the  other  two  candidates,  and  they  were  not  shouted  ; the  mob,  in 
fact,  cheered  some  of  them. 

791.  There  was  no  mistake  as  to  which  side  the  mob  were  for  ? — Not  the 
slightest. 

792.  Did  you  see  the  priest,  Mr.  Conway,  any  more  ? — I did,  I saw  him  in  the 
Kilmaine  booth,  he  shook  his  fist  into  a voter’s  face  there  ; I saw  him  and  another 
priest  talking  to  a voter  on  the  head  of  the  steps  going  into  the  booth;  I was 
standing  inside  the  booth  at  the  time,  and  another  party  came  up.  I forget  his 
name  exactly  now,  and  I called  out  to  him,  that  is  not  fair  treatment;  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conway  turned  round,  and  he  shook  his  fist  into  the  man’s  face  just  up 
to  his  nose,  and  he  went  off. 

793.  Did  you  see  how  that  man  voted  after  ? — I did  not,  but  he  did  not  look 
at  all  comfortable. 

794.  Bv  the  Committee.]  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Conway  speak  to  him  ? — No. 

795.  Was  the  man  a voter? — I believe  he  was,  I heard  he  was. 

796.  You  do  not  know  it  yourself? — No. 

797.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Your  voters  voted  at  the  Claremorris  booth  ? — Yes. 

798.  Were  there  any  priests  there  ? — There  were. 

799.  What  were  they  doing  ? — They  were  making  themselves  very  active  in 

and  out,  and  one  priest,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  he  told  a man  of  the  name  of 

800.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Did  you  hear  it?— I did;  I just  want  to  remember  the 
man’s  name. 

801.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Do  you  know  the  man  ? — I do. 

802.  Was  he  a voter? — He  was. 

803.  What  did  he  say  to  him  ? — He  told  him  to  take  care  what  he  did. 

804.  My  learned  friend  says,  “Paddy,  take  care  what  ye  do”? — Not  at  all, 
but  “ Take  care  what  you  do,  sir.” 

805.  You  say  he  was  active,  what  was  he  active  in,  getting  up  the  voters  ? — 
They  were  very  active  going  in  and  out,  settling  the  voters,  and  getting  them  up 
to  the  poll,  very  active. 

806.  Bv  the  Committee.]  This  was  in  Ballinrobe  ? — It  was. 

807.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Was  Mr.  Reynolds  in  that  booth  or  any  other?— He  was 
in  the  Claremorris  booth. 

808.  Was  he  one  of  those  whom  you  saw  actively  engaged  there  ? — I saw  him 

going  about  through  them,  but  he  held  his  tongue.  , 

8og.  Do  you  remember  after  some  voters  voted,  hearing  him  say  anything." 

I was  not  present. 

810.  AVere  you  often  in  the  Killmaine  booth? — Two  or  three  times. 

8n.  You  say  that  vou  saw  Mr.  Conway  at  the  head  of  the  steps  ; did  you  see 
any  other  priest  there? — I saw  another  priest  with  him. 

812.  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — I forget. 

813.  Where  was  he? — Standing  on  the  steps  with  him. 

814.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  in  the  booth  afterwards  ? — I went  out  imme- 
diately after. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 


815.  I believe  you  took  rather  an  active  part  in  Colonel  Higgins  s canvass  at 

this  election  ? — Not  in  his  canvass  exactly.  . 

816.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  canvassing  for  him : — Well,  I asked  one  friend 
of  mine  to  vote  for  him,  and  he  did  not  afterwards. 

817.  Do  you  know  anything  of  a provisional  committee  having  been  formed  in 

Castlebar? — What  do  you  mean  by  that,  a “ provisional  committee?”  We  had 
a general  committee  and  a committee  in  each  barony.  . . 

^818.  Do  you  know  that  (handing  a paper  to  the  Witness ) ? — I am  quite  awafe  ot 
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819.  Did  that  advertisement  appear  in  the  “ Mayo  Constitution”  ? — It  dicL 

820.  This  is  “ Mayo  Election  Provisional  Committee,  to  ensure  the  return  of 
Colonel  Higgins.”  Can  you  tell  who  the  gentleman  who  is  the  second  on  that  is? 
— “ Joseph  Bourke.” 

821.  Are  you  the  man? — I am  the  man;  at  least  I believe  so;  it  is  intended 
for  me. 

822.  The  first  name  in  this  is  “the  Very  Reverend  Dean  Bourke?” — Yes. 

823.  By  the  Committee.']  Is  that  your  father  ? — No,  he  is  a Catholic 
clergyman. 

824.  Is  your  father’s  name  “ Joseph”  ? — No,  “ Isadore”  is  his  name  ; he  is  a 
Crown  prosecutor  in  Ireland. 

825.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Dean  Bourke,  I believe,  was  the  seconder  of  Colonel 
Higgins  at  the  hustings? — Yes;  and  they  would  scarcely  let  him  speak,  they 
groaned  him  and  yelled  him  so  much. 

826.  How  long  was  he  speaking? — He  was  speaking  for  a long  time;  at  last, 
he  declared  that  if  they  did  not  hear  him  finish,  he  would  keep  them  three  hours' 
more ; then  they  held  their  tongues  for  five  minutes  and  let  him  finish. 

827.  I believe  he  did  get  a hearing? — Rather  a broken  hearing;  he  was  on  his 
legs  for  some  time. 

828.  You  said  that  the  magistrate,  Mr.  Rutlidge,  met  you  in  Claremorris  ? — 
Yes. 

829.  And  another  magistrate? — Mr.  Nolan  Farrell. 

830.  Was  not  there  Mr.  Walter  Bourke? — Yes. 

831.  Did  not  he  meet  you? — No  ; he  met  us  outside  Clare  and  came  in  alono- 
with  us.  We  met  an  escort  of  police  outside  Claremorris,  and  Mr.  Bourke  came 
in  with  them  and  with  us,  and  Mr.  Farrell  also.  I made  a mistake ; we  met  him 
outside  Claremorris. 

832. ’  I believe  that  Mr.  Bourke  is  your  uncle? — My  grand  uncle. 

833.  Is  he  the  gentleman  whose  name  is  on  this  provisional  committee,  “ Walter 
Bourke,  j.p.,  Old  Town  ” r — Yes. 

834.  And  Mr.  Farrell  ? — Yes,  he  is  on  that  committee  also. 

835.  “ John  Nolan  Farrell,  j.p.,  Log  Boy”? — Yes. 

836.  The  other  gentleman,  the  magistrate,  “David  W.  Rutlidge,  j.p.,  Barber 

Fort?”— Yes.  * 

^ 837.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Rutlidge  had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff? — 

838.  Do  you  know  that  your  uncle,  Mr.  Bourke,  had  a deputation  from  the 
sheriff? — I heard  he  had,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it  of  my  own  knowledge. 

839.  Did  you  hear  it  from  himself  ?— No. 

840.  Did  he  act  as  a deputed  magistrate  ? — No  ; he  did  nothing  with  regard 
to  the  military  or  police  at  all  upon  that  day. 

S41.  Did  he  at  any  time  during  the  election  ? — He  went  out  on  the  second  day 
to  Cornfield  with  an  escort  to  bring  in  some  voters,  and  he  told  me  he  was  pelted 
for  two  miles  coming  back. 

842.  He  went  out  with  dragoons? — He  did;  he  had  six  dragoons.  I did  not 
see  him  going  out.  1 only  tell  you  what  was  told  me ; he  had  six  dragoons.  I 
know  I saw  him  come  in  with  the  men,  and  I saw  him  covered  from  head  to  foot 
with  gutter,  and  the  police  that  were  with  him  ; they  came  up  into  the  booth  with 
the  voters.  Oh ! I forgot ; as  Mr.  Bourke  came  up  the  steps  of  the  booth  with 
those  voters,  I think  there  were  either  two  or  three ; Mr.  Tom  Rutlidge,  of  Corn- 
field, was  aloDg  with  them ; some  priests,  1 think  Mr.  Conway  was  one  of 
them,  I cannot  quite  remember,  met  them  on  the  top  of  the  steps. 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  that  the  witness  was  not  answering  his  question. 

843.  Finish  your  explanation  ?— All  I know  of  the  deputation  is  seeing  him 
come  into  the  booth  with  the  police  and  freeholders.  I heard  he  went  out  with 
the  dragoons  and  police,  and  came  back  with  them  ; but  I saw  him  come  into  the 
booth  with  them.  The  police  were  covered  with  gutter,  that  is  mud ; they  told 
me  they  were  pelted  with  stones,  and  their  arms  and  accoutrements  were  all 
dn  tied  and  knocked  about,  and  they  had  to  force  their  way  into  the  booth. 

^44-  You  heard  this  i — -I  saw  that  they  had  to  force  their  way.  Mr.  Tom 
Rutlidge  had  to  catch  one  of  the  priests,  and  drag  him  back  into  the  booth  to 
allow  the  men  to  come  in. 

845.  What  sort  of  weather  was  it  ?— It  was  rather  warm  weather. 

846.  Was 
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846.  Was  not  it  a wet  day  ?— No,  not  that  day  ; the  next  day  there  was  wet. 
o.-'  Do  you  say  Monday  was  not  a wet  day? — No. 

848  Tuesday  ?— ' We  had  a little  rain;  but  Wednesday  was  a very  wet  day  ; 
we  had  particularly  fine  weather  just  before  that  election. 

849.  Now  to  commence  at  Claremorris  ; you  said  you  were  present  when  Dean 
Bourke  was  seconding  Colonel  Higgins  I was. 

geo.  He  was  imperfectly  heard  ? — Yes.  _ . . 

851.  Did  you  hear  him  commenting  upon  the  extermination  and  evictions  upon 
Sir  Ro^er  Palmer’s  property  ? — 1 did  ; and  I heard  Mr.  Palmer  excusing  it  after- 
wards,"stating  that  he  should  act  differently  in  future. 

852.  You  have  told  the  Committee  that  you  came  with  the  voters  three  miles 

Tound? — Yes.  . ^ , T 

S53.  Do  you  remember  meeting  Mr.  Prendergast  that  morning  — I do.  1 met 

him  at  Ballygowan,  his  own  place. 

854.  Was  he  before  you  on  the  road  ? — He  was. 

855.  .And  you  gave  him  a cheer  as  he  came  up  ? — I do  not  know  that;  we  were 
all  in  very  good  spirits  at  the  time  ; the  lot  of  us  together. 

856.  Did  you  not  say,  “ Hurrah  for  Higgins”  ? — I do  not  remember. 

857.  Do  you  remember  saying  to  Mr.  Prendergast,  “ I am  glad  to  see  you.  I 
was  afraid  you  would  not  be  here”  ?— No,  I remember  nothing  of  that  at  all.  _ 

858.  Do  you  remember  giving  him  a cheer? — No,  I do  not  remember  giving 
him  a cheer ; the  men  might  have  shouted. 

859.  You  had  intended  to  go  round  by  Carrowmore  ? — Yes. 

860.  That  would  have  been  three  miles  round?— No;  three  miles  shorter. 

861.  You  told  the  Committee  you  heard  Mr.  Reynolds  call  upon  the  people  on 
Lady-day,  the  25th  of  March  ? — Yes. 

862.  To  meet  on  the  Sunday  following  at  the  chapel  ? Yes.  __ 

863.  Did  you  believe  there  would  be  a meeting  there  on  that  day  t I did. 

864.  Tell  the  Committee  how  it  was  that  you,  believing  that  there  would  be  a 
meeting  of  persons  at  that  chapel,  chose  to  bring  your  freeholders  by  the  gate  of 
that  chapel,  instead  of  going  round  by  Carrowmore  ? —That  was  not  the  Sunday. 
I will  explain  that  if  you  wish.  It  was  on  the  Sunday  exactly  following  the  25th 
March  that  he  wished  to  have  the  people  there;  and  it  was  the  Sunday  following, 
which  was  the  Sunday  exactly  previous  to  the  poll,  that  we  went  on. 

865.  I understood  you  to  mean  that  Sunday  ? — Not  at  all ; it  was  the  Sunday 
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week  previous.  , , . , , 

866.  At  least  you  were  certain  of  this,  that  the  people  would  be  at  mass  there 
when  you  were  passing  by  ?— Yes ; they  were  at  mass  in  Crossboyne. 

867.  That  is  beyond  Claremorris? — That  is  beyond  Claremorris. 

868.  You  were  aware  they  would  be  at  mass  at  Claremorris  ?— Yes  ; we  went 

at  mass-time.  , . 

869.  And  notwithstanding  that,  you  chose  to  pass  through  the  town  ot  Clare- 
morris,  three  miles  further  round  ? — No  ; you  are  exactly  wrong ; the  town  ot 
Claremorris  was  exactly  our  way  to  Ballinrobe  ; but  in  leaving  the  town  of  Clare- 
morris we  went  by  Crossboyne  round  a long  way,  that  we  might  not  go  by  the 
shorter  way,  Carrowmore,  where  the  mob  was  to  meet  us. 

870.  As  you  went  into  the  town  was  there  no  cheering  by  any  party  ? Iherewas 

some  shouting  just  at  the  gate.  I was  quite  in  front  of  the  party-  . 

871.  But  was  there  no  cheering  upon  your  party  going  into  Claremorris  r—JNo. 

I believe,  just  going  out  there  was  some  shout ; I did  not  hear  what  it  was ; there 
was  some  shout.  I was  a little  down  the  town,  in  front  of  the  men.  There  was  a 
shout  in  the  lane ; immediately  after,  the  stones  came. 

872.  Were  you  in  such  a position  with  regard  to  your  party,  passing  through 
Claremorris,  that  you  can  take  upon  yourself  to  swear  positively  that  there  was 
no  cheering  or  shouting  upon  the  part  of  your  people? — No ; I was  m such  a po- 
sition, that  I could  hear  those  who  were  near  me.  They  did  not  shout ; but  others 
could  have  shouted.  They  were  back  in  the  square,  and  I was  m the  mam  street , 
they  were  coming  out  at  the  back,  defiling  out  ot  the  square. 

873.  Did  you  hear  that  coming  party  cheer  the  party  in  which  you  were  . 0, 

Iwas  quite  iu  front  of  them,  40  yards  in  front  of  them  at  the  time. 

874.  They  might  have  cheered  without  your  hearing  them  ?— They  might  have  ; 

however,  Mr.  Prendergast  was  along  with  them  at  the  time.  * 

875.  Did  you  hear  no  cheering  as  you  passed  through  the  town,  arra 

Colonel  Higgins”  ? — I do  not  remember.  . Come 
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876.  Come,  try? — I do  not  recollect. 

877.  Just  tax  your  memory  again;  you  have  a very  perfect  recollection  0f 
other  parts  of  the  case  ; I ask  you  upon  your  oath,  did  you  hear  any  part  of  th 
people  in  passing  through  Claremorris,  cheer  or  shout  “ Hurrah  for  Higein  ”? 
— (After  a pause),  There  was  some  shout,  but  I cannot  exactly  say  what  it  wasS 

878.  Will  you  say  that  the  name  of  Higgins  was  not  in  that  shout?— I will 

879.  Will  you  say  it  was  ? — I will  not. 

880.  You  will  say  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other  ? — I am  perfectly  sure  if  m 

men  shouted,  it  was  for  him  they  shouted  ; perfectly  sure  of  that,  because  th  “ 
would  not  go  and  shout  for  anybody  else.  But  I know  there  was  one  gentlema^ 
with  us,  who  on  the  contrary  shouted  for  “ Moore,”  to  try  and  get  us  throu^ 
I did  not  hear  him,  but  he  told  me  so.  0 0 » 

S81.  Now  to  come  to  the  transaction  in  the  lane ; you  saw  Mr.  Conway  stand 
ing  on  the  wall  with  those  people  ? — I did,  kneeling  on  the  wall. 

. 88a-  You  sa'v  him  stoop,  you  say  ?—  He  was  kneeling  on  the  wall,  and  he  nut 
his  hand  down  under  him.  ^ 

8S3.  And  you  venture  to  add  to  that,  that  he  stooped  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  up  a stone? — I saw  his  hand  on  the  stone. 

884.  Do  you  swear  that  he  put  down  his  hand  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up 
a stone  ? — I only  say  what  I saw  him  do  ; I saw  the  stone  moved  out  of  the  wall  ■ 
i did  not  see  him  lift  it  up.  ' 

. 885-  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Conway  stooped  down  on  the  wall  and 
nipped  that  stone  out,  and  took  it  up  in  his  hand  ?— Moved  the  stone  up  to  the 
level,  as  nearly  as  I can  recollect. 

886.  What  sort  of  stone  was  it,  a small  or  a large  stone  ?— One  of  the  build- 
mg  stones  on  the  wall. 

887.  There  are  great  big  stones  on  a wall ; was  it  a large  stone  of  10  lbs.,  or 
!2  lbs.,  or  20  lbs.,  or  what  ? — One  of  the  usual  stones  found  in  a wall. 

888.  But  I have  seen  stones  of  3 cwt.  in  a wall  ?— There  are  a very  few  stones 
of  that  weight  put  on  a stone  wall. 

889.  What  was  the  size  of  it;  was  it  as  big  as  a man’s  head  ?— No. 

890  What  was  the  sizer— I was  excited  at  the  time;  I bent  down  to  pull  up 
my  pistol ; I just  saw  him  get  a grip  of  it  in  the  wall. 

891.  He  was  kneeling  at  the  time? — He  was. 
same)  ^ PUt  ^ hand  d°"n  ?—He  Put  his  hand  down,  this  way  {describing  the 

s?3‘  "Pon  i1?— No,  he  did  not ; he  put  his  hand  to  nip  at  the  thing. 

094.  But  he  did  not  raise  it  up,  or  make  any  attempt  to  throw  it?— I did  not 
see  him  make  any  attempt  to  throw  it. 

,h.8^S'  By  *£■  , Was  the  "’a»  a trick  wall  or  a stone  wall  ?-Stone ; 
tbeie  are  no  brick  walls  in  that  country. 

walin'  ^ a |00se  stone  wall r-  It  was  a mortar  wall ; it  was  a whitewashed 

waJJ,  a mortar  wall. 

top8?toneVAhe°wllf  °f  flat  S‘°ne’  °r  ‘S  !t  merely  a portioa  of  the  waln— Tlre 

®9.8'  J'u  “ flat  pieceat  the  top  14  is  a common  country-built  wall ; the  wall 
that  is  built  up  commonly. 

, j8®9'  ^ Bucham‘”"l  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  built  with  mortar,  or  merely 

oat£  it1  :lt1  imagrae  a ",as  buiit  with  the  » tha 

To°:  tbe  top  ?~Tliat  1 d0  not  know- 

X did  ,ard;  ^ ttink  you  told  the  Committee  you  did? 

— t mo  ; 1 saw  rt  just  at  the  gate. 

oof'  tme:he,aP  in‘he  yard  ? — I do  not  remember, 

looked  over  it  mil.  .c'g  C °P  tifc  such  tllat  People  could  not  possibly  have 
saynft  ’ y Were  standmg  00  something  inside  the  wall  ?— I should 

I couid  k T It"  heigH  °f  that  door  !~lt  was  thc  height  of  that  door  ; 

1 could  not  reach  up  to  the  top  of  it,  it  was  so  high. 

Mr9°Conwahvemy»°inCaTnUP  the  lane’  Te  there  not  stones  thrown  before  y°“  saw 
see  auvSln  r.  d °°i.  remember ; I was  getting  the  men  in ; I did  not 
see  anything  until  I stood  at  the  gate. 


9°  7 
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007.  You  do  not  remember  whether  there  were  or  were  not?— No.  _ 

008  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Conway  address  any  observations  in  English? — Yes  ; I 
do  not  remember  exactly  what  he  said ; he  said  something  about  police  and  soldiers, 
not  to  strike  them,  I think.  . 

909  Was  this  the  time  he  was  on  the  wall  r — I cannot  exactly  remember ; it 

was  about  that  time.  . . , . ... 

010.  Where  else  could  you  have  heard  lum,  except  he  was  on  the  wall  t — 
Except  on  the  wall  or  in  the  lane. 

011.  He  was  not  in  the  lane  until  after  the  time  that  you  had  been_  by  the 
oateway  when  he  came  down  to  get  on  his  horse? — He  was  in  the  lane  first;  he 
3,en  went  on  the  wall,  and  after  he  got  off  the  wall  he  got  on  his  horse  in  the 

lanqi2.  At  which  of  those  times  was  it  that  he  addressed  the  people,  and  said, 
“Do  not  hurt  the  police  or  soldiers”  ?— It  was  one  of  the  two  last  times  I saw 
him,  either  on  the  wall  or  when  he  got  on  his  horse. 

913.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  the  people  ought  to  have  been  at  mass  ? — I do 

not  remember.  nr 

014.  Could  he  have  said  it  without  your  hearing  him  r — Indeed  he  could  ; 1 
was  going  in  and  out  constantly  at  the  gate,  trying  to  get  the  people  in. 

915.  Did  you  hear  him  tell  those  who  were  excited  to  be  quiet  ; those  who 
were  standing  beside  him  ? — I do  not  remember ; he  was  speaking  to  them 
constantly. 

916.  Did  you  not  hear  him  address  the  people  beside  him  on  the  wall,  and 
tell  them  to  be  quiet,  at  the  time  he  said,  “ Do  not  touch  the  military  or  the 
police”? — X think  he  said  something  to  this  effect,  to  keep  quiet,  and  not  to  hurt 
the  military  or  the  police. 

017.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  you  understand  Irish? — I understand  an  odd 

■word- 

918.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  Was  this  in  English?— This  was  in  English  ; I would  not 
understand  anything  in  Irish. 

919.  By  the  Committee .]  When  was  this ; after  your  pistol  affair,  or  before?— 

It  must  have  been  before  it,  because  he  got  off  the  wall  then. 

920.  Then  they  paid  no  attention  to  his  request?— No;  the  stones  were 

thrown,  and  then  I drew  my  pistol ; but  it  must  have  been  before  that,  because 
he  was  not  on  the  wall  after  that.  . . 

921.  Was  it  not  after  the  first  stones  were  thrown  that  rather  Conway  said 
to  the  people,  “ Keep  quiet ; don’t  hurt  the  police  ” ? — I do  not  know : the  mo- 
ment I saw  the  stones  first,  I drew  my  pistol. 

922.  Was  it  not  after  the  stones  were  thrown  that  he  said  that.  1 do  not 
know. 

923.  You  will  not  swear  that  it  was  not  so?  I will  not. 

924.  Did  you  hear  him  say  to  the  people  that  it  was  a great  shame  for  them 

not  to  be  at  mass? — I do  not  remember  it.  . , .,  .,  . , . , 

925.  But  he  might  have  said  that?-He  might  have  said  it;  it  might  have 

been  as  well  if  they  had  done  so,  if  they  could  have  done  so  without  there  being 
any  danger.  , c 

926.  With  all  this  intimidation  that  you  talk  about,  you  polled  every  one  of 

your  voters,  did  you  not? — Yes.  ' 

927.  And  they  all  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? They  did. 

928.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  of  any  elector  of 

the  county  of  Mayo  who  was  prevented  from  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins  by  reason 
■of  intimidation  and  violence  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  I have  heard  so  ; but  I 
do  not  know  anything  about  that.  , , , , , . 

929.  If  your  voters  had  not  been  guarded,  both  in  the  hotel  and  up  to  the 

hustings,  would  they  have  been  able  to  have  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  . 1 0 

not  think  they  could  have  got  down ; some  of  them  were  strong  young  men ; 
but  there  were  some  old  men  who  would  have  been  beaten,  and  who  could  not 
have  got  down.  _ __ 

93°-  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Have  you  been  at  prior  elections  r No. 

931*  You  have  never  been  at  an  election  before? — No. 

932.  Did  you  see  any  people  in  the  Claremorris  booth,  voting  without  requiring 

protection?— Yes.  . ' ..  _ 

.933-  Now,  you  told  the  Committee  that  your  horses  remained  for  some  time 
without  food  ? — Yes.  xs  a 
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934.  Had  yon  not  a large  force  of  dragoons,  infantry,  and  police  in  the  tow  1 
— There  was.  ' wn- 

935-  Do  you  moan  to  tell  the  Committee  with  such  a force  at  vour  riunn..i- 
— It  was  not  at  my  disposal.  ” a " 

936.  And  your  unde  a depute  magistrate,  you  could  not  have  taken  tl 

people  down  to  the  polling  booth  ?— I believe  as  to  deputed  magistrate  when 
a stipendiary  magistrate  is  out,  the  deputation  ceases.  ’ 

937.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate  to  assist  you  to  give  food 
to  your  horses  ?— I applied  for  a police  force,  and  we  only  got  seven  men. 

938.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  seven  men  could  not  protect  a man  with  oats 

and  hay  from  one  yard  gate  to  another  ?— They  might  protect  one  ; but  when  the 
men  attempted  to  go  out,  and  when  they  attempted  to  get  into  the  lane  thev 
could  not.  5 

939 • Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  with  all  this  disposable  force  ia 
the  town,  you  did  not  feed  your  horses’— No;  there  were  two  or  three  horses 
fed  with  some  oats.  There  was  a small  yard  next  the  hotel,  and  some  of  these 
people  got  oats,  and  they  were  fed  in  a couple  of  buckets ; but  those  down  in  the 
lower  yard,  two  or  three  of  them  were  not  fed. 

940.  Now,  how  many  pistols  had  you  ? — I had  two. 

941.  They  were  loaded,  I suppose? — Yes. 

942  Had  your  father  pistols  t— ' Yes ; there  was  only  one  case  in  the  house  and 

I nan  Inpm.  } 


943.  What  kind  of  pistols  were  they? — Pocket  pistols. 

.944-  Now,  was  there  any  observation  made  when  you  pointed  a pistol  at  the 
priest  r — How  observation. 

945.  By  the  people  around  ? — No. 

946.  Did  not  the  people  shout  out  to  you  r— No ; I did  not  hear  anythin*  • 

there  was  a line  of  people  above  me,  and  I had  mv  back  to  them.  I looked  Sn 
and  I pointed  it.  v 

947.  You  pointed  the  pistol  ?— It  was  not  cocked  at  the  time;  I did  not  wait 
to  cock  it,  1 was  in  such  a hurry. 

948.  Who  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  draaoons  ? — I do  not  know. 

949-  Was  it  Captain  Grayburn  ? — I do  not  know. 

950.  Or  Captain  Coney  ? — I do  not  know. 

„ 95 1 • B y the  Committee.']  Who  commanded  the  whole  force ; who  was  the  officer 
oi  the  infantry ; who  was  the  senior  officer  of  the  party  ?— 111  the  Jane. 

952.  If  the  two  were  together  there  must  have  been  one  who  was  in  command  ? 
— lhe  cavalry  left  us  immediately  in  the  lane  after  the  infantry  formed  across  the 

i nfantry  th ere?  marChed  °ff  and  left  US  with  the  Police-  There  was  a ™jor  of 

953.  Do  you  know  the  major’s  name  ? — I forget  his  name  ; I have  met  him 
several  times  since ; I do  not  know  exactly  his  name. 

v n5f-  ?Ir'  Sa<£a”fn-)  1 thioL  it  was  Major  Flume  ?— I do  not  know.  He  had 
decomtTonT3"  ^ ^ °a6  °f  those  crosses  of  legions ; he  wore  one  of  those 

95 r w!10  WSS  the^ePuty  sheriff  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  ?— Mr.  Sharkey. 

95b.  Who  was  at  Claremorris  ?— Mr.  Jennings 

957.  Benjamin  W.  Jennings  ?— Yes. 

958.  Do  yon  know  Mr.  William  Malley? — I met  Mr.  William  Mallev  in 

Castlebar  I am  not  sure  whether  he  is  William  Malley.  He  is  a orey-headed 
man  ; a thra  spare  man.  J 

959-  Was  he  oil  the  committee  ?— If  his  name  is  there  he  was.  I met  him  in 
tile  committee-room. 

960.  Now  Captain  Brabazon,  whose  name  is  on  this  committee,  was  he  with 
you  on  it  r— He  was ; I met  him  in  the  room. 

961  Do  you  know  of  his  being  deputy  sheriff  of  Swinford  ?-I  heard  of  it. 

9“2-  Did  you  hear  him  make  a speech  at  the  hustings  J— I did 

963.  I believe  he  was  heard,  was  he  not?— He  was  partly  heard  and  partly 

not  heard  ; he  was  groaned  too.  r J 

964.  Did  he  not  make  a most  violent  speech  on  the  hustings  ?— He  spoke 

pretty  tiai  d.  He  praised  some  parties  and  he  dispraised  others.  He  praised  some 
of  the  Browns  of  Westport,  and  he  declared  that  they  should  boast  of  being 
heroes  more  than  Mr.  Palmer.  1 

965.  Did  you  hear  him  say  this : he  wished  to  know  if  they  were  to  have  a 

revival 
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revival  of  the  old  Orange  ascendancy,  whose  yoke  was  iron  and  whose  hands 
were  brass? — I do  not  recollect  the  exact  words;  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief 
that  is  the  report. 

966.  Did  Captain  Brabazon  make  a personal  attack  upon  Captain  Palmer  on 
that  occasion? — No  ; he  spoke  exactly  in  this  way  ; Colonel  Gore,  in  proposing 
Captain  Palmer,  spoke  of  his  gallantry  in  the  Crimea  at  the  Balaklava  charge. 

967.  Did  he  make  a personal  attack  on  Mr.  Moore  F — He  did  ; he  stated  that 
he  was  ungentlemanly  in  his  conduct. 

968.  Did  he  say  anything  in  praise  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — He  did  ; I cannot 
exactly  remember  what  he  said  though. 

969.  That  is  your  recollection  of  it  ? — That  is  my  recollection  of  it. 

970.  Mr.  Edward  P.  Macdonnell ; do  you  remember  his  being  on  the  com- 
mittee with  you  ? — I met  him  in  the  room  with  the  others.  I am  sure  he  must 
have  been  one  of  the  committee. 

971.  Do  you  know  of  his  being  a deputy  sheriff? — I heard  of  it,  I think.  I 
knew  nothing  of  it. 

972.  Tell  me  all  you  know.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  O’Dowd  ? — I do. 

973.  His  name  appears  on  the  committee  with  yours  ? — I should  say  he  was 
one  of  the  committee  also  ; at  least  I met  him  in  the  room. 

974.  Did  you  hear  of  his  being  a deputy  sheriff  in  Ennis  ? — I heard  of  it. 

Chairman.']  Ask  him  first,  whether  he  knows  the  names  of  the  deputy 
sheriffs  ; and  then  ask  him.  whether  their  names  are  on  that  list. 

975.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Repeat  the  names  of  any  deputy  sheriffs  ? — Those  were 
the  tiro  in  Ballinrobe,  Mr.  Jennings  and  Mr.  Sharkey.  I heard  the  names  of 
other  deputy  sheriffs. 

976.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  of  Clanmore  ; the  brother  of  Mr. 
Strickland  ? — I do  ; he  is  a collector.  T met  him. 

977.  You  met  him  on  the  committee  ? — I did. 

978.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Burke,  of  Westport? — Which  of  the  Dr.  Burkes.  . 

979.  Do  you  know  the  father? — Very  little ; just  to  speak  to  him. 

980.  Do  you  know  Dr.  Thomas  Burke  ? — Yes ; he  belonged  to  the  south  of 
Mayo. 

981.  He  was  on  the  committee  with  yon? — I do  not  remember  that.  He  is  a 
surgeon. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

982.  This  list  that  you  have  spoken  of  contains  about  124  names  ? — I do  not 
know  how  many. 

983.  I counted  them  up.  There  are  about  124  as  near  as  I can  see.  You 
have  uot  seen  the  list  ? — Oh  ! I saw  the  list  several  times. 

984.  There  are  a great  number  of  gentlemen,  magistrates,  deputy  lieutenants 
of  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — There  are. 

985.  Now,  this  was  a committee  formed  not  at  the  time  of  the  election,  but 
some  considerable  time  before  it  ? — We  began  to  form  it  just  at  the  Assizes,  before 
Colonel  Higgins  came  over.  It  originated  with  Mr.  Macmaness. 

986.  This  was  a committee  to  express  confidence  in  Mr.  Higgins,  and  to  invite 
him  to  stand  again? — Yes. 

987.  You  were  asked  about  Dean  Burke  ; do  you  know  whether  he  and  one 
other  priest  were  not  the  only  priests  that  supported  Mr.  Higgins  ? — I know  that 
Dean  Burke  supported  Mr.  Higgins  and  Mr.  Few.  I know  that  he  seconded 
him,  and  I saw  Mr.  Few  come  into  Ballinrobe. 

988.  He  is  his  own  parish  priest,  is  he  not? — I do  not  know  that  at  all.  I 
went  up  with  the  escort  to  Mr.  Blake’s.  They  took  him  up  to  the  hotel. 

989.  You  were  asked  about  a deputation  to  your  uncle?  were  you  present  near 
Mr.  Tighe’s  house  at  one  time,  when  Mr.  Higgins  appealed  to  the  magistrate  to 

act?— No. 

990.  You  were  not  there  ? — No. 

991*  You  remember  your  telling  us  about  the  police;  seeing  the  police  and  the 
dragoons  come  back  ? — I did  not  see  the  dragoons  come  back. 

992.  What  was  it  you  saw  ? — I heard  that  Burke  went  out  for  the  voters,  and 
came  back. 

993-  You  said  you  saw  him  do  something? — I saw  him  force  his  way  into  the 
booth  with.  I think,  three  policemen  behind  him. 
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994.  They  were  all  covered  with  mud,  were  they  not  ? — Yes  : their  armnt 

ments.  »t-uuutre- 

995-  At  that  time  you  were  going  on  to  say  there  was  something  you  forgot?— 
That  was  at  the  time  when  they  were  coming  up.  There  were  some  parties  0 
the  landing.  There  was  a priest  among  them,  wanting  to  push  them,  and  Mr  ' 
Routlidge  got  hold  of  him  and  dragged  him  into  the  booth,  and  Mr.  Burke 
up  with  three  voters.  B 

996.  A great  deal  has  been  said  to  you  about  when  you  met  Mr.  Prendero-ast 

whether  there  was  any  cheering  ?— There  might  have  been  a shout,  but  I did°nn» 
hear  it.  oc 

997.  Did  you  hear  any  cursing  ?—  No.  We  met  on  the  public  road  Mr  Burke 
and  Mr.  Prendergast,  and  two  or  three  men.  Mr.  Fardell  had  the  command  of 
four  or  six  police. 

995.  You  told  us  in  you  examination  in  chief,  that  you  chose  mass-time  to  m 

quietly  out  ot  the  town  ’—We  did  ; and  we  were  delayed  coming  into  the  town 
or  we  would  have  jjot  out  a little  earlier,  which  would  have  brought  us  out  durinv 
mass-time.  I believe  we  got  there  at  the  end  of  it.  0 

999  You  told  us  that  father  Conway  spoke  in  Irish  ’-He  said  something  that 

I could  not  understand.  b 

1000  Were  the  voters  Irish  people?— They  all  spoke  Irish.  All  the  peoole 

down  there  speak  Irish.  y v 

T *°°V  The“ilitar*  and  thTe  Police  sP°ke  English  ?— The  police  generally  speak 
Irish  also.  I dare  say  any  Irishman  among  the  military  would  speak  it  also  I 
believe  so  ; I am  not  sure.  1 

1002.  That  does  not  follow  as  a consequence  ?— It  does  not 

1003.  The  words  of  caution  you  heard  in  English  had  reference  to  the  soldiers 
and  the  pohce  only  .—I  do  not  know.  He  said  : “ Do  not  hurt  the  police  or  the 
soldiers.  Be  quiet.  Do  not  hurt  them,”  or  “ take  care  of  yourselves,"  or  some- 

1004.  In  English  ? — Yes. 

1005.  Now,  as  to  the  booth.  Inside  the  booth  everything  was  quiet? — It  was  • 
but  a little  crushing  about  now  and  then. 

1006.  But  the  difficulty  was  to  get  into  it?— The  difficulty  was  to  get  down  to 
n,  because  the  dragoons  were  all  day  in  front  of  it,  and  kept  a space  clear  for  us. 

1007.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  say  that  the  dragoons  kept  the  wav  open 
to  the  voters  or  no  ?— No ; the  dragoons  had  an  open  space.  We  had  escorts 
to  bring  us  up.  There  was  a line  all  the  way. 

1 008.  What  escort  had  you  ’-Generally  the  infantry  lined  us  on  either  side  as 
we  went  up,  and  sometimes  a few  dragoons  went  right  in  front. 

1009.  Were  you  in  the  booth  any  considerable  time  ?— From'  eight  till  four.  I 

went  out  then.  I got  an  escort  and  went  up  to  the  hotel  to  bring  down  fifteen  oc 
sixteen.  I was  in  the  booth  afterwards  again,  until  it  closed,  at  six  in  the 
evening.  5 

not  knowDld  a"y  °f  y°"r  falher’S  tenants  vote  against  Colonel  Higgins  ’—I  do 


Mr.  James  French  called  in,  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley,  as  follows : 
’Oil.  YOU  are  of  Waterslade  Place?— Yes. 

1012.  Near  Tuam  ?— In  the  town  of  Tuam. 

Yo“  ara  a >anded  proprietor  in  Mayo  and  Galway  ? — I am  in  Mayo.  I 
own  a house  in  Galway.  I am  a landed  proprietor  in  Mavo 

’.014.  Well,  now,  are  you  a Roman  Catholic? Yes 

I0,5-  -Are  you  a voter  for  the  county  of  Mayo?— Yes. 

1016.  Did  you  go  «°  Ballinrobe  for  the  purpose  of  voting  ?— Yes. 

101,.  For  whom? — For  Colonel  Higgins. 
h ’°l8'  dld  y°a  go?  I went  on  Saturday.  I went  to  Colonel  Higgins’s 

that  he  waf  1’  ” V11™"0”  of  Soin8  from  that  on  Sunday.  I found 

that  he  was  not  at  home,  and  I went  back  into  Ballinrobe. 

threeI|’,n?te™“f;-1  !his  011  the  3d  or  4th  of  April.  We  have  had  two  or 
three  Sundays  r—  It  would  be  on  the  4th  of  April.  ^ 

Perfectly  so*"'  Now'  on  tbe  Saturday,  was  the  town  quiet  r- 

1021.  Did  you  go  to  mass  on  Sunday?— I did. 

1022.  Who 
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1022.  Who  was  the  priest  there  ? — I heard  that  he  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway. 
I never  saw  him  before. 

1023.  However,  you  ascertained,  did  you  not? — I'ascertained from  a lady  who 
was  sitting  next  to  me. 

1024.  Now,  before  the  mass  was  finished,  did  you  hear  Mr.  Conway  speak 
upon  the  subject  of  the  coming  election  ? — I did. 

1025.  Now,  before  I ask  you  what  he  said,  did  you  communicate  to  any  one 
after  you  came  out  what  you  had  heard  ? — I did. 

1026.  Did  you,  in  consequence  of  what  the  gentleman  told  you,  put  down  in 
writing  what  you  had  heard  ? — I did.  It  is  rather  an  unpleasant  situation  for  a 
Catholic  to  be  placed  in,  but  I must  tell  the  truth. 

1027.  Have  you  the  memorandum  now  ? — I believe  I have. 

1028.  With  your — I think  I have.  {The  Witness  produced  a paper.) 

1029.  Now,  just  look  at  that  memorandum;  that  is  written  by  yourself? — In 
the  town  of  Ballinrobe. 

1030.  How  soon  after? — Part  of  it  at  Mr.  Griffin’s  house  immediately  after 
mass,  and  part  of  it  during  the  election. 

1031.  Mr.  Kars  lake.]  Who  was  the  gentleman  with  whom  you  communicated? 
— I went  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  house,  the  agent ; Mr.  Courtenay  Kenney,  the  magistrate, 
was  there.  I stated  what  I had  heard,  and  Mr.  Kenney  told  me  to  put  it  down. 

1032.  You  say  that  after  mass  you  went  first  of  all  to  Mr.  Griffin’s  ? — Yes. 

1033.  And  also  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenney’s? — No;  I met  Mr.  Courtenay 
Kenney  at  Mr.  Griffin’s;  he  was  an  old  friend. 

1 034.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  You  saw  both  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenney 
on  that  day? — Yes. 

1035.  How  long  after  you  had  heard  these  words  did  you  put  down  any  part 
of  them?— Indeed,  I should  suppose  not  more  than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes. 

1036.  How  much  of  them  did  you  put  down  in  that  time? — I put  down  the 
first  page  and  two  lines. 

1037.  When  was  the  other  portion  of  it  written  ? — At  different  times;  the  6th 
of  April,  the  7th  of  April,  and  the  8th  of  April. 

1038.  Any  other  day? — No,  the  7th  of  April  is  the  last;  I mistook  the  8th 
just  now ; that  was  8 o’clock. 

1039.  I understand  that  what  you  heard  in  the  chapel,  you  wrote  down  that 
same  day? — Yes. 

1040.  And  the  other  relating  to  the  6th  and  7th  is  a sort  of  diary  of  the  election 
as  it  went  on  ? — In  consequence  of  having  heard  that  there  was  to  be  an  election, 
and  being  an  old  electioneerer  myself,  I knew  that  this  would,  give  rise  to 
something. 

1041.  However,  each  transaction  was  put  down  immediately  after  it  occurred  ? 
— Yes. 

1042.  Now  read  that  paper,  and  tell  us  what  the  words  were? — Shall  I read 
the  whole  of  it  ? 

1043.  Yes  r — cc  Memorandum  respecting  the  Mayo  Election  : — 5th  April  1857, 
Palm  Sunday. — Heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  make  use  of  the  following  language 
in  the  Roman-catholic  chapel  of  Ballinrobe  this  day.  After  eulogising  the  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Palmer  to  the  highest  degree,  he  said,  ‘ but  as  to  Higgins,  he  is  a most 
consummate  scoundrel ! He  has  deceived  you  in  every  point.  Every  promise  he 
made  to  you  at  the  last  election,  he  has  broken  ! He  has  sold  his  country,  his 
body,  and  his  soul,  yet  he  has  now  the  presumption  to  come  and  ask  for  your 
support.  But  believe  me,  the  curse  of  God  will  follow  every  man  who  gives  it  to 
him.  You  have  a perfectly  legal  right  to  show  your  disapprobation  of  his  conduct, 
by  shouting  and  hooting  after  every  one  who  comes  to  support  him.  But  take 
care  and  do  not  molest  or  maltreat  any  of  the  soldiers  or  police.’  ” That  is  all  I 
heard  Mr.  Conway  say;  and  I put  a memorandum  here  for  ray  own  satisfaction, 
“ Feeling  this  to  be  a permission  to  maltreat  the  freeholders.” 

Mr.  Kar slake.]  I object  to  having  that  read. 

Witness.]  I was  only  going  to  give  my  reason. 

1044.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  That  is  what  you  heard  him  say? — Yes. 

1045.  Was  it  in  the  service,  or  at  what  part  of  the  service  ?— I conceived,  as  a 
layman,  in  a very  awkward  part  of  it ; it  was  immediately  after  the  communion. 
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Seme  clergymen  preach  at  that  time,  others  wait  till  the  mass  is  finished  \\W  h 
I think  every  one  ought  to  do.  ’ Ich 

1046.  This  was  after  the  communion  was  celebrated,  and  before  the  mass 

concluded  ?— Yes.  was 

1047.  Where  was  he  when  he  spoke  it  ?— At  the  altar  in  his  sacerdotal 

robes.  a 

1048.  Now  you  have  read  that  to  us  in  a very  quiet  and  composed  way;  was  it 
delivered  in  that  quiet  and  composed  way  ?— Why,  no  ; that  other  gentleman  (Mr 
Karslake)  would  not  permit  me  to  say  why  I asked  his  name ; that  was  what  I 
was  going  to  say  ; the  violence  of  his  gesture  and  action  were  certainly  qUite  Un_ 
becoming  what  a clergyman  ought  to  have  pursued,  and  I therefore  turned  to  a 
lady  and  asked  her  who  he  was. 

1049.  Now  you  have  told  us  that  during  the  Saturday  and  the  early  part  of 
Sunday  the  town  was  quiet  ? — Perfectly  so. 

1050.  When  did  it  appear  to  begin  to  he  excited  ?— Indeed,  I should  think 
shortly  after  I left  Mr.  Griffin’s  house ; I went  to  walk  about  the  town,  and  I saw 
this  gentleman  up  in  a window  next  door  to  the  hotel  I was  in,  and  he  was 
speaking  to  the  mob,  but  I did  not  go  so  near  as  to  recognise  what  he  said. 

1051.  The  same  gentleman  ? — Yes. 

1052.  Speaking  to  the  mob  from  a window? — Yes,  I did  not  hear  what  he 
said. 

1053.  At  that  period  the  excitement  in  the  town  commenced? — I think  that 
uas  the  commencement  of  it.  What  be  said  of  course  I do  not  know,  for  I was 
not  near  enough. 

1054.  Now  after  that  time  did  the  town  continue  to  be  in  an  excited  state? 

Oh,  very  much  ; increasing  every  moment. 

1055.  You  can  tell  us  whether  the  conduct  and  demeanor  of  the  mob  was 
violent  or  threatening,  or  the  reverse  ?— Oh,  very  much  so ; so  much  so  that  the 
gentlemen  in  our  hotel  dare  not  look  out  of  the  window  without  havino-  a stone 
or  stick,  or  something  flung  at  them. 

1056.  Do  you  remember  an  instance  of  one  gentleman  venturing  outside  the 
door  ? — I remember  one  gentleman  in  the  evening,  I think  it  was  the  second  day 
of  the  election ; he  did  not  wish  to  go  into  the  yard,  and  he  went  out  of  the  hall 
door,  and  in  two  minutes  he  returned  with  a cut  across  his  forehead  from  a blow 
he  got  with  a stone.  I do  not  recollect  who  was  in  the  room  at  the  time  ; it  was 
just  after  tea.  He  showed  the  cut  right  across  his  forehead. 

1057.  Now  you  have  spoken  of  the  mob  in  the  town;  did  that  mob  come 
round  the  hotel  very  closely  : — Apparently  they  were  in  every  part  of  the  town. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  was  the  same  mob  or  not,  but  no  one  could  venture  out. 
I had  some  of  my  tenants  in ; others  could  not  come  into  the  town  ; I could  not 
persuade  them.  I told  them  I did  not  care  a fig  who  they  voted  for.  I could 
not  get  them  in.  1 got  about  lour  or  five,  and  these  I was  obliged  to  get  a guard 
to  bring  them  to  the  hustings  from  the  hotel  and  take  them  back  again. 

1058.  Committee.]  Where  were  those  voters  whom  you  could  not  get  out  to 
the  poll  ?— At  Frenchtrow,  within  about  seven  miles  of  Ballinrobe. 

1 059.  What  day  was  that  ?— The  first  day  of  the  election  ; Monday. 

1000.  Did  you  send  for  them  ? — I sent  a messenger  for  them  ; I did  not  go  for 
them  ; I sent  a person  for  them. 

' lo6\N°w  you  have  told  us  of  the  state  of  the  town  during  all  this  time  ; did 
you  see  Mr.  Conway  again  in  the  town  after  this  ?— I did  frequently.  I saw  him 
hurraing  the  people  opposite,  from  a window  opposite  the  hustings. 

1002.  Was  that  a second  time?  You  told  us  of  your  seeing  him  after  you 
came  out? — Yes.  J 6 

1 063.  Addressing  the  mob  from  a window  ?— Yes,  at  one  end  of  the  town,  and 
the  hustings  was  the  other  end  of  the  town. 

1064.  What  was  he  doing  then?— He  was  addressing  the  mob. 

I0b5.  Did  you  hear  what  he  saidr-Indeed  I did  not  wait  to  do  so.  I was 
mysel?  °Way  '°me  “ &St  “ 1 COuld  ; il  was  immediately  after  I had  voted 

10rd‘  -y0U  see  '''m  at  any  time  afterwards  ? — On  several  times  afterwards. 

1067.  Through  the  town  ? — Through  the  town. 

1068.  Now  can  you  tell  me  yourself,  do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Burke  and 
Mr.  Hugh  were  the  only  parish  priests  in  the  county  who  supported  Colonel 
Higgins  r — Indeed,  I believe  so. 

1069.  The 
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1060.  The  only  priests  ?— Dean  Burke  and  Mr.  Hugh  were  the  only  priests.  Mr.  J.  French 

JO-O.  Mr.  Hugh  is  the  parish  priest  of  his  own  place  ?— Yes.  _ 

' ; And  Dean  Burke  has  been  very  long  located  in  Westboard? — Yes,  I 26  June  1857 
believe  where  Colonel  Higgins  himself  was  born. 

10”2.  Long  enough  priest  of  Westboard  to  have  baptised  him  ? — Probably  I 
knew7  Dean  Burke  when  Colonel  Higgins  was  a boy. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

1073.  You,  I understand  were  a voter  and  a supporter  of  Mr.  Higgins  ? — 

Yes. 

1074.  At  what  hotel  did  you  put  up  when  you  got  to  Ballinrobe  ?— At 
Monahan’s  hotel. 

You  say  that  you  had  some  of  your  tenants  who  voted  for  Mr.  Higgins  ? 

— Yes,  two. 

1076.  Did  they  come  to  you  at  Monahan’s  hotel  ? — Yes. 

1077.  That  was  the  head  quarters  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  voters,  was  it  not? — I 
believe  it  was. 

1078.  Did  you  find  at  that  hotel  Mr.  Isidore  Burke  ; was  he  there  ?— Yes. 

1079.  With  his  voters  ?— I cannot  say  that:  I know  that  I saw  him.  myself 
there,  and  I think  his  son. 

1080.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Routledge? — He  only  came  over  to  dine. 

1081.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  Mr.  Routledge  was  not  there  for  three 
days,  staying  in  the  house,  and  putting  up  there  ?—  He  was  there  ; he  was  obliged 
to  do  so. 

1082.  Where  had  he  been  staying  before  ? — I cannot  tell  you ; he  wanted  to  go 
home,  and  two  or  three  gentlemen,  and  I amongst  the  rest,  would  not  let  him  ; 

I said  to  him,  *e  Routledge,  I will  give  you  half  of  my  bed.” 

1083.  Tell  me  whether  he  was  the  same  gentleman  who  was  examined  here 
yesterday  ?— The  very  man. 

1084.  Do  you  know  that  he  came  with  some  of  his  voters  who  were  going  to 
vote  with  him  for  Mr.  Higgins? — I know  that  he  came  from  Claremorris; 

I should  say  he  did  not. 

1085.  Did  you  see  him  come  to  the  hotel  originally  with  the  voters?  I did 
not. 

1086.  Did  he  dine  in  company  with  you  ? — He  did. 

1087.  And  other  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

1088.  Was  Mr,  Burke  there?— Upon  my  word  I do  not  know;  there  was  an 
elderly  gentleman,  Mr.  Griffin  knows  him  ; is  it  Mr.  Isidore  Burke  you  mean  t 

1089.  Yes? — I was  introduced  to  him  ; I cannot  say  whether  he  dined  that 
day  or  not. 

logo.  About  how  many  gentlemen  dined  together  upon  that  occasion  ? I should 
say  about  eight  or  ten. 

1091.  This  was  on  the  Sunday? — No,  it  was  on  the  Monday. 

1092.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Routledge  there  on  the  Sunday  at  all?— I did  not. 

1093.  You  do  not  know  whether  he  was  staying  at  the  hotel  or  not  that  day?. 

— I do  not  know  ; I walked’ out  into  the  country. 

1094.  Never  mind  that ; answer  my  question,  and  it  will  save  time ; you  were 
going,  I think  you  said,  to  stay  with  Colonel  Higgins,  but  finding  him  not  at  home, 
you  came  down  on  Sunday? — Yes. 

1095.  And  put  up  at  Monahan’s? — Yes. 

1096.  Now,  one  word  with  reference  to  mass ; you  have  lived  many  years  at 

Mayo?— I did,  . 

1097.  Is  it  customary  occasionally  in  the  chapels  there  for  the  priest  to  speak 
after  mass  on  subjects  of  general  interest  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

1098.  Have  you  heard  it  done?' — I have  heard  it  done,  but  it  is  generally  the 
explanation  of  the  Gospel,  or  the  expounding  of  the  Scriptures. 

1099.  But  after  the  mass  is  over,  have  you  heard,  on  different  occasions,  the 
priest  talk  upon  subjects  of  general  interest  to  the  people  ? I do  not  think  I did 
while  I lived  in  Mayo. 

1100.  Have  you  in  other  counties  in  Ireland  ? — I have. 

1101.  Although  it  is  not  known  in  this  country,  the  priests  take  an  opportunity 
of  doing  that  occasionally  in  Ireland,  to  your  knowledge? — Certainly  very  few  or 
them,  and  they  are  generally  voung  curates  who  do  so. 

0.53-SeSS.  2.  *2  1102.  You 
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1 102.  You  probably  object  to  that  practice,  but  you  know  that  it  is  a practice  > 
— Undoubtedly. 

1103.  Was  it  after  mass  was  over,  from  the  steps  of  the  altar,  that  Mr.  Conway 

spoke  ? — Indeed  it  was  not.  3 

1104.  Where  was  it  from  ? — It  was  from  the  steps  certainly,  but  not  when  mass 
was  over. 

1105.  Was  anything  done  after  that  except  the  sermon? — There  was  no 
sermon. 

nod.  No  sermon? — No;  except  you  may  call  that  a political  sermon,  there 
was  no  sermon. 

1107.  What  was  there  left  to  complete  the.  service  of  the  mass  at  the  time  that 
bespoke? — There  was  the  communion,  and  the  post-communion  to  be  read- 
there  was  then  the  blessing  to  be  given,  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John. 

1 108.  To  be  read  ? — To  be  read. 

1 109.  You  say  that  tiiat  was  done  after  this  address  was  made  ? — It  was. 

1110.  Now,  do  you  pledge  yourself  to  the  exact  words  which  Mr.  Conway 
used  upon  that  occasion  ? — I do. 

nil.  To  every  word  of  it  ? — To  every  word  of  it. 

1112.  Probably  as  you  read  from  that,  you  will  let  the  other  side  give  us  a copy 
of  it? — I am  sure  I can  have  no  objection  to  it ; I came  here  solely  in  obedience 
to  the  summons  I got. 

m3.  You  pledge  yourself  to  the  accuracy  of  every  expression  contained  there? 
— Certainly. 

1114.  You  did  not  think  of  writing  this  down  until  after  you  had  seen  Mr. 
Higgins’s  agent? — It  was  not  Mr.  Higgins’s  agent  who  suggested  it,  but  Mr. 
Courtenay  Kenny,  an  old  respectable  inhabitant  of  the  county ; I said,  “ From  the 
way  in  which  this  business  is  going  on,  I am  sure  there  must  be  a petition.” 

1115.  He  said  he  was  sure  that  there  must  be  a petition  from  the  way  in  which 
the  thing  was  going  on  ? — No,  I said  so  to  him  ; he  said,  “ If  you  think  so,  you 
ought  to  write  it  down  and  I did  so  in  Mr.  Griffin’s  office. 

1 116.  He  being  the  agent  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — So  far  as  that  part. 

1117.  And  by  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny’s  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

1118.  Now,  this  was  on  the  Sunday,  I think? — Yes;  it  was  on  the  Sunday, 
immediately  after  mass. 

mg.  What  did  you  do  after  you  left  Mr.  Griffin’s  ? — I went  out  to  take  a walk 
round  the  town  ; I had  not  been  there  for  many  years  ; I found  it  much  improved, 
and  when  I came  back  I saw  Mr.  Conway  declaiming  out  of  his  window. 

1 120.  At  what  time  in  the  afternoon  was  it  ? — I should  suppose  between  three 
and  four  o’clock. 

H2J.  Had  Mr.  Burke  at  that  time  come  in  with  his  voters? — Oh,  I do  not 
know  ; I should  think  not,  for  the  moment  I got  to  the  hotel  I heard  about  his 
being  thrown  out  of  his  car. 

1122.  Did  you  see  young  Mr.  Burke  and  the  voters  come  into  Ballinrobe? — 
I did  not. 

1 1 23.  Were  you  in  the  hotel  that  afternoon  ? — I was. 

1124.  All  the  afternoon,  after  you  came  in  from  your  walk? — No;  I think  I 
dined  with  Mr.  Griffin  that  day. 

1 1 25.  Tell  me  how  late  you  were  in  the  hotel  that  afternoon  ? — I was  about 
seven  or  eight  o’clock  with  the  committee,  and  then  I went  to  the  hotel,  and 
there  I remained. 

1126.  M hen  you  got  back  to  the  hotel,  about  seven  or  eight  o’clock,  were 
young  Mr.  Burke  and  bis  freeholders  in  the  hotel  ? — Upon  my  word  I cannot 
tell  you  who  were  there  ; they  were  all  in  a state  of  excitement. 

1127.  You  cannot  tell  me  whether  they  were  there  or  not  ? — No;  there  was  a 
great  mob  round  the  house;  the  mob  were  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  also; 
they  were  standing  at  the  very  edge  of  the  flags ; I walked  between  the  mob  and 
the  houses,  and  when  I came  to  the  spot,  I made  a dart  across. 

1 1 . ’ g0t  in’  at  ^ events>  unmolested  ? — Unmolested,  certainly. 

1129.  There  were  a good  many  people  about  at  that  time?— Ob,  a great 
number ; and  the  police  force  in  the  hall. 

1 1 30.  Well  now,  that  was  all  that  you  saw  or  heard  on  that  afternoon,  except 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  addressing  some  people  ?— Yes. 

1 *3*  And  what  he  said  you  do  not  know?— No,  I did  not  wait  to  hear.' 

113a.  What 
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1132.  What  were  you  doing  on  the  Monday  ? — I voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  on 
the  Monday,  and  those  two  tenants  told  me  that  they  voted. 

1133.  Never  mind  that;  did  you  see  your  tenants  come  in  on  the  Monday? — 

1 neither  saw  them  come  in  nor  vote. 

1134.  Did  you  see  them  when  they  were  in? — I did. 

1135.  Where? — I first  saw  them  at  the  Court-house;  I was  obliged  to  get  a 
guard  to  bring  them  from  the  Court-house  to  the  hotel. 

1136.  They  went  back  from  the  Court-house  to  the  hotel  with  an  escort? — Yes. 

1137.  How  many  tenants  would  there  be  with  the  escort? — Two  of  mine,  and 
1 believe  four  of  Mr.  Jennings’ ; I think  so  ; and  there  was  one  belonging  to  Mr. 
Lewie. 

1138.  Did  they  all  go  back  to  Monahan’s  hotel? — Yes;  and  I ordered  beer 
and  bread  for  the  voters. 

1139.  For  the  voters  ? — For  my  own. 

1140.  And  I suppose  the  other  gentlemen  did  the  same  for  theirs? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly; every  one  at  the  hotel  paid  for  themselves. 

1141.  Now,  tell  me  what  time  in  the  day  that  was  that  you  went  back  from  the 
polling-booth? — 1 should  say  about  three  o’clock. 

1142.  What  did  you  do  the  rest  of  that  day? — I went  back  to  the  booth  for 
curiosity. 

1143.  You  stopped  there  some  time? — I stopped  until  they  closed. 

1144.  At  four  in  the  afternoon? — -Yes. 

1 145.  What  did  you  do  after  that? — I went  into  the  hotel  again. 

1146.  And  dined? — And  dined;  and  that  is  the  time  that  Mr.  Routledge 
came  up. 

1147.  Now,  on  the  Tuesday,  tell  me  what  you  did? — I went  to  the  booth  to 
see  the  polling,  and  I went  fiom  that  to  Mr.  Tigh’s  house,  where  I promised  to 
dine;  I remained  there  until  the  court  was  adjourned;  that  was  about  two 
o’clock.  It  was  adjourned  by  affidavit. 

1148.  Were  you  there  until  it  was  adjourned? — I was  there  until  it  was 
adjourned. 

1149.  And  you  then  went  away? — Yes. 

1150.  And  went  to  dinner  with  somebody  else? — Yes. 

1151.  Do  you  know  who  adjourned  that  court? — I heard  it  was  adjourned  on 
affidavit. 

1152.  Did  you  hear  any  explanation  about  the  adjournment? — I did. 

1153.  Did  you  hear  a remonstrance  made  against  adjourning  it? — No. 

1154.  No  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

1155.  Were  you  in  the" booth? — Yes;  I heard  no  remonstrance  at  the  time  I 
speak  of. 

1156.  Did  you  hear  a remonstrance  at  any  time? — I did  not  know  of  any 
remonstrance.  I was  only  surprised  that  it  was  not  adjourned  long,  long  before. 

1157.  Nevermind  your  surprise,  we  want  facts;  did  you  know,  of  your  own 

knowledge,  on  what  ground  it  was  adjourned  ? — -I  do  not  know  exactly  how  I can 
answer  that ; I know  that  the  deputy,  a very  nice  young  man  indeed,  called  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Conway  to  order  frequently,  and  he  told  him  at  last,  “I  have  a high 
respect ” 

1158.  Never  mind  that ; do  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  what  occa- 
sioned the  adjournment  of  the  poll  ? — I am  telling  you. 

1159.  What  was  it? — The  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway,  and  the  impossibility  of 
that  spirited  young  gentleman  to  bring  him  to  order. 

1 t6o.  Who  was  that  spirited  3roung  gentleman  ? — Mr.  Sharkin ; I had  not  the 
pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  until  yesterday. 

1161.  I ask  you  whether  you  do  not  know  that  a remonstrance  was  made  to 
Mr.  Sharkin  against  his  adjournment  of  the  poll  that  day? — I neither  heard  it  nor 
saw  it;  I saw  the  affidavit  handed  in. 

1162.  You  saw  something  handed  in  for  the  adjournment? — I saw  the  affidavit 
handed  in. 

1163.  You  did  not  know,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  remonstrance  was  made 
against  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  ? — I did  not. 

1164.  That  was  on  the  Tuesday  ; now  what  did  you  do  on  the  Wednesday  ; 
did  you  stay  to  see  the  adjournment  out  ? — After  the  election,  I did  the  best 
I could  to  get  my  tenants  to  venture  home,  and  they  would  not  do  so ; I was 
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obliged  to  sit  up  all  night,  or  rather  till  three  o’clock  on  Thursday  morning  and 
then  I stole  them  out  at  night;  I dined  with  Mr.  Tigh. 

1165.  At  what  time? — Between  rive  and  six  o’clock. 

_ U 66.  At  what  time  did  you  return  to  your  hotel  ? — I should  think  between 
nine  and  ten  o’clock.  n 

1167.  And  you  got  your  voters  to  go  home  about  three  o’clock  ?— -I  could  not 
get  them  to  go  home  until  the  town  was  completely  quiet. 

1168.  Committee .]  You  sent  them  away  when  the  town  was  completely  quiet? 
—It  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  then  they  left ; they  would  not 
leave  the  town  before,  and  even  while  I was  getting  them  out  they  were  uneasy 
every  moment  for  fearsome  one  would  come  to  them.  About  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning  I succeeded  in  persuading  my  own  tenants  to  go  home. 

1169.  Had  they  voted? — Yes,  they  had  voted  the  first  day. 

1170.  They  had  plumped  for  Mr.  Higgins  the  first  day  ?— Yes. 

1171.  Was  the  town  so  very  agreeable,  that  they  wanted  to  stay  in  it? No 

1172.  Mr.  KarslaJce.]  While  they  waited  they  were  eating  and  drinking’ at 

your  expense  at  Monahan’s  hotel?— Yes,  but  they  were  in  a great  hurrv  to 
go  out.  b J 

1173-  Committee.']  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  that  you  tried  to  get  your 
tenants  to  come  up,  but  that  they  were  afraid  to  come  up  ? — I did  the  best  I 
could  to  get  my  tenants  to  go  home.  I wrote  to  my  tenants. 

1174-  And  they  declined  to  come?— Yes,  they  were  afraid  to  come. 

Mr.  Karslake.]  You  had  no  personal  communication  with  the  tenants 
who  did  not  come  up  and  vote?— No  ; nor  did  I know  how  many  of  them  were 
registered  untd  they  went  to  Ballinrobe. 

1176.  Did  you  go  to  bed  on  the  Monday  night  ?— I did. 

il77-  At  what  timet — I and  Mr.  Routledge  went  to  bed  together. 

1178.  At  what  time ) — I cannot  tell  you  that ; it  was  about  eleven  o'clock. 

■ V79-  And  I suppose  you  slept  till  six  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? — I suppose  till 
eight  o clock,  but  I do  not  know.  ' 

11  So.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  name  of  the  Mr.  Routledge  that  you  met 
at  dinner  .—Mr.  David  Routledge.  He  was  the  first  person  that  was  examined 
here.  He  is  generally  called  Watson  Routledge. 

1 1 81 . You  were  not  present  at  the  nomination  ?—  No,  I was  not. 

1182.  Committee.]  Did  you  say  you  did  not  much  care  about  your  tenants 

voting  r No ; I thought  Colonel  Higgms  would  have  got  in  at  once  without 
any  opposition.  & 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley . 

or  so83'  Mr'  T'Sh  S h°“Se  WaS  eXaCt,y  °PP°site  the  h°tel  Yes,  perhaps  a house 

y°3  ,that,ho“se  «u,arded  t00>  as  well  as  the  hotel  r— Indeed  it  was. 
H85.  Guarded  by  the  police ’-Guarded  by  the  police. 

1 186.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  of  Tuam?_I  do. 

1187.  What  is  her— He  is  a Catholic  curate. 

1188.  Is  he  a curate  to  Mr.  M‘Hale  ? — Yes. 

1 1 89.  The  archbishop  ? — He  is. 

cathedral  HaS  ^ M‘Hale  a chaPel  in  which  he  officiates  himself  r— Yes,  the 
1191.  Is  he  the  curate  of  that?— Yes. 

Mr.  Conway1^31  y°U  ^ ad[niaistratoE  ? — No,  the  administrator  is  a 

pose’abo^th:  ?o,Il0nS  ag\d.id  y°U  get  the  Speaker's  warrant  ?-I  should  sup- 
alterwards  rl  ^ Itisdated  the  8th  May.  I got  it  a few  days 

almost?"  Dld  J0U  See  Mr'  Co,ne  af,erJou  got  the  warrant  ?— Oh,  every  day 

a pereonaPirLuh  ffi^yseff?!  W 9?  addr-e5S  “e’  tat3Sthati$ 

thing  about  it  J U0Pe  me  Ly°mimttee  Will  permit  me  not  to  say  any- 

Abo'ufco^goverbOUt  ^ SPeaker'3  warrant,  or  about  your  coming  over?- 

instilf  to  myself?6’1  US  Wh“  ^ Said?-°h’  1 d°  **  W - it  was  a personal 

1198.  But 
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1198.  But  we  must  have  it? — I do  not  see  what  that  has  to  do  with  the  case.  Mr.  J.  .French. 

1199.  Let  us  judge  of  that;  we  must  have  it? — He  met  me  on  the  Monday;  j - 

I think  it  was  it  on  the  15th,  last  Monday  week  ; and  he  said,  “ So,  you  are  going  26  June  1857. 

to  England.” 

Mr.  Karslake  stated,  that  he  would  take  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  upon 
the  subject  of  the  relevancy  of  this  evidence.  Although  a general  conspiracy 
had  been  charged  against  the  priests  to  intimidate,  before  this  evidence  could 
be  given  he  submitted  that  a person  must  first  of  all  be  proved  to  have 
been  one  of  the  so  called  conspirators  ; and  in  the  next  place,  the  evidence 
ought  to  have  some  reference  to  the  election. 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  to  contend  that  hewas  perfectly  justified  in  his 
course  of  examination. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  evidence 
with  regard  to  what  Mr.  Coyne  had  said  to  the  Witness  could  not  be  given 
at  present. 

Re-examination  continued  by  Mr.  Hale. 

1200.  Have  the  kindness  to  look  at  that  bill  ( handing  a paper  to  the  Witness ) ; 
have  you  received  a bill  like  that  ? — Yes. 

1201.  By  post? — Yes. 

1202.  Produce  it? — Yes,  there  is  the  original  ( producing  a paper). 

1203.  Is  that  the  envelope  ( handing  the  same  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 

1204.  Do  you  know  the  handwriting  on  that  envelope  ? — No,  I do  not. 

Mr.  Hale  stated  that  he  would  hereafter  prove  the  handwriting  upon 
envelope. 

1205.  Mr.  Karslake.)  Give  me  the  date  of  your  receiving  that? — June  14th. 

1206.  1857? — Yes,  1857. 

1207.  Was  that  the  day  you  received  it? — Yes,  it  was,  I should  suppose. 

1208.  You  think  it  was  ? — I think  it  was. 

1209.  What  makes  you  think  so  ? — Because  the  envelope  will  tell  you.  The 

moment  I saw  what  it  was  coming  from 

1210.  Never  mind  what  you  knew  ; answer  my  question  ; upon  what  day  will 
you  undertake  to  say  that  you  received  that  letter  ?— I should  think  the  day  of  the 
post-mark. 

12H.  That  is  the  4th  June  1857? — I could  almost  swear  to  it,  because  they 
are  generally  delivered  the  day  they  are  marked.  June  14th,  1 857,  is  the  post-mark. 


Mr.  William  Feron  O'Connor,  called  in;  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Hale, 
as  follows: 


1212.  ARE  you  head  constable,  in  charge  of  the  police  at  Ballinrobe? — I 


Mr. 

W.  F.  O’Connor. 


1213.  Do  you  recollect  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo? — I do. 

1214.  I believe  you  are  a Roman-catholic  r — I am. 

1215.  On  the  5th  of  April  last  were  you  in  charge  of  the  hotel  1 — Yes. 

1216.  Monahan’s  ? — Mrs.  Monahan’s. 

1217.  Were  you  present  in  a lane  leading  up  to  the  back  of  the  hotel  ? I 
had  the  men  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  lane. 

1218.  At  one  end  of  it? — I had,  along  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel,  across  the  lane. 

1219.  Was  there  a mob  there  at  that  time  ? — There  was. 

1220.  Were  they  in  a state  of  excitement? — They  were. 

1221.  What  state  were  the  mob  in? — They  appeared  to  me  to  be  very  much 
excited. 

1222.  Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown  ? — Yes,  I saw  four  or  five. 

1223.  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  there? — I did. 

1224.  Where  did  you  see  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  ? — He  appeared  to  me  to 
have  been  kneeling  on  the  wall  over  where  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were. 

1225.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything? — I could  not,  from  where  I was 


1226.  Did  he  address  the  mob  ?— Oh,  yes,  he  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
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1 227.  To  have  been  ? — To  have  been  addressing  the  people  under  him  • Colo  I 
Higgins’s  voters,  I believe,  were  under  him  at  the  time. 

1228.  Did  you  see  Father  Conway  at  a time  at  which  he  seemed  to  have  been 

addressing  them  ? — Yes.  n 

1229.  Was  his  hat  on? — Yes,  he  had  his  hat  off. 

1230.  Did  you  afterwards  hear  Mr.  Conway  speaking  in  the  street? I 

1231.  What  did  he  say  ?— He  said  to  the  people,  “ Don’t  violate  the  law  b, 
that  son  of  Isidore  Bourke’s  deserves  to  be  hung.” 

1232.  Committee .]  Did  he  speak  in  English? — Yes,  in  English. 

1233.  Mr.  Hale.]  Is  that  Mr.  Bourke  who  has  been  called  to-day  as  a witness? 
I understood  so. 

1234.  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke? — Yes. 

1235.  Did  you  remonstrate  with  the  mob  ? — I did  when  the  voters  were  in  the 

lane.  e 

1236.  Did  they  attend  to  your  remonstrance  ?- 
if  he  lest  his  life. 


but 


•No  ; one  said  he  did  not  c 


1237.  That  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Sunday? — Oh,  no  ; at  the  very  time  that 
the  voters  were  in  the  lane ; about  three  o’clock,  I think.  J 

123S.  In  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

1239.  On  the  Sunday  evening  did  you  go  to  Kilmain  ? — I did  on  Sunday 

night.  J 

1240.  At  what  time? — I left  Ballinrobe  about  half-past  eleven. 

1241.  Did  you  take  any  men  with  you?— Yes,  I had  nine  police. 

1 242.  What  did  you  go  to  Kilmain  for  ?— To  protect  freeholders  belonging  to 
Colonel  Higgins. 

1243.  How  many  were  there?— There  were  eleven  or  twelve  people  pointed 
out  to  me  in  Kilmain  as  Colouel  Higgins’s  voters. 

1244.  Did  you  get  them  to  go  with  you  ? — Some  of  them  consented,  and  some 
of  them  totally  refused. 

1245.  What  reason  did  they  give  for  that  refusal  ? — I sent  to  them 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  Witness  giving  any  reason  which  the  voters 
to  whom  he  had  sent  had  assigned  for  refusing  to  accompany  him. 

1246.  Committee.]  As  you  had  people  sent  to  bring  them,  did  they  give  any 
reason  for  not  accompanying  you  ? — They  did. 

1247.  What  did  they  say  ? — They  said  their  lives  would  be  taken  if  thev  were 
going  to  Ballinrobe. 

1248.  Mr.  Hale.]  How  many  did  accompany  your — All  finally  accompanied 

me  but  one.  J 

1249.  And  that  one  r He  said  that  his  life  was  dearer  to  him  than  anything, 
and  that  he  would  not  leave  Kilmain  until  he  got  a large  escort. 

t ,t’me  *n  ^be  morning  did  you  leave  Kilmain  with  these  voters? — 

1 Jett  Kilmain  about  three  o’clock  in  the  moraine. 

1 251 . What  time  did  you  arrive  in  Ballinrobl  ? — I arrived  in  Ballinrobe  about 
five  o clock. 

, *oa(?  ^ you  go  ?— I took  rather  a circuitous  road  from  Kilmain 

to  Ballinrobe,  and  I did  not  return  the  road  I went. 

* 253*  What  was  your  reason  for  that ; was  it  a longer  road  ? — It  was,  and  part 
of  it  rather  an  unfrequented  road. 

1254.  What  was  your  reason  for  going  a longer  way? — I apprehended  an 
attack  along  the  way  from  the  excited  state  I saw  the  people  in  in  the  town. 

125 5*  Committee].  Were  you  mounted  ? — We  had  cars. 
t If  j j r*  ®ave  y°u  seen  previous  elections  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ?— 

1 attended  on  duty  at  two  previous  contested  elections.  Two  in  the  borough  of 
bhgo,  and  one  at  Mayo. 

1-5/  ‘ Did  you,  at  the  last  election,  see  more  or  less  violence  than  generally 
takes  place  at  elections  ?— The  people  were  much  more  excited  at  the  last  election 
than  at  any  I had  previously  seen. 

J?58:  In  J?nt°f  M™a.han’s  hotel  during  the  polling,  what  was  the 

conduct  of  the  mob?— Very  much  excited,  and  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
watching  an  opportunity  to  attack  Colonel  Higgins's  people. 

1*59.  Did  you  have  your  men  there  as  a guard  during  the  whole  time  ?-We 

gUard  frT-  ab,0Ut  nine  °’clock  on  SundaJ  ull  Wednesday. 

1260.  They  are  armed  in  Ireland  ?-Yes  ; by  day  and  by  night. 

1261.  There 
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1261.  There  was  no  firing  ? — No  firing. 

1262.  Fixed  bayonets? — Yes ; on  one  occasion  at  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel  I 
found  myself  in  command  of  the  police  there,  and  the  conduct  of  the  mob  was  so 
excited  that  I feared  an  attack  on  the  voters,  and  I ordered  my  men  to  fix 
bayonets  for  the  protection  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholders. 

126°.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Higgins  himself  pelted? — I saw  dirt  thrown  at 
Colonel  Higgins  and  a gentleman  named  Bourke,  in  going  down  towards  the 
court-house. 

1264.  Did  you  see  any  dirt  thrown  at  Mr.  Moore  ? — No. 

1265.  Had  Colonel  Higgins  an  escort  whenever  he  went  out?— Yes;  whenever 
I saw  him  in  the  street  he  was  under  the  protection  of  a large  escort. 

1266.  You  were  in  Ballinrobe  during  the  election;  have  you  seen  that  placard 
headed  ' “ Men  of  Mayo  ” ?— Allow  me  to  look  at  it.  (The  placard  was  handed 
to  the  Witness.)  Yes ; I saw  similar  to  it. 

1267.  Posted  up  where  ? — On  the  court-house  door. 

1268.  Hand  it  in?— Yes. 


[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  document:] 

Men  of  Mayo!— The  voice  of  the  church  now  calls  upon  you  to  do  your  duty. 
Tipperary  has  already  spoken.  All  Ireland  now  expects  youv  decision.  With  one 
combined  effort  elect  your  chosen  candidates,  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq.  and  Captain  R.  W. 
Palmer;  or,  by  your  apathy,  permit  Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins  to  sneak  m,  and  be  for  ever 
disgraced.  Hear  the  voice  ol  your  venerated  bishops!  ever  your  guide  in  the  day  of 
trial !!  Resolved  At  a meeting  of  the  bishops  and  several  of  the  clergy  connected  with 
Mavo,  held  in  Tuam,  that  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  rejection 
of  Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful ; and  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  who 
has  been  their” honest,  faithful,  and  uncompromising  supporter  in  Parliament. 

4.  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

+ Thomas  Feeney. 

4-  T.  Durcan. 

+ John  M'Evily. 

1269.  Did  you  see  it  on  the  committee-room  ?— I might  have  done  so,  but  I 
cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  I have. 

1270.  At  this  election  did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  and  other  priests  taking  part  ? 

I did. 

1271.  On  whose  part  did  they  act  ?— They  appeared  to  me  to  be  acting  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Moore. 

1272.  Was  there  any  mob  with  them? — Yes.  I saw  them  surrounded  and 
followed  by  large  mobs  cheering. 

1273.  There  was  cheering? — Yes. 

1274.  Did  you  see  them  bring  electors  up?— Yes;  I saw  cars  with  electors, 
and  the  mob  follow  them  and  cheer  them,  go  into  the  court-house. 

1275.  Now  on  the  Tuesday  night  did  you  see  this  placard  on  the  walls  ( handing 
a placard  to  the  Witness )? — Yes  ; on  the  Wednesday  morning  I saw  the  walls  of 
the  town  placarded  similar  to  that. 

[The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  placard:] 


To  the  People  of  Ballinrobe  and  Barony  of  Vilmaine. 

My  ever  dear  Friends,  St.  Mary’s,  Ballinrobe,  Tuesday  evening. 

I kever  asked  a favour  of  you  that  you  did  not  grant  at  once.  I now  ask  one  favour 
more  of  you  this  dny,  and  1 ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven,  the 
Immaculate  Mother  of  God  ; it  is  this — that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  shall  appear  on  the 
streeia  of  Ballinrobe,  except  a freeholder,  on  to-uiorrow,  Wednesday,  or  any  other  day, 
until  I appear  amongst  yon.  Any  one  who  does  not  take  this  my  advice,  he  is  my  enemy  ; 
the  enemy  of  Moore  and.  Palmer  ; and  the  enemy  of  our  country.  Victory  is  yours. 

P.  Conway. 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 


1276.  What  was  your  duty  at  the  time  of  the  election ; what  was  your  office1 
— To  take  command  of  the  ruen  under  my  charge. 

1277.  What  rank  had  you  in  the  police,  sub-inspector? — No,  head  constable 
in  charge  ; we  are  called  head  constables  in  charge. 

1278.  When  were  you  what  I may  call  out  for  the  purposes  of  the  election’— 
I may  say  that  I was  constantly  out. 

1279.  When  did  you  begin  to  be  out  ? — On  Sunday. 

1280.  By  whose  orders '! — By  the  orders  of  the  sub-inspector  who  had  com- 
mand over  me. 

1281.  Had  you  an  independent  command,  or  did  you  act  under  others? When 

the  superior  officer  was  present  I acted  under  him ; when  not,  I acted  on  mv 
own  responsibility.  •' 

1282.  Who  was  the  superior  officer? — Sub-inspectors  Fallon  and  Maguire. 

1283.  From  whom  had  you  your  orders  ?—  Occasionally  from  SuSnspector 

Fallon.  ' ^ 

1284.  On  Sunday  ? — From  Mr.  Maguire,  to  bring  all  the  available  police  at 
the  barracks  up  to  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel. 

1285.  About  what  time  ?— About  half-past  two,  I should  say,  or  perhaps  three 
o’clock. 

1286.  And  you  did  so? — I did  so. 

1287.  Monahan’s  hotel  and  Geldy’s  hotel  are  just  opposite  one  another? 

They  are  just  on  a line ; this  back  lane  or  street  intervening  between  both. 

1288.  So  that  by  being  stationed  at  the  back  of  that  lane,  you  protected  any  voters 
on  either  side  if  necessary  ?— Yes,  if  necessary  ; but  I had  the  men  extended  from 
the  lower  part  of  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel,  up  to  the  upper  end  of  Mrs.  Geldy’s. 

1289.  Is  it  the  fact  that  those  two  hotels  were  the  hotels  used  during  the  election 
chiefly?— I believe  so  ; I am  aware  that  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel  was  used  for 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  and  the  other  for  Mr.  Moore’s. 

1290.  You  know  that  perfectly  well,  do  yon  not  ? — No,  I do  not;  I was  per- 
fectly sure  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  at  Monahan’s  hotel. 

’ -9’^  V^ei  e you  not  certain  that  a number  of  Captain  Palmer’s  voters  were  at 
Geldy  s : No  ; I cannot  say  that  I saw  any  going  into  it;  whenever  I was  sta- 

tioned there,  my  chief  attention  was  directed  to  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel. 


1292.  This  was  about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  you  took  up  your 
station  there  1 — I think  about  half-past  two  or  three  o’clock. 

1293.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bourke  come  in  with  the  voters? — No. 

1294.  You  did  not?  — No. 

1 295-  M here  were  you  at  that  time  ? — I must  have  been  in  command  of  my 
men,  in  front  of  Mrs.  Monahan’s ; and  if  I was  standing  in  front  of  the  hotel 
I could  not  see  persons  coming  up  the  street. 

1296.  They  were  coming  down,  rather? — No;  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  came 
a back  way  into  the  lane ; and  if  I did  not  happen  to  be  standing  in  front  of  the 
lane,  I could  not  see  the  persons  coming  up  ; this  ( describing ) is  Mrs.  Monahan’s 

otel,  and  this  is  the  back  lane;  and  voters  came  as  if  they  were  coming  up  in 
that  direction. 

1297.  In  coming  down  the  lane,  it  people  came  down  the  lane  they  could 

enter  through  in  the  back  lane,  or  from  it  at  the  back  gate  of  Monahan’s  hotel? 
— They  could.  . ® 


t ^as  ^at  direction  in  which  Mr.  Bourke  came? — I believe  it  was, 

1 aid  not  see  him  coming. 

1299.  At  that  time  you  say  you  were  in  the  street  in  front  of  Monahan’s 
tiotel 1 must  have  been  in  front,  for  I did  not  see  him  coming  up  the  lane. 

1 300.  When  did  you  become  first  aware  of  the  fact  that  there  were  voters  coming 
up  or  down  the  lane?— Before  I left  my  barracks  it  was  intimated  to  me  that 
Colonel  Higgins  s voters  were  coming  in,  and  that  it  was  necessarv  to  have  a 
Jorce  at  Mrs.  Monahan’s  hotel  to  protect  them. 

‘m1'  nVhen  did  y?U  bec,ame  “ware  of  teat?— The  first  thing  I saw  in  the  lane 
was  Mr.  Conway  on  the  wall.  0 

1302.  That  was  the  first  thing  you  saw  ?— Yes. 

1303.  Did  you  see  young  Mr.  Bourke  present  the  pistol  at  him  ? — 1 did  not. 

1304.  Had 
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1304.  Had  that  been  done,  must  you  have  seen  it? — My  attention  might  have 
been  called  to  other  places.  I did  not  place  myself  stationary  at  the  mouth  of 
the  lane,  anti  therefore  I could  not  see  what  was  going  on  further  on. 

1305.  How  far  from  you  might  Mr.  Conway  have  been  ? — I should  think  he  2 
mi„ht  have  been  about  forty  yards  from  me. 

°3o6.  When  you  saw  him  was  he  kneeling  ? — He  appeared  to  me  to  have  been 
kneeling. 

1307-  Was  his  hat  off? — He  had  his  hat  off  and  on. 

1308.  Did  you  hear  him  address  the  people  yourself? — I heard  his  voice. 

1309.  But  you  could  not  hear  what  he  said  ? — No,  not  a sentence  of  what  he 
said. 

1310.  How  long  after  that  was  it  that  he  came  out  and  told  them  not  to  violate 
the  law  ; but  that  that  son  of  Bourke’s  deserved  to  be  hanged  ? — I think  an  hour 
and  a half  or  two  hours  might  have  elapsed  from  the  time  I first  went  to  the 
hotel  till  I heard  him  speak. 

1311.  About  how  long  was  it  from  the  time  he  had  his  knees  on  the  wall  that 
you  think  that  observation  was  made? — I should  think  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a half. 

1312.  Was  it  the  same  sort  of  people  that  had  been  about  the  hotel  when  the 
military  came  up  with  the  voters? — Yes. 

1313.  And  it  was  to  those  people  that  Mr.  Conway  addressed  himself? — 
Yes. 

1314.  By  whose  orders  did  you  go  out  on  that  night  to  Kilmaine? — By  the 
orders  of  Sub-inspector  Maguire  and  Mr.  Sheill,  resident  magistrate. 

1315.  Do  you  know  whether  all  the  voters  you  brought  in  that  night  went  to 
Monahan’s  hotel  ? — I gave  them  in  charge  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  at  Mrs. 
Monahan’s,  and  I left  them  with  his  friends. 

1316.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  all  those  persons  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins? — I do  not  know,  as  I discharged  my  duty  simply  when  I left  them  at 
the  hotel. 

1317.  Did  that  timid  person  you  spoke  of  afterwards  come  away  with  the 
escort? — That  I do  not  know. 

1318.  Can  you  give  us  his  name? — I have  heard  that  his  name  was  Mackin, 
but  ! do  not  know  that;  I did  not  ask  his  name  at  the  time,  but  I afterwards 
ascertained  that  his  name  was  Mackin. 

1319.  How  far  was  Kilmaine  from  this  place? — Five  Irish  miles. 

1320.  You  succeeded  in  coming  in  with  your  nine  men  and  the  voters  quietly  ? 

— Yes. 

1321.  You  say  that  you  yourself  have  been  at  other  contested  elections? — 
Yes ; I was  three  times  on  duty. 

1322.  I suppose  on  duty? — On  duty. 

1323.  At  those  elections  has  it  been  your  duty  to  bring  up  voters  r — No;  I 
never  went  to  escort  voters  before. 

1324.  Then  you  have  been  stationed  in  the  town  on  those  occasions  r Yes  ; 

I went  there  on  temporary  duty. 

1325.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  order  ? — Yes.  * 

1326.  Have  you  on  those  occasions  seen  the  military  also  employed  ? — I think 
I did  at  Sligo. 

1327-  Now,  when  did  you  first  see  the  military  on  the  occasion  of  this  elec- 
tion r — I first  saw  them  marching  into  the  town  before  the  election. 

1328.  When  was  that?  — 1 should  say  they  came  in  on  Wednesday  or 
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1329.  Before  the  election  ? — Before  the  election.  I should  say  so. 

*330.  You  cannot  tell  me  by  whose  orders  the  military  appeared  in  the  town  . 
' — No ; I cannot  of  my  own  knowledge. 

1331.  But  you  can  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  as  early  as  the  Wednesday  or 
Thursday  before  ? — I think  so. 

1332.  Both  cavalry  and  infantry  marched  in  ? — Yes  ; a troop  of  dragoons,  and 

a company  of  infantry.  . 

1333*  And  how  long  did  the  military  stay  in  the  town? — -They  went  to  their 
barracks,  which  are  a little  out  of  the  town,  in  the  suburbs. 

.'334-  Now,  what  was  the  first  active  part  in  the  election  that  you  saw  the 
military  take  ; was  it  in  bringing  in  these  voters  ? — It  was  from  the  first  time 
saw  them  on  duty  in  the  lane. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  o 2 '335-  You 
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3 335-  You  saw  them  on  duty  after  that? — In  the  town  ? 

1336.  Yes.— I did. 

1337.  What  duty? — They  were  principally  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  court- 
house, and  furnished  an  escort  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  when  required 

1338.  Were  they  paraded  in  front  of  the  court-house  every  day? Not 

paraded. 

3339-  Drawn  up?— Yes. 

1340.  Always  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  court-house  ? — Yes;  patrolling  occa 
sionally  through  the  town.  0 

3341.  You  say  that  on  one  occasion  you  ordered  bayonets  to  be  fixed?— Yes 

1342.  For  how  long  were  those  bayonets  fixed? — I should  say  that  I liad  them 
fixed  for  about  ten  minutes. 

1343.  Did  any  one  order  them  to  be  taken  down  ? — Yes. 

3344.  Who? — The  sub-inspector. 

1345.  Mr.  Maguire? — Yes. 

3346.  He  happened  to  pass,  and  gave  you  orders  to  unfix  bayonets  ?— Yes. 

3347.  That  was  the  only  occasion  on  which,  as  I understand,  you  ordered  them 
to  be  fixed  ?— Yes ; the  inob  were  not  quite  so  close  to  the  police  when  Mr. 
Maguire  came  up,  as  when  I ordered  them  to  fix  bayonets. 

1348.  You  say  that  you  did  not  see  the  pistol  presented  yourself;  did  vou  see 
it  taken  away  from  Mr.  Bourke  ? — No ; that  took  place  in  the  lane. 

3349.  Did  you  hear  any  complaint  in  the  crowd  about  young  Mr.  Bourke  pre- 
senting a pistol  ? — I do  not  think  1 did.  ^ 

335°-  Nothing? — Nothing. 

3351.  Did  you  not  hear  that  the  pistol  had  been  presented  ?— It  must  have 
been  the  stipendiary  magistrate  was  the  first  who  told  me  about  the  pistol  having 
been  presented.  ° 

f mean  say  ^at  you  did  nut  hear,  in  connexion  with  that,  the 

tact  of  his  having  presented  a pistol  at  Mr.  Conway  ?— I cannot  take  upon  myself 
to  say  whether  it  was  or  not.  There  was  a great  deal  of  cheering,  and  expressions 
that  1 could  not  possibly  repeat  again. 

1 353.  You  have  always  had  cheering  at  elections,  have  you  not  ?— Not  so  much 
as  at  Ball  in  robe. 

. .’354.  Committee.']  Do  the  police  vote  at  elections  ?— No  : .ve  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited from  voting,  or  taking  any  part  in  the  election,  one  way  or  the  other, 
except  to  preserve  the  peace,  and  act  under  the  orders  of  those  placed  in  com- 
mand  of  us. 


Mr.  George  Kelly , called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley,  as  follows : 

1355.  ARE  you  a Printer  at  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

3356.  You  are  not  a voter,  I believe? — No. 

3357.  Do  you  recollect  the  last.  Mayo  election  r — Yes. 

3358.  Look  at  that  green  bill  ( handing  a green  bill  to  the  Witness );  did  you 
print  that?— Yes  ; I caused  it  to  be  printed. 

3359.  It  was  pftnted  at  your  office  ?— Yes. 

1360.  Have  you  the  manuscript  from  which  it  was  printed  ?— Yes. 

3303.  Just  produce  it  ? — Yes. 


[The  Witness  produced  the  following  Manuscript  Document :] 

St.  Mary’s,  Ballinrobe,  Tuesday  Evening. 
To  the  People  of  Ballinrobe,  and  Barony  of  Kilmaine. 

My  ever  dear  Friends, 

more'<rf  vniwhif  / faYO“rTof  J°?  *at  ,?■>“  did  not  grant  at  once.  I now  ask  one  favour 
m2milate5Mnth  Y’r?" ? Iask  'f.™  the  °f  *0  glorious  Queen  of  Heaven,  the  Im- 
Teet  of  BalWoS  Go<J '•  ,’t  ^ t^-that  no  man,  woman,  or  child  shall  appeal  on  the 
f InoL/amn™.*  b ' 7 a fteeh°>'i«,  ™ to-morrow,  Wednesdav,  or  any  other  day,  until 

eneSv  of  M„„S  ,Any  T Wh°  doe?  not  take  thia’  adviie,  he  is  my  enemy,  the 
enemy  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  the  enemy  of  our  country.  Victory  is  yours. 

the1  Rev  Mr  ^°®^andwritin§  ls  that?— I believe  it  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of 

3363.  Mr.  Karslake.-]  Have  you  ever  seen  Mr.  Conway  write  ?-Yes. 

1304.  How  often  r— Frequently.  J 

1365.  What 
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1365-  What  has  he  written  in  your  presence? — I have  seen  him  write  things  ; 

I cannot  distinguish  them  at  present. 

1366.  But  how  did  you  happen  to  see  him  write  ? — I have  seen  him  write 

lettefS-  , , . t-v  ,, 

1367.  On  what  occasions  ? — Repeatedly. 

1368.  Under  what  circumstances  ? — I have  been  occasionally  in  his  company 
and  seen  him  write,  and  I have  seen  him  write  at  my  own  house. 

1369.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes. 

1370.  As  sure  as  you  can  be  ? — Yes. 

1371.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  Now,  that  is  the  manuscript  from  which  the  green 
placard  was  printed  ? — Yes. 

1372.  When  was  that  brought  to  you  to  be  printed  ? — It  was  brought  early  on 
the  morning  of  Wednesday. 

1373.  Did  you  get  directions  as  to  what  number  of  placards  you  were  to  print? 
— Idid. 

1374.  How  many? — The  order  was  to  print  1,000  of  them. 

1375.  Did  you  get  any  orders  about  delivery  ? — Those  parties  who  brought 
me  the  order  also  gave  me  directions  as  to  how  I was  to  dispose  of  them ; at 
least,  told  me  he  would  send. 

1376.  Did  he  tell  you  that  he  would  send  persons  to  tell  you  ? — He  told  me 
there  was  to  be  a thousand,  and  when  we  closed  there  were  between  700  and  Soo 
of  them  printed. 

1377.  Committee .]  Have  you  been  paid  for  them  ? — No. 

1378.  Who  do  you  expect  to  pay  for  them? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Conway. 

137Q.  Is  it  not  usual  for  you,  in  Ireland,  to  put  your  name  at  the  bottom  of 
the  placard? — Sometimes  it  is  done,  and  sometimes  not. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kar slake. 

1380.  You  printed  the  green  placard  ? — Yes. 

1381.  Who  brought  you  that? — Yes. 

1382.  Who  brought  you  that? — A Mr.  James  Stanners. 

1383.  At  what  time  on  Wednesday  morning  did  you  print  this  ? — The  copy 
was  delivered  to  me,  I should  say,  between  three  and  four  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

I was  rapped  up  for  the  purpose,  and  they  were  printed  in  the  ordinary  course. 

1384.  By  what  time  was  it  ready  the  next  morning? — I suppose  there  were 
some  of  them  printed  and  circulated  between  seven,  and  eight  o’clock. 

1385.  This  was  after  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  had  taken  place? — Yes. 

1386.  Now  look  at  that,  and  tell  me  whether  you  printed  that  also  ( handing  a 
paper  to  the  Witness)  ? — Yes. 

1387.  From  whom  did  you  receive  orders  to  print  this?  by  whose  orders  did 
you  print  it? — I printed  it  by  the  order  of  Mr.  Griffin. 

1388.  The  gentleman  living  at  Ballinrober — Yes. 

1389.  The  agent  of  Mr.  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

139°-  When  did  you  print  that? — Some  days  before  the  election. 

1391.  How  many  of  them  ? — Five  hundred  or  six  hundred. 

1392.  Were  they  universally  posted? — Yes;  and  torn  down  pretty  much  at 
the  same  time. 

"* 393-  Then  they  were  posted  again,  I suppose? — They  were  posted. 

3394-  Were  they  posted  again? — They  may  have  been. 

1 395-  Did  you  see  a good  many  of  them  about  the  town  ? — l did. 


Mr.  Joseph  BurJce , called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Edwin  James , as 
follows : 

1396.  DO  you  reside  with  your  father  at  Ower  ? — I do. 

1397.  In  the  county  of  Mayo? — In  the  county  of  Galway. 

339^*  You  are  a barrister,  I believe  ? — I was  a practising  barrister  ; I am  not 
so  now. 

3399-  Were  you  on  the  5th  of  April  accompanying  your  father,  Mr.  Joseph 
Burke,  from  Ower  towards  Ballinrober — I was. 

1430.  What  age  is  your  father? — This  month  or  last  moDth,  I am  not  quite 
certain  which,  he  was  76  years. 

140i.  Had  your  father  a vote  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — -Yes. 

0.53 — Seas-.-' 2,  G3  1402.  Have 
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1402.  Have  you  a vote  ? — No. 

1403-  In  accompanying  your  father  to  Ballinrobe  on  that  Sunday  were  von 

remain  and  vote  on  the  Monday  ? — We  were.  ^ 0 

1404-  Your  father  was  going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  I believe?_H 

was.  41e 

1405.  Now,  uho  were  with  you  besides  your  father  ?— The  party  consisted  of 
my  father,  a mau  servant,  and  myself.  The  man  servant  was  driving  us 

1406.  Were  you  on  what  is  called  all  Irish  car  ?— An  outside  can 

1407.  What  time  were  you  anxious  to  get  into  Ballinrobe  in  the  evening  1— 

About  half-past  five  or  six  o’clock.  ® ' 

1408.  Had  you  heard  that  there  were  considerable  disturbances  at  Ballin 

robe  ? — I had  heard  that  it  was  likely  that  there  would  be  considerable  dis- 
turbances there.  b“ 

1409.  Now,  as  you  were  approaching  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  did  you  me“t  a 
large  mob  of  people  ?— I should  say  about  300. 

1410.  Just  tell  the  Committee  what  time  that  was?— I should  think  that 
was  about  half-past  five,  but  I am  not  quite  positive ; something  thereabouts 

1411.  How  near  were  you;  within  what  distance  of  Ballinrobe  were  you  at 
that  time  ? — I should  think  about  half'a  mile,  or  from  that  to  a quarter.  J 

1412.  On  your  side  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

1413.  What  road  is  that  called  ? — The  Hetford  road. 

1414.  That  leads  from  the  Neale? — Yes. 

1415.  You  say  that  you  saw  a large  mob  of  about  300  people?— Yes. 

1416.  Did  you  observe  the  manner  and  demeanour  of  that  mob  ? — Ye«  • it  was 
very  much  excited. 

1417-  Very  much  excited  ?— Yes,  considerably  so. 

1418  Did  many,  of  them  appear  to  have  been  drinking?— Many  of  them 
appeared  half  drunk  ; not  completely  drunk.  Some  were  perfectly  sober. 

, l41,9- J®  a_s.tate. in  w'hich  an  Irishman  is  most  excited,  I believe,  when 
he  is  half  drunk  1 — That  is  the  most  dangerous  state,  decidedly. 

1420.  Did  you  observe,  after  you  saw  this  mob,  the  Rev.  Peter  Conwav?— He 
was  one  of  the  first  I saw  coming  on  in  the  mob. 

3421.  Was  he  walking  or  on  horseback  ?— He  was  on  horseback. 

1422.  W hen  you  say  that  lie  was  with  the  mob,  was  he  in  the  centre  of  the 
mob,  or  leading  the  mob,  or  what  ?— Not  in  the  front  of  the  mob  ; he  seemed  to 
be  surrounded  bv  them. 

1423. -  Well  now,  you  were  coming  along  in  your  car;  did  you  know  him?-I 
knew  him  not  by  name,  but  I knew  him  by  appearance,  because  I once  travelled 
with  him  on  a car. 

1424.  Did  you  know  him  as  the  Catholic  priest  of  Ballinrobe  ?— Perfectly. 

1425.  Until  you  saw  bun,  was  the  appearance  of  this  mob  calculated  to  excite 
terror  and  alarm  ? —Very  much  so. 

1426-  From  their  demeanour  and  manner  ?— Precisely.  They  came  on,  if  I 
recollect,  shouting,  and  I was  alarmed  when  I saw  them  coming. 

l42/*„  . suppose,  from  your  father’s  age,  he  would  be  helpless  almost,  or  is  he 
a power  u man  t He  is  a healthy  man  of  his  age,  but  of  a verv  nervous  tem- 
perament. 0 

142S.  As  the  mob  approached  you,  did  you  stop  ? — We  were  obliged  to  stop; 
they  put  up  their  hands  as  I do  now,  and  called  out  “ Stop.” 

1429.  Ihen  you  were  obliged  to  stop  your  car  ?— Obliged. 

dild  y?“Lear  the  Rev-  Peter  Conway  say  anything  ?— Yes. 

1431-  After  they  had  stopped  you?— Yes. 

tWuJe11  thf J Committee  what  that  was  ?— When  the  mob  stopped  us,  I first 
1 , P . aVe  been  all  safe,  tbe  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  being  among  them ; 

but  he  rode  up  from  the  body  of  the  men,  and  called  out,  “ You  are  Colonel 
® ?r  “ Cj'onel  Higgins’s  supporters  ; 'so  I wash  my  hands  out  of 

t’  l k UC1  words.  I think  I am  correct  in  saying  the  precise  words  were 
1 wash  my  hands  out  of  you.  J ° v 

— lth?nkh-aLtJatTaid  ludly  enouSh  for  the  m°b  "bo  were  in  this  state  to  hear? 
and  was  then  ’’  ^ ^ DOt  S'ate  that  Positively>  hut  that  is  my  impression, 

.h.’Ait'  Wfl V 1 Sai<!  in  ® manner for  ‘he  mob  to  hear ?_Yes  ; I am  quite  certain 
,*  * J T '*•  1 r S“re  !t  lvas  said  for  ‘be  mob  >0  hear. 

J435*  -from  his  manner." — No  doubt  of  it. 

1436.  What 
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1436.  What  did  the  mob  do  after  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  had  uttered  these 
xDressi'ons  ; what  was  done  r — The  moment  he  uttered  these  expressions  he  rode 

off  himself  to  a distance,  I should  say  of  about  100  yards  ; and  immediately  after 
two  men  rushed  out  of  the  mob,  immediately  upon  his  uttering  these  words,  and 
caught  hold  of  me,  pulling  me  off  the  car. 

1437.  Did  his  moving  away  allow  the  mob  to  come  up  to  you  ? — Oh  yes ; he 
rode  off  about  a hundred  yards. 

1438.  And  immediately  two  men  came? — Yes. 

1439.  Did  the  mob  approach  your  car? — Yes,  seized  us  on  all  sides;  two  of 
them  came. 

1440.  What  was  the  first  thing  done  by  them  ? — Tne  first  thing  was  to  tear  me 
off  the  car.  I jumped  lightly  down,  because  I was  active,  and  one  of  them  held 
me  on  each  side  of  the  coat,  and  they  dragged  me. 

1441.  Did  they  drag  you  any  distance  ? — Yes,  about  a hundred  yards. 

1442.  In  which  direction  did  they  drag  you  ? — In  the  same  direction  in  which 
Father  Peter  Conway  had  ridden. 

1443.  Was  the  rest  of  the  mob,  when  they  had  seized  you  and  dragged  you  m 
that  way,  near  you  ? — Both  were  holding  me,  one  on  each  side  ot  me,  the  whole 
time  I was  in  their  hands.  One  of  them  was  excessively  violent. 

1444.  Now,  was  Father  Peter  Conway  standing  where  he  could  see  this  ? — 
He  only  rode  off  about  a hundred  yards ; there  was  nothing  in  life  to  prevent 
him  seeing  it. 

1445.  Was  he  observing  what  was  going  on  ? — I cannot  say  he  was  looking  on 
at  the  whole  of  this ; but  it  was  quite  in  his  power  to  do  it. 

1446.  Was  he  near  enough  to  see  what  was  going  on?— Yes  ; there  was  neither 
tree,  nor  wall,  nor  house,  nor  anything  to  prevent  him  seeing  it. 

1447.  Now,  they  took  you  in  the  direction  of  where  Father  Peter  Conway  was 
on  the  horse  ? — He  was  issuing  some  orders  to  his  people,  and  they  brought  me 
up  to  that  place. 

1448.  You  mean  the  mob? — Yes. 

1449.  They  brought  you  up  to  where  he  was?— To  where  he  was. 

1450.  Did  you  hear  the  men  say  anything  to  him  ; the  mob  ? Yes  ; I heard 
them  say  that  "a  certain  person,  whose  name  I cannot  remember,  was  not  to  be 
found  in  his  house.  I had  heard  them  first  speak  of  going  across  the  fields  to  look 
for  a party  whom  I was  informed  was  a voter,  but  on  which  side  a voter  I cannot 
say.  And  when  they  brought  me  up  to  him  the  answer  to  him  was,  “ He  is  not  m 
his  house.” 

1451.  You  understood  that  to  be  some  man  that  they  had  been  looking  ior . 

Yes ; I do  not  recollect  the  man’s  name. 

1452.  When  they  brought  you  up  to  him  r — He  was  on  horseback. 

MSS-  Did  you  say  anything  to  him? — I did. 

1454.  What  did  you ‘say?— I said,  “ Sir,  it  is  a shame  to  see  a man  ot  my 
father’s  time  of  life  treated  in  this  way  in  your  presence,  and  you  not  to  prevent 
it  when  you  have  it  in  your  power.”  I spoke  excited,  for  I was  excited  at  the 
time. 

1455.  What  did  he  say  to  you  “ It  is  not  in  my  power,”  said  he,  “ to 

prevent  it.”  ^ . „ 

1456.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  in  reply r — “You  know  well,  sir,  said  1, 
“that  it  is  in  your  power,  and  you  ought  to  prevent  it.  I cannot  see  what  is 
being  done  to  him,”  said  I to  him,  ‘‘for  I am  in  the  hands  of  the  people  here  and 
cannot  see  it ; but  they  are  certainly  not  treating  him  well,  and  you  ought  to 
save  him  ” 

1457.  Had  these  men  forcibly  hold  of  you  ?— Oh  yes  ; I could  not  stir  at  all ; 

1 could  not  stir.  _ . 

1458.  Did  you  see  him,  after  you  had  said  that,  ride  anywhere  in  the  direction 
of  the  mob  ? — Yes,  he  rode  then  back  to  where  my  father  was. 

M59.  Did  you  manage  to  get  back  to  where  your  father  was  ? — Not  at  that 
moment. 

1460.  What  became  of  you  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  they  had  hold  of 
me ; continued  to  hold  me  in  that  way. 

J461.  Afterwards,  did  you  get  back  to  your  father?— Yes,  when  the  Reverend 
Mr.  Conway  rode  clown  to  where  my  father  was,  I could  then  see  my  father 
standing  on  the  ground  struggling  in  the  hands  of  the  mob,  and  looking  ma  great 
0-53— Sess.  2.  g 4 state 
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Mr.  J.  Burke,  state  of  terror  and  excitement.  I could  see  this,  but  I was  not  nMv0,  d-  , 

about  80  to  too  yards.  61  t0  hlra  th™ 

a6  June  1857.  1462.  Well,  did  you  ascertain  at  that  time  what  had  been  done  to  voiir  • 

— Yes,  mv  father  told  me ■ IdlDer:l 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected,  that  what  the  Witness’s  father  told  W 
not  evidence.  . u nim  vvas 

1463.  Mr.  James .]  Did  your  father  make  any  complaint  to  you 

after  the  transaction  of  Ins  being  injured?— I find  it  difficult  to  say  the  • J' 
moment,  but  within  five  minutes  1 was  made  aware  that  mv  father  k.5  , 
beaten  on  the  back  and  shoulders,  and  on  the  chest.  'een 

1464.  Did  yon  see  the  state  in  which  your  father  was  ?— Yes  • he  wa.  11 

events,  a fortnight  afterwards,  not  able  to  move  hut  this  wav  (describing  ’ , 
cripple.  y \ucsuiomg)t  quite  a 

1405.  Was  he  severely  beaten  i— Yes,  in  the  way  of  having  a bone  broken 

1466.  What  slate  was  he  m ?— He  was  in  such  a state  that  X was  afraid  he 

would  have  got  an  attack  ot  paralysis.  a ne 

1467.  What  state  was  lie  in  for  some  days  after  that  ’—Crippled  as  far  tl,„ 

movement  of  the  head,  arms  and  back  were  concerned.  ™ ’ S l ,e 

1468.  Did  he  complain  of  having  been  struck,  ill-used,  by  the  mob :— Yes- 

and  it  was  to  that  that  I attribute  the  fact  of  his  being  so  crippled  ’ 

1469-  Now,  what  became  of  you  then  with  your  father ; did  he  get  again  on  the 
car?— bather  Conway,  when  he  got  up  to  the  mob,  took  my  father  out  of  their 
hands  and  put  him  upon  the  jaunting  car,  which  was  at  the  time  turned  btk 
towards  our  own  place.  uleu  Dack 

147°.  Now,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Conway  took  your  father  up  and  put  him  on 

iontroToA  y°U,  ,°bTVe’  fV°'"  tllat  1,ct  aad  others,  that  MrPCo„»Payha“th" 

control  of  the  mob  ?— I was  quite  convinced  all  through  that  he  had. 

1471.  From  that  fact  ? — From  that  fact,  certainly. 

■Ml72'  tl™?  tbat  fa,ct>  and  ,rom  «■*>«  you  observed,  could  you  form  an  opinion 
whether  Mr.  Conway  hod  the  control  of  that  mob?— The  fact  of  putting  him  on 

the  power  d k'“S  0ut  of  tl,e  b“nds  °f  the  mob,  clearly  showed  tilt  he  had 

*473-  Was  it  apparent  ? — Yes. 

— Cmtink  no?e'e  a“-vb°dy  else  takiDS  an-1'  Part  "ith  Mr-  Conway  in  that  way? 

1475-  Controlling  the  mob  ’—Certainly  not. 

homeward-  Hhl y0U1'  fath'r  had  been  P“?  on  the  car,  and  the  car  was  turned 
homewauts,  did  you  speak  again  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  remonstrate  with  him?-I 

fatherl'nd'mf  ^ 1°  ’’™  7-1  saM  t0  him  that  ^ ought  now  to  let  mv 

have  Z atTnnf  L°:e'  He,Sa,Jd>  “ 0h-  1 wil1  give  you  as  |ood  a bed  as  you 
words0  That  was  tl  &S  g°-°d  a d]nner  as  you  shall  have  at  home,”  or  some  such 
™f,8  „ 1 thi°k  ,bey  "ere  precise  words. 

It  Its  not  for  th  d,rection  had  your  car  been  turned  then ’—Towards  home, 
wav  the  drher-s  P,  P°Se  °‘  bim  ba<*  that  the  car  was  turned  that 

io  iir’event  us  . mi  o-TntoT  °?.a“d  horse  was  “™ed  round  by  the  mob 
self  Mv  obief'f  L • ‘ i ^1S  °^JectJ  I think,  was  to  bring  us  along  with  him- 
, „ obJect  Mas  t0  lncluce  him  to  let  my  father  <r0  home  B 

« 9 Sirs * iaii 

i*  want  sr,rE ?!•  ir;z 

tionffi  °f  b,i  Wlfe  md  Ah®!  be  is  »ot  in  a condi- 

HeiVd,  “wi™  dfy„hi::ia:ft  ?”n,ed  b«b  * »>? 

actioifoif  th^mob  - rtereplTof  thl  J/  ‘iinl  he  fade  no  reply,  but  the 

Colonel  Higgins.  P y ' *“  and  the,r  general  action,  not  to  vote  for 

1484-  Was  that  decided?— Oh,  decidedly. 

1485.  Mr. 
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1485.  Mr.  Smith.']  Mr.  Conway  did  not  answer? — Not  in  these  precise  words. 

1486.  Mr.  James.']  Was  it  in  his  hearing  that  the  mob  said  not  to  vote  for 

Colonel  Higgins  ?— Oh,  yes.  , 

1487.  Was  that  said  more  than  once  1 — Oh,  yes. 

1488.  Did  Mr.  Conway  at  that  time  say  anything  about  your  going  into  the 
town  under  escort  ? — He  did. 

1489.  What? — “ It  would  have  been  folly  for  you,”  said  he,  “even  if  you  had 
gone  in  under  escort,  because  not  half  an  hour  ago  Mr.  Isidore  Burke  was 
bringing  in  a party  of  voters,  and  three  or  four” — I cannot  say  whether  the  voters 
or  the  escort,  “ were  killed  by  the  mob  on  that  occasion.” 

1490.  He  said  that  to  your — He  did  ; he  told  us  that. 

1491.  Committee .]  Mr.  Conway?— Yes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway. 

1492.  Mr.  James.]  Do  you  remember  whether  he  produced  from  his  pocket 
anv  list  of  voters  ? — He  did  produce  a list  of  voters. 

1493*  Hid  he  read  it  ? — He  began  looking  for  our  names. 

1494.  Where  did  he  produce  the  list  of  voters  from  ? — I think  from  his  pocket ; 
he  had  it  oh  his  person  somewhere. 

1495.  He  produced  the  list  of  voters  ? — Yes. 

1496.  And  began  to  look  for  your  names  ? — Yes,  he  began  to  look  for  our 
names ; I told  him  that  my  name  was  not  in  it. 

1497.  What  did  he  say  then  ? — “ Well,”  said  my  father,  when  he  saw  him 
in  the  list  of  voters,  “ What  do  you  want  with  me  ? If  you  will  let  me  go 
home  I will  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.” 

1498.  Did  he  say  anything  about  a promise? — He  did  afterwards. 

1499.  What  did  he  say  to  your  father  about  that  ? — He  said,  “Will  you  pro- 
mise me  Mr.  Burke,  on  your  honour,  that  you  will  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins 
at  this  election  ? If  so  I will  let  you  home.” 

1500.  “ Will  you  promise  me  ? ” — “ As  a gentleman,  that  you  will  not  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins  at  this  election?”  “ I will ; it  you  let  me  home  with  my  life  I 
will  promise  you  I will  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  this  election. 

1501.  At  that  time  was  your  father  in  a state  of  considerable  alarm  t 00 
much  so  that  I was  considerably  alarmed  about  him  myself. 

1502.  Yourself? — Yes;  and  so  the  servant  told  me. 

1503.  When  your  father  said,  “I  will  promise  you  on  my  honour  I will 

not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,”  did  Mr.  Conway  address  his  mob  then  r He  did 
afterwards,  not  immediately.  _ ...  • ,. 

1504.  At  any  time  after  your  father  had  given  him  this  promise  upon  his 
honour,  did  Father  Conway  speak  to  the  mob  ? — He  did. 

1505.  What  did  he  say  to  the  mob? — “We  will  let  Mr.  Burke  go  home,  boys, 
as  he  has  promised  me,  on  his  honour,  that  he  will  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgms 
at  this  election.” 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


«-53— Ses5.  2. 
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Mr.  J.  Burke. 
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Sabbati,  27°  die  Junii,  1857. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over : all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Joseph  Burke,  Esq.,  was  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Edwin 
James,  as  follows  : 

1506.  YOUR  father  went  back  after  this  promise  not  to  vote  ; did  your  father 
vote  or  not? — My  father  did  not  vote  at  the  election. 

1507.  He  went  home? — The  mob  were  not  for  letting  him  home  without 
swearing  "him  first. 

1508.  You  say  the  mob,  when  your  father  was  about  to  return  home,  expressed 
some  intention  of  swearing  him?— They  called  out,  “ Swear  him  but  Mr.  Con- 
way said,  “There  is  no  necessity  to  swear  him  when  he  has  pledged  his  honour 
as  a gentleman.”  He  said,  “ Will  you,  Mr.  Burke,”  and  he  took  him  by  the 
hand,  “ remember  that  you  have  promised,  on  your  honour  as  a gentleman,  not  to 
vote  at  this  election  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? ” 

1509.  Did  you  return  home  with  your  father  ? — I returned  home  with  my 
father. 

1510.  Y'our  father,  you  say,  did  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  as  his  intention 
had  been? — He  did  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higoins. 

1511.  What  happened  next;  do  you  remember? — Do  you  mean  before  we 
parted  from  the  mob  ? 

1512.  Yes  ? — I am  not  quite  certain  whether  it  was  before  or  after  this  that  a 
Mr.  Conway  turned  round  to  me  and  said,  “ It  is  a shame  for  a Roman-catholic 
gentleman  to  be  acting  contrary  to  his  bishop  and  priests.” 

’SIS-  By  the  Committee.]  Who  said  that? — Mr.  Conway. 

1514.  To  you? — To  me. 

Not  to  your  father  ?— Not  to  my  father;  he  turned  round  to  me,  he  was 
on  my  father’s  side,  and  he  said,  “ It  is  a shame  for  a Roman-catholic  gentleman 
to  be  acting  contrary  to  his  bishop  and  his  priests.” 

1516.  Did  he  say  “ Roman-catholic” ?— “ Catholic,”  or  “Roman-catholic,” 
one  or  the  other ; he  knew  it  to  be  the  same. 

1517-  What  is  the  usual  expression  ? — Well,  Catholic  is  the  usual  word;  but 
I cannot  say  which. 

1518.  Mr . Edwin  James Tour  car  was  in  a direction  to  go  homewards ? — 
Yes ; we  were  then  turned  homewards,  and  we  drove  on,  still  accompanied  by 
the  mob. 

• 15l9-  As  you  drove  on,  did  the  mob  still  accompany  your  car  ? — They  did. 
Two  ot  them  were  holding  me,  one  upon  eacLknee;  a man  upon  each  side  of  the 
horses  was  holding  them,  and  a man,  to  the  best  of  my  belief,  holding  my  father 
by  the  knees. 

1520.  What  was  Mr.  Conway  doing  at  the  time  you  started,  and  made  the 
attempt  to  get  home  ? — He  was  on  the  car  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  mob 
taking  11s  off  again. 

152K  Before  the  mob  left  you,  do  you  remember  two  carts  laden  with  hay  and 
straw  i We  met  two  carts  laden  with  hay  and  straw,  and  some  persons  called 
out  that  they  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  straw  and  hay. 

1522.  Did  you  at  that  time  know  Colonel  Higcrins’s  servant,  who  was  in 
attendance  upon  the  carts  ? — No. 

1523*  The  mob  called  out  that  they  were  Colonel  Hi^a'ins’s  hay  and  straw?- 
Yes.  c8  3 

1524.  They 
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iWA  They  were  going  with  provender,  I believe,  for  the  horses  at  Ballinrobe  r J.  Burke,  Esq. 

^5%-hatdid  the  mob  do  upon  that? — They  ran  before  my  jaunting-car,  27  June  l857' 
d scattered  the  hay  and  straw  about  the  road  ; we  drove  up  in  a few  seconds 

ffter  and  Father  Peter  Conway  called  out 

1526.  Was  Mr.  Conway  there  while  this  was  done  ? — He  was  on  our  car  all 

1507 e" What  did  Mr.  Conway  call  out? — “Oh,  boys,  do  not  scatter  the  hay 
and  straw,”  in  a jocular  tone,  which  meant,  Do. 

11528.  Was  it  said  in  a manner  as  some  say,  “ Do  not  put  the  gentleman  under 
the  pump,”  andi  t is  done  quickly ; with  what  sort  of  tone  was  it  said  ? — It  was 
said  so  that  I made  the  remark  to  him  at  the  moment,  that  in  my  college  days 
we  had  a story  as  to  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Barrett : ef  Do  not  nail  his  ears  to 

the  pump.”  . . . „ , , . , 

1520.  Was  it  said  in  a way,  in  your  opinion,  to  tell  them  not  to  do  so,  or  just 
tell  me  the  effect  at  the  time  upon  your  mind  ? — The  effect  upon  my  mind  was  the 
same  as  the  effect  upon  the  mind  of  the  mob ; that  it  meant,  Do  scatter  it. 

1530.  What  was  done  ; was  it  scattered  ? — It  was. 

1531.  As  you  were  going  home  did  you  meet  an  escort  of  military  ? — We  did  ; 
we  met  a military  escort. 

1532.  Did  you  complain  to  them,  or  mention  to  them  what  had  transpired  to 

your  father? — I did. 

J533-  Who  was  in  charge  of  that  escort? — Mr.  ShielL 
1534.  A stipendiary  magistrate? — Yes. 

1535-  By  the  Committee.]  Was  the  military  escort  cavalry  or  infantry?— 

Cavalrv.  . . 

1536.  Was  Mr.  Conway,  and  was  the  mob,  still  with  you  at  the  time  you  met  the 
escort  ? — No. 

1537.  Mr,  Edwin  James.']  You  say  they  began  scattering  the  hay  and  straw ; did 
you  leave  them  in  the  act  of  doing  that,  or  when  did  you  leave  them  ? — I should 
say  immediately  after  that,  or  perhaps  in  a minute  or  two. 

1538.  You  drove  on  homeward  ? — Yes. 

1539.  Having  left  the  mob,  and  driving  homeward,  you  met  a military  escort? 

—Yes.  ° 

1540.  Did  Mr.  Shiell,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  request  your  father  to  go 

back  to  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes.  , 

1541.  Did  you  go  back  or  not?— No,  I returned  to  Ower  with  my  father. 

1542.  You  are  a magistrate,  I think,  yourself? — I am  a magistrate  of  the 

county  of  Galway.  . 

1543*  I believe  you  are  a Roman-catholic  ? — I am  a Roman-catholic. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Montague  Smith. 

1544.  You  are  not  a magistrate  of  Mayo,  I suppose,  from  that  answer  ? No,  I 

am  not.  „ _ , . _ j 

1545.  When  were  you  made  a magistrate  of  Galway  ?— I was  made  a 

magistrate  of  Galway,  I think,  about  the  19th  of  February  last;  I think  about 
that  time.  , . . . „ 

1546.  Did  Colonel  Higgins  interest  himself  m obtaining  your  appointment 

Not  in  any  wav.  „ „ n , 

1547.  Now  we  will  come  to  this  matter : when  you  first  saw  Mr.  Conway,  how 
far  was  he  from  the  car  where  your  father  was ; you  say  you  were  brought  up  to 
him  ? — Y ou  mean  after  the  assault  ? 

1548.  Yes  ? — I would  say  about  100  yards. 

1549-  About  100  yards? — I would  say  so.  . . , . 

1550.  Might  it  have  been  more  than  that? — I think  it  was  not  more,  it  migh 
have  been  less,  but  certainly  not  more. 

1551.  He  was  on  horseback  ? — Yes. 

1552.  Going  in  the  direction  of  Neale  ? — Standing. 

1553-  By  the  Committee.]  What  is  Neale?— It  is  a small  village;  he  was  not 
going  in  the  direction  of  Neale  ; he  was  standing  at  the  moment  on  horseback. 

1554.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  I think  you  sav  he  went  back  to  where  your 
0-53— Sess.  2.  h 2 
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father  was,  before  you  went  back? — Oh,  certainly,  when  I called  out  tohimtli 
he  ought  to  do  so.  “at 

1555-  He  then  went  back?— He  then  went  back. 

1556.  How  long  was  it  before  you  got  back  to  where  the  cars  were?— Imtn 
diately  after;  he  called  out  to  the  men  to  bring  me  back,  and  they  did  so  th' 
two  that  held  me.  ’ e 

1557-  Then  you  say  you  spoke  to  him,  and  that  he  said,  he  could  give  you  as 
good  a bed  as  you  would  get  at  home  ? — He  did. 

1558-  Was  that  offer  made  to  both  of  you,  your  father  and  yourself?— It  was 
not  by  way  of  offer ; when  I asked  him  to  let  me  go  home,  he  said  “ Oh  I will 
give  you  as  good  a bed  and  as  good  a dinner  as  you  can  have  at  home.” 

1559.  Did  you  understand  that  to  be  addressed  to  yourself  and  to  your  father? 
— Yes. 

1560.  You  said  that  would  not  answer;  you  have  yourself,  I believe  been 
called  to  the  bar  ? — I have  been. 

1561.  That  you  declined.  Did  not  Mr.  Conway  say  that  your  father  ouoht  to 
go,  as  he  had  originally  intended,  into  Ballinrobe,  and  give  his  vote,  if  he  wished 
it  at  the  time  ? — Oh,  not  at  all. 

1562.  When  he  spoke  of  giving  you  a good  dinner  and  a bed,  did  he  not  at 
that  time  say  that  he  ought  to  go  into  Ballinrobe  and  vote?— Oh,  certainly  not. 

1563.  You  heard  nothing  of  that  kind? — Oh,  nothing;  it  could  not  have  been 
said  unknown  to  me;  I heard  no  such  thing ; in  fact  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
conduct  was,  that  my  father  should  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

1564.  I am  putting  to  you  the  words,  did  nothing  of  tlmkind  pass  then?— 
Nothing. 

1365.  By  the  Cmnmittee.]  He  did  not  ask  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore?— Oh 
no,  he  did  not  ask  him  to  vote  for  anybody. 

1566.  Mr.  Montague  1 Smith.]  This  took  place  under  some  excitement.  I ask 

you  whether  that  was  not  the  proposition ; whether  he  did  not  first  say,  that  if  he 
went  home  he  would  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — You  are  quite  right,  he  said 
that  to  Mr.  Conway,  before  Mr.  Conway  addressed  him  on  the  subject;  but,  I 
must  explain  that  it  was  in  consequence 

1567.  Let  me  get  the  answer  first? — Oh,  you  are  quite  right. 

1568.  It  first  came  from  your  father  ?— Yes,  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  ill- 
usage  ; it  was  after  my  father  was  put  up  on  the  car,  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-usage  my  father  had  received. 

15^9-  That  was  after  the  ill-usage  you  have  described ; I only  want  to  under- 
stand it  thoroughly ; that  came  from  your  father  first,  that  if  he  were  allowed  to 
go  home  he  would  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— Yes ; to  the  best  of  mv 
belief. 


157°-  By  the  Committee .]  What  description  of  men  were  holding  you;  were 
they  farm -people,  labourers,  or  people  of  the  town,  and  that  sort  of  thing;  artisans? 
—It  is  difficult  to  know  one  from  the  other;  they  dress  all  alike,  but  they  were  all 
the  same  class  of  persons ; they  were  either  the  mob  of  the  town  or  the  neighbours 
of  the  town,  the  humbler  classes. 

1571.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  When  you  say  the  mob  of  the  town,  of  course 
any  persons  assembling  together  may  be  called  a mob  ; what  class  of  persons  were 
ey,  were  they  the  lower  classes  of  the  town? — They  were  the  lower  classes;  the 
labouring  poor. 


1572*  Were  they  small  tradesmen  r — I do  not  know  the  town  at  all,  so  that  I 
cannot  describe  them  by  their  faces,  but  from  their  appearance,  X know  well  they 
were  what  we  call  in  Ireland  the  peasantry. 

. 1573-  By  the  Committee .]  You  do  not  know  them  personally  ?— No,  I do  not ; 
m a very  small  town  of  that  kind,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  ; perhaps  there 
are  not  200  houses  in  the  town,  but  they  are  the  same  class  of  persons. 

j574-  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Reverting  to  the  order  of  the  conversation  when 
your  father  sa.d  that  he  would  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  was  that  after  Mr. 
Conway  had  spoken  about  the  dinner  and  bed  ?— I cannot  exactly  sav  whether  it 
it  was  after  or  before;  I would  fancy  it  was  after,  but  it  is  difficult  to  state  the 
precise  questions  and  answers. 

157 5-  I believe  you  are  right  in  saying  it  was  after.  Then  when  your  father 
— HedW  t0  g°  h0m6j  Mr*  C°nway  got  uPon  the  car»  by  the  side  of  your  father  ? 


157  6.  You 
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1576.  You  were  also  upon  the  car  ? — Yes,  upon  the  other  side  of  the  jaunting  j.  Burle,  Esq. 

car  • these  jaunting  cars  face  outwards.  

1577.  How  far  did  Mr.  Conway  go  with  you? — Well,  I think  the  mob  and  27  June  1857. 

Mr.  Conway  came  about  a quarter  of  a mile,  but  I cannot  be  accurate  as  to  that. 

1578.  Was  the  car  in  advance  of  the  mob  ?— They  were  all  round  about  us. 

1579'  Then,  when  Mr.  Conway  left  you,  did  he  shake  hands  with  your  father? 

—He  shook  hands  with  both  my  father  and  me,  and  parted. 

1580.  You  went  home ; did  Mr.  Conway  say  on  parting,  with  reference  to 
what  your  father  had  said  before,  “ Good-by,  I am  glad  you  are  not  going  to  vote 
for  Colonel  Higgins  ” 1 — Those  were  not  the  words,  but  what  he  said  was : he 
orasped  my  father’s  hand,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  and  said,  **  Now',  remem- 
ber Mr.  Burke,  your  honour  is  pledged  as  a gentleman  that  you  will  not  vote 
for  Colonel  Higgins  at  this  election  ; ” that  is  what  I said  awhile  ago. 

1581.  Was  that  on  the  car  ? — That  was  on  the  car. 

1582.  And  you  sitting  by  ? — And  1 sitting  by. 

1583.  And  you  say  those  were  the  words,  and  not  the  words  that  I put  to 
you,  simply  thanking  him  ? — To  the  best  of  my  recollection  those  were  the  words. 

1584.  To  the  best  of  your  recollection  ? — In  fact  I cannot  be  mistaken,  because 
I have  so  often  thought  about  it  that  I cannot  be  mistaken.  Those  were  the  words. 

1585.  Sometimes  the  more  one  thinks  the  less  accurate  one  is  ? — That  is  not  the 
case  here. 

1586.  Did  you  go  into  Ballinrobe  on  the  following  day,  the  Monday,  the  first 
day  of  polling  ? — 1 did. 

1587.  You  say  you  met  the  military? — I did. 

1588.  Did  the  military,  or  Mr.  Shiell,  offer  to  escort  your  father  back? — They 
did. 

1589.  And  he  declined? — Both  of  us  declined,  on  the  score  of  the  awful  state 
of  excitement  my  father  was  in.  I said  it  would  be  dangerous  for  him  to  return. 

1590.  By  the  Committee .]  To  return  back  into  the  town  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Shiell 
offered  to  escort  us  back  into  the  town  ; in  fact  what  he  said  was : “ If  you  come 
back  now,  Mr.  Burke,  you  can  swear  informations  against  Mr.  Conway;”  and  I said, 

“No,  I will  return  to-morrow  morning;  but,  as  to  my  father,  he  is  not  in  a state 
to  bring  him  back  now ; any  excitement  might  be  fatal  to  him.” 

1591.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Then  the  next  event  you  give  is  the  event  before 
you  met  the  military,  as  to  the  hay  and  straw ; the  provender  ? — That  is  an  event 
which  occurred  which  I was  asked  about  before. 

1592.  That  occurred  whilst  Mr.  Conway  was  in  the  car  with  you  r Precisely. 

1593.  You  have  stated  that  the  words  which  Mr.  Conway  said  were,  “Do  not 
scatter  the  hay  and  straw”? — I have. 

1594.  Were  the  mob,  at  the  time  he  uttered  those  words,  going  towards  the 
carts? — The  mob  had  run  on  belore  us,  part  ot  them,  to  the  carts;  they  were  in 
the  act  of  scattering  it  at  the  moment  he  used  those  words. 

1595.  Therefore  they  had  begun  to  scatter  it  before  he  used  those  words  ?— 

They  had. 

1596.  You  have  given  us  your  evidence,  that  you  understood  these  words  in 

the  inverse  sense  ; and  1 think  you  said  you  told  him  some  college  story  ? 1 did 

not  teil  him  the  story ; I alluded  to  it. 

15Q7.  You  alluded  to  it? — Yes. 

1598.  What  did  you  say?— I said,  “This  reminds  me  of  our  old  story,  Do 
not  nail  his  ears  to  the  pump/” 

1599.  .Y«u  know  Mr.  Conway  r—  In  the  excitement  of  the  moment  I did 
not  recollect  his  name,  but  I knew  his  appearance  well. 

1600.  Had  you  known  him  in  early  days?— I have  never  met  him  but  once 
before,  travelling  on  Bianconi’s  car,  which  is  a public  conveyance  in  that  country. 

1601.  Did  you  make  this  allusion  in  a jocular  way? — No,  I did  not;  he  said, 
jocularly,  to  the  people,  “ Boys,  do  not  scatter  it;  ” I did  not  say  that  I said  it 
jocularly. 

1602.  At  the  limS  he  said  that,  you  say  they  had  begun  to  scatter  it?— They 
had. 

*603,  Did  you  go  into  Ballinrobe  the  next  day  ?■ — I did. 

16«4.  Did  you  take  in  some  voters? — I did. 

1605.  Did  they  all  poll  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — They  did. 

1606.  Plumped? — Thev  plumped.  _ 
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J.Burle,  Esq.  1607.  Ail  of  them? — Those  four  that  I brought  in;  I brought  in  four  and 
they  plumped  for  Higgins. 

*7  June  1857.  1608.  Was  your  father  one  ? — No,  my  father  was  not  of  the  number. 

1609.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  you  escorted  ?—  Under  a very  stron? 

escort ; on  Monday  morning  I was  escorted.  ® 

1610.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  You  were  about  Ballinrobe  all  that  day,  on 
Monday? — Yes,  I was  in  Ballinrobe  the  whole  of  Monday. 

1611.  Did  you  go  home  to  sleep  on  Monday  ? — I could  not  go  home  because 
there  was  no  military  escort ; I could  not  leave  the  town. 

1612.  Did  you  sleep  there  ? — I slept  in  Ballinrobe. 

1613.  On  Tuesday,  we  understand,  the  poll  was  adjourned  ? — Tile  poll  was 
adjourned. 

1614.  At  what  time? — I think  about  three  o’clock,  but  I could  not  be  accurate 
as  to  the  time ; two  or  three  o’clock. 

1615.  Did  you  make  an  affidavit,  upon  which  the  poll  was  adjourned  r My 

affidavit  was  one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  was  adjourned. 

16] 6.  By  the  Committee.]  How  long  should  it  have  been? — I think  till  four 
o’clock;  I am  not  quite  certain. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  stated  that  four  o’clock  was  the  time  for  closing. 

1617.  By  the  Committee.]  How  many  days  ? — Two  days. 

161 8.  This  was  the  second  day  ? — This  was  the  second  day. 

1619.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  It  was  about  three,  you  say  ? — I say  it  was  about 
two  or  three,  but  I am  not  sure. 

1620.  You  say  that  you  made  an  affidavit,  and  yours  was  one  of  the  affidavits 
upon  which  the  sheriff  or  the  deputy  sheriff  adjourned  the  poll? — Precisely. 

1621.  This  was  on  Tuesday? — This  was  on  Tuesday. 

3622.  Who  was  the  deputy  sheriff? — The  deputy  sheriff  was  Mr.  Sharkie. 

1623.  Did  your  affidavit  refer  to  the  event  of  the  Sunday  night? — It  did. 

1624.  And  that  only? — And  that  only. 

1625.  That  affidavit  of  yours,  referring  to  that  event  of  the  Sunday  night,  was 
one  of  the  grounds  upon  which  Mr.  Sharkie  adjourned  the  poll  on  Tuesday  after- 
noon ? — It  was. 

1626.  By  the  Committee7\  For  how  many  hours  was  the  poll  open  on  the 
Wednesday? — I cannot  tell  that,  because  I did  not  stay;  I left  at  12  o’clock  on 
Wednesday. 

1627.  Was  it  open  on  Wednesday  till  12  ? — To  the  best  of  my  belief.  J had 
a great  deal  to  do  in  the  town  on  the  Wednesday,  but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  it 
was  ; I think  by  law  it  should  have  been  open  up  to  five  o’clock  on  Wednesday. 

1628.  When  did  you  make  this  affidavit;  ou  the  Monday  ?— On  the  Tuesday. 

The  Chairman  inquired  at  what  hour  the  poll  closed  on  the  Wednesday. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  stated  that  he  believed  at  four  o’clock ; that  it  was 
open  the  whole  of  Wednesday. 

1629.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  (To  the  Witness.)  You  were  there  ; was  there 
any  relation  in  the  cause  and  effect  between  what  occurred  on  the  Sunday  night 
and  the  closing  of  the  poll,  which  afforded  any  reason  for  closing  the  poll  on 
Tuesday. 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  withdrew  the  question. 

1630.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  that  the  sole  ground  for  adjourning  the  poll? 

Certainly  not ; not  the  only  ground. 

1631.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Did  you  make  two  affidavits? — No. 

1632.  Was  the  affidavit  which  you  first  made  read,  and  Were  you  told  it  was 
not  strong  enough?— It  was  read,  but  I was  never  told  it  was  not  strong  enough. 

1633*  Was  any  remark  made  upon  it? — Not  to  me,  or  in«»my  hearing. 

1634.  Was  it  altered  as  you  first  prepared  it  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge  ; I am 
not  aware  that  it  was. 

1635.  Did  you  draw  it  up  yourself? — It  was  prepared  almost  to  my  dictation 

by  Mr.  Coll  Eochfort.  * 

1 636.  What  is  Mr.  Coll  Rochfort  ? — He  is  a solicitor ; he  was  acting  for  Colonel 
Higgins. 

1637.  Acting 
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*637.  Acting  as  one  of  bis  agents  ? — Of  comse  I took  that  for  granted  ; but 
there  was  no  alteration  made,  I am  quite  certain. 

1638.  By  the  Committee.'],  You  say  it  was  prepared  almost  at  your  dictation? 
—Yes  • the  word  “ almost  ” may  convey  two  meanings.  I mean  to  say  that,  first 
fwas  in  communication  with  Mr.  Rochfort ; I told  him  the  facts,  and  he  wrote 
out  the  facts ; and  then  when  I saw  the  statement  made  by  him,  it  was  not  exactly 
as  I could  swear  it,  and  I inade  an  alteration ; that  is  what  I mean  to  convey. 

1639.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.']  I understand  you  to  say,  that  you  did  not,  before 
that  alteration  was  made,  hear  any  observation  to  the  ..effect  that  it  must  be  made 
stronger  ?— Not  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  certainly. 

1640.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  so? — It  could  not  have  been;  it 
was  quite,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  strong  enough. 

1641.  We  need  not  reason  upon  it.  Be  good  enough  to  answer  the  question. 
Is  it  to  the  best  of  your  recollection  only  that  you  speak,  or  will  you  undertake 
to  say  that  observation  was  not  made  ? — Certainly  not ; it  was  not  made,  because 
I would  recollect  it  if  it  were. 

1642.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Conway  came  to  your  father’s  house  on  Tuesday 
evening,  the  day  on  which  the  poll  was  adjourned  ? — He  did  come  there,  but  I 
was  not  there  at  the  time. 

1643.  By  the  Committee.]  Where  to  ; Ower  ?— Yes,  on  Tuesday. 

1644.  How  far  is  that? — Twelve  miles  from  Ballinrobe. 

1645.  You  cannot  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  why  he  went,  or  what  too 
place  between  them  ? — No  ; but  my  mother  and  sister  told  me. 

1646.  It  is  not  your  own  knowledge,  it  is  only  hearsay  ? — It  is  only  hearsay. 

1647.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Did  you  hear  from  your  father  aud  mother  what 
he  had  come  out  there  for  ? — My  father  did  not  see  him  at  all ; I heard  it ; but  it 
is  only  hearsay.  I say  my  father  never  saw  Mr.  Conway  at  Ower  that  night. 

1648.  He  might  have  given  a message? — That  I cannot  say.  I did  not  see 
him. 

1649.  Did  you  get  a letter  from  your  sister  ? — I did. 

1650.  Have  you  got  it  Y — No. 

1651.  Where  is  it?— I have  destroyed  it ; but  to  the  best  of  my  belief  I can 
tell  you  exactly  what  was  in  it. 


J.  Burke , Esq. 
27  June  1857. 


Mr.  O’Malley  objected. 

1652.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Will  you  tell  me  when  you  received  the  letter 
from  your  sister? — I received  it  upon  the  Wednesday  morning. 

1653.  You  say  it  is  destroyed? — To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  is  destroyed.  I 
have  never  seen,  it  since,  and  I make  a practice  of  destroying  every  letter.  I 
mean  letters  that  appear  to  me  to  be  useless.  That  letter  did  appear  to  meat  the 
time  to  be  perfectly  unimportant.  When  I speak  of  unimportant,  I think  I should 
almost  like  to  explain  about  it.  It  may  not  appear  unimportant  to  the  othei  side. 

1654.  By  the  Committee.]  We  cannot  take  evidence  as  to  what  that  letter 

contained.  We  must  assume  you  thought  it  unimportant  1 — I assumed  it  was  not 
an  important  letter.  , t,,  0 

1655..  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Was  it  given  to  you  by  Sir  Robert  Blosse?— 
Ne,  it  was  not.  . „ . . , XT  -n  u _ 

1656.  By  whom? — By  a gentleman  who  I hear  is  called  Mr.  Adam  Neill,  but 
I am  not  certain  of  his  name. 

1657.  At  what  time  on  the  Wednesday  morning? — I would  say  it  was  some- 
where about  nine  or  ten  o’clock ; I cannot  sav  exactly. 

1658.  Where  did  you  stay  at  Ballinrobe  ?--I  slept  at  Ballinrobe  in  a house; 

really  I forget  the  landlady’s  name.  Mr.  Griffin,  who  is  here,  will  tell  you  ; it 
was  opposite  to  his  ; I cannot  tell  the  name  of  the  lady.  _ # 

1659.  Was  it  a private  house  or  a lodging-house  ? — By.  my  directions  lodgings 

were  taken  there  for  me.  _r  , 

1660.  You  went  from  there  to  the  Court-house? — Yes,  I went  early  on  Wed- 
nesday morning,  before  the  opening  of  the  poll. 

1661.  By  the  Committee.]  Were  you  escorted  to  the  poll  when  you  went  to 

vote  ? — I am  not  a voter.  I perhaps  may  explain  to  you.  On  Wednesday  morn- 
ing, the  morning  we  are  talking  about,  I,  not  alone,  went  to  the  Court-house, 
hut  I could  go  all  over  the  town  without  an  escort,  but  every  other  day  I dare 
not  stir  out  without  an  escort,  for  fear  of  being  killed.  - , 

1 662.  How  do  you  account  for  that ; the  polling  was  going  on  on  Wednesday 
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J.  Burke,  Esq.  as  well  as  on  Tuesday  ? — There  was  a proclamation  from  Father  Peter  Conwav 
which  cleared  the  streets.  ' 

27  Jnnei857.  1663.  On  Wednesday  the  poll  was  quite  free? — On  Wednesday  the  poll  was 
quite  free  until  1 left  the  town  certainly. 

1664.  Mr.  Montague  Smith],  Your  father,  we  understand,  is  not  here? M\r 

father  is  not  here.  ‘ ^ 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

1665.  That  letter  of  which  you  speak,  and  which  you  received  from  your  sister 
did  you  receive  it  after  the  election  had  been  postponed  ? — Oh,  of  course.  * 

1666.  And  after  this  proclamation? — Oh,  yes,  because  the  proclamation  was 
before  I went  out  into  the  streets,  and  I received  it  after  I went  out  into  the 
streets  on  Wednesday  morning. 

1667.  You  mean  that  you  received  that  letter  after  the  tactics  of  the  party  had 
been  changed  from  violence  to  peace  ? — The  letter  had  nothing  to  say  to  that. 
Perhaps  it  might  be  as  well  to  tell  the  Committee  what  the  letter  was ; the  letter 
had  nothing  to  say  to  the  election  ; it  had  to  Peter  Con  wav,  but  not  to  the 
election. 

1668.  By  the  Committee. ] What  was  the  colour  of  this  proclamation  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley  stated  that  it  was  the  one  of  which  the  manuscript  had 
been  already  proved. 

1669.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  officer  who 
was  in  command  of  the  escort,  who  proposed  to  take  you  back  to  Ballinrobe,  said 
that  you  could  swear  an  information  against  Mr.  Peter  Conway  r — Yes. 

1670.  Were  those  the  first  words  he  said? — No. 

1671.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  you  made  to  him  ? — Yes. 

1672.  It  was  in  consequence  of  the  complaint  of  yours  that  he  said,  if  he  took 
you  back  to  Ballinrobe,  you  must  swear  an  information  against  Mr.  Peter  Conway?1 
— I said  to  him  what  had  occurred,  and  he  said  to  me,  “Come  with  me  now,  and 
I will  bring  your  father  in  safety.”  “ Oil,  no,”  said  I,  “ I will  not  bring  him 
back  now,  for  he  is  in  too  excited  a state  ; I would  fear  to  do  that,  for  hislife  is 
of  much  consequence ; I would  fear  to  do  that  in  the  state  of  excitement  in  which 
he  is.  As  I stated  yesterday,  he  is  of  a very  nervous  temperament,  though 
otherwise  a very  healthy  man  ; but  I feared  that  paralysis  might  ensue.  “Well, 
but,”  said  he,  “ you  ought  to  swear  informations  against  Father  Peter  Conway.” 

1673-  He  said  that?  Something  to  that  effect;  that  was  the  meaning  of  it. 

1674.  Did  Father  Conway  hear  that  ? — Oh,  no,  he  was  not  with  us  at  the  time ; 
what  he  meant  to  say  was,  or  what  I understood  him  to  say  was,  that  it  was  only 
right  to  swear  an  information  against  rioters ; I understood  him  to  mean  I should 
swear  an  information  against  the  rioters,  including  Father  Peter  Conway  ; I men- 
tioned him  specially ; I stated,  “ I can  swear  it  to-morrow  as  well,  but  as 
I came  in  charge  of  my  father,  I will  bring  him  back  safe  again,  and  I will 
return  again  to-morrow  with  my  father’s  voters  to  show  I will  not  be  intimidated,” 
or  some  such  words. 

1675*  What  was  the  reason  that  took  you  back  on  Monday ; to  show  you  were 
not  intimidated  ? — There  were  two  reasons  for  going  back  on  the  Monday ; I 
have  no  vote  myself;  one  reason  was,  I wished  to  show  Mr.  Conway  that  I was 
not  afraid,  and  the  other  was,  that  if  I stayed  away,  having  some  slight  position 
m the  county,  I was  afraid  that  other  persons  would  say,  if  Mr.  Burke  is  attacked 
in  this  way,  what  will  happen  to  us  peasantry  ; I did  not  wish  to  set  an  example 
of  fear. 


1676.  You  had  no  conversation  with  Mr.  Conwav  on  your  return,  either  on 
Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  at  Ballinrobe  ?—  No,  he  saluted  me  the  minute 

I went  to  the  Court,  but  I certainly  never  returned  the  salute  on  Monday. 

1677.  But  you  had  no  conversation  with  him  ?— Oh,  never. 

•<17  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  your  father  could  have  voted  on 

Wednesday,  whether  his  health  would  have  allowed  him  to  vote  on  Wednesday? 

On  Wednesday  he  might  have  gone  in,  for  there  was  no  excitement,  but  he 
was  not  aware  ot  that;  oh,  I am  aware  that  he  knew  it  was  adjourned,  but  he 
could  not  have  known  the  quiet  state  of  the  town,  and  unless  it  was  perfectly 
quiet,  I am  quite  convinced  he  could  not  have  gone  into  the  town ; we  live 

II  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  and  on  Tuesday  night  Mr.  Conway  went  up  to  Ower ; I 
v.as  not  there,  but  I am  aware  that  he  informed  them  the  poll  was  adjourned. 

1679.  But 
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But  could  lie  have  gone  to  vote  f— I know  he  could  not  have  gone  under 
the  Circumstances,  because  he  did  not  know  it  would  have  been  so  quiet. 

1680  But  after  the  promise  your  father  gave  upon  his  honour  not. to  vote 
under  any  circumstances,  could  he  have  done  so,  do  your  consider  ? — It  is  quite 

matter  of  opinion. 

1681  I thought  you  felt  that  your  father  was  not  bound,  because  you  gave 
an  answer  sometime  ago  about  that  ? — I am  quite  willing  to  give  any  answer 

UPi6S-2.e  Do^you  think  he  was  bound  ? — I do  not  think  he  was  bound  at  all  by 
such  a promise;  I do  not  think  he  was  bound  by  a promise  made  to  save 

^168^.  That  was  quite  what  I gathered  from  your— Ob,  no,  certainly  not ; if  I 
had  conceived  myself  bound  by  that  promise,  I would  not  myself  have  gone  into 
Ballinrobe  the  next  day,  though  I had  not  a vote,  if  it  was  to  save  my  life  I made 
it-  if  my  father  had  known  it  was  so  quiet  he  could  have  gone. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Joseph  Bourke,  Esq.,  was  again  called  in ; and  further  Examined. 

Witness .]  I wish  to  explain  the  evidence  which  I gave  yesterday  with 
regard  to  shouting  in  Claremorris ; I was  asked  whether  there  was  shouting 
for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  I said  “"No;”  when  we  were  coming  from  the 
square  into  the  main  street  eight  or  ten  of  the  men  shouted  for  Colonel 
Higgins ; I slated  yesterday  that  there  might  be  a shout  given,  but  I was  not 
sure ; but  thinking  of  it  since,  I thought  it  right  to  come  in  and  state  it,  and 
not  to  allow  the  Committee  to  be  under  a misapprehension  ; they  said, 

“ Hurrah  for  Higgins  !’* 

1684.  By  the  Committee.]  Colonel  Higgins’s  name  was  shouted  ?— Yes,  by 
about  10  men  coining  out  of  the  square  into  the  street ; that  was  before  the  stones 
were  thrown. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

■1685.  "Was  this  during  the  time  the  people  were  at  mass? — It  was  just  as  we 
were  going  out  of  Clare,  when  the  mob  were  getting  round  us. 

1 686.  Had  the  people  just  come  out  from  mass?  — I did  not  see  them  come 
out  from  mass. 

1687.  Did  you  know  they  were  come  out  from  mass? — I was  told  they  were 
come  out  from  mass  ; we  were  not  near  them  ; I did  not  see  them  ; it  was  at 
mass  time. 

1688.  Just  as  the  people  were  coming  out  of  church  ? — Yes. 

1689.  You  heard  them  shouting  for  Higgins?— Yes  ; eight  or  ten  ot  the  men 

cried  “Hurrah  for  Higgins ! ” and  just  immediately  after  that  the  stones  began  to 
be  thrown.  , 

1690.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  It  is  a considerable  distance  from  the  church  r — Five 
hundred  or  six  hundred  yards  from  the  chapel ; there  are  two  cross  streets  going 
to  it. 

1691.  When  this  shouting  took  place  I think  you  told  us  the  other  day,  or 
just  now,  I forget  which,  it  was  by  those  men  that  came  from  the  square  into  the 
main  street? — Yes. 

1692.  Did  you  know  that  they  were  coming  out  from  mass  at  the  time  r — I did 
not;  I heard  since  they  were  ; but  I know  it  was  at  the  end  of  mass;  about  the 
time  it  should  be  over. 

1693.  You  had  intended  to  go  while  they  were  in  full  mass,  as  we  may  say?— 
Yes;  I stated  so  yesterday. 

[The  "Witness  withdrew. 


J.  Burke,  Esq- 


27  June  1857. 


J.  Bourke,  Esq. 


Mr.  John  Hearne  was  called  in;  and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Hale,  as  follows ; 

W94.  DO  you  live  at  Ballinrobe  ?— Yes. 

1^95*  Are  you  an  elector  for  the  county  of  Mayo? — V es. 

*696.  Are  you  clerk  to  the  magistrates  of  Ballinrobe  r — ^es. 

3 697*  Do  you  recollect  the  last  election  for  the  county  ? — I do.  . 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  I '69s-  Prl0r 
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1698.  Prior  to  the  election  were  you  canvassed  for  your  vote  ? — Yes. 

1699.  Were  you  canvassed  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting  Member? — I was. 

1700.  By  whom  ? — By  Mr.  Conway,  and  by  Mr.  Moore  himself. 

1701.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Moore  were  in 
company  when  they  canvassed  you  ? — Yes,  they  came  together. 

1702.  Will  you  state  what  passed  at  the  canvass  ? — *Mr.  Moore  said,  “ I have 
come,  Mr.  Hearne,  to  solicit  your  support  and  influence  at  the  coming  election.” 

I said,  “ I have  already  made  up  my  mind,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  when  he 
Mr.  Moore,  interrupted  me,  and  said,  “ Thank  you,”  conceiving,  as  I suppose,  he 
understood  me  to  say  that.  I had  made  up  my  mind  to  give  my  vote  to  him-  but 
I then  concluded  my  sentence  and  said,  “ Not  to  vote  for  you,  Mr.  Moore.”  Mr. 
Conway  then  came  forward,  and  in  a very  familiar  manner  he  urged  me  strongly 
to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore ; I said,  “ Mr.  Conway,  you  know  my  intentions  he  still 
urged  me  strongly. 

1703.  What  was  the  result  of  your  interview  ? — The  result  was,  that  after  some 
pressing  in  that  way  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Moore  went  away. 

1704.  Prior  to  that  had  you  seen  Mr.  Conway  in  company  with  Mr.  Moore  in 
Ballinrobe  ? — I had,  frequently. 

1705.  Where? — Mr.  Moore  came  on  that  day  to  the  town  and  put  up  at  Mr. 
Conway’s. 

1706.  And  put  up  at  Mr.  Conway’s  house;  were  you  present  in  Ballinrobe 
during  the  whole  of  the  election  ? — Yes,  I was. 

1707.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Peter  Conway  address  mobs? — Yes,  I did. 

1708.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said? — I heard  part,  but  I did  not  attend  par- 
ticularly ; however,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  harangues  tended  to  deter  electors 
from  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

1709.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  addressing  mobs  from  the  same  house  ? — I did 
after  the  election ; I saw  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Conway  together  in  Mr.  Moore’s 
carriage,  when  both  addressed  the  people,  but  I was  not  close  enough  to  bear 
what  they  said. 

1710.  Was  that  before  the  election  ? — It  was  before  the  election,  the  day  Mr. 
Moore  came  to  canvass ; I think  the  Thursday  before  the  election. 

1711-  In  Mr.  Moore’s  carriage? — In  Mr.  Moore’s  carriage;  both  appeared  in 
the  carriage. 

1712.  Was  the  carriage  decorated? — I cannot  say. 

1713.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Griffin? — Yes. 

1714.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  course  of  the  election  ? — I did,  frequently. 

1715.  Did  you  see  him  meet  any  mob? — Oh,  yes,  he  was  constantly  sur- 
rounded by  mobs. 

1716.  Tell  the  Committee  what  treatment  he  met  with  ? — He  was  called  names, 
and  hooted. 

1717.  Did  you  see  any  voters  attacked  ? — Yes,  I did. 

1718.  In  whose  interest  were  they? — In  Colonel  Higgins’s. 

1719.  How  were  they  attacked? — I saw  two  gentlemen,  one  I knew  to  be  a 
magistrate,  pelted  with  dirt  and  sticks  after  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

1720.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  you  see  any  similar  treatment  to  the  voters  on 
the  other  side?—Oh,  no,  I did  not";  not  at  all.' 

1721.  You  saw  two  gentlemen  pelted  with  mud  and  sticks? — Yes. 

1722.  After  they  had  voted? — After  they  had  voted;  when  they  were  going 
home. 

1723.  Mr.  Hale.]  Do  you  recollect  the  day  after  the  election  ? — Yes. 

1724.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  address  a mob  then  ? — The  day  after  the  elec 
tion  ; it  was  the  day  it  was  adjourned;  the  day  the  polling  was  adjourned;  after 
the  election ; after  four  o’clock ; that  day  I saw  Mr.  Moore  at  the  window  of  the 
hotel. 

172.5-  By  the  Committee.]  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  Wednesday? — Yes. 

1726.  On  what  day  was  it  these  gentlemen  were  pelted  with  mud  and  sticks? 

I think  the  second  day,  Monday  or  Tuesday,  but  I cannot,  say. 

1727.  It  was  not  the  Wednesday  ?— It  was  not  the  Wednesday  ; all  was  quiet 
on  the  Wednesday. 

1728.  Mr.  Hale.]  After  four  o’clock  on  Wednesday,  you  saw  Mr.  Moore?— 

1729.  At  the  hotel  window? — Yes. 

1730.  Did  you  hear  what  he  said  ? — I heard  a great  deal  of  wh^t  he  said. 

1-731'  Give 
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Qive  me  some  of  it  1 — He  commenced  liis  speech,  or  harangue  it  may  be 
termed  by  saying,  “ Where  is  Father  Peter,  where  isyourpriest;”  and  the  manner, 
vou  know,  quite  excited  the  people. 

1 , _„2j  Did  Father  Peter  appear  ? — The  deputy  sherifi  or  returning  officer,  while 
Mr/  Moore  was  speaking,  drove  by  in  a car. 

1-33.  By  the  Committee .]  Which  deputy  sherifi;  I understood  there  were 
wo';_For  the  Kilmain  barony,  . . 

",  What  was  his  name?— Mr.  Sharkie  ; when  Mr.  Moore  saw  this  deputy 
sheriff  leaving  the  town,  he  took  that  opportunity  for  addressing  the  people  rela- 
tive to  him,  and  called  hint  extraordinary  names,  and  said  that  they  had  searched 
all  Ireland  to  find  a mao  for  their  purpose,  and  at  last  they  hit  upon  him  ; he  was 
pelted  with  stones  going  away,  leaving  the  town. 

^ Mr.  Hale.]  You  mean  the  deputy  sheriff  was  assaulted  as  lie  was  going 

awai  j_There  were  stones  thrown  ; I cannot  say  that  he  was  struck  with  them. 

17 ’6.  By  the  Committee.]  This  was  after  the  polling  had  taken  place,  and 
the  booth  was  closed  ? — Yes,  after  the  booth  was  closed  on  the  Wednesday. 

1737.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  see  whether  there  -was  an  escort  with  the  under- 
sheriff r — Yes,  there  was  an  escort. 

1-aS  After  Mr  Moore  had  put  this  question  about  Father  Peter,  and  the  other 
carriage  had  cone  away,  did  Father  Peter  appear?— He  came  very  shortly  after, 
full  a a)  lop,  down  the  street,  and  got  into  the  hotel,  and  up  to  the  window,  to 

SPmo  Up  to  the  same  window  that  Mr.  Moore  occupied  1 -The  same  window. 
!740.  Whose  hotel  is  that  in ; what  hotel  ?— Gildea’s  ; the  one  that  Mr.  Moore 

had  engaged.  , , , , , , , 

!74i.  Mr.  Karslalce.]  How  do  you  know  that,  when  you  say  that  he  had  en- 
gaged it?— Why,  there  were  placards  over  it,  “ Moore  and  Palmer.” 

1742.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Conway  said.'— No,  I did  not;  1 

went  away  when  he  saw  him  come.  - at  t u . +u:. 

1743.  Have  you  been  accustomed  to  elections  m Mayo  r No,  I have  not,  tins 

one  only  and  another.  , . , . , . c ., 

1744.  By  the  Committee.]  Can  you  tell  me  anything  about  the  state  of  the 
poll ; of  die  numbers  on  Monday  and  Tuesday  r—  I cannot. 


*7  June  1857. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslalce. 

174.  You  have  never  seen  another  election,  except  one?-No. 

1746.  When  was  that?— The  election  before  the  last. 

\%l  HowfongT^yot.  lived  it.  Ballinrobe ?-I  have  lived  in  Ballinrobe,  I 

“aLfu^go\o  XT/on  which  you  saw  Mr.  Moore  addressing  the 
people  after  the  poll  was  closed  ? — That  was  Wednesday . 

17^0  Were  the  numbers  declared  ? — I do  not  know. 

llv  Do  you  not  know  that  it  was  known  at  that  time  who  the  successtn 
candidates  wire  ? — I do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge  ; I believe  it  was  thought 
that  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  were. 

1752.  They  thought  so  too,  did  they  not?— I do  not  know. 

1753.  Did  they  address  the  people  as  the  successful 

and  Captain  Pallet ?-Captain  Palmer  was  not  there.  Mr.  Moore  ad. dressed 
the  people.  I do  not  know  that  it  was  as  the  successtul  candidate,  but  he 

adf^!dKdemhe  address  them  as  the  successful  candidate  at  that  time ; did  he 
say  he  had  obtained  the  election  ? — Well,  I could  not  say. 

1755.  Cannot  you  say  whether  be  did  or  not  .—I  cannot  say. 

1756.  How  long  did  you  stay  listening  to  his  speech  t A very  snort  time 

indeed.  1 did  not  stay  till  he  had  finished.  . 

I7<t7  How  lnnp-  were  vou  there? — I was  there  10  or  15  minutes. 

. 175 S.  Yon  cannot  tell  whether  he  addressed  the  electors  as  the  snccesatM  can- 
didate  or  not? — 1 cannot  say  whether  he  addressed  them  in  s y 
1 believe  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  successful  can  1 a e.  - j cancfidate ; 

1759-  Did  he  address  them  representing  himself  as  t , , 

you  must  know  whether  he  did  or  not  t He  had  no  eei  * 1760.  Did 
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1760.  Did  he  declare  himself  to  be  the  successful  candidate? — I cannot 
answer.  I do  not  know'. 

1761.  While  you  were  listening  to  Mr.  Moore,  you  saw  Mr.  Sharkie  come 
down  the  town? — Yes. 

1762.  Did  you  see  him,  as  he  passed  the  hotel  window,  hold  up  the  poll-book 
and  wave  it  in  that  way  {describing  the  same ) ? — After  he  had  been  pelted,  after 
Mr.  Moore  had  spoken  in  the  way  I have  mentioned,  he  just  held  up  the5  poll- 
book  in  that  way  {describing  the  same). 

1763.  He  clapped  his  hands  upon  it,  did  not  he? — He  did. 

1 764.  Was  it  then  that  the  observation  was  made  that  you  have  referred  to 
by  Mr.  Moore,  about  Mr.  Sharkie  ? --Not  at  all ; it  was  before  that. 

' 1765.  Was  Mr.  Sharkie  the  deputy  sheriff  who  had  adjourned  the  poll  the  day- 
before  ? — Yes. 

1766.  On  what  day  was  it  you  first  saw  Mr/  Moore  in  Ballinrobe? — It  was  on 
the  Thursday  before  the  polling. 

1 767.  Was  Friday  the  nomination  day  ? — I believe  so. 

1768.  At  what  time  of  the  day  did  Mr.  Moore  come  in  upon  that  day? — I think 
about  12  o’clock;  lam  not  positive  about  that,  but  he  came  in  rather  early  in 
the  day. 

1769.  Did  you  see  him  come  in  ? — I did. 

1770.  He  drove  in? — He  drove  in. 

1771.  And  Friday  was  the  nomination  day  ? — Yes. 

1772.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Saturday? — No. 

1 773.  Did  you  not  see  him  again  until  the  Monday  ? — Not  until  the  Wednesday. 

1774.  Not  until  the  Wednesday? — No. 

1775.  Then  the  only  day  you  saw  him  in  Ballinrobe  before  the  election  was  on 
the  Thursday  ? — On  the  Thursday,  and  the  evening  of  Wednesday  ; that  was  the 
last  dav  of  the  poll. 

1776.  Rut  I say  the  first  time  was  on  the  Thursday  ? — Yes. 

1777.  The  nomination  took  place  on  Friday.  You  did  not  see  him  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  Monday,  or  Tuesday,  and  you  saw  him  after  the  close  of  the  poll  on 
Wednesday  ? — Yes. 

1778.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Mr.  Conway's  house  r — About  200  yards, 
I think. 

1779.  Mr.  Conway  has  long  been  resident  in  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

1780.  He  knows  every  voter  there,  I suppose? — I suppose  he  does. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

1781.  You  say  that  Mr.  Sharkie  held  up  the  poll-book? — Yes. 

1782.  Did  he  say  anything  about  protection  for  the  poll-book? — I could  not 
hear.  There  was  such  a yelling  nnd  shouting  I could  not  hear  what  he  said  at 
all,  if  he  said  anything. 

1783.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  he  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  protec- 
tion for  the  poll-book.  My  learned  friend  put  it  to  you  as  if  he  did  it  in  a 
taunting  and  irritating  way  in  doing  that  which  you  describe? — I cannot  say 
what  he  did  it  for. 

1784.  By  the  Committee.’]  Are  you  a Roman-catholic? — No,  I am  a Pro- 
testant. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

John  Griffin,  Esq.,  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  O'Malley,  as  follows  : 

1785.  YOU  are  an  attorney  and  solicitor? — Yes. 

1786.  Where  do  you  reside? — Occasionally  in  Ballinrobe,  and  sometimes  in 
Dublin. 

1787*  Were  you  in  Ballinrobe  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  April  ? — I was. 

1788.  Did  you  receive  some  information  about  Mr.  Conway  in  the  morning  of 
Sunday  ? — About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

1789.  Did  you  do  anything  in  consequence  of  that?— A message  came  to 
me  from  the  hotel  which  I had  taken  ; I received  information  as  to  Mr.  Conway, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  information  which  I received,  I went  to  the  hotel  at 
Ballinrobe,  which  I had  taken  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholders. 

1790.  By 
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1790.  By  the  Committee.']  You  are  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent?— I was  one  of 
his  agents. 

1791.  What  day  was  this? — Sunday. 

1792.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  You  went  down  to  Mr.  Monaghan’s  hotel  in  conse- 
quence ? — 'Yes. 

1793.  Was  that  the  hotel  where  Colonel  Higgins’ supporters  were? — Where 
the  freeholders  and  ‘tenants  of  Lady  de  Clifford  were. 

1794.  Was  Lady  de  Clifford  supporting  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes,  very  warmly. 

1795.  There  were  at  that  time  some  of  her  freeholders  at  the  hotel? — Yes  ; 
they  had  been  brought  there  the  night  before. 

1796.  They  were  there? — They  were. 

1797.  When  you  went  to  the  hotel,  whom  did  you  find  there? — I found  the 
Eer.  Peter  Conway  and  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny,  the  magistrate. 

1798.  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

’799.  What  was  Mr.  Conway  doing? — When  I entered  the  room  I found  him 
speaking  to  the  freeholders ; whispering  them  ; sometimes  very  friendly,  at  other 
times  rather  warmly,  and  in  an  excited  way,  and  asking  them  to  go  to  mass.  I 
■said,  “Mr.  Conway,  these  men  can  go  to  mass  if  they  please,  but  I,  from  the 
observations  which  you  made  last  night  in  the  public  street,  took  the  precaution 
to  be  with  them  this  morning  at  eight  o’clock,  at  which  hour  I understood  another 
clergyman  was  to  officiate,  and  I offered  to  bring  them  down  to  mass  myself,  and 
to  give  them  protection,  and  they  refused  me  then,  staling  that  they  were 
afraid.  I think  if  left  to  themselves  they  will  give  you  the  same  answer  now,  but 
leave  them  to  themselves,  and  let  them  say  whether  they  shall  go  or  not.  This  is 
a free  country,  and  every  man  should  do  as  he  likes.” 

1800.  By  the  Committee .]  Were  those  men  parishioners  of  Mr.  Conway,  or 
strangers  ? — Strangers ; I observed  that  to  him  also. 

1S01.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Did  you  tell  him  what  they  were  afraid  of? — Yes, 
afraid  of  being  attacked  by  the  mob. 

1802.  Well  ? — He  persevered,  and  I said,  “ Mr.  Conway,  I have  a very  great 
respect  for  you,  but  I am  here  as  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent,  and  I have  a duty  to 
him  to  discharge,  and  1 must  remind  you  that  you  are  a trespasser  in  this  house; 
this  house  is  Colonel  Higgins’s,  and  I must  ask  you  to  retire.” 

1803.  Did  you  propose  to  him  supplying  them  with  anything? — I did  not, 
but  Mr.  Kenny  did  ; Mr.  Kenny  said,  “ As  you  attach  so  much  importance  to 
these  men  hearing  mass,  why  not  celebrate  mass  for  them  here.” 

1804.  You  are  a Roman-catholic  yourself? — I am. 

1805.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  to  celebrate  mass  in  a private  house? — I 
have  seen  it  frequently. 

1806.  Did  he  accede  to  that? — No;  then  I said,  “Mr.  Conway,  you  will 
excuse  my  remarking  that  I consider  that  your  asking  these  men  to  go  to  mass 
merely  a pretext  for  electioneering  purposes.” 

1807.  Did  you  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  rid  of  Mr-  Conway  ? — Most  difficult; 
I had  to  go  for  a stipendiary  magistrate. 

1808.  And  at  last  upon  his  remonstrance  Mr.  Conway  went  away,  I believe  ? 
— He  did. 

1809.  At  four  o’clock  of  that  day,  did  you  receive  information  of  Mr.  Bourke’s 

freeholders  coming  in  ? — About  three  o’clock,  Mr.  Bourke  sent  in  his  steward  to 
me  to  say,  that  the  Claremorris  freeholders 

Mr.  Karslalce  objected. 

1810.  You  received  a message?— I received  a message  stating  that  the  Clare- 
morris  freeholders  were  coming  in. 

1811.  And  then  you  sent  out  an  escort,  I believe? — Inconsequence  of  the 
message  sent  to  me,  I did. 

1812.  Did  you  come  to  the  lane,  or  were  you  in  the  lane  when  they  arrived? 
—I  stood  at  the  Court-house,  which  immediately  fronts  the  road  by  which  they 
were  to  come  into  the  town,  expecting  them  to  conduct  them  to  the  place  I had 
prepared  for  them  ; they  did  not  come  down  to  where  I was,  they  turned  up  a 
back  street. 

1813.  That  back  street  would  lead  them  to  the  back  yard  gate  of  Monaghan’s 
Hotel?— The  back  street  would  lead  them  to  the  lane  which  led  into  Mona- 
ghan's Hotel ; I immediately  then  went  up  to  the  lane. 

1 8 1 4.  By  the  Committee.]  We  had  it  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Rutledge,  that 
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J.  Griffin,  Esq.  he  was  obliged  to  send  into  the  town  to  give  notice  that  the  force  he  had  to 

escort  the  voters  he  was  bringing  up,  was  not  sufficient  in  consequence  of  the 

27  June  1857.  riotous  proceedings  of  the  mob ; was  that  application  made  to  you  ? — Yes,  as  the 
agent,  to  have  a party  sent  out. 

1815.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  that  Mr.  Rutledge  had  an  increased 
escort  sent  to  him  on  the  road? — Exactly  so ; I was  going  to  state  that. 

1816.  Mr.  O’Malley.']  You  went  to  the  lane,  you  say? — I did. 

1817.  I do  not  want  to  reiterate  again  and  again  all  that  occurred  in  that 
lane  ; you,  as  the  agent,  have  had  the  privilege  of  being  in  the  room  here  during 
the  examination  of  the  witnesses? — I have  had  the  privilege. 

1 8 1 S-  Have  you  heard  the  statement  of  the  witnesses  respecting  the  transac- 
tions in  that  lane  r — I have. 

1819.  Was  that  a correct  statement  according  to  your  recollection  ? — Sub- 

stantially, with  this  difference  : that  I,  after  hearing  what  I considere  d to  bea 
curse 

1820.  Mr.  Kar slake.]  Tell  us  what  you  heard  ? — After  I heard  the  curse— — 

1821.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  Do  you  speak  Irish  ? — No,  I do  not  speak  Irish. 

1822.  Can  you  understand  it? — I can  ; if  a man  speaks  to  me,  by  connecting 
one  word  with  another,  I can  generally  glean  what  he  means. 

1823.  You  say  you  heard  what  you  understood  to  be  a curse  ? — Yes;  I retired 
when  I heard  it,  1 was  very  sorry  to  hear  it,  and  I retired  for  a few  minutes. 

1824.  By  the  Committee.]  Having  heard  Mr.  Conway  speak  these  Irish  words, 
were  you  capable  of  sufficiently  understanding  the  Irish  language  to  know  at  that 
moment  it  was  a curse  ? — O yes,  decidedly  ; I could  not  be  mistaken. 

1825.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  You  say  you  retired? — 1 did  ; I was  very  sorry  to  be 
there  at  all,  because  I knew  the  position  it  would  place  me  in  again. 

1826.  Where  did  you  go  to? — I retired  for  a minute  or  so,  and  when  I came 

out,  I heard  that  Mr.  Bourke’s  son  was  obliged,  from  the  flinging  of  the  stones, 
which  I saw  myself 

1827.  Did  you  see  the  flinging  of  the  stones? — I did;  I heard  that  he  was 
presenting  a pistol,  and  the  place  being  a narrow  one,  and  the  mob  being  excited, 
I went  out  to  speak  to  him,  and  to  tell  him  it  was  better  not  to  do  any  such  thing, 
to  quiet  him. 

1 828.  Did  you  see  the  horses  backed  ? — I did ; hats  thrown  in  their  faces,  and 
the  men  kicked  going  into  the  yard.  I was  one  side  of  them  myself. 

1829.  You  say  you  saw  the  men  kicked  ? — I did. 

1830.  Going  into  the  yard  r — Yes. 

1831.  After  they  had  got  into  the  yard,  was  it  safe  for  them  to  go  out  again? 
— No,  certainly  not. 

1 832.  From  what  did  the  danger  arise  ? — From  the  excited  state  of  the  mob. 

1833.  Was  the  mob  besieging  the  house? — Oh,  yes. 

1834.  Completely? — Completely  ; it  was  a regular  siege. 

1835.  Do  you  think  that  any  man  known  to  be  a voter  for  Colonel  Higgins 
could  have  left  the  house  at  that  time  with  safety  to  his  life  ? — 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question. 

1836.  What  was  the  character  of  the  mob  ?— Most  excited  and  most  violent. 

1837.  Was  the  aspect  of  the  mob  threatening  ? — In  the  highest  degree. 

1838.  Would  you  have  felt  it  yourself  unsafe  to  have  ventured  out  at  that 
time  ? — I did  feel  it  unsafe  ; I waited  for  about  an  hour  or  an  hour  and  a quarter 
at  the  hotel,  until  I thought  matters  became  more  quiet ; I was  anxious  to  get 
into  the  town. 

1839.  How  far  do  you  live  from  that  hotel? — I could  make  to  it,  by  the  short 
passage  which  I had  to  make  on  this  occasion,  in  about  300  or  400  yards. 

1840.  When  you  expected  it  to  be  a little  more  quiet,  you  endeavoured  to  get 
home  ? — I did. 

l 841.  Then  did  you  go  through  the  yard  ? — No,  I went  out  at  the  street-door ; 
I was  going  down  to  Mr.  Mains’s  house  between  the  mob  and  the  houses,  quietly 
going  down  to  escape  observation,  if  I could. 

1842.  Who  is  Mr.  Mains? — He  keeps  a shop  in  the  town. 

1843.  When  you  got  down  as  far  as  Mr.  Mains’s,  did  you  see  Mr.  Conway? — 
Yes;  I could  not  make  great  way  for  the  people ; and  before  I got  far,  before  I 
got  to  Mr.  Gore  Keighly’s  house,  which  just  adjoins  Mr.  Mains’,  I suddenly  heard 
Father  Conway  addressing  the  mob  from  Mr.  Mains’  window. 

1844.  Will 
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1S44.  Will  you  just  tell  us  exactly  what  you  heard  him  say? — Well.  I cannot  J.  Griffin,  Esq. 
promise  to  give  you  his  exact  words.  _ ' 

1845.  As  near  as  you  can  ? — I can  give  you  the  substance  of  it.  He  said  that  27  June  1857. 
the  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  the  traitor,  had  come  in,  and  that  they  had 

escaped  them ; that  others  were  corning  in  on  the  Neill-road,  and  he  wanted  200 
men. 

1846.  Did  he  say  anything  about  meeting? — He  said  he  wanted  200  men  to 
meet  them.  “Come,  boys,”  he  said,  “let  200  of  you  go  up  to  my  house,  too 
to  remain  on  either  side  of  the  street they  should  pass  by  his  house  in  order  to 
get  into  the  hotel. 

1847.  The  voters  coming  up  from  the  Neill-road  would  have  to  pass  his  bouse 
to  get  to  the  hotel  ? — Yes. 

1848.  Do  I understand  you  that  the  voters,  supposing  the  mob  to  be  arranged 
in  that  way,  one  body  on  one  side  of  the  street  and  one  on  the  other,  near  his 
house,  the  voters  would  have  to  passthrough  the  two  lines? — Yes. 

1849.  To  run  the  gauntlet?— Yes. 

1850.  I believe  yoiT  went  away  ? — 1 then  thought  it  my  duty  to  make  home 
as  quickly  as  I could  in  order  to  inform  the  magistrate,  and  to  obtain  a 
reinforcement. 

1851.  On  your  way  did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  ? — Before  I could  make  any 
progress  to  my  house,  or  go  in  fact  three  or  four  yards,  Mr.  Conway  had  ceased 
speaking,  and  approached  where  I was. 

1852.  By  the  Committee .]  He  came  out  of  Mr.  Mains’  house?— Yes;  he 
then  raised  his  hands,  and  said,  “ Oh ! oh  ! oh !”  as  if  I had  been  after  committing 
a murder,  or  something. 

1853.  Did  he  follow  you  ? — No,  he  did  not. 

1854.  Did  he  say  anything  more? — No,  he  did  not  then;  he  then  turned 
round  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  where  Mr.  Tighe  was  standing  at  his  dour, 
a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  did  the  same  to  him  ; the  moment  he  had 
done  so,  I was  assailed  on  all  sides,  groaned,  and  hissed,  and  abused  in  every  shape 
and  form. 

1855.  Were  you  struck  ?— Not  on  that  occasion. 

1856.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  How  did  you  effect  your  retreat  home  ? — I had  to  wait 
there  for  some  time  ; Mr.  TigheVdoor  was  open,  and  I went  across,  and  I went 
down  home  by  his  garden  and  yard. 

1857.  You  heard  Mr.  Conway  say  that  the  freeholders  were  coming  in  by 
the  NeilUroad  e — Yes;  and  50  others  heard  him. 

1858.  Did  you,  as  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins,  expect  them  in  ? — I did. 

1859.  Did  they  reach  their  destination  in  safety  ? — I got  home,  and  the  first 

thing  1 heard 

1860.  Mr.  Karslahe.]  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  heard? — Well,  they  did  not 
come  in. 

1861.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Whether  they  came  into  the  town  or  not,  they  did  not 

come  past  Mr.  Conway’s  house,  at  all  events?— They  were  intercepted  about 
half  a mile 

1862.  Mr.  Karslake.’]  Did  you  see  them  intercepted  ?— I did  not. 

1863.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Were  they  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Owers’s,  voters?— Mr. 

Bourke,  of  Owers’s,  voters,  and  voters  on  Mr.  Baker  s property,  of  Ballyma- 
gibbin. 

1864.  All  you  know  is,  that  a large  body  of  freeholders  which  you  expected 
to  be  marching  in  at  about  ibat  time  by  the  Neill-road,  did  not  reach  their  desti- 
nation r— Certainly  not ; and  General  Anderson’s  freeholders  were  coming  in,  too, 
at  the  s-arre  time. 

1863.  Were  you  engaged  in  conducting  freeholders  to  the  polling-booths  on 
the  day  of  the  election  ? — lres. 

1866.  Did  yon  find  that  an  easy  matter,  or  difficult? — I could  not  attempt  it 
without  the  aid  of  a strong  escort. 

1867.  You  could  not  attempt  it  without? — No;  it  was  idle  to  think  of  it. 

1868.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  in  the  course  of  the  election  addressing  mobs  . 

I did. 

1869.  In  different  parts  of  the  town? — Oh,  yes.  rt 

1870.  Did  it,  in  point  of  fact,  appear  to  you  that  wherever  Mr.  Conway  went, 

he  was  attended  by  violent  and  excited  mobs? — Oh,  certainly;  he  would  not  have 
gained  his  object  if  they  were  not  excited.  ■ , 
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J.  Griffin,  Esq.  1871.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  he  had  a control  over  the  mob  ?— Unlimited 
control ; he  could  do  what  he  liked. 

27  June  1857.  1872.  Was  the  mob  obstructing  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  going  up  to  the 

poll,  which  rendered  a military  escort  necessary  ?— Yes. 

1873.  Had  you  to  employ  drivers  of  cars: — I had. 

1874.  Did  you  fail  in  obtaining  the  services  of  the  drivers  in  consequence  of 
that  intimidation? — Yes  ; if  I wanted  to  send  for  freeholders  at  nine  o’clock  at 
night,  it  was  only  by  night  we  should  attempt  to  get  them  in  ; I could  not  get  the 
drivers  to  be  ready  through  one  excuse  or  another,  from  the  fear  of  personal  injury 
to  themselves,  until  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  ; they  were  no  sooner 
on  their  cars  than  they  got  off  again,  and  they  hid,  afraid. 

1875.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Ward  and  Mr.  Cochrane,  and  Mr.  Strachan? — I do. 

1876.  Do  you  remember  when  they  voted  ? — I remember  when  Mr.  Ward  came 
in,  early  on  the  Monday  morning ; I saw  him  taken  off  his  car  by  force  by  the 
mob  ; I saw  him  taken  into  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room. 

1877.  By  the  Committee.']  What  day  was  that  ? — Monday. 

1878.  Was  he  forcibly  dragged,  or  went  in  of  his  own  accord? — Oh,  dragged 
by  force,  after  beseeching  them. 

1879.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Well? — He  was  dragged  in  by  force  and  dragged  up 

stairs ; I immediately  apprised  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  he  refused  to  act 
without  sworn  informations,  as  well  as  I now  recollect;  and  Mr. Ward’s  son 

Mr.  Karslake .]  Do  not  state  that. 

1880.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Was  Mr.  Ward  afterwards  rescued  from  that  house  ? — 
The  stipendiary  magistrate  had  to  go  in,  having  been  struck  when  going  in. 

18S1.  The  magistrate  struck? — The  magistrate  struck. 

1882.  Mr.  Karslake .]  You  were  with  him,  I suppose  ? — Indeed  I was. 

1883.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  What  was  his  name? — Mr.  Shiell. 

1884.  What  was  he  struck  with  ? — Dirt  thrown  on  him. 

1885.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  Mr.  Ward’s  son  make  a declaration  ? — He 
did,  as  well  as  I can  now  recollect. 

1886.  Mr.  Karslake.]  It  was  in  writing,  I suppose,  if  it  was  made? — Of 
course.  A declaration,  I believe,  must  be  in  writing.  It  was  not  a verbal 
declaration. 

1887.  Mr.  O’  M alley.]  We  do  not  want  to  know  what  the  declaration  was;  at 
all  events,  he  said  that  he  must  have  an  information  in  order  to  act ; and  he  did 
afterwards  act? — He  did  go  in  and  release  Mr.  Ward;  Mr.  Ward  then  came 
to  poll. 

1888.  By  the  Committee.]  How  did  he  vote?  — He  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins.  After  polling  he  remained  a considerable  time  in  the  Court-house,  not 
wishing  to  go  out  immediately  after.  I was  in  the  street  when  he  went  out. 
I saw  him  taken,  and  twisted  and  turned,  and  knocked  down  ; they  waltzed  him 
round  regularly. 

1889.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Well? — .1  saw  Mr.  Cochrane  afterwards,  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  struck. 

1890.  Was  Mr.  Cochrane  a voter  ? — He  was. 

1891.  Where  did  you  see  him  struck  ?— In  the  middle  of  the  street. 

1892.  Was  he  going  up  to  vote? — After  voting;  he  went  up  with  the  escort 
to  vote  ; and  he  thought,  being  well  known,  he  might  escape. 

1893.  He  went  up  with  the  escort  to  vote? — Yes. 

1894.  And  was  com'mg  away? — He  was  coming  away;  being  a gentleman 
well  known,  he  thought  he  might  escape. 

1 895.  Then  you  saw  him  struck? — I did. 

1896.  How  was  he  struck? — His  coat  was  taken,  and  pulled,  and  he  was 
shoved,  and  he  was  thumped. 

1897.  Mr.  Strachan  you  spoke  of?— I saw  him  beaten  too. 

1898.  Did  that  happen  in  the  same  way,  after  he  had  voted  ?— Yes ; be,  in 

order  to  escape,  if  he  could,  put  a palm  in  his  hat.  It  was  Palm  week,  and  he 
put  a palm  in  his  hat,  thinking  he  was 

1899.  Mr.  Karslake .]  Do  not  tell  us  what  he  thought  ? — Well,  he  had  a palm 

in  his  hat,  and  he  told  me 

1900.  Do  not  tell  us  what  he  told  you  ? — Very  well. 

1901.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  He  put  a palm  in  his  hat;  what  did  he  dor— It  did  not 
obtain  him  the  protection  he  thought,  and  he  was  beaten. 

1902.  1 believe 
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ig02  I believe  you  yourself  were  struck? — I was  ; I got  a blow  of  a stone  in  J. 

You  know  Mr.  Lewin  and  Mr.  Cannon 5 — I do.  27  June  lSs7' 

-inoA  Were  they  voters  r— They  were  ; at  least  Mr.  Cannon  was  a voter.  I am 
not  sure  of  Mr.  Lewin  ; I rather  think  he  was ; but  however,  he  came  in  with  his 

freeholders,  his  tenants.  . . 

1 , Was  this  immediately  before  going  to  the  booth,  or  coming  from  it,  that 

thev  were  struck? — I accompanied  Mr.  Lewin  to  the  booth  with  his  freeholders 
and  their  escort ; he  was  not  struck  that  time,  but  he  was  struck  afterwards,  going 
home  in  his  gig,  and  Mr.  Cameron  along  with  him.  _ 

iqo6.  Do  you  know  two  voters  of  the  name  of  Michael  Conway  and  rat  Con- 
waA_/Yes,  I do  ; I sent  for  them  by  an  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins,  to  bring  them 
into  the  town,  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.  _ , . . 

1007  At  the  election  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore,  you  say,  had  their 
committee  together  ?-Oh  yes  ; they  were  thoroughly  identified. 

iqo8.  The  real  run  was  understood  to  be  between  Mr.  Mooie  and  Colonel 
Hi^ins  ? — -That  was  the  tie.  . ... 

moq  And  many  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  were  in  consequence  polling 
plumpers,  plumping  for  him  ?— Yes,  almost  all  his  supporters  plumped  for  him. 

V iqio.  Did  a great  number  of  the  Protestant  gentry  and  clergy  of  the  county 
plump  for  him  ? — Yes  ; every  liberal-minded  man  he  had  the  support  of,  almost. 
v 1011  You  say  Protestant  gentlemen  and  clergymen ; I believe  the  Protestant 
clergymen,  almost  to  a man,  voted  for  him  ?— In  Ballinrobe  I saw  the  Rev.  Mr  An- 
derson split  for  him,  give  one  vote  to  Captain  Palmer  and  the  other  to  Colonel 
Higgins.  I saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock  do  the  same;  and  I saw  the  Rev. 

Mn^Moore  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

1012.  A Protestant  clergyman?— Yes. 

1913.  At  that  time  was  it  understood  that  a vote  split  between  Mr.  Moore 
and  Coionel  Higgins  was  thrown  away  ?— 

Mr.  Karslalte  objected  to  the  question. 

1914.  Did  you  understand  it  so?— I always  solicited  plumpers  for  Colonel 

H'lflTcanyou  tell  me  at  that  time  of  the  election  would  the  value  of  a vote 
to  Colonel  Higgins  be  nullified  by  a vote  given  to  Mr.  Moore  ?-Certamly,  tt 

voters  of  the  name  of  Michael  Conway  and  Pat 

C°i°g\^.  Werfthey  before  the  election  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins’— Yes,  so 
much  so  that  I calculated  upon  them,  and  I sent  the  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins 

tgtT  Did  they  come  up  with  the  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins  r— No;  they  were 
afraid  to  be  seen  coming  into  the  town  with  him. 

Mr.  Kars  lake  objected. 

Wi'taess.]  They  told  me  themselves. 

1919.  Mr.  O’Malley.']  When  did  you  see  the  two  Conways  ?— I saw  them  taken 
by  the  mob,  by  force,  and  brought  in  to  the  poll. 

1920.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  saw  them?— Yes.  ^ 

1921.  By  the  Committee.-]  I understood  they  did  not  come  r— They  did; 

they  were  taken  from  Colonel  Higgins.  . „ 

1922.  You  sent  for  them  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  r— -res. 

1923.  I understood  you  to  say  they  did  not  come  ?-They  came  close  to  the 
town  and  then  left  him,  being  afraid,  as  they  afterwards  stated  to  me,  to  be  seen. 

1924.  You  do  not  know  that  they  came  near  the  town,  I presume.  I saw 

them  in  the  town.  , - . T „aryt. 

1925.  You  do  not  know  that  they  came  near  to  the  town?— The  agent  I sent 

for  them  told  me.  * 

1926.  That  will  not  do?— They  told  me  so  themselves. 

1927.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Did  you  see  those  voters  at  the  election  ?— I did. 

1928.  Now,  you  were  telling  us  about  their  being  taken  away  r— 1 saw  them 
taken,  so  I knew  theu  they  would  vote  against  Colonel  Higgins- 

1929.  Whom  did  you  see  them  in  the  custody  of?— With  the  mob.  Where 
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1930.  Where  was  that  ? — At  the  corner,  at  Mr.  Hearne’s  corner,  as  well  as  I 
recollect ; I cannot  speak  exactly. 

1931.  By  the  Committee.']  On  what  day  was  that  ? — I think  the  second  day  of 

the  election,  on  Tuesday.  J 

1932.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  That  was  the  way  you  expected  them,  that  they  would 
come  in  that  direction  of  Hearne’s  corner? — They  could  come  that  way. 

1933-  You  say  the  first  you  saw  of  those  voters,  whom  you  had  sent  for  and 
expected  to  come,  was  that  you  saw  them  at  Hearne’s  corner,  in  the  custody  of 
the  mob  ? — Yes.  * 

1934.  Was  that  the  mob  of  which  you  have  spoken  as  parading  about  the 
town  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Conway  ? — That  was  the  mob. 

1935.  Did  you  see,  afterwards,  Michael  or  either  of  them  brought  up  to  the 
poll? — I saw  them  brought  up  to  the  polling  place  of  the  barony  of  Kilmain,  and 
both  I knew  would  be  lost ; I followed  them  up. 

1936.  You  saw  them  brought  up  by  the  mob? — Yes;  and  as  well  as  I now 
recollect,  Mr.  Rochfort  retired  from  the  booth  for  a moment. 

1937.  By  the  Committee.']  Who  was  he? — The  agent  in  the  booth. 

1938.  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent? — Yes;  in  order  to  let  those  men  see  what 
they  were  doing,  I got  the  questions  and  the  oath  put  to  them,  “ Had  they  voted 
before  ? ” 

1939.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  What  is  the  oath  ?— That  they  are  the  parties  on  the 
register. 

1940.  The  question  put  was  whether  they  had  voted  before? — Ybs;  one  of 
them  gave  the  sheriff  an  answer  that  he  had.  * 

• 1941.  Which  was  that? — I think  that  was  Michael,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

1 942.  That  he  had  voted  before  ? — Yes. 

1943.  You  have  ascertained  from  the  poll-book  that  he  lmd  not?— He  did  not 
vote  before.  The  other  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer ; certainly  not 
for  Colonel  Higgins. 

1944.  Was  that  Pat  Conway? — -Either  Pat  or  Michael,  I am  not  certain 
which. 

*945 - Committee.]  It  you  are  not  certain  whether  he  did  vote  for  Mr.  Moore 
or  Captain  Palmer,  perhaps  you  will  say  that  he  did  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? 
— He  did  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

_ *946-  Mr.  0 Malley.]  The  other  polled? — Polled  against  Colonel  Higgins; 
I cannot  say  which  it  was ; I think  it  was  Michael  Conway  who  answered  that 
he  voted  ; I think  it  was  Pat  that  voted  against  him.  Then  I met  the  Conways ; 
they  were  clients  of  mine ; I met  them  afterwards. 

1947-  Committee.]  The  same  day  ? — No ; some  time  afterwards. 

1948.  How  long  afterwards?- — I think  in  about  a fortnight;  I cannot  be  pre- 
cise as  to  the  time ; and  I asked  this  man 

*949-  Mr.  O Malley.]  Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of  William  Regan  ? 


195°-  Did  I understand  you  whether  Michael  Couway  or  Pat  Conway  had 
promised  you  to  vote  ?— Yes;  they  came  in  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

1951.  But  had  they  promised  you? — Not  me  individually. 

had  exPected  them" to  vote,  and  had  sent  for  the  a^ent  of  Colonel 
Higgins  r They  were  on  the  list  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters. 

1953.  What  agent  was  it  ? — A man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Burke. 

. 1 954-  Now,  William  Began,  you  say  Yes. 

J955-  Was  he  a voter? — He  was. 

1956.  Had  he  pramised.to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— Oh,  in  the  most 

IQ57.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Did  he  promise  you?— He  did. 

1938.  Mr.  O’Malley.']  Without  your  asking  him  ?_Yes ; he  would  do  anything, 
1 ™PPort  Colonel  Higgins  in  the  opposition  got  up  against  him. 

• Dld  ^lm  du™s  the  election  r — He  did  not  vote  at  all ; he  lives 

in  the  town  of  Balhnrobe,  within  a few  yards  of  the  Court-house. 

i960.  You  d,d  not  see  him,  1 believe ?_I  saw  him  in  his  shop;  I passed  by 
his  house,  but  I did  not  see  him  there.  He  did  not  vote,  so  far  as  I can  know 
and  believe ; 1 cannot  give  you  hearsay  evidence. 

’ 9c’ ' wu  did  J-°,a  trJ  t0  ?et  him  to  TOte  at  that  time  r— No,  I did  not. 

1962.  Where  did  you  see  him  afterwards  ?_I  have  not  spoken  to  him  at  all;  I 
did  not  speak  to  him.  ^ 


1963.  All 
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1963;  All  you  know  is,  that  he  did  not  vote  ? — tie  did  not  vote;  I have  not 
spoken  to  him. 

1964.  What  I want  to  know  is  this;  did  you  have  any  conversation  with  him 
durinv the  time  of  the  election,  with  reference  to  his  going  up  to  vote?— No,  I 
had  not;  I had  a day  or  two  before,  unsolicited  on  my  part ; he  volunteered  it. 

1965.  Was  that  after  he  had  promised  you  to  vote? — I met  him  frequently 
in  the  reading-room. 

1966.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  during  the  election,  .either  before 
or  after  you  expected  him  to  poll,  in  which  he  assigned  his  reason  for  not  voting? 
—No. 


1067.  You  had  not  ? — No. 

1968.  Now  there  is  a man  of  the  name  of  Feargus,  I think? — Yes. 

1969.  Was  he  a voter? — He  was. 

1970.  Had  he  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Most  warmly. 

1971.  Mr.  KarslakeJ]  Promised  you? — Yes. 

1972.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Where  did  he  live?— Within  a few  yards  of  the  Court- 
house. 


1973.  In  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

1974.  Did  he  vote? — He  did. 

1975.  Who  did  he  vote  for? — For  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

1976.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  about  his  vote? — Yes. 

1977.  At  the  time  ? — Before  the  election  ; in  consequence  of  what  I had  heard 


I went  to  his  house. 

1978.  You  say  that  you  went  to  his  house  ? — I did  in  consequence  of  what  I 
had  heard  ; I asked  him,  was  it  true 


J.  Griffin,  Esq. 


27  June  1857= 


Mr.  Karslafce  objected  to  any  conversation  which  had  taken  place  between 
the  witness  and  the  voter  being  given  in  evidence.  His  friend  was  seeking  to. 
prove  by  means  of  Mr.  Griffin,  the  agent,  that  certain  promises  were  made 
and  broken,  and  that  the  voter  did  not  vote  as  he  had  promised.  He  objected 
to  secondary  evidence  being  given  to  prove  that  which  could  be  obtained  from 
the  mouth  of  the  voter  himself. 


Mr.  O'Malley  submitted  that  the  testimony  of  the  voter  was  not  a bit  better 
evidence  than  the  evidence  of  the  witness  with  whom  the  voter  had  con- 
versed. Nothing  could  be  more  important  than  to  know  whether  the  voter 
was  canvassed,  and  whether  he  promised. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  reply. 

Counsel  and  parties  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

After  a considerable  time,  Counsel  and  parties  were  called  in  and  informed 
by  the  Chairman,  that  the  Committee  had  come  to  the  decision  to  hear  the 
statement  of  the  witness  as  to  what  passed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Feargus, 
subject  to  any  restrictions  which  the  Committee  might  find  it  necessary  to  put 
upon  him  in  the  course  of  his  evidence. 


[Adjourned  till  Monday  next,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 


’ °-53 — Sess.  2. 
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Luna,  29°  die  Junii,  1857. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  called  over:  all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


[ John  Griffin,  Esq.,  was  again  called  in  ; and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley, 
as  follows : 

THE  Chairman  informed  Mr.  Griffin  that  the  decision  at  which  the  Com- 
mittee arrived  on  their  last  day  of  sitting  was,  that,  in  stating  what  took 
place  between  himself  and  Mr.  Fergus,  he  might  state  to  the  Committee 
whatever  Mr.  Fergus  told  him  regarding  himself,  but  not  anything  regarding 
anybody  else  ; that  the  witness  must  not  refer  in  that  respect  to  statements 
relating  to  third  parties. 

*979'  Mr*  O’Malley.]  You  say  that,  in  consequence  of  something  that  vou 
heard  about  Mr.  Fergus,  you  went  to  him  again? — I did. 

1 980.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I asked  him  was  it  true  what  I had  heard,  that 

his  house  was  surrounded  by  a mob,  and  that  he  was  induced  to  change  his  mind, 
and  to  promise  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  and  not  for  Colonel  Higgins.  He  said  it 
■was  quite  true,  that  he  had  been  obliged,  for  his  own  protection,  to  promise  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Moore,  and  to  promise  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  that  he  did  so 
with  extreme  regret.  There  was  present  at  that  conversation 

1981.  By  the  Committee.]  What  conversation,  your  conversation? — Yes, 
with  Mr.  Fergus  there  was  present,  Mr.  Jennings,  of  Mount  Jennings.  .1  said 
that,  under  the  circumstances,  where  he  was  so  apprehensive  of  injury  to  his 
trade,  I could  not  press  him. 

1982.  What  is  his  trade? — He  is  a shopkeeper  in  the  town,  that  I could  not 
press  him. 

1983.  Had  the  mob  threatened  to  interfere  with  his  trade,  or  anything  of  that 
sort? — He  said  that  he  dreaded  interference  with  his  trade. 

1984.  It  was  not  his  life,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  that  he  dreaded? — He  did 
not  say  so.  I said,  under  the  circumstances,  I would  not  press  him;  and  he 
again  expressed  his  great  regret. 

1985.  How  did  he  voter — He  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 

1986.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I do,  I was  present. 

1987.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  I want  just  to  ask  you  a question  which  I omitted 
yesterday,  before  I go  farther;  did  you,  in  the  course  of  those  three  days,  see 
Mr.  Moore  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ? — I saw  Mr.  Moore  in  Ballinrobe  on  the 
Wednesday,  at  four  o’clock,  when  the  polling  closed. 

ig88.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  Mr.  Moore  present  on  the  other  days  as 
well  ?— t-No,  he  was  not. 

1989.  At  least,  you  did  not  see  him? — I did  not  see  him,  but  he  could  not  be 
there  without  my  knowledge. 

1 990.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  On  the  Wednesday  where  did  you  see  him  ?— I saw  Mr. 
Moore  after  the  close  ot  the  poll,  and  after  addressing  the  people  in  Ballinrobe, 
1 saw  him  pass  by  the  main  street,  in  company  with  Father  Conway  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Curley,  and  some  other  priests ; I saw  him  go  towards  Mr.  Conway’s  house. 

1991.  Was  he  on  foot  or  in  a carriage ?-—They  walked:  there  was  great 

cheering  too.  J 

1992.  By  the  Committee.]  Do  you  say  “into”  or  “ towards ” Mr.  Conway's 
house  . Towards  Mr.  Conway’s  house,  iu  his  company. 

1993-  You 
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You  say  there  were  third  persons  ?— There  were  some  other  priests  whom 
J knosv  ; in  fact  I did  not  care  to  present  myself  at  the  window  of  the  house 

“ ImVmT O’&tafey.]  Well?— Soon  after  they  got  into  Mr.  Conway’s  house 

root  Mr  Karslahe.]  Did  vou  see  them  go  into  Mr.  Conway’s  house?— I saw 
them  go  towards  Mr.  Conway’s  house  ; I do  not  know  that  they  went  in ; I sup- 

You  saw  llim  g°  towards  Mr-  Conway’s  house?— 

* ^100-  After  that  time,  when  you  saw  him  go  in  the  direction  of  Mr.  Conway’s 
know  when  did  you  again  see  him  ?— I saw  him  after  returning  on  his  way  home 
£?«,.  in  company  with  the  Kev.  Mr.  Curley. 

1998.  By  the  Committee.]  That  was  the  next  time  you  saw  him  ?— Yes. 

1000  Mr.  O’Malley.']  What  direction  was  he  coming  in  then?— From  Father 
Cnnwav’s  • and  between  the  period  of  his  coming  and  returning  I saw  an  ass 
driven  through  the  town,  with  printed  letters,  with  Colonel  Higgins  s name  on  a 

Pr*2000.P  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  during  the  election  very  often  in  the  town  ? 

~ Mol'  Did  you  see  him  driving  in  a carriage  before  the  election?— I did. 

2002  On  what  day  ? — I think  it  was  the  Sunday  before  the  election, 
soot  That  was  the  5th?— No,  the  Sunday  week,  that  was;  I cannot  be 
precise  as  to  the  day,  but  I certainly  saw  him  three  or  four  days  or  five  days 
before  the  election. 

V004.  Whose  carriage  was  it ? — Mr.  Moores.  , 

2005  Was  it  decorated  ?— Yes,  there  were,  green  branches  at  the  horses  heads. 

2006  Were  you  in  the  booth  where  Mr.  Conway  was  during  the  time  of  the 

election  ? I was  ; he  was  the  first  to  poll  there  ; and  I saw  hun  there  repeatedly 

"old  you  see  Mr.  Conwav  do  anything  to  the  voters  who  voted  on  behalf 
of  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer?-I  saw  him  cheer  them  on  and  when  they 
gave  their  votes,  pat  them  on  the  back,  and  say  he  was  much  obliged  to  them. 
2008.  By  the  Committee.-]  For  Mr.  Moore  that  was  ?-For  Mr.  Moore  and 

^O’Malley.]  Did  you  see  by  whom  Mr.  Moore’s  supporters  were 

^Tofm'By  whom4?— By  the  clergy;  by  the  Roman-catholic  priests. 

2011.  By  the  Committee.]  Some  came  in  without  that,  I suppose ; but  yon 
mean  that  YOU  saw  the  Roman-catholic  priests  bring  some  in.  There  were,  I 
suppose  voters,  who  did  come  in  without  being  brought  m - did  they  come  in  in 
bodies  ? — They  came  in  in  bodies  ; there  were  very  few  by  themselves 
•>012  Mr  O'Malley.]  Do  you  know  what  a tally  clerk  means  . I do. 
oqio  What’— A nian  bringing  up  voters  ; men  who  bring  up  the  fieeholders, 
and  who  have  them  arranged  to  vote  according  to  previous  arrangement  entered 

"t^Yoraw  them,  yon  say,  bringing  them  up  as  tally  agents  ?-I  did  see 
them  most  active,  and  the  best  agents  m the  world  they  are. 

20iy  Thev  may  turn  out  Ihe  reverse?— Well,  m securing  a majority. 

2016'.  Do  you  know  a man  of  the  name  of  Michael  M‘Dermottf-1  do. 

2017.  AV as" he  a voter?—  He  was. 

rr^d  tt^r  CoLd  hipinsr_He  Poised  me 

"2£i  1 *>  - 

undertake  to  give  his  very  words;  that  is  toe  substance o -Till- 

2021.  By  the  Committee.-]  What  is  M’Dermott  ?-He  keeps  a shop  in  Bally 

glass  ; he  his  a tenant  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blake  s.  miles  from 

2022.  Where  is  Ballyglass?-In  the  county  of  Mayo,  six 

Ballinrobe.  . . -ouv*?  Hp  is  a magistrate  and 

2023.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Who  is  Mr.  Valentine  Blake  ?— He  rs  a m D depufy 
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deputy  lieutenant ; a man  of  very  extensive  estate  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ■ afi  1 
class  man  in  that  county  ; I know  him  to  be  a supporter  of  Colonel  Hicro-’ino  1 
I saw  him  with  him  in  Ballinrobe.  ’ ant^ 

2024.  Is  that  Mr.  Blake,  of  Tower-hill  ? — Mr.  Blake,  of  Tower-hill. 

2025.  A son-in-law  of  Lord  French’s,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

2026.  And  brother-in-law  of  the  O’Connor  Don  ? — Yes. 

2027.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  this  man  vote  at  all  ? — He  did  not. 

2028.  Neither  for  one  side  nor  the  other? — No. 

2029.  I mean  M'Dermott  ? — M'Dermott. 

2030.  You  say  that  he  answered  you,  “ I do  not  wish  to  vote  till  those  people 

are  gone”  ? — Yes.  ^ 

2031.  Where  did  that  conversation  take  place? — In  the  polling-place;  I went 
to  him  repeatedly. 

2032.  This  was  not  in  his  own  house  ? — No. 

2033.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  He  did' go  up  to  the  place? — He  did  go  up  to  the 
polling-place ; I was  repeatedly  urging  him  to  vote. 

2034.  He  was  afraid,  was  he? — I met  him  some  days  before  that,  on  the  way 
from  Castlebar;  I passed  by  his  house,  and  he  said  he  would  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins  ; and  it  was  a hard  case  if  he  would  not  be  returned. 

203,5.  Do  you  know  Patrick  King? — Yes. 

2036.  Has  he  a vote  ? — He  has. 

2037.  Did  he  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — No;  he  promised  me  to  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins ; lie  came  in  on  the  adjourned  day,  brought  in  by  the  Very  Rev. 
Mr.  Reynolds. 

2038.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  saw  him  ? — Yes,  I saw  him. 

2039.  By  the  Committee.]  On  the  adjourned  day  ? — Yes. 

2040.  He  came  in,  how  ? —In  a gig  with  the  Very  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds. 

2041.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Is  Mr.  Reynolds  a parish  priest  ? — He  is. 

2042.  You  call  him  the  Very  Reverend  ? — Yes ; I do  not  know  exactly  what  he 
is ; his  title  is  the  Very  Reverend. 

2043.  By  the  Committee.]  Is  he  a dean  ? — No,  he  is  not ; he  is  the  master  of 
conference. 

2044.  Mr.  O'Malley. ] Do  you  know  what  he  is  in  the  church  ? — I do  not;  I 
know  he  is  designated  in  that  way. 

2045.  He  came  in  in  a gig  you  say? — Yes. 

2046.  Whom  did  he  poll  him  for? — He  brought  him  to  the  polling-place;  he 
brought  him  so  prominently  that  the  deputy  sheriff  asked  me  for  the  name  of  the 
reverend  gentlemen,  which  I gave  him. 

2047.  By  the  Committee.]  What  do  you  mean  by  “ brought  him  so  promi- 
nently’’?— He  was  leaning  on  him,  as  he  brought  him  up  ; the  man  was  evidently 
very  reluctant  to  break  the  promise  he  had  made. 

2048.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  Did  it  appear  to  you  as  if  the  reverend  gentleman  was 
taking  very  good  care  of  him  ? — Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  of  that. 

2049.  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  it  was  necessary  for  the  reverend  gentleman  to 
do  so  ? — I know  the  man  looked  very  pale. 

2050.  Did  be  appear  reluctant? — I think  the  man  was  very  reluctant  to  break 
the  promise  he  had  made  me  at  Holly  Mount. 

2051.  By  the  Committee.]  You  cannot  say  whether  he  was  reluctant  to  poll? 

I cannot,  of  course,  speak  beyond  that. . 

2052.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  What  did  he  do  afterwards? — He  plumped  for  Mr. 
Moore.  I beg  your  pardon  ; I think  it  right  to  state  at  the  same  time  that  when 
I canvassed  him  he  told  me  he  would  split  his  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Colonel 
Higgins.  It  is  only  right  that  I should  give  you  evidence  of  all  that  passed. 

2053.  By  the  Committee.]  He  had  previously  promised  he  would  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins? — That  he  would  give  a divided  vote. 

2054.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Do  vou  know  a voter  of  the  name  of  Walter  Liner:1— 
I do. 

2055.  Had  he  promised  Colonel  Higgins,  I mean  promised  you  for  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — Well,  he  did  not  promise  me  ; I suppose  I cannot  tell  what  he  said. 

2056.  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  his  vote  ? — It  was  understood  he  was  to  vote  ; 
he  did  not  speak  to  me. 

2057.  By  the  Committee!]  He  did  not  promise  vour — He  did  not  promise 
me. 

2058.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Did  you  see  him  along  with  any  of  Colonel  Higgins^ 
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voters  before  the  election  ?— No ; I saw  him  brought  into  the  polling-place  J.  Griffin,  Esq. 
by  Mr.  Conway. 

205Q.  The  priest  ? — 1 es. 

2060.  But  before  that  had  you  seen  him  ? — I went  to  see  him,  and  I could  not 
see  him ; I saw  his  wife. 

2061.  William  Rvan;  do  you  know  him? — William  Ryan  and  Walter  Liner 
are” tenants  to  Mr.  Nolan,  of  Ballanderry  House,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

2062.  Was  he  a voter  ? — He  was. 

2063.  Was  Mrs.  Nolan  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — A very  earnest  sup- 
porter of  Colonel  Higgins. 

•2064.  Had  you  seen  Ryan? — I had. 

2065.  Had  he  spoken  to  you  about  his  vote  ?— I had  spoken  to  him. 

2066.  Canvassed  him  ? — I canvassed  him. 

2067.  Did  he  promise?— He  said  he  would  vote  in  the  way  that  Mr.  Brown,  ot 
Tuam,  that  is  the  agent  of  Mrs.  Nolan,  would  direct;  he  did  not  care  one  way 
or  the  other  between  the  parties  ; it  was  equal  to  him  who  was  returned,  he  said. 

2068.  Did  anything  further  pass  between  you  about  his  vote? — I got  Mr. 

Brown’s  letter,  and  I went  to  the  man,  and  he  was  taken  away  before  I got  there. 

2069.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  find  him  when  you  got 
there? — (No  answer.) 

2070.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  You  got  a letter  from  Mr.  Brown? — I did. 

2071.  Where  did  you  go  to,  to  see  Ryan  ? — To  his  house. 

2072.  Where  was  that? — It  was  about  a mile  from  Ballinrobe. 

2073.  On  what  day? —On  Sunday;  Palm  Sunday. 

2074.  At  what  time? — It  was  while  the  people  were  at  mass;  I thought  it  was 
a good  time  to  go  to  him ; he  was  not  there. 

2075.  Did  you  inquire  whether  he  was  at  home? — I did  ; his  wife  said  he  was 
not  at  home  ; I cannot  tell  you  any  more ; I know  where  he  was  brought ; I did 
not  see  him,  but  I saw  him  voting. 

2076.  Did  she  say  he  was  at  mass,  or  that  he  was  away  from  home . • 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question ; the  reason  for  his  being  from 
home  could,  not  be  given  ; it  would  be  hearsay  evidence. 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  witness  might  very  properly  tell  what  the 
answer  was  as  to  Ryan’s  whereabouts,  but  not  as  to  his  motive  for  going 
anywhere. 

Witness.]  My  recollection  is,  that  she  said  he  was  gone  to  mass,  and  I 
said,  “ I was  with  your  husband,  you  may  recollect,  the  other  day,  and  he 
promised  to  vote  for  any  gentleman  that  Mr.  Brown  wished  him  to  vote 
for ; and  I have  Mr.  Brown’s  letter  here  to  him.” 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  that  if  it  was  now  intended  to  give  the  wife’s 
answer,  it  could  not  be  received  as  evidence  against  Mr.  Mooie. 

Mr.  O’Malley  was  heard  in  support  of  the  line  of  examination. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  witness  might  tell  what  the  wife  said. 

Witness.]  She  said,  “Very  well,  sir,  he  will  go  in,  and  lie  will  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins.”  I said,  “ Shall  I send  for  him  ?’  and  she  said,  No,  he 
will  go  in  and  walk  by  your  house.” 

207;.  By  the  Committee.]  This  was  on  the  Sunday ’—This  was  on  the 
Sunday;  the  man  was  taken  and  brought  in,  and  voted  otherwise. 

2078.  Mr.  O'Malley.  1 Did  you  again  go  to  his  house?— I did  not,  because  i 

was  not  long  in  Ballinrobe  before  I heard  that  he  was  brought  in  and  otherwise 
disposed  of.  M 

2079.  Notwithstanding  you  had  bad  his  promise  to  vote  according  to  Mr. 

Brown’s  directions,  and  you  had  communicated  that  you  had  got  Mr.  Brown  a 
directions,  and  got  that  answer  from  his  wife,  I gather  from  you,  that  notwit 
standing  that,  in  consequence  of  something  that  you  heard  in  the  meantime,  you 
did  nnt  PvnoAi  +„  coo  him  fnr  Hnlnnel  Hicrp-ins  ? — Oh,  no ; I had  not  the 


did  not  expect  to  see  him  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins 
smallest  expectation. 

' °-53— Sess.  2.  k 4 
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2080.  You  say  vou  saw  him  come  up  to  the  poll  ? — I did. 

2081.  With  whom?— Well,  he  was  along  with  another  body  of  freeholders 
that  were  brought  in  by  other  Roman-catholic  priests.  He  came  up  as  one  of 
the  body. 

2082.  With  a Roman-catholic  priest  ? — He  was  in  a body  of  freeholders  that 
had  been  brought  in  by  Roman-catholic  clergymen,  and  he  came  up  in  his  course 
and  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

2083.  By  the  Committee .]  But  what  grounds  have  you  for  saying  that  he 
was  brought  in  by  Roman-catholic  priests.  Did  you  see  the  'Roman- catholic 
priests  at  the  head  of  the  party,  or  were  you  at  the  poll  ? — I was. 

2084.  You  saw  them  come  in  ? — I did. 

2085.  Were  they  headed  in  that  way  ? — When  the  freeholders  were  wanted  to 
come  to  the  poll,  they  would  say,  “ James  Ryan  or  Peter  Ryan,  come  over 
here.” 

2086.  Who  would  say  that? — The  Roman-catholic  clergymen,  and  they  would 
put  them  on  the  poll  the  same  as  I myself  was  acting  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

2087.  Do  you  know  the  names  of  the  Roman-catholic  priests  whom  you  saw 
bring  them  up  ? — The  name  of  every  clergyman  in  the  deanery. 

2088.  But  the  name  of  this  particular  gentleman? — I could  not  exactly  tell 
you  the  name  because  they  were  all  there,  and  one  was  as  efficient  as  the  other. 

2089.  Mr.  O’Malley].  Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of  Langhan  ?— Yes,, 
he  will  be  here  presently. 

2090.  And  Moran  ? — Yes,  they  will  be  both  here. 

2091.  Edward  Jennings? — He  told  me;  I was  speaking  to  him;  1 said,  “ I 
understood  you  were  to  be  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins.” 

2092.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Was  that  before  or  after  the  election  1 — It  was  after  the 
election. 

2093.  By  the  Committee.]  Had  he  promised  you  before  ? — I had  been  speaking 
to  him  and  he  had  promised  me  before. 

2094.  To  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — To  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

2095.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  Did  he  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — He  did  not,, 
indeed. 

2096.  Whom  did  he  vote  for  ? — For  Moore  and  Palmer. 

2097.  Did  you  ask  him  why  he  voted  for  them  ? — Yes,  he  said  he  was  in- 
fluenced to  vote  for  them . 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  had  already  decided  that  any 
conversation  that  took  place  subsequent  to  the  election  should  not  be  given 
in  evidence. 

Mr.  O’Malley  submitted  that  the  evidence  was  admissible  as  relating  to 
facts  taking  place  at  the  election. 

Witness.]  He  promised  me  before  the  election  to  poll,  but  this  was  after 
the  election. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  previous  decision  of  the  Committee  would' 
render  this  inadmissible. 

2098.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  (To  the  Witness.)  All  you  know  is,  that  he  did  not  vote? 
— He  promised  to  vote,  and  did  not. 

2099.  Now,  Patrick  Manghan.  Do  you  know  Manghan  ? — Yes. 

2100.  Did  he  promise  you? — He  did  not  promise  me;  he  was  to  vote  tor 

Colonel  Higgins.  . 

2101.  Whose  tenant  was  he? — Oh,  lie  is  a very  respectable  man, capable  or 
judging  for  himself. 

2102.  He  did  not  promise  you? — No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.- Karslake. 

2103.  You  say  he  is  a very  respectable  man,  capable  of  judging  for  himself? 
Yes. 

2104.  At  what  point  of  respectablity  does  that  capability  of  a man’s  judging  tor 
himself  begin  r — He  is  a man  of  some  means ; he  is  a man  who  has  been  in  trade 
in  Liverpool,  for  some  time,  and  therefore  he  is  a man  not  likely  to  be  influenced 
by  anybody.  Here  is  his  letter. 

2105.  By  the  Committee.]  What  is  his  station  in  life  ? — He  is  a farmer. 
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2106.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  have  been  agent  for  some  time  to  Colonel  Higgins?  J . Griffin,  Esq. 

—I  have.  “ 7~ 

2107.  For  other  elections  ? — This  is  the  third  election.  a9 June  l857* 

2108.  I supposed  you  canvassed  voters  for  him  frequently? — I canvassed  at  the 

last  election  for  him. 

2109.  But  at  all  the  other  elections,  did  you  not? — No. 

2110.  This  was  the  first  election  at  which  you  ever  canvassed  for  him  ? — 

Yes. 

2111.  Have  you  ever  canvassed  for  any  other  member  before  now  ? — No. 

2112.  Then  it  never  occurred  to  you  to  have  a promise  before  made  to  you 
and  to  have  it  broken  by  a voter? — Well,  they  say  pi-omises  are  sometimes  made 
to  be  broken. 

2113.  I did  not  ask  you  for  a proverb,  but  I ask  the  question  whether  it 
never  has  occurred  to  you  to  have  a promise  made  and  to  have  it  broken  ? — Not 
very  often. 

2114.  But  in  the  case  of  a voter,  never;  because  you  never  canvassed  before? 

—Oh,  I know  people  break  their  promises. 

21 15.  I do  not  ask  you  that  ? — It  never  occurred  to  me,  because  I never  canvassed 
before. 

2116.  Now  go  back  a little  to  the  Sunday,  were  you  canvassing  voters  yourself 
to  a considerable  extent  on  that  Sunday? — No,  indeed  I was  not. 

2117.  Can  you  mention  any  other,  besides  the  man  you  have  mentioned,  whom 
you  canvassed  that  day  ? — 1 do  not  think  it  right  to  go  canvassing  on  Sunday  ; I 
do  not  do  it. 

2118.  But  you  canvassed  Mr.  Somebody  on  the  Sunday  did  you  not? — I did, 
because  it  was  an  net  of  necessity. 

2119.  Was  he  the  only  person  you  canvassed  on  the  Sunday? — He  was  the 
only  person  I canvassed  on  the  Sunday. 

2120.  I think  you  said  that  Lady  De  Clifford’s  tenants  were  the  first  that  came 
in? — TJhey  were. 

2121.  When  did  they  come  in? — On  the  Saturday  evening. 

2122.  How  many  of  them? — Seven  or  eight;  I do  not  know  exactly  the 
number. 

2123.  They  came  in  and  went  to  Monaghan’s  hotel? — Yes. 

2124.  By  the  Committee.']  On  the  Saturday? — The  Saturday  evening  late; 
they  had  a long  distance  to  come. 

212,5.  Mr.  Karslake .]  Had  Monaghan’s  hotel  been  taken  by  you  for  them,  and 
other  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — It  had. 

2126.  Courtenay  Kenny  was  a magistrate,  I believe,  was  not  he? — He  was,  and 
is  still. 

2127.  And  he  held  a deputation  ? — He  did. 

2128.  Being  appointed  by  the  sheriff  during  the  election  ?— I believe  so;  I did 
not  see  his  appointment. 

2129.  But  he  acted  as  a deputed  magistrate? — Yes,  as  a deputed  magistrate. 

2130.  Was  he  in  command  of  the  troops  at  the  time  ?— Well,  I believe  he 
was. 

2131.  Was  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  giving  orders  to  the  officers  from  time  to 
time,  during  the  election? — I believe  he  found  it  necessary,  after  Colonel  Higgins 
was  attacked,  on  one  occasion  to  have  the  Riot  Act  read. 

2132.  Did  you  see  him  giving  orders  to  the  officers  during  the  election? — I did 
sometimes ; when  he  saw  the  crowds  pressing  in  and  lives  in  danger,  he  spoke  to 
the  officers. 

2133.  Was  he  staying  at  Monaghan’s  hotel?— No,  he  is  a gentleman  residing 
in  the  town,  his  estate  comes  up  quite  close  to  the  town. 

2134.  What  time  was  it  on  the  Sunday  when  you  saw  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  at 
at  Monaghan’s  hotel,  with  these  freeholders? — About  ten  0 clock;  I think  it 
may  be  half-past,  I am  not  quite  precise  as  to  the  time. 

2135.  At  that  time,  on  the  Sunday,  the  military  were  not  out,  were  they  ? — No, 

.but  there  were  police  on  the  door ; the  military  were  not  out  at  that  early  hour, 
but  there  were  police  stationed. 

2136.  I ask,  were  the  military  out  on  the  Sunday  at  ten  o’clock?— I did  not 
see  them. 

2137.  Then  say  no,  because  you  would  have  seen  them  if  they  had  been  there- 
Well,  I suppose  I would  ; I do  not  see  why  I should  not. 

O-53-Sess.  2.  L 2138.  You 
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2138.  You  say  that  in  the  afternoon  you  were  in  the  road  at  the  time  Mr. 
Burke’s  freeholders  came  in?  —I  was ; I had  a message  sent  to  me  from  Mr.  Isidore 
Bourke,  that  they  were  coming  in. 

2139.  1 want  to  know  whether  you  were  in  the  lane? — In  the  lane;  indeed 
I was  there,  and  will  never  forget  it  either. 

2140.  You  saw  the  people  come  down  the  lane? — I did. 

2141.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bourke  flourish  his  pistol,  and  level  it  at  Mr.  Conway? 
— 1 did  ; after  he  was  nearly  pulled  offhis  horse,  and  after  they  were  beaten,  and 
stones  thrown,  and  cursed. 

2142.  Then  you  did  see  that?  —I  did. 

2143.  You  say  you  do  not  speak  Irish  ?— I am  ashamed  to  say  that  I do  not. 

2144.  Then  you  cannot  give  me,  or  can  you  give  me,  the  words  in  Irish  which 
Mr.  Conway  used  r — I could  give  you  some  of  the  words,  and  I can  tell  you  the 
manner  in  which  those  words  were  delivered. 

2145.  Can  you  give  me  the  words  which  he  used? — My  recollection  is,  that 
the  word  “ Mahocht”  was  used ; that  is  a curse  ; and  “ Sogarth”  and  “ Tample,” 
and  “ Phobbel.” 

5146.  By  the  Committee .]  What  is  the  mean  of  “ Sogarth’’? — Priest;  he  was 
on  his  knees  with  his  hat  off;  I do  not  pretend  to  give  the  words  in  the  order  in 
which  they  were  pronounced  ; but  the  words  were  used. 

2147.  What  does  “Tample”  mean? — Church. 

2148.  What  was  the  other  word? — Phobbell that  is  “ Flack.” 

2149.  Mr.  Karslake. ] Can  you  spell  me  the  first  word  you  used  ? — I cannot; 

I will  tell  you  what  my  understanding  of  it  is ; that  it  was  a curse;  I cannot 
give  you  anything  more  about  it. 

2 150.  Then  you  cannot  say  whether  it  was  a curse  or  not  ? — I can,  because  I 
saw  the  gentleman  on  his  knees,  and  it  was  discussed  very  fully  when  we  went  in. 

2151.  By  the  Committee.}  Was  this  curse  made  use  of  more  than  once?— 
Repeatedly,  and  the  people  grew  pallid. 

2152.  Mr.  Karslulce!]  Do  you  pledge  yourself  to  the  word  you  have  used,  that 
you  say  he  used,  as  being  Mahocht”?— I do  ; and  I pledge  myself  to  the  people 
being  cursed. 

2153.  You  pledge  yourself  to  that  being  the  word? — Indeed  I do,  for  it  was 
very  fully  discussed  when  we  found  ourselves  in  Mrs.  Monaghan’s  hotel. 

2154.  How  long  were  you  at  that  place  about  the  lane  ? — I will  tell  you  how 
long  I was ; I expected  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke’s  freeholders. 

2155-  Will  you  tell  me  how  long  you  were  at  the  lane  ? — From  the  moment 
they  came  into  it ; the  gate  was  not  open,  and  I wanted  to  break  the  lock. 

2156.  Tell  me  how  long  you  were  in  the  lane? — From  the  commencement 
to  the  end ; it  was  my  business  to  stop  there. 

2157.  How  long  was  that? — I should  say  an  hour,  until  I saw  all  the  free- 
holders in. 

21.58.  Were  you  in  the  hotel  yourself  in  the  evening? — I was. 

21.59.  -A-1  "’hat  time  did  you  go  there?— I went  there  about  nine  o’clock;  I got 
a letter  from  Colonel  Higgins,  saying  that  he  was  coming  to  the  town. 

2160.  I ask  at  what  time  did  you  go  there  ? — I went  there  at  nine  o’clock,  in 
consequence — 

2161.  I do  not  want  to  know  any  consequences;  I want  to  know  at  what  time 
you  went  there  ? — Having  given  you  an  answer  directly,  have  I not  a right  to 
explain  why  1 went?  • 

2162.  You  say  you  went  at  nine  o’clock? — I did. 

2163.  At  what  time  did  you  leave? — I left  in  about  half  an  hour  afterwards; 

I merely  stopped  there  a few  minutes  to  takp  some  counsel  with  the  friends  ot 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  went  up  to  Mr.  Arabia's  house,  the  stipendiary  magistrate; 
I then  returned  from  Mr.  Arabin’s  house  again.  . 

2164.  By  the  Committee.]  Is  Mr.  Arabia  the  resident  magistrate  ol  Ballinrober 
— He  is  ; I stopped  a-  few  minutes,  and  again  returned  to  the  hotel. 

2165.  Mr.  Karslake.]  How  long  were  you  there  a second  time? — A few 
minutes,  because  our  attention  was  drawn  to  a circumstance  ; Colonel  Higgins 
had  arrived,  we  knew,  by  the  shouting  and  groaning  outside. 

21 66.  You  went  out  to  meet  him,  I suppose? — 1 did,  when  I got  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

2167.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  hotel  that  evening  altogether  ? — I should 
sav  about  half-past  nine,  or  so. 

2168.  Did 
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2168.  Did  you  go  home? — I did. 

•2169.  Are  you  living  in  the  town  ? — I am  ; I have  a house  there. 

2170.  I need  hardly  ask  you;  you  have  been  a very  active  agent  of  Colonel 
Hitroins’s,  from  what  you  say,  in  this  election  ? — I discharged  my  duty  I hope. 

2171.  Did  you  attend  the  nomination  ? — No  ; I thought  it  better  for  me  not. 

2172.  Then  you  did  not  attend? — I did  not;  if  you  wish  it,  I will  tell  you 
■why. 

2173.  Now,  you  did  not  hear  the  speeches  made  during  the  nomination? — No; 

I read  them. 

2174.  "Was  Captain  Brabazon  an  active  partizan  of  Colonel  Higgins? — I sup- 
pose he  was  very  anxious  for  the  return  of  his  relative. 

2175.  He  is  a relative?— He  is. 

2176.  Was  he  at  Ballinrobe  during  the  election? — No. 

2177.  Only  at  the  nomination  ? — I do  not  know  that  he  wras  there  at  all ; I was 
not  there  myself. 

•2178.  But  you  were  in  Ballinrobe  ? — I was. 

2179.  Did  you  not  see  Captain  Brabazon  during  the  day  of  the  nomination? 
—No;  the  nomination  is  at  Castlebar;  Ballinrobe  is  in  another  district. 

2180.  I see  I was  wrong  ; you  mentioned  Mr.  "Ward,  who  you  say  was  taken 
off  the  car? — He  was. 

2181.  On  what  day  was  that? — On  the  Monday  morning  early. 

2182.  Did  he  afterwards  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — He  did;  because  he 
was  a man  that  would  not  be  frightened. 

2183.  Did  he  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — He  did. 

2184.  Plumped  for  him  ? — Plumped  for  him. 

21S5.  How  many  voters  had  you  altogether,  during  the  election  at  Monaghan’s 
hotel? — It  is  very  hard  to  sav;  the  Claremorris  men  came  in  on  the  Sunday 
and  were  kept  prisoners  there  until  the  Tuesday  morning  following;  then  others 
came,  so  that  it  is  very  hard  to  say  how  many  ; they  were  coming  in  at  night  and 
going  out  at  night ; so  that  I cannot  tell  you. 

2186.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  voters  there  were  about  at  any  time  at 
Monaghan’s  hotel  ? — I cannot ; it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  tell  you  unless 
I looked  at  the  list. 

2187.  Can  you  tell  me  "within  50  ? — I will  give  you  the  names  of  the  landlords. 

2188.  Were  there  200  or  300  in  the  course  of  the  election? — Well,  I do  not 
think  there  were  200  or  300. 

2189.  Were  there  more  than  100? — There  were;  there  might  have  been  200 
or  300  ; I cannot  exactly  say. 

2190.  Did  you  superintend  personally  the  voters  who  were  at  Monaghan  s 
hotel,  to  see  them  brought  up  to  the  polling  place  ? — I brought  them  up  to  the 
polling  place,  that  is  all  I had  to  do  with  it. 

2191.  Did  you  succeed  in  bringing  them  all  upr — I do  not  think  I did,  trom 
what  I heard.  I heard  that  many  of  them  were  stolen. 

2192.  As  far  as  you  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  did  you  bring  them  all  up  ? 
— As  far  as  I know,  of  my  own  knowledge,  I did  not. 

2193.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  you  did  not?  No,  I cannot.  I 
heard  that  the' hotel  was  broken  into,  and  that  the  horses  all  ran  about  the 
country  ; it  was  very  hard  to  keep  an  accurate  account  of  what  passed,  there  was 
so  much  confusion. 

2194.  Did  you  take  up  to  the  poll  from  Monaghan’s  hotel  about  a couple  of 
hundred  voters,  or  nearly  ; was  not  it  more  than  100? — -I  did;  more  than  100, 
certainly. 

2195.  Did  they  all  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Some  of  those  who  were  theie 
to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  who  were  to  have  plumped  for  him,  I understand, 
split  their  votes  for  Mr.  Moore. 

2196.  They  were  probably  Roman- catholics,  were  they  not? — Oh,  they  were. 

2197.  By  the  Committee.]  Some  of  those  that  you  took  up  to  Monaghan  s 
hotel,  do  you  mean  ? — Yes;  they  were  promised  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins, 
as  1 understood.  Those  were  the  men  whom  Mr.  Conway  was  with  on  the 
Sunday  morning. 

2198.  Mr.  ICarslake .]  Those  men  were  all  Roman-catholics? — They  were. _ 

21 99-  When  did  Colonel  Higgins  come  during  the  election  to  Ballinrobe  . 

On  the  Sunday  night. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  L 2 2200.  How 
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2200.  How  long  did  he  stay  there  ?— He  stopped  there  until  the  Wednesday, 

I think.  . 

2201.  Was  he  to  and  fro  about  the  town  during  that  time? — I saw  him  twice 
or  three  times  at  the  polling  place;  he  went  under  a very  strong  escort. 

2202.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  during  the  election  at  Ballinrobe  you  never  saw 
Colonel  Higgins  without  an  escort  ?— I never  saw  him  without. 

2203.  You  did  not? — I never  saw  him. 

2204.  You  never  saw  him  walking  about  the  streets  perfectly'-  unmolested?— 

I never  saw  him.  I saw  him  insulted  in  the  very  polling  booth  ; grossly  insulted. 

2205.  Were  you  yourself  in  the  polling  booth  most  of  the  time  ? — I was  partly 
in  the  polling  booth.  I was  everywhere  where  I thought  I was  wanted ; in  and 
out. 

2206.  You  say  that  there  were  some  Protestant  clergymen  who  voted  for 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

2207.  Who  were  they? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Clintock,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson ; and  I will  tell  you  more  who  were  to  have  voted  for  him,  if 
their  state  of  health  had  permitted  them  to  come. 

220S.  Then  the  Protestant  clergymen  were  all  active  supporters  of  Culonel 
Higgins  ? — All  men  of  moderate  opinions  were  active  supporters  of  Colonel 
Higgins. 

2209.  Did  they  canvass  for  him  ? — I do  not  know. 

2210.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell  me  whether  they  did  or  not?— 

I cannot.  I do  not  think  they  did. 

2211.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  those  Protestant  clergymen  come  up  heading 
the  electors  ?—  Not  at  all. 

2212-13.  Mr.  Karslake. \ You  spoke  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blake? — I did. 

2214.  Was  he  a strong  supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — I understood  he  was. 

2215.  Do  you  know  that  he  was  also  a strong  supporter  of  Mr.  Moore’s?— 

I believe  he  divided  his  interest  between  them  ; I do  not  know  that  that  was 
agreeable  or  not  to  Mr.  Moore. 

2216.  Do  you  know  that  he  gave  his  first  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  his  second 
vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I do  not  know  that  of  my  own  knowledge.  I saw 
him  insulted  by  Mr.  Conway,  although  he  was  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore’s. 

2217.  Then  you  know  that  he  did  vote  for  Mr.  Moore? — I heard  it  from  him- 
self; I met  him  on  my  way  up  here ; met  him  at  Athenry. 

2218.  Macdermott  was  a tenant  of  his,  you  say? — He  was. 

2219.  Did  he  vote? — He  did  not  vote  at  all. 

2220.  I want  you  particularly  to  turn  your  attention  to  the  statement  you 
made  that  you  saw  Mr.  Moore  on  the  Sunday  before  the  election  in  his  carriage? 
— No,  I did  not  say  any  such  thing  as  that ; the  notes  will  tell  you  that  I did  not 
say  any  such  thing  as  that.  I saw  the  Reverend  Mr.  Conway  on  the  Sunday  before, 
which  was  Palm  Sunday,  or  some  four  or  five  days  before  the  election,  drive 
through  Ballinrobe  in  Mr.  Moore’s  phaeton,  with  the  horses  decked  out  with 
laurels. 

2221.  The  Sunday  week  before  the  election  was  that? — The  Sunday  week 
before  the  election,  or  in  the  course  of  the  week. 

2222.  Was  it  the  Sunday  or  during  the  week? — I cannot  tell  you;  a great 
many  will  fix  the  day  for  you. 

2223.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  saw  Mr.  Moore  there  at  all  until  the 
Thursday,  the  day  before  the  nomination? — I know  he  was  there.  I did  not  see 
him  myself,  because  I kept  myself  within  my  house;  but  I know  he* was  there 
before  the  election,  and  spoke  to  the  people. 

2224.  Do  I understand  that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  in  Mr.  Moore’s  carriage,  or 
that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  with  Mr.  Moore  in  iiis  carriage  ? — I saw  Mr.  Conway 
in  Mr.  Moore’s  carriage  by  himself.  I was  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  when  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Conway  addressed  the  people  at  the  Court  House  ; but  I did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  make  my  appearance. 

2225.  Mr.  Conway  is  a voter,  1 believe,  is  he  not?— He  is. 

2226.  Did  you,  during  the  election,  thank  the  voters  who  had  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — Well,  I suppose  I was  grateful  enough  to  do  so  on  some  occasions. 

2227.  You  did  so  then? — I may  have  done  so;  I cannot  exactly  say;  t 
believe  it  is  only  civil  to  thank  a man  when  he  supports  the  man  you  represent. 

2228.  Did  you,  during  the  election,  thank  the  voters  who  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins? — I did;  but  1 did  not  pat  them  on  the  back. 

2229.  Mr. 
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■2229.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  However  you  did,  as  the  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
thank  them  ? — I did,  and  most  sincerely. 

2230.  It  is  the  business  of  the  agent  to  do  so? — It  is. 

2231.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Were  there  several  other  priests  who  also  voted  for  Mr. 
Moore,  Roman-catholic  priests? — Every  Roman-catholic  clergyman  who  had  a 
vote. 

2232.  By  the  Committee.]  Every  one  ? — Gave  Mr.  Moore  their  support. 

2333.  Every  one? — With  the  exception  of  the  two  who  were  named. 

2234.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I do ; I saw  them  all  in 
my  district,  I know  ; if  you  apply  to  the  books  it  will  appear  they  did  so. 

'223.5.  You  talk  of  the  Balliurobe  district  ? — I do. 

2236.  Mr.  Kar  slake.]  You  say  all  the  clergymen  there  who  had  votes  voted 
Mr.  Moore? — That  is  my  belief. 

2237.  Now  Mr.  Hardiman,  did  he  ? — Mr.  Hardiman  did  not  vote  at  all. 

2238.  He  did  not  vote  at  all  ? — No. 

2239.  By. the  Committee ].  Is  he  a clergyman? — He  is;  he  voted  before  for 
Colonel  Higgins ; he  did  not  vote  at  all  the  last  election  ; he  knows  why  himself. 

2240.  He  is  a clergyman  of  the  Roman-catholic  church? — He  is. 

2241.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  He  is  not  a voter  in  your  division,  is  he  ? — He  is  not. 

2242.  Mr.  Karslake.]  He  lives  in  Baliinrobe? — But  he  has  no  qualification 
there ; he  did  not  vote  there,  that  is  all  I say. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

2243.  You  spoke  of  Mr.  Maughan ; you  talked  about  his  being  an  indepen- 
dent man? — I did. 

2244.  Was  he  at  Ballandine  ; is  that  his  pjace  ? — He  goes  to  mass  there. 

2245.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  know  anything  about  Ballandine  ? — I know 
everything  about  that  district. 

2246.  Did  you  see  him  there  at  Ballandine? — I have,  I think. 

2247.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  But  all  I ask  is  this,  is  Ballandine  his  place  of  going 
to  mass? — It  is. 

2248.  Do  you  produce  a letter  now? — I handed  it  to  you. 

2249.  that  an  explanation  why  he  did  not  vote  ? — It  is. 

2250.  You  were  asked  about  Monaghan’s  hotel  ? — I was. 

2251.  Was  it  absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters, 
that  there  should  be  a place  of  refuge  for  them  when  they  came  in  there?— Yes, 
if  there  was  not,  they’  would  be  killed,  if  they  had  not  a place  to  go  to ; that  is  my 
belief. 

2252.  They  came  in  in  batches,  the  tenants  of  the  different  landlords,  I believe  ? 
—They  did. 

2253.  Had  Colonel  Higgins  anything  to  do  with  the  paying  of  their  expenses  ? 
— Positively  not. 

2254.  You  were  asked  about  the  Protestant  rector  of  Baliinrobe,  whether  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  mob ; did  you  happen  to  see  him  at  the  feet  of  the  mob  r 
He  was  shoved  about  a good  deal. 

2255.  Did  you  see  him  knocked  down  ? — I did  not,  but  he  was  shoved  about  $ 
you  see  when  I saw  those  things,  I had  to  make  way  for  myself. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


James  Moran  was  called  in ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Edwin  James,  as  follows  : 

2256.  DO  you  speak  English? — I do. 

2257.  And  Irish,  I suppose  both  ? — Yes. 

2258.  Do  you  live  at  a place  called  Bally maegibbon  ?— I do. 

2259.  Are  you  a freeholder  of  the  county  ? — I am. 

2260.  On  the  Sunday  before  the  polling  day,  and  after  the  nomination,  were 

you  going  to  Baliinrobe  ? — I was.  , . . , 

2261.  Who  were  with  you? — I was  on  one  of  Colonel'Higgms  s cars. 

2262.  Were  you  going  into  Baliinrobe  to  stop  there  that  evening,  and  to  vote 
for  Colonel  Higgins  in  the  morning  ? — I was. 

2263.  How  many  persons  were  with  you  ? — Three  more  and  myself. 

2264.  Were  they  also  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins  r — Yes. 

2265.  Can  you  give  us  their  names? — Yes.  T , 

a-53— Sek  2 13  2266.  Just 
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2266.  Just  tell  the  Committee  their  names  ? — Mark  M'Tighe,  Micha  1 

Langhan,  and  Pat  Conry.  ’ e 

2267.  Was  there  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Hill  alee  there? He  was  n 

there.  " ot 

2268.  Were  all  of  you  going  in  a car  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? Yes 

2269.  Was  there  any  escort  of  soldiers  with  you  ? — There  was. 

2279.  Cavalry,  on  horseback  ? — Yes. 

2271.  Who  was  driving  the  car? — The  owner  of  the  car. 

2272.  You  mean  the  man  it  was  hired  of? — Yes. 

2273.  How  many  military  were  there ; how  many  cavalry  ?— I do  not  know  • 

11  or  12,  about  that.  ’ 

2274.  By  the  Committee.']  But  there  was  more  than  the  one  car  that  you  four 

were  sitting  on,  was  not  there  ? — (No  answer.)  J 

2275.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Were  there  any  other  cars  with  voters?— Only  four 

2276.  By  the  Committee.]  Do  you  mean  only  four  cars,  or  four  men  ?— The 
four  that  left  Cross  to  go  there. 

2277.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Only  one  car  ? — Only  one  car. 

2278.  As  you  were  going  along,  when  you  got  near  to  Ballinrobe  did  you  see 
a mob  of  people  ? — I did. 

2279.  How  near  to  Ballinrobe  had  you  got  when  you  saw  this  mob  of  people? 
— Within  a mile  and  a quarter  of  it. 

2280.  About  what  o’clock  was  it? — I cannot  tell;  between  four  and  five 
o’clock ; I cannot  tell ; about  that. 

2281.  Which  way  were  the  mob  coming?— Coining  on. 

2282.  Coming  on  towards  you  from  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

2283.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway? — I do. 

2284.  Did  you  see  him  with  the  mob  ? — I “ seen  ” him  ; it  was  he  that  came  up 
and  said  there  was  three  or  four  men  “ kilt  ” in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe. 

2285.  You  saw  Mr.  Peter  Conway  with  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

2286.  You  heard  him  say  there  had  been  three  or  four  men  killed,  you  say? 

I did.  J 

2287.  You  heard  him  say  that?  — I did.  * 

228N.  Where  did  he  say  there  had  been  three  or  four  men  killed  ? — Below,  in 

the  town  of  Ballinrobe. 

2289.  When  you  saw  this  mob,  how  many  people  should  you  say  were  in  the 
mob? — I could  not  mention  how  many. 

2290.  When  you  saw  the  mob  coming,  and  you  heard  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway 
say  there  had  been  three  or  four  men  killed  below  in  Ballinrobe,  were  you 
frightened  ? — I was  frightened,  certainly. 

2291.  What  did  you  do? — I got  down  off  the  car. 

2292.  What  did  you  do  then? — I went  off. 

2293.  I suppose,  as  we  call  it  in  English,  you  ran  away? — Yes. 

2294.  Ran  back  in  the  direction  of  home? — Yes. 

2295.  You  say  you  were  alarmed? — Yes. 

2296.  You  ran  back  in  the  direction  of  home  ? — Yes. 

2297.  Did  you  run  through  any  fields  towards  a house;  did  you  go  across 
some  fields  towards  a house  ? — I did,  when  Father  Conway  came  up  to  me,  and 
asked  my  name. 

2298.  Was  that  before  you  endeavoured  to  get  across  the  fields,  or  afterwards  i 
— Before  I went  across  the  fields. 

2299.  Before  you  went  across  the  fields,  Father  Conway  came  up  to  you,  and 
asked  your  name  ? — Yes. 

2300.  W hat  did  you  tell  him  ? — I told  him  my  name  was  Jemmy  Moran. 

2301.  What  did  he  say  r — He  said  nothing ; and  then,  when  I saw  the  mob 
coming,  I slipped,  and  I thought  I would  make  across  the  field  to  my  friends. 

2302.  Was  there  a house  across  the  field  belonging  to  a person  you  knew  ? — la 
the  road  ; I thought  I would  make  a short  way  to  it. 

2303.  You  went  across  the  field  ? — I did. 

2304.  For  safety  ? Yes ; some  of  the  mob  followed  me,  and  told  me  to  stand; 
they  said  “ Stand,5  or  they  would  have  me  down.  I gave  a look  behind  me,  and 
saw  stones  in  their  hands. 

2305.  Did  any  of  them  come  up  to  you  ?— Yes. 

2306.  Did  any  of  them  take  hold  of  you  ?— They  did. 

2307.  When 
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2307.  When  they  took  hold  you,  did  you  hear  them  call  out  to  Father  Conway  ? 

Tbev  brought  me  out  in  the  road. 

2308.  They  followed  you  across  the  field,  and  brought  you  back  into  the  road  ? 

— Yes. 

2309.  When  they  brought  you  back  into  the  road,  was  Father  Conway  in  the 
road  with  the  rest  of  the  mob?— I did  not  see  Father  Conway  at  the  time  they 
brought  me  out  in  the  road. 

23°  0.  When  Father  Conway  asked  your  name,  and  you  said  your  name  was 
•Jemmy  Moran,  did  you  see  whether  Father  Conway  took  any  paper  out  of  his 
pocket  to  look  at  ? — I did. 

231 1.  Just  look  at  this  paper  (handing  the  same  to  the  Witness)-,  was  it  a 
paper  like  that  ? — I was  afraid  ; but  lie  drew  out  a paper. 

2312.  What  sort  of  a paper  was  it? — I cannot  tell  rightly  what  sort  of  a paper, 
but  he  got  my  name.  When  he  asked  me  my  name  I told  him  my  name,  and  he 
read  it. 

2313.  You  told  him  your  name  was  Jemmy  Moran,  and  he  looked  at  some 
paper,  and  read  it? — Yes. 

2314.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  upon  that,  when  he  looked  at  the  paper  and 
read  it? — No. 

2315-  What  was  done  with  you  then  ? — Before  they  came  up  to  him,  I made 
through  the  field  ; I left  him  asking  the  rest  of  the  voters  their  names,  and  I 
made^off  whilst  he  was  talking  to  them. 

2316.  When  you  left,  you  heard  Father  Conway  asking  the  rest  of  the  voters 
their  names? — Yes. 

2317.  With  the  paper  in  his  hand? — Yes. 

2318.  As  he  had  asked  you  ? — Yes. 

2319.  You  ran  across  the  fields? — Yes. 

2320.  What  happened  then ; were  you  followed  r — Yes. 

2321.  Who  followed  you  ?— Some  of  the  mob. 

2322.  Did  they  overtake  you  ?— They  did ; I had  to  stand ; they  said  unless  I 
would  stand  they  would  have  me  down. 

2323.  And  you  did  stand? — I did.. 

2324.  What  did  they  do  with  you  when  they  came  up? — I looked  back,  and  I 
“seen”  stones  in  their  hands. 

2325.  Then  you  stopped? — I did.  „ _ , . 

2326.  When  they  came  up,  what  did  they  do  with  you  . -They  brought  me 
out  in  the  road. 

2327.  Did  they  take  you  to  any  place  ?— They  put  me  into  a car. 

2328.  Where  did  they  take  you? — Into  Cong. 

2329.  Which  car?— In  the  car  they  had  employed. 

2330.  Had  they  a car?— I suppose  they  had. 

2331.  They  put  you  back  into  a car? — Yes.  _ 

2332.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  it  the  same  car  that  brought  you  r— l\o. 

2333.  Mr.  Edwin  James.  ] Where  did  they  take  you  ?— Into  Cong. 

2334.  How  many  did  they  take  with  you  back  to  Cong ; did  they  take  any  of 
the  four  who  came  up  with  you  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  with  you  back  to 

2335.  Who  did  they  take  back  with  you  to  Cong,  in  this  car?— Michael 

Langhan  and  Mark  M'Tighe.  , . , 

2336.  The  whole  of  the  four?— They  met  Tom  O Brieu  on  the  road,  and  took 
him  in  ; those  are  the  two  that  went  with  me. 

2337.  They  took  the  two  back  in  the  car  that  came  with  you,  and  they  met 
Tom  O’Brien  on  the  road  ? — They  did. 

2338.  Where  was  he  standing  ?— On  the  road ; I did  not  see  him. 

2339.  Did  they  put  Tom  O’Brien  in  the  same  car  with  you? -They  clid. 

2340.  Was  Father  Conway  on  horseback  or  on  foot?  On  horseback. 

2341.  When  the  mob  had  put  you  and  your  friend  into  the  car,  they  drove 

you  down  to  Cong? — Yes.  , n _■  , ,, 

2342.  ‘What  became  of  Father  Conway  and  the  mob? — They  were  along 
with  us. 

2343.  Did  they  go  with  you  and  the  car  ? — They  did. 

2344.  The  mob  did? — Yes. 

2345.  Did  Father  Conway  ride  with  the  car  to  Cong  ? He  did. 

2346-  With  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

o-53-Sess.  2.  * 4 2347-  Where. 
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2347.  Where  was  your  home;  where  did  you  live;  was  it  near  Cone; 

Within  about  two  miles  of  Cong;.  ° ' 

2348.  Did  you  want  to  go  to  Cong? — I did  not. 

2349.  When  they  got  you  to  Cong,  where  did  they  take  you? — They  locked 
us  into  a room  in  Vplkenbourg’s  hotel,  in  Cong. 

2350.  Do  you  know  old  Mr.  Bourke  and  young  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Ower? Yes 

2351.  As  you  were  going  into  Ballinrobe,  and  before  you  met  the  mob,  did  you 
meet  old  and  young  Mr.  Bourke  upon  a car  ? — I did. 

2352.  When  they  got  you  to  Cong,  they  locked  you  up,  you  said,  in  Volken- 
bourg’s house  ? — Yes. 

2353.  Where  was  Father  Conway  at  the  time  when  you  were  locked  up  in 
Volkenbourg’s  house? — He  was  out  in  the  street,  I suppose. 

2354.  Wbo  took  you  to  Volkenbourg’s  house  ? — The  mob  did. 

2355.  "Was  that  the  same  mob  that  you  had  seen  with  Father  Conway  ? — The 
same  mob. 

2356.  Whereabouts  did  they  lock  you  up,  in  what  room  ? — Just  when  we  were 
brought  in  the  door,  we  were,  locked  back  by  the  right-hand  side,  in  the  next  room. 

2337.  In  a room  on  the  right-hand  side? — Yes. 

235S.  While  you  were  locked  up  in  that  room  at  Cong,  did  Father  Conway 
come  to  you  ? — He  came  once. 

2359.  Was  that  while  you  were  locked  up  in  the  room  ? — Yes. 

2360.  When  he  came  where  you  were  locked  up  in  the  room,  did  he  say  any- 
thing to  you  about  voting? — They  said  that  we  would  vote  for  Moore  and 
Palmer. 

2361.  Who? — The  mob  did;  yes,  and  him. 

2362.  The  mob  said,  and  he  said,  that  you  must  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer?— 
Yes. 

2363.  Now  you  were  going  up  with  the  intention  of  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? 
— To  plump  for  him. 

2364.  When  Father  Conway  and  the  mob  said  you  must  vote  for  Moore  and 
Palmer,  what  did  you  say? — I said  I would  not,  I would  vote  for  my  master. 

2365.  Were  you  a tenant  of  Colonel  Higgins’s? — No. 

2366.  Were  you  a tenant  of  Mr.  Strickland’s?- — Yes. 

2367.  Was  he  in  Colonel  Higgins’s  interest? — Yes,  I suppose  so. 

2368.  What  did  the  mob  say  to  you  when  you  said  you  would  vote  for  your 
master  ? — They  said  they  would  do  this  and  that. 

2369.  Tell  the  Committee  what  they  said  they  would  do  to  you  ? — They  said  that 
I should  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer  ; unless  I would  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer, 
I should  pay  for  it. 

2370.  Did  Father  Conway  say  anything  to  you  about  the  court-house,  -when 
you  got  to  the  court-house,  the  voting  place  ? — When  he  brought  me  to  Gillett’s 
hotel. 

2371.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  locked  up  at  Cong  ? — Till  the  break  of 
day. 

2372.  That  is  early  on  the  Sunday  morning? — The  Monday  morning,  and 
they  brought  us  into  Ballinrobe. 

2373-  They  kept  you  locked  up  till  the  break  of  day  ? — Yes. 

2374.  Who  came  to  you  to  take  you  into  Ballinrobe? — The  mob  did. 

2375-  The  same  mob  r — The  same  mob. 

2376.  Did  you  see  Father  Conway  again? — I did. 

2377.  When  did  you  see  Father  Conway  again  on  the  Monday  morning; 
where  did  you  see  him? — In  Cong. 

2378-  Was  he  there  then,  with  the  mob,  when  you  were  let  out? — Yes. 

2379-  By  the  Committee.]  How  far  is  Cong  from  Ballinrobe? — Five  miles. 

2380.  Was  it  the  Ballinrobe  mob  that  took  you  to  Cong? — Yes. 

2381.  You  say  you  were  on  a car,  with  the  other  men,  escorted  by  a detach- 
ment of  dragoons  ? — Yes. 

2382.  And  a short  distance;  about  a mile  and  a quarter  from  Ballinrobe  the 
mob  were  coming  towards  you  ? — Yes. 

And  then  Father  Conway  appeared,  and  came  up  to  the  car? — -Yes. 
2384.  Was  your  escourt  and  your  car  for  a moment  halted,  in  order  that  Father 
Conway  might  address  you  ?— We  were  afraid  of  the  mob;  we  went  out  of  the  car. 
2385-  If  you  had  eleven  dragoons,  and  only  Father  Conway  holding  a con- 

versation 
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ersation  with  you,  how  came  you  to  run  ? — The  dragoons  was  not  with  us  at  the  James  Moran. 

time  • Father  Conway  came  up  to  me  and  “ axed  ” my  name.  

oq86.  The  dragoons  were  not  with  you  ? — They  went  down  ; when  we  came  29  June  1857-. 
out  of  the  car,  we  let  the  dragoons  go  on,  and  returned  home. 

2387.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  You  ran  away  and  left  the  dragoons  r — We  did;  let 
them  go  into  Ballinrobe. 

2388.  I5y  the  Committee.]  If  this  car  surrounded  by  the  dragoons  was  quietly 
ooi'ng  aiong  the  road,  how  came  Father  Conway  to  get  between  the  dragoons  and 
the  four  men  to  ask  you  the  questions  ?— When  the  dragoons  went  down  he 


came  up.  . . 

2389.  You  say  there  were  1 1 dragoons  escorting  one  car ; 1 want  to  know- 
how the  car  was  stopped  with  the  four  men  with  the  dragoons  present?— (No 

^2390!  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Was  your  car  going  before  the  escort  of  dragoons? 
—Yes. 

2391.  Your  car  was  going  first? — Yes. 

2392.  And  then  you  saw  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

2393-  You  said  you  had  met  old  Mr.  Bourke  and  young  Mr.  Bourke  ? — Yes. 

2394.  Had  they  told  you  something  that  had  alarmed  you  ? — They  had. 

2395.  When  you  saw  this  large  mob  coming,  did  you  wait  for  the  dragoons  to 
interfere,  or  did  you  get  off  the  car  at  once  ? — I got  off  at  once. 

2396.  Were  vou  alarmed  at  the  sight  of  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

2397.  From  what  you  had  heard  Mr.  Bourke  say?— Yes. 

2398.  Could  the  dragoons  have  interfered  to  prevent  your  running  away  ; they 

were  behind  you? — We  lfet  them  go  on.  _ 

2399-  When  the  mob  followed  you,  and  brought  you  back  into  the  road,  wnere 
were  the  soldiers  ? — They  went  on  into  the  town  ; we  did  not  see  them  since  we 
came  out  of  the  cars. 

2400.  You  ran  away  ? — Yes. 

2401.  And  when  you  went  back  into  the  road  the  dragoons  had  gone  on 
towards  the  town  ? — Yes. 

2402.  Besides  your  car,  were  there  two  others  going  in  your  party ; were  there 
three  or  four  cars  ? — Four  cars. 

2403.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  the  Committee  understand  you  to  say  that  there 
were  four  cars  containing  voters  under  the  escort  of  1 1 soldiers?  I do  not  know  , 
11  or  12 ; about  that. 

2404.  There  were  four  cars? — Yes. 

2405.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Of  your  party  ? — Yes. 

2406.  When  you  saw  the  mob  you  were  alarmed  at  something  you  had  heard, 
and  all  your  men  got  off  your  car  and  run  away  ? — Yes. 

2407.  Then  when  you  came  back,  had  the  soldiers  gone  on  to  the  town  ot 
Ballinrobe  with  the  other  three  cars  ? — Yes. 

2408.  You  say  at  the  time  you  were  unlocked,  and  let  out  of  this  place  at 
Cong,  Father  Conway  was  there  with  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

2409.  And  it  was  the  same  mob  who  had  met  you  on  the  road  from  Ballinrobe  : 
—Yes. 

2410.  Were  the  other  voters  of  your  party  let  out,  as  well  as  yourself,  from 
Volkenbourg’s  hotel  ?— All  the  voters  that  they  put  in  at  night ; they  brought 
them  down  to  the  hotel  at  Ballinrobe  to  give  a vote. 

2411.  Where  did  they  bring  you  to  r — Into  Ballinrobe. 

2412.  Who  accompanied  your  car  to  Ballinrobe  ; who  went  with  you  : o 

were  the  freeholders  ? D . 

2413.  Yes.— Myself  and  Michael  Langhan,  Mark  M'lighe,  Tom  O Brien, 
Joe  Ody,  Martin  Mallett,  Walter  Liner,  and  Billy  Ryan. 

2414.  Bv  the  Committee .]  Were  all  those  in  one  car  ; Yes. 

2415.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  They  put  you  all  in  one  car  i— Yes  ; the  night  thev 
brought  us  into  Cong  thev  got  three  or  four  of  those  that  were  in  the  town,  an 
put  them  in  where  we  were. 


2416.  And  locked  them  up  with  you? — Yes. 

2417.  They  brought  them  somewhere  out  of  the  town  of  Con 
them  up  with  you  at  Volkenbourg’s  hotel  ? — Yes. 

2418.  You  have  given  the  names  of  the  persons  they  took  with 
morning? — Yes. 

°’53 — Sess.  2.  M 
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2419.  Where  did  you  first  see  Father  Conway  at  break  of  day  on  Monday 
morning,  when  you  were  let  out? — In  Cong. 

2420.  Was  he  in  the  street? — Yes. 

2421.  Was  he  on  horseback?— He  was. 

2422.  Did  the  mob  go  with  the  car  upon  which  you  were  put  into  Ballinrobe 
on  Monday  morning  ? — Yes. 

• 2423.  The  same  mob  ? — The  same  mob. 

2424.  What  became  of  Father  Conway  ? — He  was  on  before  us. 

2425.  He  was  on  before,  on  horseback? — Yes. 

2426.  What,  at  the  head  of  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

2427.  Where  did  they  take  you  to  at  Balinrobe  ? — Into  Gillett’s  hotel. 

2428.  What  did  they  do  with  you  when  they  got  you  there? — They  kept  us 
there. 

2429.  Where  did  they  put  you  ?— Into  the  hotel. 

2430.  And  kept  you  there? — Yes. 

2431.  How  long  did  they  keep  you  there? — Until  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
evening. 

2432.  In  the  evening  of  the  Monday,  at  about  four  o’clock  on  the  Monday,  did 
Father  Conway  come  there  ? — He  did. 

2433.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  being  kept  there ; about  your 
liberty? — He  came  in,  and  he  brought  myself  and  my  comrade  out. 

2434.  What  comrade  ; which  man  ? — The  other  man  belonging  to  me. 

2435.  What  is  his  name  ? — Michael  Langhan. 

2436.  Father  Conway  came  in  and  brought  yourself  and  Michael  Langhan  out? 
— Yes. 

2437.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  brought  us  up  to  the  court-house. 

2438.  Did  he  say  anything  about  your  voting? — The  book's  were  shut 

2439.  H was  to0  Hte  t0  poll  • — Yes. 

2440.  What  did  he  do  with  you  then? — “You  must  go  to  the  same  place 
again,”  he  said. 

2441 . Where  did  he  take  you  to  ? — I said  I would  not  go  down  where  I was 
all  the  day  badly  treated  since  four  o’clock  yesterday ; that  I would  not  go  in  if 
I was  cut  into  quarters,  and  he  had  better  let  me  go  away. 

2442.  What  did  he  say  to  that  ? — “ I will  send  you  up  to  my  own  house 
to-night.” 

2443.  Where  did  he  take  you  to? — He  sent  us  home  to  his  own  house. 

2444.  Who  took  you  there  ? — Some  of  the  mob. 

2445.  Some  of  the  mob  took  you  up  to  his  house  r — Yes. 

2446.  About  what  time  did  you  get  to  his  house  ; did  they  take  you  straight 
from  the  court-house  to  his  house  ? — They  did. 

2447.  Up  to  his  house  ? — Yes,  I suppose  about  between  four  and  five  o’clock. 

2448.  At  that  time  did  you  go  willingly,  or  were  you  alarmed  ? — I had  to  go. 

2449.  Ho  you  mean  by  that  that  you  went  against  your  will  ?— To  be  sure  I do. 

2450.  When  the  mob  took  you  to  his  house,  where  were  you  put  in  his  house; 
whereabouts  ? — In  the  kitchen. 

2451.  You  and  Michael  Langhan  r — Yes. 

2452.  Anybody  else  ? — No,  no  one  else. 

2453*  Where  did  you  pass  the  night?— I slept  in  his  house. 

2454.  In  the  kitchen  ?—  Yes,  it  is  in  the  kitchen. 

2455.  You  slept  in  the  kitchen  ? — Yes. 

2456.  You  and  Michael  Langhan  ? — Yes. 

2457.  Did  you  see  Father  Conway  during  the  night  ? — I seen  him  once. 

2458.  Did  he  come  to  you  in  the  kitchen,  or  where  ? — He  did. 

2459.  What  did  he  say  to  you  and  Michael  Langhan  whilst  you  were  in  the 
kitchen  in  his  house? — He  said  nothing  to  us  while  we  were  in  his  house ; as  to 
he  asking  us  any  questions,  he  did  not. 

2460.  As  the  mob  were  leading  you  up  to  Father  Conway’s  house,  did  they  say 
anything  about  how  you  should  vote.? — They  did. 

2461.  What  did  they  tell  you  as  to  how  you  should  vote? — Moore  and 
Palmer. 

2462.  Did  they  threaten  you? — They  did. 

2463.  What  did  they  say  to  you  ? — They  said  that  I should  vote  for  Moore  ana 

Palmer,  and  unless  I did,  that  “ big  and  little  going  up  and  down  the  street  knows 
ye,  and  unless  ye  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer  ve  will  pay  for  it.”  . 

V J 2464.  What 
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2644.  What  did  you  do  in  the  morning ; what  time  were  you  let  out  from  James  Moran. 

Father  Conway’s  kitchen  on  the  Tuesday? — When  Father  Conway  went  back  in  

the  town,  he  told  us  to  wait  there  for  fear  that  the  mob  would  meet  with  us.  29  June  1857. 

2465.  He  left  the  house  to  go  into'  the  town  as  you  suppose? — Yes,  for  fear 
any  of  us  that  he  left  in  his  house  would  meet  the  mob,  because  we  would  go 
without  his  leave. 

2466.  What  did  you  do  ? — When  he  went  we  went  back  on  our  own  liberty  as 
far  as  the  gate  of  King’s  Road  from  his  house. 

2467.  When  he  went  away,  you  got  out  of  the  house  as  far  as  the  gate  of 
King’s  Road  ? — Yes,  on  our  own  liberty. 

246S.  What  time  did  you  vote  on  the  Tuesday;  about  what  time  did  you  go 
up  to  vote  ? — About  one  o’clock,  I think. 

2469.  Did  Langhan  go  up  with  you  ? — Yes. 

2470.  At  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

2471.  Who  took  you  up;  did  any  of  the  mob  go  with  you ? — No. 

2472.  Who  went  with  you  ? — A guard. 

2473.  You  were  escorted  to  the  poll  by  soldiers  ? — Yes. 

2474.  When  you  got  to  the  poll  how  did  you  vote  ? — I voted  for  Moore  and 
Higgins. 

2475.  You  said  that  you  intended — you  told  the  Committee  that  you  had  in- 
tended to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  r — Yes. 

2476.  Was  that  your  intention  ? — I made  a promise  to  them  that  I would  give 
half  to  Mr.  Moore. 

2477.  Whom  did  you  promise  to? — To  the  mob. 

2478.  You  made  a promise  to  the  mob  that  you  would  give  half  your  vote  to 
Mr.  Moore? — Yes,  and  to  Father  Conway  too. 

2479.  You  say  you  had  intended  to  plump,  to  give  your  whole  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins  1 — Yes. 

2480.  You  made  a promise  to  the  mob  and  to  Father  Conway  to  vote  for  Mr. 

Moore? — I did. 

2481.  Were  you  frightened  into  that? — I was. 

2482.  Should  you  have  voted,  half  your  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  if  you  had  not 
been  intimidated  and  frightened? — I would  not. 

2483.  Are  you  well  known  in  Ballinrobe? — Indeed  I am  ; I am  sure  I am;  I 
have  a right. 

24S4.  What  is  your  business  ; a small  farmer  ? — It  is. 

2485.  Do  you  sell  your  stock  in  Ballinrobe? — Yes,  and  I am  afraid  of  my  life 
now  when  I go  home  to  go  into  it. 

2486.  Have  you  been  beaten  since  this  ? — Yes. 

2487.  In  the  town  ? — Yes. 

2488.  Since  this  petition  has  been  going  on  ? — Yes.  ^ __ 

2489.  Do  you  remember  being  served  with  the  Speakers  warrant r 1 es. 

2490.  To  give  your  evidence  before  this  Committee  ? — Yes. 

2491.  Was  it  after  you  were  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant  to  give  your 
evidence  that  you  were  beaten  ? — Yes,  since  I was  served. 

2492.  In  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  1 — Yes.  _ 

2493.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  into  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ? -I  am  afraid. 

2494.  By  the  Committeel]  Did  you  make  any  complaint  to  any  magistrate  01 
your  having  been  beaten? — I did. 

2495.  Mr.  Edwin  James .]  I believe  it  stands  for  trial  now  j a very  cruel 

assault  was  made  upon  you,  after  you  received  the  Speaker’s  warrant,  and  it 
stands  for  trial  ? — Yes.  _ ^ 

2496.  They  are  committed,  I believe,  to  the  assizes  at  Castlebar  Yes. 

2497.  From  the  time  when  you  first  met  that  mob  and  ran  away,  and  were  locked 
up  and  brought  back  to  the  house,  were  you  intimidated,  and  frightened,  and 
alarmed  ? — I was. 

2498.  Had  you  fears  for  your  life? — Yes. 

2499.  When  you  were  beaten,  was  the  Speaker’s  warrant,  with  which  you  had 
been  served  taken  from  you  ? — It  was. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Montague  Smith. 

2500.  Have  you  voted  before  for  the  county ; Tiave  you  voted  before  ? I 
have. 

°-53— Sess.  2.  M2  2501*  At 
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2501.  At  the  former  election? — Not  for  that  election  that  you  mean  ; I have 
voted  for  guardian. 

2502.  Did  you  vote  in  the  election  in  the  year  1852  ? — I never  gave  a vote  at 
an  election  till  this  year. 

2503.  You  never  have  voted  at  an  election  before  this  year? — No. 

2504.  You  are  a tenant  of  Colonel  Strickland’s,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

2505.  Is  he  your  landlord  ? — No. 

2506.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Baker,  from  the  county  of  Roscommon ; 
he  is  I suppose. 

2507.  Who  is  Mr.  Strickland,  that  you  spoke  of  ? — Mr.  Strickland  from  Loch 
Lynn. 

2508.  Is  he  the  agent  of  your  landlord  r — He  is. 

2509.  Did  Mr.  Strickland  go  up  with  you  ; were  you  with  him  when  you  were 
going  up  in  the  car  to  Ballinrobe? — No,  he  did  not;  he  did  not  speak  to  me 
about  it. 

2510.  About  the  going  up  ; you  were  in  a car;  how  near'were  the  other  cars 
to  you,  when  you  say  you  saw  the  mob  ? — What  cars  ? 

2511.  The  cars  with  the  other  voters  ? — The  four  cars  of  voters  were  along  with 
one  another. 

2212.  That  is,  they  were  altogether  ? — Yes. 

2513.  The  four  cars  were  altogether;  were  the  soldiers  after  or  by  the  side 
of  the  car  ? — After  us. 

2514.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  none  of  the  soldiers  by  the  side  of  the 
cars  ? — After  us ; below. 

2515.  Could  the  dragoons  have  seen  the  mob  ? — They  did. 

2516.  Did  the  soldiers  interfere  to  protect  you  ? — They  did  ; but  if  they  did, 
when  we  seen  them  scattering  inside  and  outside  the  wall,  we  would  not  go  with 
them. 

2517.  The  four  cars  were  together;  what  did  the  soldiers  do  when  they 
interfered  ; what  did  the  soldiers  do  ? — They  done  nothing. 

2518.  Do  you  mean  that  the  soldiers  stood  by  and  did  nothing,  and  let  the 
mob  interfere  with  you  ? — When  we  seen  the  mob  coming  the  soldiers  was  wanting 
to  bring  us  to  the  town ; we  got  afraid  when  we  seen  the  mob  scattering  inside 
the  walls  and  outside  the  walls. 

2519.  Did  the  soldiers  draw  their  swords? — They  did. 

2520.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  there  an  officer  with  them  ? — I do  not  know. 

2521.  Mr.  Montag ue  Smith.]  But  you  must  have  been  frightened  very  soon  ? 
— I was. 

2522.  You  are  very  easily  frightened  ? — No  ; I had  a reason  for  it. 

2523*  Now,  let  me  see  ; did  you  jump  off  the  car  before  the  mob  came  up?— 
When  Father  Conway  and  Mr.  Bourke  came  up,  and  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Ower,  told 
me  he  had  to  pledge  his  honour,  unless  he  would  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer, 
that  they  would  have  his  life;  then  Father  Conway. came  up  and  said  there  was 
three  or  four  men  kilt  in  the  town.  We  got  afraid  and  we  would  not  go;  we 
got  afraid. 

2524.  Did  you  get  off  the  car  before  the  mob  came  up  to  the  car  ? — As  soon 
as  I saw  the  mob  I got  off. 

2525-  How  far  were  the  mob  off  from  the  car? — They  were  within  10  yards 
of  us ; some  of  them  coming  a mile  off.  I seen  them  a mile  off. 

2526.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  Mr.  Bourke  with  Father  Conway  then  1— 
He  came  up  at  that  same  time. 

2527.  When  you  saw  Father  Conway  first,  was  he  on  the  car  with  Mr. 
Bourke  ?— No,  he  was  not. 

2528.  Was  he  with  Mr.  Bourke  ? — He  was  on  horseback. 

2529.  Where  was  Mr.  Bourke? — In  a car. 

2530.  Was  Father  Conway  on  horseback  ? — He  was. 

2531-  With  the  car  ? — Yes ; he  came  up  on  horseback. 

2532-  Are  you  sure  of  that,  that  he  was  on  horseback  ? — I am  sure  of  that. 

2533-  B7  side  of  the  car  ?— Just  in  -the  middle  of  the  road. 

2534.  I mean  with  the  car  ? — Before  the  mob. 

2535-  Ho  you  mean  with  Mr.  Bourke’s  car  ?— Mr.  Bourke’s  car  came  up  the 
first. 

2536.  I want  to  know  this : whether  Mr.  Bourke  and  Father  Conway  were 

some 
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* wav  before  the  mob,  or  whether  the  mob  was  close  to  them  r — The  mob  was 

some  *vaj 

aftot37eIH°w  long  after?— 1 cannot  tell. 

0538.  Did  you  see  first  Father  Conway  and  Mr.  Bourke  before  you  saw  the 
mob  ?— I seen  the  mob  after  them. 

“539.  How  far  off  were  they?— I do  not  know;  not  about  10  yards  after 
them ; ten  or  1 2 yards  after  them. 

o<ao  Notwithstanding  the  mob  being  so  close  upon  you,  did  the  dragoons 
remain  in  the  rear  of  the  four  cars  r— ' The  dragoons  began  talking  to  Father 
Conway  that  he  ought  not  to  do  it.  When  we  seen  them  talking  and  going  on 
that  way.  we  got  away. 

2541.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  lett  the  dragoons 

talking  to  Father  Conway  ? Yes. 

2 .42  You  do  ? — The  stipendiary  that  was  along  with  them. 

2543-  Did  you  hear  the  dragoons  talking  to  Father  Conway  1— The  stipendiary 
and  the  dragoons  began  with  him  too.  . 

2344  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  dragoons  were  talking  to  Father  Con. 
„ay  ;_I  do  not  know  that  the  dragoons,  but  the  stipendiary  that  was  along  with 

th?;4,  if  I understand,  you  jumped  off  immediately  as  soon  as  you  saw  the 
mobJ-As  soon  as  Father  Conway  came  np,  and  Mr.  Bourke  said  he  had  to 
eivehis  pledge, — to  swear,— that  is  what  he  said,— to  swear  first;  then  1 had 
to  give  my  pledge ;”  but  he  said  he  had  to  swear  that  he  would  not  vote  for 

Colonel  Higgins.  , . . „ 

0546.  Was  it  at  tlie  moment  he  told  you  that,  that  you  jumped  oft  the  car  r— 
No,  I did  not  jump  off  till  Father  Conway  came  up,  and  said  that  there  was  three 
or  four  men  killed  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe.  . 

2547.  Was  it  then  that  you  jumped  off  ? — -Yes ; when  I saw  the  mob  coming 
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on  them.  . , . , , . 

2548.  You  jumped  over  the  hedge;  how  long  was  it  before  you  came  back  to 

the  road  that  you  saw  Father  Conway  appear,  after  you  went  across  the  held  r 
I did  not  go  across  the  field  ; when  once  I got  out  of  the  car,  I ran  oft,  making 
my  way  home ; Father  Conway  came  up  to  me  then. 

2<54Q.  Did  you  go  back  along  the  Cong  road  r Yes. 

2550.  Did  you  turn  back,  and  go  towards  Cong?— I returned ’out  ot  the  car, 
and  was  going  up  to  my  own  place.  .... 

2551  You  certainly  said  just  now  that  you  ran  across  the  field  . 1 did  run 

across  the  field  when  Father  Conway  and  the  mob  came  up  to  me,  after  going 
out  of  the  car.  , . , , . 

2552.  Then  you  ran  across  the  field,  and  you  say  that  then  you  were  brought 

.back? — Yes.  . T 

2553.  Then  you  say  you  were  afraid  to  go  into  Ballinrobe  r 1 was. 

2554.  And  you  were  taken  to  Cong? — Yes.  .. 

2555.  Were  you  told  that  you  would  be  safe  at  Cong?-They  did  not  tell  me 

that  I would  be  safe.  _ 

2556-  You  were  afraid,  you  say,  to  go  into  Ballinrobe;  did  they  tell  you  you 
would  be  safe  at  Cong  ?— They  (lid  not  say  I would  be  safe  at  Cong.  There  were 
-three  or  four  of  the  mob  took  care  of  every  freeholder.  , 

2557.  You  came  in,  you  say,  in  the  morning;  were  you  afraid  to  go  up  to  the 

poll  on  the  Monday  ?— Ask  me  again,  till  I understand  what  you  say.  . 

2558.  On  the  Monday  you  say  you  were  in  Ballinrobe;  you  went  out  ra  the 
afternoon,  and  the  poll  was  closed? — Yes. 

2559.  Then,  the  next  day  you  went  up  ; you  say  you  went  up  next  day,  you 
and  the  other  man,  of  your  own  accord?— Yes;  the  guard  went  along  with  us. 

2560.  Where  did  you  get  the  escort ? — I will  tell  you  that;  when  we  were 
alone  at  Father  Conway’s,  Father  Conway  went  out,  and  told  us  to  stop  there 
that  morning  till  he  returned  back  again  ; well,  we  went  on  our  own  liberty;  we 
walked  back  to  the  King’s  Road  from  the  house,  as  far  as  the  gate.  Well,  one 
of  our  men,  our  friend,  was  inquiring  for.us,  and  he  did  not  know  where  we  were 
those  two  days  past  and  two  nights.  He  inquired  ot  this  man,  “ Did  he  see  us  . 

2561.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  this  after  you  had  polled  f — No,  before  I had 

polled.  _ , „ 

2562.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Where  did  he  inquire  for  you ; at  Father  Con- 
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way’s? — Did  not  I tell  you  we  went  back  to  the  road,  and  this  man  seem»  0E 
inside,  in  Father  Conway's  lawn,  inside  the  gate,  when  he  asked  this  man  daE 
see  such  a person.  I seed  him  there  above.  Now,  he  said,  go  up  and  tell' him  t0 
come  down  to  me. 

2563.  You  were  there  in  Father  Conway’s  garden,  able  to  communicate  with 
anybody  ?— Yes,  we  were  afraid  of  the  mob  to  go  out  in  the  road. 

2564.  But  I thought  you  said  you  would  rather  be  cut  into  quarters  than  so 
back  to  Father  Conway’s  again  ?— I beg  your  pardon  ; you  are  taking  me  short. 

2565.  You  say  you  were  afraid;  you  were  out  there;  why  did  not  you  go  out 
to  walk  to  the  poll  ? — I do  not  understand  you. 

2566.  You  were  in  Father  Conway’s  lawn  ; why  did  not  you  go  out  to  walk  to 
the  poll  ? — I would  not  because  he  told  me  to  stop  there ; I was  afraid  of  the  mob. 

2567.  But  you  did  not  stop? — Well,  I would  like  to  go  out  for  a little  walk; 
and  the  man,  when  he  got  word  1 was  there,  he  sent  the  account  to  me  he  would 
like  to  speak  a few  words  to  me. 

2568.  He  told  you,  you  say,  to  stop,  but  you  did  not  stop ; you  went  out? 
—Yes. 

2569.  You  and  the  other  man  were  in  this  lawn ; what  is  there  between  that 
and  the  road  ; a railing  ? — Yes. 

2570.  And  a gate? — Yes. 

2571.  Was  the  gate  open  ? — Yes. 

2572.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  your  going  out  in  the  street  if  you  had 
liked  ?— We  were  afraid  to  go  out  in  the  look  of  the  mob,  but  after  all,  when  this 
mau  sent  us  the  account,  we  went  out. 

2573.  You  say  you  were  afraid  to  go  out ; you  had  an  open  gate,  and  you  had 
said  the  night  before  you  had  been  so  badly  treated,  that  you  would  rather  be  cut 
into  quarters  than  be  taken  back  there? — Not  there  ; on  Mon  da}-  evening  I said 
that,  when  we  were  brought  out  to  the  polling. 

2574.  Which  hotel  was  it  you  were  at,  Gildea’s  ? — Gillott’s  hotel. 

2575.  Is  that  near  the  court-house?— Yes. 

2576.  Is  it  quite  close  to  the  court-house? — Yes,  across  the  street  just. 

2577*  Where  did  you  meet  the  escort,  that  you  say  you  went  up  to  the  poll 

with  ? — They  came  into  Mr.  Mayne’s,  that  is  a public-house. 

2578.  How  far  was  it  from  Father  Conway’s  ? — I cannot  tell  how  far  it  was ; 
Father  Conway’s  is  this  end  of  the  town,  and  this  house  I mean  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  town., 

2579*  -Did  you  go  from  Father  Conway’s  to  this  house  without  escort? — When 
this  man  sent  for  me. 

2580.  You  say  you  met  an  escort  at  this  house  which  you  have  described? — 
They  came  in  tor  me. 

2581.  Came  where? — They  came  into  the  house  to  bring  us  to  the  poll. 

2582.  Then  you  went  from  Father  Conway’s  house  to  that  house  by  yourself 
without  an  escort? — We  did. 

2583.  By  the  Committee .]  Were  you  escorted  to  this  place  by  the  mob,  or  did 
you  walk  by  yourself  ?— I walked  by  myself  to  this  house.  It  was  agreed  when 
that  other  friend  of  mine  sent  the  account  that  inquired  two  days  for  us,  when  I 
was  made  a prisoner. 

2584.  Has  Mr.  Strickland,  the  bailiff,  been  talking  to  you  about  this  matter  ? — 
I do  not  know. 

2585.  Since  the  election  ? — I do  not  know,  what  do  you  mean  ? 

2586.  Has  Mr.  Strickland  spoken  to  you  about  the  way  you  gave  your  vote 
since  the  election  ? — No,  he  has  not. 

2587.  Has  not  he  spoken  to  you  at  all?— I have  seen  him. 

2588.  Has  he  spoken  to  you  about  your  vote  ? — I suppose  he  has,  who  did  I 
vote  for. 

2589.  Has  he  spoken  to  you  at  all  since  the  election  about  the  way  in  which 
}Ou  gave  your  vote?  He  spoke  to  me,  but  he  did  not  ask  me  to  whom  did  I give 
my  vde ; I am  sure  he  heard  it. 

2590.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  said  nothing  to  me ; he  asked  me  how 

I was.  0 

2591.  Did  he  say  nothing  to  you  about  the  way  you  voted  ? No. 

2.592.  Did  he  talk  to  you  about  the  election  ? — No. 

2593.  Not  at  all? — No;  I suppose  he  heard  how  it  was  ; he  did  hot  speak  to 
me  about  anything. 

2594.  Who 
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2*04.  Who  is  the  bailiff  on  the  estate,  or  the  driver  ?— Thomas  Gray.  James  Moran. 

ocqc’  Did  he  speak  to  you  about  the  election  ? — No.  — - ~ ' 

ocq6  After  the  election  was  over,  did  he  speak  to  you  about  the  election  and  29  June  ,s57- 
the"  way  you  had  voted  r— To  be  sure,  he  spoke  to  me  to  vote  for  Colonel 

'ofgi'  After  the  election  was  over,  did  he  ask  why  you  had  not  voted  ?— To  be 
sure  he  did ; I told  him  I was  afraid  of  the  mob. 

2508.  Are  you  a Roman-catholic? — I am. 

2599-  You  say  the  mob  wanted  you  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer? — Yes 

2600.  You  did  not  do  that  r — I did  not. 

2601.  When  did  you  first  get  your  vote;  how  long  ago  ; you  say  you  never 

voted  before  ?— I never  did.  ^ _ , . . 

2602.  How  long  have  you  been  registered  1 — I do  not  know  how  long. 

2603.  Cannot  you  tell  about? — I cannot  tell ; I do  not  recollect. 

2604.  Has  it  been  some  years  ?— Well,  I believe  it  has  ; I do  not  know. 

2605.  Are  you  quite  sure  you  never  voted  before  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  I 
never  voted  for  a Member  before. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Edwin  James. 


2606.  I dare  say  you  do  not  care  much  whether  you  ever  vote  again  in 
, this  way  ?— I had  rather  not  to  be  treated  in  this  way ; a man  who  has  no  one  at 

home  but  himself.  ■ . , , ,,  . . , 

2607.  When  Gray  asked  you  how  you  had  voted,  did  you  tell  him  whom  you 
had  voted  for,  when  Mr.  Gray  asked  you  about  your  vote  ?— I told  him  I was 
afraid  of  the  mob,  and  afraid  of  my  life. 

2608.  That  is  why  you  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  ?— Yes. 

2600.  Is  that  the  truth?— Yes,  it  is. 

2610.  Just  let  me  understand  this  ; you  said  you  were  told  you  would  be  sale 

at  Cong ; you  were  safe ; you  were  locked  up  there  ? I was.  - 

2611.  After  you  were  too  late  to  poll  on  the  Monday,  you  say  Father  Conway 

and  the  mob  took  you  down  to  his  house? — The  mob  did;  Father  Conway 
brought  roe  out  of  the  court-house.  ' 

2612.  Father  Conway  brought  you  from  the  court-house,  and  the  mob  toot 
you  down  to  Father  Conway’s  house  ? — Yes. 

2613.  On  the  morning,  when  you  were  standing  upon  the  lawn,  you  say  some 
friends  of  yours  were  inquiring  where  you  were  ? \es. 

2614.  They  had  missed  you  two  nights  and  two  days . Yes. 

2615.  Were  you  in  point  of  fact  kept  prisoner  against  your  mil  ?—  Yes. 

2616.  You  were  standing  upon  the  lawn  of  Father  Conway  s house  r *®s* 

2617.  I suppose  while  you  were  at  Mr.  Conway’s  house  you  were  not  inter- 
fered with  by  anybody  ? — No.  _ 

2618.  Of  course  nobody  interfered  with  ybu  then?  No.  . , 

2619.  Did  you  learn  that  there  was  a party  of  your  friends  who  had  inquired 
for  you  up  at  Mane’s  ? — Yes. 

2620.  At  the  public-house  ? — Yes.  , , , , • _ 

2621.  In  consequence  of  their,  having  inquired  about  you,  and  learning  that 
they  were  at  Mane’s,  did  you  go  up  there  ? — I did. 

2622.  To  join  them  ? — I did.  . , , 

2623.  When  you  got  there  and  went  to  join  them,  did  you  find  there  a military 
escort,  ready  to  take  the  voters  to  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

2624.  How  many  escorted  you  to  the  poll  from  Mane  s,  as  many  as  3 4 

I do  not  know’,  I cannot  tell.  • , 

-2625.  Were  they  infantry,  foot  soldiers  or  horse  soldiers  ?— boot  soldiers. 

2626.  Did  yon  give  your  half  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  against  your  will  r— 1 am. 

2627.  And  through  fear?— Yes,  I did,  and  I was  afraid.  I had  made  a 
promise  to  the  mob,  before  Father  Conway,  to  give  one  for  Mr.  Moore. 

2628.  You  have  slated  that  you  were  frightened  at  the  mob  ; you  stated  that 
Mr.  Burke  of  Ower  had  told  you  something  which  had  frightened  you?— Yes. 

2629.  Were  you  frightened  wheri  Mr.  Conway  told  you  that  there  had  been 
men  killed  at  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

2630.  That  frightened  you  ? — Yes.  _ 

2631.  Did  you  believe  what  Mr.  Conway  said  at  that  time  r— I did.  so. 

2632.  It  had  the  effect  of  making  you  run  away  ? — -Yes,  it  did. 

2623.  When  he  told  you  that  there  had  been  men  killed?  It  did. 
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Mr.  Michael  Langhan  called  in ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  James  as 
follows : 

2634.  DO  you  live  at  Ballymagbillon  ? — I do. 

2635.  In  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

2636.  What  are  you  by  business,  a small  farmer? — A small  farmer. 

2637.  You  farm  a little  land? — Yes. 

2638.  Is  it  your  own  ; do  you  vote  as  a freeholder  ? — It  is. 

2639.  It  is  y°ur  own  ? — It  is. 

2640.  Well  now,  were  you  on  a car  on  Sunday  evening,  going  up  to  Ballinrobe  ? 
— I was. 

2641.  With  Moran? — I was. 

2642.  With  Jimmy  Moran? — I was  in  another  car. 

2643.  There  were  three  other  cars  ? — Yes ; I was  in  one  car,  and  Moran  was 
in  another. 

2644.  You  were  not  in  the  same  car  as  Moran  5 — No;  I was  in  one,  and  he 
was  in  another. 

2645.  Were  you  all  going  up  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — We  were. 

2646.  The  whole  party  ? — Yes. 

2647.  How  many  were  there  altogether? — Four  freeholders. 

2648.  In  each  car? — No  ; there  was  four  or  five,  and  each  freeholder  was  in 
one  car. 

2649.  How  many  did  each  car  contain  ? — Three  or  four ; but  they  did  not  go- 
this  evening. 

2650.  Were  there  as  many  as  12  or  16  freeholders? — Going  this  evening? 

2651.  Yes  ; up  to  Ballinrobe? — No. 

2652.  How  many  altogether;  how  many  in  all  the  cars  were  there  altogether? 
— Four. 

2653.  Four  in  one  car? — One  in  each  car;  Moran  and  I,  and  M'Tighe,  and 
one  called  Paddy  Conder. 

2654.  Were  you  in  the  same  car  with  Moran? — I was  not;  I was  in  another 
car  along  with  him. 

2655.  These  cars  carry  two,  one  on  each  side ; there  is  the  driver,  and  then 
two  on  each  side? — They  could. 

2656.  Was  Moran  on  the  same  car  with  you,  or  was  he  on  another  ? — He  was 
in  the  same  car  along  with  me ; he  was  in  one  car ; I was  in  another. 

2657.  Now,  do  attend  ; liow  many  people  will  one  car  carry  ? — One  car  ? 

2658.  Yes  ? — One  car  will  carry  four,  and  six,  and  seven. 

2659.  Four  or  six  ? — Yes. 

2660.  Was  Moran  on  the  same  car  with  you,  or  on  another? — He  was  not. 

2661.  But  he  was  in  another  car  which  was  along  with  you  ? — Yes,  in  another 
car. 

2662.  Committee.']  Who  was  on  the  car  with  you  ? — There  was  no  one  but  the 
driver. 

2663.  Were  you  drawn  by  different  horses  ? — Quite  different  horses  we  were. 

2664.  Mr.  Jajnes.J  Now,  as  you  were  going  along  do  you  remember  seeing  a 
large  mob  coming? — Yes. 

2665.  About  how  far  from  Ballinrobe  were  you  when  you  met  those  men? — 
About  a mile  and  a quarter. 

2666.  You  say  that  you  were  going  up  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

2667.  Were  you  going  to  plump  tor  him  ?— Yes  ; I was,  surely. 

2668.  Had  you  any  iutention  of  voting  for  Mr.  Moore? — No;  I had  no 
intention  at  all  of  that. 

2669.  Now,  before  you  met  this  mob,  had  you  seen  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower?— 
I had. 

2670.  Now,  what  had  he  said  to  you  ? — He  begged  us  boys  to  turn  home;  he 
was  ill-used  ; we  had  seen  him  ill-used.  Mr.  Conway  came  up,  and  he  told  us 
that  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed  at  Ballinrobe. 

2671.  And  then  Father  Conway  came  up  1 — Father  Conway  came  up  and  said 
there  had  been  three  or  four  men  killed  in  Ballinrobe. 

2672.  Was  Father  Conway  on  horseback? — He  was. 

2673.  Well  now,  what  was. the  appearauce  of  this  mob  that  met  vou?  How 
many  do  you  think  there  were? — What  number? 

2674-  Yes? 
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I really  could  not  tell ; but  my  opinion  was  that  there  were  300  Mr.  M..  Langhaw. 

Yes ; he  met  us  before  49  June  1857. 


•2674.  Yes?- 
or  400  men. 

2675.  Did  Mr.  Conway  come  out  in  front  of  the  mob  ? 
the  mob  came  up  at  all.  * 

•2676.  How  far  was  he  in  front  of  the  mob,  do  you  think  ? — I really  could  not 
briDg  it  to  bear ; but  he  was  a little  distant  before  them. 

2677.  Now,  when  Mr.  Burke  stated  this  to  you,  and  when  Father  Conway 
told  vou  that  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed  in  Ballinrobe,  were  you  alarmed  ? 

I was;  and  I said  to  ourselves  we  had  better  return  home,  and  go  up  to 

Ballinrobe  the  following  morning. 

2678.  You  were  frightened? — Yes,  we  were  frightened. 

2679.  What  happened  then  ? — We  turned  round  then  to  our  own  way. 

2680.  Did  you  get  off  the  car? — Yes. 

2681.  To  turn  homewards? — Yes.  * 

2682.  What  happened  then  ? — We  came  on  a good  bit,  and  the  mob  followed 
us,  and  took  us. 

2683.  Did  they  seize  you  ? — They  did. 

2684.  Well,  did  they  take  hold  of  you  ? — They  took  hold  of  me,  and  took  me 
by  the  coat  and  held  me. 

' 2685.  Did  they  take  you  back  to  Father  Conway  ? — Yes,  they  did. 

26S6.  Now,  at  the  time  when  they  took  you  back,  and  you  had  gone  away, 
had  the  military  with  the  other  cars  gone  on  to  Ballinrobe? — They  had. 

2687.  They  had  gone  on  with  the  other  cars  to  Ballinrobe  ?— Yes. 

2688.  Mr.  Conwav,  the  priest  Conway,  was  the  only  man  on  horseback? — Yes. 

2689.  Committee.)  Is 'Father  Conway  your  priest? — No. 

2690.  Mr.  James.]  Had  you  known  him  before  ; had  you  seen  him  before? — 

I had  seen  him  several  times  before. 

2691.  Now,  when  they  brought  you  back,  the  mob,  you  say,  got  hold  of  you, 
and  brought  you  back  to  Father  Conway  ? — Yes. 

2692.  Do  you  remember  whether  Father  Conway  brought  any  paper  from  his 
pocket? — He  pulled  a paper  out  of  his  pocket,  and  asked  me  my  name,  and  I 
told  him  my  name,  and  he  said  you  are  a freeholder,  “ Keep  that  fellow  in  cus- 
tody,” he  said  to  the  mob. 

2693.  He  said,  “You  are  a freeholder”? — Yes. 

2694.  Did  he  look  at  the  paper  at  the  time? — He  did.  He  asked  my  name. 

2695.  Can  you  read  printing  ? — Yes. 

2696.  Did  you  observe  whether  he  looked  at  any  printed  paper  like  that 
{showing  a paper  to  the  Witness')  1 — I was  not  so  near  him. 

2697.  But,  however,  he  looked  at  some  paper? — I was  not  so  near  him  as 
to  say. 

2698.  He  asked  you  whether  you  were  a freeholder,  and  you  gave  him  your 

narae?-v-Yes.  , . T 

2699.  What  did  he  say  then  ?— He  told  the  men  to  keep  me  in  custody,  tor  I 
was  a freeholder. 

2700.  Did  they  keep  you  in  custody  ? — They  did.  _ 

2701.  Now,  what  was  done  with  you  ? — We  were  brought,  into  Cong. 

2702.  Did  the  mob  follow  to  Cong?— Yes  ; the  whole  way  to  Cong  with  us. 

2703.  Where  was  the  priest  at  that  time  ?— He  was  along  with  them. 

2704.  On  horseback  ? — Yes. 

2705.  He  went  with  them  ? — Yes. 

2706.  Were  you  prisoner  at  that  time  ? — I was ; there  was  a man  keeping 
told  of  me  by  the  knees  on  the  car  the  whole  way. 

2707.  There  was  a man  holding  you  by  the  knees  on  the  car  the  whole  way  ? 
— Yes. 

271)8.  When  they  got  you  to  Cong,  where  did  they  take  you  ?— To  a little 
inn  that  is  there,  one  Peter  Volkinbum’s. 

2709.  What  did  they  do  when  they  got  yon  there  !— They  brought  in  some 

more  freeholders  with  me.  e A 

2710.  Did  they  keep  you  during  the  night?— To  very  near  break  ot  day. 

2711.  On  the  Monday  morning? — Yes.  T, 

2712.  Can  you  give  the  names  of  the  people  that  were  there  wit  you  . 

2713.  Yes? — Moran  was  along  with  me,  Tighe,  Joe  Huddy,  and  Thomas 
O’Brien,  Walter  Liner,  Billy  Ryan,  and  Martin  Marritt. 
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2714.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  during  the  night? — l did  ; he  came  to  us. 

2715.  In  to  Volkingburn’s  r — Yes. 

2716.  What  time  of  the  night  or  morning  did  he  come  there? — I really  could 
not  tell  what  time  of  night. 

2717.  Did  any  of  the  mob  come  with  him  when  he  came? — As  good  as  nine 
or  ten,  or  twenty  of  the  mob.  They  were  the  whole  night  in  charge  of  us ; and 
the  rest  outside,  you  know. 

2718.  When  Father  Conway  came  to  you  during  that  night,  or  in  the  morn- 
ing, what  did  he  say  to  you  ? — He  asked  that  we  should  vote  for  Moore  and 
Palmer,  and  we  made  him  an  answer  that  we  would  not.  The  whole  of  us  made 
an  answer  that  vve  would  not. 

2719.  What  did  he  then  say  to  you? — He  said  that  we  should  vote  for  Moore 
and  Palmer.  I told  him  I would  not  do  so.  I said  that  I should  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins,  the  mail  I had  left  my  home  to  vote  for. 

2720.  Now,  then,  about  what  time  in  the  morning  were  you  taken  out? — We 
were  going  into  Ballinrobe  by  the  break  of  day. 

5721.  Who  took  you  up  to  Ballinrobe? — Father  Conway. 

2722.  And  the  same  mob? — And  the  same  mob. 

2723.  When  they  got  you  to  Ballinrobe  where  did  they  bring  you  ? — They 
took  us  to  an  hotel  there ; a house  belonging  to  Gilliott. 

2724.  Were  you  kept  there  during  the  day? — I was  kept  there  durino- the 
day. 

2725.  Did  Father  Conway  come  to  you  again  during  the  day  ?— He  came  in 
to  us  a couple  of  times. 

2726.  During  the  day  ? — Yes  ; he  asked  me  several  times  whether  we  would 
vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  we  made  him  an  answer  always  that  we  would 
not. 

2727.  Did  he  take  you  to  the  poll  at  four  o’clock,  when  it  was  too  late? — Yes. 
We  said  then  that  we  would  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer.  We  said  to  him  we 
would  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer.  We  said  that  in  order  to  get  out. 

2728.  If  I understand  you,  in  order  to  get  out  you  said  that  you  would  vote 
for  Moore  and  Palmer? — Yes. 

2729.  He  did  not  let  you  out,  did  he? — He  brought  us  to  the  poll,  and  the 
poll  was  closed  before  us. 

2730.  When  you  told  him,  iu  order  to  get  out,  that  you  would  vote  for  Moore 
and  Palmer,  he  took  you  up  to  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

2731.  And  it  was  too  late  ? — Yes. 

2732.  Now,  did  you  mean  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  or  did  you  say  that 
in  order  to  get  your  liberty  ? — In  order  to  get  my  liberty. 

2733-  Did  he  take  you  to  the  poll  himself? — He  did  ; and  the  booth  was 
closed. 

2734-  here  did  he  take  you  then  ?— He  said  then  that  we  should  return  to 
the  same  place  again. 

2735-  That  is  to  Gilliott’s  ? — Yes  ; we  said  we  would  not  go  to  the  same  place 
where  we  had  been  ill-used  the  whole  day. 

2736.  How  had  you  been  treated  there? — We  got  nothing  the  whole  day 
to. support  us,  either  a bit  to  eat  or  drink  ; very  little. 

2737-  Well,  were  you  locked  up?— At  Gilliott’s  hotel. 

273^  How  came  you  to  get  to  Father  Conway’s  house  that  night? — -He  sent 
a part  of  the  mob  with  us. 

2739-  To  take  you  down  to  his  house  ? — Yes. 

2740.  When  the  mob  got  you  down  to  his  house,  where  were  you  put  V — We 
remained  there  during  the  night. 

2741.  But  where  were  you  put? — In  his  own  house. 

2742.  In  the  kitchen  ? — In  the  kitchen. 

2743-  In  the  morning  he  went  out  early  ? — Yes. 

2744-  In  the  morning  of  the  Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

274 5-  Now,  finding  that  he  had  gone,  did  you  and  Moran  get  out  of  the  house? 

When  he  went  away  he  told  us  to  slay  till  he  returned. 

2746.  When  his  back  was  turned,  what  then? — We  got  out  then. 

2747-  You  got  your  liberty  ? — Yes. 

2748.  Were  you  standing  upon  his  lawn? — No;  I was  standing  in  a house 
just  opposite  his  gate. 

2749.  While 
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2749-  While  you  were  in  Conway’s  house,  and  standing  on  his  lawn,  you  were  Mr.  M.  Langkan. 
not" interfered  with  ? — No;  we  did  not  wish  to  hit  upon  the  town  at  all.  

2750.  Had  some  of  your  companions  been  inquiring  for  you  ? — Yes.  29  June  1857. 

2751.  Mr.  Karslahe.']  Ask  what  happened. 

Mr.  James.]  I should  not  do  that,  because  that  will  lead  to  everything 
that  occurred  during  the  election. 

2752.  To  the  Witness.]  Did  you  learn  that  some  of  your  companions  had  been 
inquiring  for  you  ? — Yes  ; they  had  got  no  tide  of  us  during  two  days. 

2753.  Hearing  that  they  had  been  inquiring  for  you,  and  had  had  no  tidings 
of  you  for  two  days,  did  you  go  up  to  Mane’s  house  ? — Yes,  there  was  one 
Grady,  he  sent  down  a man  for  us. 

2754.  And  that  took  you  to  Mane’s  ? — Yes. 

2755.  Did  you  go  from  Mane’s  to  the  poll? — Yes. 

2756.  When  Father  Conway  took  you  to  poll  on  the  Monday,  when  you  were 
too  late,  had  you  an  escort  of  soldiers  with  you  then  1 — No,  I had  not. 

2757.  You  were  under  his  care  ? — I was  under  his  charge. 

2758.  Did  the  mob  interfere  with  you  when  you  were  under  his  charge? — No, 
they  would  not  do  that  when  I was  under  his  charge. 

2759.  They  would  not  interfere  with  you  while  you  were  under  his  charge  ? — 

No. 

2760.  You  polled  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  for  Mr.  Moore? — ’Yes. 

2761.  You  split  your  voter — Yes. 

2762.  Had  you  left  with  the  intention  of  plumping  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — 

I did  ; but  for  fear  of  my  life  I would  have  plumped  for  him.  I was  afraid  when 
I saw  how  they  were  ill-used. 

2763.  Now,  does  your  little  farming  business  take  you  to  Ballinrobe  to  sell 
your  produce  ? — Yes,  I cannot  touch  upon  Ballinrobe  now. 

2764.  Are  you  afraid  to  go  to  Ballinrobe  ? — I am  indeed. 

2765.  You  are  known  there? — I am.  I will  tell  the  truth  between  both 
parties. 

2766.  Committee .]  Are  you  a Roman-catholic  or  Protestant  ?-^-I  am  a Catholic. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

2767.  You  say  that  you  are  a Catholic  ? — Yes. 

2768.  This  was  the  first  election  for  Members  that  you  had  voted  at? — Yes. 

2769.  The  first  ? — -Yes. 

2770.  Who  had  canvassed  you  for  this  election  ? — Mr.  Jennings. 

2771.  Mr.  Mark  Jennings  is  that?— Mr.  Jennings,  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent. 

2772.  Was  that  William  Jennings? — No;  Pat  Jennings. 

2773.  Mr,  Higgins’s  agent  ? — Yes. 

2774.  How  long  before  the  election  had  he  canvassed  you  ? — How  long. 

-11b-  Yes  ?— 1 really  cannot  tell.  He  applied  to  me  for  Colonel  Higgins ; and 

I promised  him  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

2776.  How  long  before  was  that,  can  you  tell  me? — I really  cannot  tell  you 
that.  I cannot  tell  the  certain  time.  I cannot  say  whether  it  is  a fortnight  or 
ten  days.  I am  not  certain. 

.2777.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Moran,  the  last  witness? — We  live  in  one 
village. 

2778.  Did  the  other  men  who  were  coming  up  with  you  on  the  car  live  in 
the  same  village  ? — No. 

2779-  Where  does  Tighe  live? — In  Crasse. 

2780.  How  far  from  you? — About  a mile. 

2781.  And  the  other  man,  Huddy? — He  was  very  near  two  miles  from  us. 

2782.  Where  did  you  meet  them  that  Sunday  when  you  were  coming  up 
together  r — The  other  freeholders. 

2783.  Yes? — We  met  them  in  the  inn;  and  some  more  were  confined  in  the 
hotel. 

2784.  There  were  four  cars,  and  four  men  on  them  ? — Yes. 

2785.  Where  did  you  meet  the  other  three  men  1 — We  met  three  of  them 
when  we  were  making  eur  way  to  Cong.  We  met  them  at  Mane’s. 

2786.  Where  did  you  meet  the  dragoons? — The  dragoons  from  Crasse. 

2787.  You  all  started  from  Crasse  together? — Yes. 
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Mr.  M.  Langhan.  ■ 2788.  Were  there  any  others  that  started  with  you  besides  the  four  you  have 

told  us  of? — No  ; except  Jennings,  the  agent. 

2g  June  1857.  2789.  Where  did  he  go  to  then? — He  went  into  Ballinrobe  straight  with  us. 

2790.  On  the  car? — On  the  car. 

2791.  Was  there  anybody  else  besides  Jennings  on  the  car,  and  the  free- 
holders?— There  was  one  or  two  more,  but  they  were  not  freeholders.  There 
was  a schoolmaster ; and  he  turned  away  when  he  saw  how  the  case  was.  He 
was  afraid  to  go  into  the  town. 

2792.  The  first  thing  that  you  saw,  as  I understand,  when  you  came  towards 
Ballinrobe,  was  the  car  with  the  Mr.  Burkes  in  it?— Yes. 

2793.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Father  Conway  was  riding  at  that  time  r — I am 
quite  sure. 

2794.  Did  you  see  him  any  part  of  that  afternoon  riding  on  the  car  with  Mr. 
Burke? — No;  because  we  went  on  a bit  before  them,  and  he  came  up  to  us 
again. 

2795.  You  did  not  see  him? — No,  I did  not.  We  took  the  field  some  time, 
and  made  our  way  into  the  road  again. 

2796.  You  say  that  he  was  on  horseback  by  the  side  of  the  car  when  you  first 
satv  him? — He  was,  when  we  met  him  first. 

2797.  Now,  you  got  off  the  car? — Yes. 

2798.  Did  you  see  what  became  of  the  other  freeholders  ? — I did  not  see  what 
became  of  them. 

2799.  There  was  only  one  other  went  along  with  you  ? — Tighe  went  with  us. 

2800.  Did  you  get  off  the  car  and  go  into  the  fields? — Yes.;  and  then  we  left 
the  fields  and  went  into  the  road,  and  then  we  went  into  the  fields  again ; and 
then  into  the  road  again. 

2801.  How  far  was  it  from  the  place  you  first  met  Mr.  Burke  where  you  after- 
wards saw  Mr.  Conway  ? — Afterwards. 

2802.  Yes? — It  was  about  half  a mile. 

•2803.  Was  that  after  the  place  that  Mr.  Burke  turned  off  to  go  to  his  house. 
Do  you  know  the  turn  in  the  road  where  Mr.  Burke  would  turn  off  to  go  to  his 
own  house  ? — Yes. 

2804.  Was  it  past  that  turn  in  the  road  that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway  again? — It 
was. 

2805.  Now,  you  say  that  you  went  in  early  in  the  morning? — Yes;  early  in 
the  morning. 

2806.  The  morning  of  Monday? — Yes. 

2807.  When  you  went  down  with  Father  Conway  to  vote,  you  said  that  you 
did  so  to  get.  your  liberty? — Yes. 

2808.  Did  you  intend  then  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes.  * 

2809.  You  did  ? — I did. 

2S10.  If  the  poll  had  been  open  you  would  then  have  plumped,  for  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — Surely  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

28 1 j . Now,  when  was  it  afterwards  that  Father  Conway  told  the  people  to  take 
you  to  his  house? — Just  after  we  came  out  of  the  coach-house  at  Ballinrobe. 
2S12.  And  you  went  to  his  house  ? — Yes,  we  did. 

2813.  The  next  morning,  after  Father  Conway  went  out,  you  went  down  quite 
quietly  to  Mane’s  hotel,  did  you  not? — Yes. 

2814.  How  many  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  men  did  you  meet  at  Mane’s  hotel.' 

I do  not  remember  that  I met  any  man  at  all  belonging  to  him. 

2815.  How  many  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  did  you  meet  down  at  Mane’s."' 
— I did  not  meet  any  there. 

2816.  Who  went  up  with  you  to  poll? — Mr.  Griffin,  and  a party  of  police. 

2817.  No  soldiers? — No  soldiers. 

2818.  You  went  up  quietly  enough,  did  you? — Yes,  I went  up  quietly  enough- 

2819.  Did  the  men  who  went  up  with  you  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  s'— 
Huddy  plumped  for  him,  but  neither  Moran,  nor  I plumped  for  him. 

2820.  When  you  got  up  you  voted  for  Moore  and  Higgins? — Yes. 

2821.  Where  did  you  go  after  you  had  voted  ? — We  came  out  after  voting. 

^ 2822.  What  did  you  do  then  ? — I was  afraid  to  come  out  after  voting;  Father 
Conway  brought  us  out  after  voting,  because  when  the  mob  saw  us  going  in  they 
made  sure  we  would  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  we  got  no  escort. 

2823.  The  escort  came  up  with  you  to  the  booth  ? —Yes. 

2824.  Did  you  ask  the  escort  to  wait  for  you? — Coming  out. 

2825.  Yes- 
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2825.  Yes? — No,  I did  not.  Ml-.  M.  Langhan. 

2826.  Did  you  find  any  escort  there? — No,  I did  not;  Father  Conway  came  

up.  and  escorted  us  out.  29  June  l8S7- 

2827.  Where  did  you  go? — We  went  down  the  street,  when  Father  Conway 
told  them  not  to  touch  upon  us. 

2828.  You  had  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  then  r — -Yes. 

2820.  Committee .]  Did  they  touch  you  ?— No. 

2830.  Mr. Karslake.]  Where  did  you  go  then?— I remained  there  then.  During 
that  evening.  . . ' 

2S31.  Yes? — Father  Conway  brought  us  up  in  Ins  car  with  him. 

2832.  Where  did  you  go  immediately  after  you  left  the  booth ; did  you  re- 
gain with  the  people  outside?— Yes,  I did. 

2833.  How  long  were  you  outside  ? — I cannot  really  tell  how  long  ; I could 
not  tell. 

2834.  Did  you  wait  there  some  time  ? — I waited  for  some  time. 

2835.  Did  you  go  to  Mane’s  afterwards  ?— I went  into  Mane’s. 

2836.  And  washed  your  throat  out,  I suppose,  did  you  not  ? — No. 

2837.  You  did  not? — No. 

2838.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Mane’s  r — I really  cannot  tell ; I went  in 
different  times  before  I left  the  town. 

2839.  What  time  did  you  leave  the  town  ? — I am  sure  it  was  after  six  o’clock 
when  1 left  the  town. 

2840.  Did  you  walk  home,  or  go  home  in  a car  r— I really  cannot  tell  what 
•certain  time  it  was  when  I left  the  town. 

2841 . You  left  about  six  o’clock  ?— I think  it  was  about  six  ; I am  not  sure. 

2842.  What  time  was  it  you  polled  on  that  day  ; about  one  o’clock  ? — I think 
it  was  about  ten  or  eleven  ; I am  not  sure  what  certain  time  it  was  ; it  was  about 
ten  or  eleven  1 polled,  I think. 


Mr.  Marie  M‘Tighe  called  in,  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Edwin  James , as 
follows : 

2843.  WERE  you  a freeholder  of  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes,  I was. 

2844.  Were  you  going  up  with  this  party  to  Batlinrobe  on  Sunday  evening .' 

Yes. 

2845.  Were  you  going  up  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins?  Yes. 

2846.  Whose  tenant  are  you?— I am  a tenant  to  Colonel  John  Anderton; 

Colonel-general  John  Anderton  is  my  landlord.  u.  . 

2847.  Now  vou  were  going  up  with  the  other  voters  to  vote  for  Colonel  Huggins . 
—Yes. 

2S4S.  Now,  did  you  see  this  mob? — Yes. 

2849.  And  Father  Conway  ? —Yes. 

2850.  Were  you  frightened  ? — Yes. 

2851.  You  were?— Yes,  for  fear  of  my  life. 

28.52.  You  were  afraid  of  your  life  ? — Yes. 

2853.  Did  you  endeavour  to  escape;  did  you  get  off  the  car.  Yes. 

2854.  What  did  the  mob  do  to  you  when  you  did  that?— The  mob  followed 
me  when  I was  going  home  ; towards  home  they  followed  me. 

2855.  Did  they  take  you  back  to  where  Father  Conway  was ; did  you  see 
Father  Conway?- He  was  the  first  gentleman  that  came  up  to  me,  and  stopped 
me  for  the  mob. 

2856.  Did  he  put  any  question  to  you  ?— He  asked  me  what  was  my  name. 

2857.  Did  you  observe  whether  he  had  any  paper  in  his  hands  r \ es,  lie  had 
the  same  as  that  I see  there  ( alluding  to  a paper  to  Inch  the  learned  Counsel  held 
in  his  hand). 

2858.  The  same  as  this,  the  register  ? — Yes. 

2859.  He  had  that  in  his  hand  ? — Yes. 

2860.  He  asked  you  your  name? — Yes. 

2861.  Did  you  give  it  him? — Yes,  I did. 

2862.  When  you  gave  him  your  name,  did  he  look  at  the  paper,  the  legister  . 

— Yes,  he  did.  , 

2863.  And  what  did  lie  say  to  you  when  he  found  your  name,  or  looked  at  the 

register  ?— He  gave  me  up  to  the  mob.  „ „ „ . , 
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2864.  Did  you  tell  him  how  you  were  going  to  vote  ? — He  asked  me  my  name 

2865.  You  told  him  your  name? — Yes. 

2866.  Was  anything  said  about  your  vote,  about  how  you  were  going-  to 

vote?— No.  6 

2867.  But  he  gave  you  up  to  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

2868.  What  did  the  mob  do? — They  took  me  to  a town  called  Con^;  thev 
put  me  upon  a car. 

2869.  Were  you  locked  up  with  the  other  men  at  this  place,  at  Cong  at 

Volkiuburn’s,  during  the  night  ? — Yes,  some  part  of  the  night.  ' 

2870.  You  escaped,  you  got  away,  did  you  not  ?— Yes,  I did,  sometime  in  the 
night. 

2871.  From  this  place  at  Cong?— Yes. 

2872.  You  made  some  excuse  to  go  out,  and  got  away  ?— Yes. 

2873.  From  this  place  at  Cong  ?— Yes. 

2874.  How  did  they  take  you  to  Cong? — They  put  me  on  a car,  and  put  a 
man  to  keep  hold  of  me  for  fear  I would  go. 

2875.  Till  they  got  you  to- Cong  ? — Yes. 

2S7C.  What  time  of  the  night  did  you  make  your  escape  from  this  Volkin- 
burn’s  ?— I do  not  know  rightly,  because  I had  no  time-piece  or  watch,  but  some 
time  during  the  night  I know. 

2877.  Where  did  you  go  when  you  got  out  at  Cong?— I made  my  esfape 
from  over  a high  wall,  and  I let  myself  down,  and  went  myself  to  a common  that 
is  there,  and  I stole  away  to  a friend’s  house. 

2878.  Now,  were  you  alarmed  at  this  mob;  were  you  frightened  ? Yes. 

2879.  What  for,  your  life? — Yes;  I thought  they  would  kill  me. 

2SS0.  Well  now,  having  made  your  escape  at  Cong,  where  did  you  go  to  ?— 
1 made  my  way  then  when  I stopped  at  my  friend’s  house  till  about  five  o’clock. 

I did  not  know  what  time  they  might  find  me  out,  or  get  information  and  trace 
me  out.  As  soon  as  I got  time  I made  my  escape  home. 

2881.  From  your  friend’s  house  at  Cong? — Yes. 

28S2.  Were  you  in  a state  of  alarm  at  that  time? — I was, for  I was  frightened 
at  the  other  side  of  the  town  ; it  was  in  alarm. 

2S83.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  of  Cong  that  night? — I thought  they 
were  killing  and  ripping  one  another,  and  that  Cong  was  broke  loose,  and  I was 
alarmed. 

2884.  Before  you  made  your  escape  from  Volkiuburn’s,  at  Cong,  did  Father 
Conway  come  in  to  you  ? — Yes. 

2885.  Where  you  all  were  ? — Yes. 

2886.  That  was  during  the  night?— Yes. 

2887.  Some  of  the  mob  were  turned  in  with  you,  we  understand  ? — Yes. 

288S.  To  take  care  of  you  ? — Yes. 

2889.  IIow  many  to  each  voter;  how  many  were  there? — Well,  Ido  not 
know ; I did  not  count  them,  but  there  was  as  much  inside  the  room  as  would 
mind  us,  and  there  was  a heap  outside  as  well. 

2890.  When  you  p;ot  out  in  the  night  was  there  that  mob  about  the  town  of 
Cong  that  night  that,  you  were  alarmed  ? — Yes. 

2891.  Having  escaped  to  this  friend’s  house,  did  you  get  to  Ballinrobe  after- 
wards and  vote  ? — Yes. 

2802.  What  time  did  you  get  to  Ballinrobe  ?— The  following  day. 

2893.  On  the  Monday  ? — On  the  Monday. 

2894.  When  you  had  got  away  and  made  your  escape,  you  went  to  the  poll 
and  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins  r — I made  my  way  home,  and  I was  afraid 
they  would  follow  me  to  my  own  house.  I said  that  on  any  account  I would  not 
go  again  until  I heard  there  was  four  times  as  much  to  take  care  of  me  as  there 
was  at  first. 

289.5.  W hat  did  you  mean  by  that,  soldiers? — Soldiers;  army. 

2896.  Did  you  go  up  with  the  soldiers  to  vote? — Yes. 

2897.  Where ; at  your  house  ?— My  house  is  within  a mile  out  in  the  country, 
where  I joined  the  police. 

2898.  Where  did  you  join  the  soldiers  that  took  you  to  vote  ? — Within  a mile 
of  my  own  house ; four  miles  from  Ballinrobe. 

2899.  You  joined  an  escort  of  soldiers  within  a mile  of  your  own  house  ?— 
Yes. 

2900.  You 
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0Q00.  You  say  that  you  were  afraid  to  have  gone  up  unless  there  were  more  to  Mr.  M.  Ml  Tight. 
protect  you  ?— I would  not  go  for  anything,  unless  I would  have  as  much  as  that 

to  protect  me.  , v 

2Q0i.  Were  there  a great  many  soldiers  went  up  with  you  ‘ — Yes. 

2902.  How  many? — I could  hardly  count  the  police  and  soldiers.  I never 
counted  them,  but  there  was  a great  body. 

2903.  Horse  soldiers  or  foot  soldiers? — Horse  soldiers  and  police. 

2904.  The  police  were  armed,  were  they  not? — Yes. 

2905.  They  are  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2906.  Then  having  got  away  you  did  get  up  with  this  escort,  and  you  plumped, 

I believe,  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

2907.  Now,  do  you  sell  your  little  produce  in  Ballinrobe ?—  I do;  it  is  my 
market  business  to  go  there,  making  out  my  rent,  and  I am  afraid  now  to  go  there 
for  my  life. 

2908.  Are  you  now  afraid  to  go  into  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes,  I would 
like  to  get  protection  going  there,  for  I am  afraid  to  go  and  do  my  business 
in  it. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kar slake. 


2909.  Who  was  on  the  first  car  when  ymu  got  up  to  Mr.  Burke’s  ; who  was  on 
the  first  of  the  cars  that  went  along  the  road  when  you  met  Mr.  Burke  coming 
along  on  the  Sunday  ? — Which  Mr.  Burke. 

2910.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower,  at  all? — Yes. 

2911.  Who  was  on  the  first  car? — I think  his  son. 

2912.  How  many  cars  had  you  first? — Four. 

2913.  Were  you  on  the  first? — I do  not  know  which  of  them  was  I on;  there 
was  soldiers  before  us  and  after  us. 

2914.  There  were  soldiers  before  you  and  after  you  ? — Y es. 

2915.  How  many  soldiers  had  you? — I think  from  11  to  12. 

2916.  What  pace  were  you  coming  along  when  you  met  the  cars  ? Within  a 
mile  and  a quarter. 

2917.  Were  the  cars  walking;  were  you  going  at  a walking  pace  when  you 
met  Mr.  Burke’s? — Which  Mr.  Burke. 

2918.  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower?— We  were  sitting  on  the  car  when  he  came  up; 
when  he  came  from  Ballinrobe  before  the  mob. 

2919.  He  was  some  way  before  the  mob,  was  he  not?  He  was  scared  to 
death ; he  was  afraid. 

2920.  Was  he  some  way  before  the  mob? — Some  way,  yes. 

2921.  In  advance  of  the  mob? — Yes.  _ , -vr. 

2922.  And  was  Mr.  Conway  with  him,  close  to  him  : I know  it  was  Mr. 

Conway  coming  after  him.  . ... 

2923.  Was  he  coming  after  him,  or  by  his  side  ? — -He  was  coming  after.  1 did 
not  see  him  at  the  same  time. 

2924.  Then  did  you  get  off  the  car  and  run  away  directly  ?— Yes, 

2925.  And  liow  far  did  you  run  before  the  mob  came  up  to  you  r— I ran  about 
a mile  and  a half,  I think,  or  two  miles.  I do  not  know  exactly,  but  I think  it 
was  a mile  and  a half  to  my  knowledge. 

2026.  Now,  when  you  did  see  Father  Conway,  did  he  say  if  you  would  come 
with  him  he  would  take  care  of  you? — I said,  I would  not  go  with  lnm  ; By 
God,”  said  I,  “ I’ll  ao  home.”  ‘I  said,  “I’m  afraid  you  are  going  to  get  me 
killed,  Father.”  He  told  them  to  hold  me,  because  I said  I would  not  go.  He 
told  them  to  hold  me  ally  how. 

2927.  Who  had  canvassed  you  for  your  vote;  who  had  spoken  to  you  about 
giving  your  vote? — It  is  a driver  that  came  to  me. 

2928.  Who  was  the  driver  ? — One  Jennings.  • . 

2929.  Whose  driver  is  he  ?—  He  is  a man  belonging  to  Colonel  Anderton  ; lie 

is  a driver  to  my  landlord.  „ 

2930.  How  long  before  the  election  had  the  driver  been  to  you  ?— Well,  not 
too  long;  I do  not  know  what  time.  I did  not  mind,  because  I was  to  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins.  I did  not  mind  such  questions ; my  intention  was  to  vote  tor 
Colonel  Higgins  and  for  no  other  man, 

2931.  Had  you  ever  voted  before? — I had  voted  twice. 

2932.  Had  you  voted  for  Mr.  Moore?— No,  never. 

2933-  You  never  bad  ?-*-No,  never.  _ \ 
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2934.  Are  you  a Roman-catholic  ? — I am. 

2935-  What  elections  have  you  voted  at  ? — I have  voted  at  the  coroner’s, 
elections. 

2936.  Did  you  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  in  1 852  ? — I did  not. 

2937.  Did  you  vote  at  all  ? — I voted  since. 

2938.  You.  have  voted  since  ? — Yes  ; lama  new  farmer. 

2939.  Was  this  the  first  election  you  have  ever  voted  at? — Yes,  for  the 
colonel. 

2940.  You  were  not  registered  for  some  time  before  ; were  you  registered  as  a 
voter  in  1852? — Yes. 

2941.  Mr.  James.']  You  have  been  to  America  and  returned  ? — Yes. 

2942.  Mr.  Karslake.]  How  long  was  it  between  any  election  you  took  a part 
in,  and  this  election? — I have  voted  on  other  business;  for  a coroner,  Mr. 
Routledge. 

2943.  Now,  you  say  that  you  got  away  out  of  Cong ; you  first  went  to  a 
friend’s  house,  and  then  got  home  ? — Yes. 

2944.  Did  you  see  anything  of  the  mob  after  you  got  over  the  wall  ? Oh, 

Lord!  I see  the  town  in  a blaze,  groaning,  and  fighting,  and  killing;  and  1 went 
to  my  friend’s  house,  and  I was  afraid  to  remain  there,  and  I went  out  of  the 
door  by  the  back  way. 

294.5.  You  heard  a good  deal  of  noise  going  on  at  Cong  ? — Yes. 

2946.  And  killing  one  another? — Yes,  as  much  as  frightened  me. 

2947.  Who  went  in  with  you  the  next  day  to  vote? — I do  not  know,  there 
were  so  many. 

2948.  There  were  a good  many? — Yes. 

2949.  Did  you  vote  on  the  Monday  ? — I voted  on  the  Monday. 

2950.  Were  all  these  that  went  in  with  you  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ? — Yes. 

2951.  Where  did  you  go  on  the  Monday  evening ; did  you  go  home  again?— 
I was  escorted  into  a house  till  they  had  protected  me  home  again;  the  arm  v put 
me  into  a house. 

2952.  Was  that  Monahan’s? — No. 

2953.  Mane’s  ? — No,  Mrs.  Monahan’s. 

2954-  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Mrs.  Monahan’s  ? — I do  not  know  how 
long,  but  I stole  out  the  back  way  for  fear  I would  be  killed  at  night. 

2955-  Did  you  go  home  at  night? — I did  ; a back  way.  The  mob  was  in  front 
of  the  house. 

2956.  Did  you  go  home  that  night  ? — Yes. 

2957-  Was  any  one  with  you?— No;  I kept  myself  to  myself  altogether;  I 
was  no  freeholder  ; I went  out  with  the  policeman  on  the  wrong  side. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

2958.  \ ou  say  that  the  town  was  in  a blaze? — There  was  a terrible  noise  and 
fighting  going  on. 

2959-  Were  there  any  windows  broken  in  the  town?— I heard  there  was. 

Mr.  Timothy  Scahill,  called  and  sworn  ; and  Examined  by  Mr.  Hale , as  follows : 

2960.  ARE  you  in  the  employ  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

2961.  Do  you  recollect  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo? — I do. 

2962.  Do  you  recollect  Sunday,  the  5th  April?— I do. 

2963.  Were  you  on  that  day  going  to  Ballinrobe  ? — I was. 

2964.  W hat  did  you  have  with  you  ? — I had  a mule  and  a cart  of  hay,  and  a 
horse  and  a cart  of  straw. 

2965.  Was  any  one  else  with  you  ? — Yes,  there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Pat 
lhornton. 

2966.  How  near  did  you  get  to  Ballinrobe  ? — Within  a quarter  of  a mile  of 
JBallinrobe. 

2967.  Whom  did  you  meet  when  you  got  there?— I met  Mr.  Conway’s  mob. 

2968.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  yon  met  Mr.  Conway  and  a mob  with  him? 
— I came  up  to  the  mob  first. 

2969.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  there  ?— Yes. 

2970*  Was  he  on  horseback,  or  on  foot  ? — He  was  on  horseback. 

2971.  Was 
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2371.  Was  Father  Conway  at  the  head  of  the  mob  ? — No,  it  was  the  mob  came 
up  to  me  first. 

2972.  Then  Father  Conway  came  up  afterwards? — He  did. 

2973.  But  he  was  with  you  at  the  same  time  the  1110b  was? — He  was. 

2974.  What  took  place  as  soon  as  the  mob  met  you  ? — They  kept  me  there  ; 
they  all  took  hold  of  us  ; they  went  and  took  a hold  of  me  and  the  horse. 

2975.  What  did  they  do  then  ? — They  scattered  the  hay  over  the  road  and  over 
the  walls,  and  every  place  they  could. 

•2976.  Was  Father  Conway  present  at  this  ? — He  was.  They  did  not  scatter 
it  till  he  came. 

2977.  For  what  purpose  was  the  hay  and  straw  going  to  Ballinrobe? — For  the 
horses  that  were  drawing  in  the  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

2978.  For  the  cars  on  which  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  coming  in  ? — Yes. 

2979.  Did  they  scatter  the  straw  as  well  as  the  hay  ? — They  did. 

2980.  Did  they  leave  you  alone,  then? — Not  very  long. 

2981.  Then  did  they  keep  with  you? — They  did.  He  ordered  them  to 
keep  us. 

2982.  Father  Conway  ordered  them  to  keep  you  ? — He  did. 

2983.  Did  you  go  on  towards  Ballinrobe  or  back,  or  where? — No,  they  were 
going  up  the  road,  and  they  turned  me  up  again  along  with  them. 

2984.  .Did  they  turn  you  back  towards  the  Neale? — They  did. 

2985.  What  did  they  do  with  the  horses  ; did  they  do  anything  to  them  ? — 
They  did  nothing  to  the  horses  ; but  as  soon  as  ever  they  got  the  hay  scattered, 
lie  told  them  to  keep  myself  there,  and  they  brought  me  up  the  road  along  with 
them. 

•29S0.  Did  they  take  the  cart  and  the  horses  with  you  ? — They  did  one  horse. 
I let  the  other  home  up  the  road  as  soon  as  the  load  was  scattered. 

2987.  After  this,  the  mob  kept  you,  and  they  kept  a horse  and  a cart  as  well  ? 
—They  kept  myself  and  a horse  when  they  scattered  the  hay. 

29S8.  And  then  they  took  you  down  the  road  back  again  towards  the  Neale  ? 
—They  did. 

2989.  Was  Father  Conway  still  with  you? — He  was. 

2990.  Did  they  tell  you  what  they  wanted  the  cart  and  horse  for? — Mr. 
Conway  told  them  it  was  to  bring  in  the  voters ; that  he  was  going  to  take  the 
voters  in  it. 

2991.  He  was  going  to  take  the  cart  to  get  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  in  it? — 

Yes. 

2992.  How  far  did  you  proceed  down  that  road  ? — I went  half  a mile,  and  they 
brought  me  half  a mile  again. 

2993.  Did  you  meet  any  cars? — Three  cars. 

2994.  Were  there  soldiers  with  them? — Yes. 

2995.  Did  the  mob  do  anything  to  them? — Mr.  Conway  rode  up  to  them 
first,  and  would  not  let  them  go  into  Ballinrobe. 

2996.  Did  you  see  any  of  the  freeholders  who  were  with  those  cars  ; did  you 
see  who  they  were  ? — No,  I did  not,  but  I saw  them  in  the  cars  when  they  came 
up  to  me. 

2997*  Did  you  know  them  by  name? — No;  I could  not  tell  that. 

*998.  Then  did  the  people  stop  these  cars  ; did  the  mob  stop  these  cars  ? — 
They  did,  indeed. 

2999-  And  did  you  see  any  of  the  voters  afterwards  with  the  mob? — No. 

3000.  Did  the  cars  go  through  with  the  dragoons  ? — They  did.  Mr.  Conway 
stood  before  them,  and  would  not  let  them  down;  and  the  voters  jumped  off  the 
cars,  and  went  off  home  again. 

3001.  Do  you  know  any  of  those  voters  who  did  jump  off? — No. 

3002.  Did  you  see  any  more  of  the  voters  who  did  jump  off  afterwards? — No, 
but  1 saw  them  jump  off  the  cars  and  make  off  home  ; and  as  soon  they  did,  one  of 
the  soldiers  drew  out  a paper  and  began  to  read  it ; and  as  soon  as  he  did  that, 
tbe  mob  scattered  into  a field,  and  Mr.  Conway  went  into  a house. 

. 3003.  As  soon  as  the  mob  scattered,  the  escort  proceeded  on  with  the  remain- 
ing  cars  ? — Yes,  the  three  cars  went  into  Ballinrobe. 

3004.  Alter  that  did  you  see  the  mob  assemble  again  ? — As  soon  as  ever  they 
gotihe  three  cars  down,  and  the  soldiers  had  gone,  Mr.  Conway  came  out  of  the 

ouse  and  followed  them  up  the  road,  and  the  mob  gathered  out  into  the  road 
again. 

°-53— Sess.  2.  O 3005-  Did 
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3005.  Did  they  keep  you  with  them? — Yes. 

3006.  Where  did  they  take  you  to  next  ?— Mr.  Conway  was  asking  every  one 
who  they  were  going  to  vote  for.  They  said  nothing.  Then  he  drew  out,  he 
took  a book  out  of  his  pocket,  and  swore  three  of  them  not  to  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins,  but  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 

3007.  Do  you  know  who  those  men  are  ? — No. 

3008.  You  do  not  know? — No,  I could  not  tell. 

3009.  Well,  then,  after  this,  did  they  still  keep  you  ? — They  did. 

3010.  Did  you  go  still  on  the  road  ? — They  brought  me  with  them  all  alono- 
till  I went  up  to  Lord  Kilmaine’s  gate. 

3011.  Now  after  this  scene  of  the  dragoons  going  into  Ballinrobe,  had  you  any 
voters  on  cars  with  you  going  back?— No,  I had  not. 

3012.  You  did  not  see  them? — No. 

3013.  How  far  did  you  accompany  them  down  the  road  ; how  far  did  you  go 
with  them  down  the  road  ; to  Lord  Kilmaine’s  gate,  did  you  say  ? — Yes. 

3014.  What  did  you  do  there? — As  soon  as  we  were  very  near  the  gate  I saw 
a man  running  in  the  gate.  He  was  running  for  fear  of  his  life,  and  as  soon  as 
they  saw  him  running  in,  every  one  on  the  road  followed  him  in  ; they  thought 
be  was  a man  that  was  going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.  They  left  me  outside 
the  gate,  and  as  soon  as  they  went  i began  to  lash  the  horse  till  I got  home  again. 

3015.  Now  what  was  the  manner  of  this  mob  ; what  was  their  conduct;  were 
they  quiet  ? — No,  they  were  not.  Who  dared  speak  a word  for  Colonel  Higgins? 

3016.  Had  they  sticks  in  their  hands  ? — They  did;  they  had  not  a stitch  on 
them  but  their  shirts. 

3017.  Did  they  seem  disposed  to  fight,  to  attack?— They  would  fight  any  man 
that  would  speak  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

A Member  of  the  Committee  asked  what  was  the  piece  of  paper  to  which 
the  learned  Counsel  had  referred. 

Mr.  Hale  replied,  that  he  was  instructed  that  it  was  the  Riot  Act,  and 
that  the  Witness  had  said  that  it  was  a soldier  who  had  it  in  his  hand. 

A Member  of  the  Committee  said  that  it  could  not  have  been  a soldier 
who  read  the  Riot  Act. 

3018.  Mr.  Hale  (to  the  Witness.)  Do  you  mean  to  say  it  was  a soldier  who 
pulled  out  the  piece  of  paper,  when  Father  Conway  and  the  mob  met  you? — 
Yes,  he  was  riding  on  bis  horse  ; he  was  on  horseback. 

3019.  The  person  who  took  this  piece  of  paper  out  was  riding  on  a horse  r — 
Yes. 

3020.  Did  you  see  what  colour  his  coat  was  ? — Oh,  I could  not  tell  that. 

3021.  Committee.']  Do  you  know  what  a soldier  is?— I do,  right  well.  . 

3022.  Mr.  Hale.]  Do  you  know  who  it  was  that  took  the  paper  out? — No. 

3023.  You  do  not? — No. 

3024.  \rou  say  that  the  mob  were  very  excited,  with  sticks;  did  you  see  any 
stones  in  their  hands? — No,  I did  not. 

3025.  Now  your  fellow-servant,  escaped  with  the  other  cart  and  mule? — I let 
her  home,  and  as  soon  as  she  got  to  the  gate,  she  had  to  remain  till  I got  home. 

3026.  He  ran  away  ? — Yes ; as  soon  as  he  saw  the  mob  coming. 

3027.  Now,  since  that  period  have  you  been  into  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ?— - 

No  ; neither  I would  not,  if  1 did  not.  get  any  courage  to  go  through  it  whilst  I 
live,  for  they  would  kill  me.  _ 

3028.  Do  you  avoid  Ballinrobe  when  you  are  on  your  master’s  cart  r— 
used  to  go  there  always,  but  if  I was  to  have  20  l.  to  go  into  Ballinrobe  I would 
not  go  into  it. 

3029.  When  you  were  going  into  Ballinrobe  on  this  occasion  were  you  going 

from  Colonel  Higgins’s  he. use  ? — I was  ; I was  going  from  Pencorrin.  . , 

3030.  Since  that  period  have  you  been  sent  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Higgms® 
at  Mount  Pleasant  ? — I was  ; I was  to  go  two  miles  or  three  miles  round  before  i 
would  go  to  Ballinrobe,  for  they  would  kill  me. 

3031.  Sooner  than  go  to  Ballinrobe  you  have  been  three  or  four  miles  round? 
— Yes. 

3032.  That  was  because  you  were  afraid  of  your  life  ? — Yes. 

Cross- 
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3033.  Have  you  ever  been  to  Ballinrobe  since  this  time  1 — -No. 

3034.  Never? — Never. 

3035.  You  have  never  been  there? — No  ; and  I would  not  go  through  it. 

3036.  But  you  never  have  been  there  r — I was  not  in  Ballinrobe  since  this. 

3037.  Since  this  ? — No. 

3038.  Now  what  time  of  the  day  was  it  that  you  were  going  in  with  this  cart 
of  bay? — About  three  o’clock. 

3039.  And  how  near  had  you  got  to  Ballinrobe  ? — I had  got  within  a quarter 
of  a mile. 

3040.  Who  did  you  first  see,  Mr.  Conway? — No,  I saw  his  mob. 

3041.  Who  told  you  it  was  his  mob ; what  makes  you  call  it  his  mob  ? — Because 
I know  it  was  he  that  was  over  them. 

3042.  That  is  what  you  say  ? — Yes. 

3043.  Now  you  saw  the  mob  first? — I did;  it  was  that,  mob  that  came  up  to 
me  first. 

3044.  How  far  behind  the  mob  was  Mr.  Conway? — Not  a very  long  distance 

at  all.  • _ , . 

3045.  But  I cannot  measure  it ; can  you  tell  me  in  yards  about  now  far  behind 
he  was  ? — I could  not  tell,  but  he  was  not  far. 

3046.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Burke? — Of  Ower? 

3047.  Yes? — I do,  right  well. 

3048.  Was  Mr.  Burke  with  Father  Conway  ? — I am  not  sure,  I did  not  see 
him. 

3049.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  a car  with  Father  Conway  ? — He  was  not  on  a 
car ; I did  not  see  him  on  any  car. 

3050.  Did  you  see  a car  with  Father  Conway  r* — No. 

3051.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  no  car  with  Father  Conway 
when  he  came  up  ? — There  was  not. 

3052.  Did  yon  see  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower,  that  day  at  all  ? — No. 

3053.  You  did  not? — No,  I did  not. 

3054.  How  long  had  the  people  come  and  laid  hold  of  your  horse  before 
Father  Conway  came  up? — It  was  not  long:  about  three  minutes. 

3055.  They  never  touched  the  hay  or  straw  till  he  came  up,  did  they  ? No. 

3056.  What  was  it  he  said  to  them  when  he  came  up?  He  told  them  to 
scatter  the  hay. 

3057.  And  the  straw  ? — Yes. 

3058.  And  then  they  began?— They  began,  and  they  scattered  it  all  along  the 
road  in  every  way. 

3059.  And  did  he  stand  by  and  look  at  it? — He  did. 

3060.  How  long  was  he  standing  there  ? — Indeed,  it  was  not  very  long. 

3061.  Was  it  five  minutes? — About  that. 

3062.  Was  he  calling  out  to  them  to  go  on  scattering  all  the  time  ?— No,  I 
did  not  hear  him,  but  I heard  him  saying  to  them  not  to  let  any  one  in  that 
would  be  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

3063.  You  heard  that,  too? — Yes. 

3064.  While  he  was  standing  there? — I did. 

3065.  You  were  not  a voter,  were  you  ? — I was  not. 

3066.  But  you  heard  that  ? — Yes. 

3067.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say,  “ Scatter  the  hay  and  straw  more  than  once 
while  you  were  there  in  the  five  minutes  ? — No. 

3068.  Only  once? — Yes. 

3069.  You  are  quite  sure  that  Mr.  Burke  was  not  with  them  ? — I did  not  see 

him. 

3070.,  But  if  he  was  not  there,  you  must  have  known  itr— It  was  not  known 
to  myself. 

3071.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  Father  Conway  was  on  horseback  ? I am  quite 
sure  that  he  was. 

3072.  He  was  not  on  a car  at  that  time  ? — No,  I did  not  see  him. 

3073.  You  will  swear  that  he  was  on  horseback,  of  course? — I will. 

3074.  I understand  you  to  say  that  if  a car  had  been  there  you  must  have  seen 

it  ? — I did  not  see  it.  v 
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3075.  You  will  swear  that  there  was  none  there? — No. 

3076.  There  was  none  there  ? — I did  not  see  any  car. 

3077.  This  is  a road,  is  it  not  ? — It  is  a road. 

3078.  You  must  have  seen  the  car  if  it  had  been  there,  must  you  not? — I 
would  if  there  was  any  car,  but  I did  not  see  any  car  facing  me  there. 

3079.  Well,  then,  they  turned  your  horse  towards  Neale  ? — They  did. 

3080.  How  long  was  it  after  they  had  done  that,  that  you  met  the  cars  comino* 
in  with  the  freeholders  ? — It  was  about  a mile. 

3081.  What  wtte  Father  Conway  doing  during  that  time;  was  he  riding ?— 
He  was. 

3082.  He  was  not  on  the  car  during  any  part  of  that  time  ? — I did  not  see 
him. 

3083.  He  could  not  have  been,  then  ? — No  ; he  was  on  horseback. 

3084.  Now,  when  you  came  up  to  the  dragoons,  were  you  driving  in  your  cart? 
— I was ; I was  coming  along  with  the  mob. 

3085.  In  the  cart  ? — Yes. 

3086.  A foot’s  pace  ? — Yes ; and  the  horse  was  hardly  able  to  draw  all  that 
was  in  the  cart. 

3087.  The  horse  was  not  frightened,  only  there  was  too  heavy  a weight?— I 
should  think  there  was. 

3088.  The  people  were  in  the  cart  ? — Yes. 

3089.  When  you  came  up  to  where  the  soldiers  were,  did  you  stop  ?— I had  to. 
stop. 

3090.  How  far  before  you  was  Father  Conway  then  ? — He  was  not  very  long. 

3091.  But  was  he  close  to  you  ? — He  was. 

3092.  As  near  as  I am  to  you? — No. 

3093.  As  near  as  across  this  room  ? — About  that. 

3094.  Now  you  say  that  Mr.  Conway  rode  up  to  the  voters  who  were  with  the 
soldiers  ? — He  did. 

3095.  And  said,  “ I won’t  let  you  go  into  Ballinrobe”? — He  took  off  his  hat, 
and  began  to  go  before  them,  and  would  not  let  them  come. 

3og6.  What,  drive  them  as  you  would  sheep? — Yes. 

3097.  Hooted  at  them,  stopped  them,  just  as  you  would  sheep  in  a road? — 
He  did. 

3098.  And  did  they  all  stop? — Indeed  they  did. 

3099.  Well,  then,  your  cart  stopped  too? — Yes. 

3100.  Then  you  say  that  somebody  read  a paper,  and  all  the  people  ran  away? 
— One  of  those  that  was  on  horseback,  one  of  those  soldiers  drew  out  a paper; 
whether  it  was  the  Riot  Act,  I do  not  know,  and  they  made  their  escape. 

3101.  They  all  ran  away? — They  did. 

3102.  The  whole  of  the  mob? — Yes;  they  jumped  inside  the  walls,  and  ran 
into  a house. 

3103.  Where  did  Father  Conway  go? — Went  into  a house. 

3104.  Then  the  road  was  clear,  with  the  exception  of  the  cars  and  the 
dragoons? — Yes. 

3105.  And  your  cart? — Yes. 

3106.  Did  the  dragoons  pass  on  to  Ballinrobe  ? — They  did. 

3107.  Why  did  you  not  go  with  them  ? — No. 

3108.  Why  did  you  not?— -I  stood  there  in  the  road. 

3109.  But  why  did  you  not  get  the  protection  of  the  dragoons? — I did  not  ask 
it.  I was  afraid  of  my  life  to  stir. 

3110.  You  were  afraid  to  stir?— I was  indeed. 

3111.  Did  the  dragoons  pass  you  on  the  road  ? — They  did. 

3112.  And  the  cars? — They  did. 

3113*  And  did  you  drive  along  the  road  towards  Neale? — It  comes  up  as  far 
as  Neale. 

31 14.  Did  you  drive  along  the  road? — I did,  and  the  mob  gathered  out  in  the 
road  again. 

3115.  Though  you  were  afraid  to  stir  when  the  dragoons  were  there  to  take 
care  of  you,  you  were  not  afraid  to  stir  when  they  had  gone  ? — As  soon  as  the 
dragoons  went  into  Ballinrobe,  this  mob  gathered  out,  and  I had  to  go  up. 

3116.  You  left  the  dragoons  to  go  into  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

3117.  Committee .]  Supposing  the  dragoons  had  wished  to  take  you  on,  was 
there  any  object  in  going  to  Ballinrobe  as  your  cart  was  empty ; was  there  any 

reason 
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reason  for  your  going  to  Ballinrobe,  supposing  the  dragoons  had  wished  you  Mr.  T.  ScaJull. 

t0  itq  ?— No,  I had  not  to  go  there.  _ 

qii8.  Mr.  Karslake .]  The  hay  and  straw,  as  I understand,  were  all  left  in  the  29  June  1857. 

rostd  1' Yes,  all  scattered  about  in  the  road;  there  was  a man  wanted  a knife  to 

cut  away  all  the  harness. 

3119.  And  he  did  not  do  it.  1 — No. 

3120.  You  sav  that  you  saw  Father  Conway  afterwards? — Yes. 

o\2\.  How  long  was  that  after  the  dragoons  had  lefc  you? — It  was  not  long 
when  he  jumped  out  of  the  house  again. 

ni22.  Did  you  know  the  man  who  has  been  here,  Moran? — Yes. 

.•^23.  Was  "he  one  of  the  men  that  you  saw  Father  Conway  with? — No. 

3124.  Do  you  know  anybody  that  Father  Conway  was  with? — No,  I could 

n°3i25.  Where  was  it  that  you  saw  them  ; how  far  on  from  where  the  dragoons 

werep About  a quarter  of  a mile  from  where  they  got  the  dragoons  down  to ; the 

three  cars  being  empty,  they  gathered  out  in  the  road  again. 

3126.  How  long  alter  that  was  it  that  you  saw  Father  Conway  ? — It  was  not 

3127.  Do  you  know  where  the  road  turns  to  Ower? — To  Ower? 

3128.  Yes  ; do  you  know  the  road  to  Cong? — I do,  right  well. 

3129.  Was  it  before  you  got  to  the  road  to  Cong  that  you  saw  Father  Con- 
way?—I was  not  near  that  at  all.  • 

3130.  It  was  between  the  place  where  you  saw  the  dragoons  and  where  the 
road  turns  off  to  Cong  that  you  saw  Father  Conway  ? — Yes. 

3131.  And  you  never  saw  him  again  till  after  you  came  to  the  road  that  leads 
to  Cong ? — I did  not  see  him  till  I left  Lord  Kilmaine’s  gates. 

3132.  Did  you  not  see  Father  Conway  between  the  time  that  you  left  the 
dragoons  and  the  time  that  you  left  Lord  Kilmaine’s  gates,  riding  on  a car  with 
Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower  ? — No. 

3133.  Will  you  swear  that  he  was  on  horseback  all  the  time? — I will  swear 
that  lie  was. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

3134.  I think  the  road  turns  oft  to  Ower ; does  the  road  branch  off  to  Glencorrin  ? 

— There  is  a road  goes  there,  and  another  road  turning  to  Glencorrin,  one  to  the 
right,  the  other  to  the  left. 

3135.  You  did  not  go  down  the  Glencorrin  road  at  all  ? I did  not. 

3136.  You  say  that  all  the  hay  and  straw  had  been  scattered;  was  there  any 
use  for  you  to  go  into  Ballinrobe? — No. 

3137-  None? — No.  . . 

313S.  Committee.']  Was  there  any  other  cart  that  went  away  from  Colonel 
Higgins’s  with  straw  besides  yours  ? — No ; there  was  a man  along  with  me. 


Mr.  Thomas  Killalea,  called  in ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley , 
as  follows  : 

3139.  YOU  live  at  Coleyvallea  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes.  Mr.  T.  Killalea. 

3140.  You  are  a freeholder  of  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

3H1-  Do  you  remember  the  last  election  ? — Ido.  _ k 

3M2.  Did  you  go  to  Ballinrobe  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins?— I aid. 

3143-  Did  you  vote  for  him  r — No. 

3144.  Who  did  you  vote  for? — Moore  and  Palmer. 

3145.  How  came  you  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer? — I was  taking  my 
breakfast,  and  they  took  me  out,  and  I had  to  go  down  with  them. 

3M6-  You  had  not  taken  your  breakfast? — No. 

3147.  Who  were  they? — 1 could  not  tell  who  they  were. 

3*48.  But  some  of  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

3 149-  Do  you  mean  the  Ballinrobe  mob? — I do. 

.3150.  When  you  say  that  you  had  to  go  down,  did  they  persuade  you,  or 
frighten  you,  or  what  ? — No.  , , 

3151-  Were  you  frightened  ?— They  told  me  I should  go  down,  and  they 
would  not  let  me  take  my  breakfast  till  I did  go  down. 

3152.  Did  thev  use  anv  threats? — No. 

3153-  What  did  they  say?— They  said  that  I should  go  down. 

0.53-Sess.  2.  ' 0 3 3154-  Did 
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3154.  Did  they  take  you  down  with  them? — I went  down  with  them  mvself 

3155.  How  came  you  to  break  your  promise? — I was  afraid  of  them. 

3156.  That  is  what  I want  to  know ; did  you  try  to  hide  from  them? I . 

that  was  on  Monday.  I would  not  vote  for  any  of  them  till  I had  my  master’* 
orders.  rs 

3157.  On  the  Monday? — Yes;  I went  hiding. 

3» 58.  Where  did  you  go  hiding?— They  followed  me  into  a house,  and  I had 
to  go  under  the  bed  that  was  in  the  room. 

3159.  Did  they  follow  you  ?— They  did;  and  after  they  had  gone  out  of  the 
house  I went  out,  and  they  followed  me  again  into  another  house;  and  in  that 
house  they  would  not  let  them  come  to  me,  and  ar  night  I went  home. 

3160.  You  escaped  by  night?—  I did. 

3161.  Where  did  you  go? — To  my  own  home. 

3162.  At  Coley  vallear — Yes. 

3163.  Was  that  before  you  voted  ? — It  was. 

3164.  Where  did  they  come  to  you  on  the  Tuesday  ? — T went  in  Colonel 
Higgins’s  car  into  Ballinrobe,  to  vote  for  him. 

3165.  To  vote  the  second  time? — Yes. 

3166.  Having  failed  on  the  Monday,  you  went  on  the  Tuesday? — Yes. 

3167.  To  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

3168.  Where  did  you  go  to? — I went  into  Martin  Higgins’s. 

3169.  Was  that  where  you  were  at  breakfast  when  they  came  ? — Yes. 

3170.  They  caught  you  that  time  ? — Yes,  they  caught  me;  they  said  I should 
go  with  them.  They  did  no  barm  to  me. 

3171.  Did  they  say  they  would  do  y6u  no  harm  if  you  went  with  them? — They 
told  me  to  go  with  them  and  vote,  or  else  I should  be  sorry. 

3172.  And  rather  than  be  sorry,  you  went  with  them  ? — Yes. 

3173.  And  that  was  your  reason  for  voting? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  j Buchanan. 

3174.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Mr.  Guinness;  but  the  estates  have  come  to 
one  of  his  daughters. 

3175.  You  did  not  wish  to  vote  till  you  saw  Mr.  Guinness  ? — Mr.  Burke  is  the 
agent. 

3176.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Burke? — I did. 

3177.  Where  did  you  breakfast? — At  Martin  Higgins’s. 

3178.  Do  you  know  who  came  into  you? — I could  not  tell;  they  came  in 
three  times. 

3179.  And  said  you  had  better  come  down  to  vote? — Yes. 

3180.  They  did  nothing  to  you  ? — Nothing. 

3181.  And  you  walked  down  ? — I did. 

31 82.  What  booth  did  you  poll  in? — I do  not  know. 

3183.  What  barony  are  you  in  ; Kilmaine? — I do  not  know. 

3184.  Is  it  not  Kilmaine  you  are  in? — No,  it  is  not. 

3185.  Is  it  not  in  the  barony  of  Kilmaine  you  live? — No,  it  is  not. 

3 1 86.  What  barony,  then  ? — I do  not  know  what  barony. 

3187.  Do  you  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cong? — 1 do. 

3188.  Who  went  in  with  you  to  the  polling  booth  ? — Pat  Neale  ; I do  notknow 
the  rest. 

3189.  Yon  went  up  to  the  table,  and  voted  vourself? — I did. 

3190.  Who  did  you  vote  for? — For  Moore  and  Palmer. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

3191-  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  mob  coming  for  you  that  you  voted  for 
Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  ? — Yes. 

3192.  Left  to  yourself,  you  would  have  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins?— I would, 
indeed. 
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Mr  Francis  Sullivan , called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley, 
as  follows: 

0103.  WHERE  do  you  live  ? — I live  near  Harleymount. 

3194.  You  remember  the  Sunday  before  the  polling  at  Baliinrobe? — I do. 

3195.  Palm  Sunday  f — I do. 

3196.  The  5th  April? — Yes,  I remember  the  day. 

3197.  Did  you  attend  the  chapel  at  Kilcommon  that  Sunday? — Yes. 

3198.  Who  was  the  priest  ? — The  Rev.  Michael  Joyce. 

3Ld9-  there  a part  of  the  service  that  you  call  the  last  Gospel? — Yes,  there 

is;  it  is  the  very  last  part  of  the  service. 

'3200.  Is  that  reading  some  part  of  the  Scriptures  ?— Yes,  it  is. 

3201.  Now,  do  you  remember  Mr.  Joyce,  before  he  read  the  last  Gospel, 

addressing  the  people  ?— I do.  _ 

3202.  About  Colonel  Higgins  ?— I do,  in  Irish.  ' 

3203.  You  can  speak  Irish  and  English  both  well,  I believe  ?-Middlmg  well. 
3204  Tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  in  English,  what  he  said  ? — I will. 

3205.  Now,  speak  slowly?— He  said  he  hoped  that  those  people  who  put  m 
Mr  Higgins  heretofore  would  be  able  to  put  him  out  now,  and  that  he  had  betrayed 
his  country ; that  they  would  not  support  him  any  longer ; that  they  had  got 
enough  of  him,  and  to  that  effect ; that  was  the  principal  of  it. 

3206  We  would  rather  have  the  matter  than  the  effect  at  present ; go  on  t— 
He  spoke  to  that  effect,  and  telling  the  freeholders  there  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  if  they  had  the  misfortune  to  vote  for  him,  not  to  be  tempted  by  any 
person,  or  it  would  be  worse  for  themselves.  . , . 

‘ 3207  Did  he  sav  anything  about  the  Almighty  ?-  He  did  not  say  a great  deal 

about  that ; but  that  they  had  a duty  to  God  and  a duty  to  their  country  to  per- 
form, and  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  who  had  betrayed  themselves  and  their 

C°32o8.  Did  he  say  anything  about  Archbishop  M'Hale  ?— He  said  that  it  was 
the  wish  of  the  ai’chbishop.  , 

320Q  What  was  ?— For  them  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

3210.  Did  he  say  anything  about  being  branded  as  rotten  sheep  r— He  said, 
“There  will  be  a brand  stricken  upon  you.”  He  did  not  mention  rotten  sheep  ; he 

did  not  sav  rotten  sheep.  , . , , , , , . , 

3-2U.  What  did  he  say!— He  said  they  would  be  branded,  but  he  did  not  say 

rotten  sheep. 

3212.  He  did  not  say  rotten  sheep?— No.  ,.  f .a 

32 1 3.  What  did  he  say  about  their  being  branded?-I  cannot  say  anything  fu.  thel 
than  that ; I cannot  make  anything  else  of  it  than  that,  that  there  would  be  brands 
put  upon  them  if  they  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  that  they  deserved  it 

3214.  Committee.']  "What  did  you  mean  by  ‘ brand  ; did  you  mean  that  an 
iron  was  to  be  used  ?-I  meant  that  they  would  be  marked. 

321*5.  And  bv  whom? — I cannot  say.  , , 

3216.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Did  he  not  say  anything  about  who  was  the  person  who 

would  brand  them  ? — No,  he  did  not.  ...  P 

321 7.  Now,  try  your  Irish  Spain  r-No,  he  did  not,  as  far  as  my  recollection 
goes;  I am  giving  you  the  meaning  of  what  he  said  in  Iris  . 

3218.  Did  he  say  amongst  whom  they  would  be  branded  . No. 

3210.  You  say  that  that  was  said  belore  the  last  Gospel  .—Yes. 

3220.  Was  that  before  the  service  had  concluded  ?-Before  the  service  was 
concluded  ; the  Gospel  is  the  last  part  of  the  service  except  the  De  Profundis. 

3221.  It  was  before  that?— Yes. 

3222.  Where  was  he  standing  at  the  time  . — At  the  altar. 

3223.  The  place  where  he  performs  the  mass .— Yes. 

3224.  You  say  that  he  did  not  say  anything  about  rotten  sheep  ; die I you  hear 
anything  about  scaiecrows  7— He  said  he  knew  that  there  were  some  scarecrows 

among  them,  but  he  did  not  mention  their  names.  j He 

3225.  Did  he  say  anything  to  the  people  ot  the  family  o^eumugsj-He 

said  this  ; that  there  were  gentlemen  there  who  some  time  ag  oAnvthing 

bracken  their  shins  at  the  tenants’  fires,and  get  au  egg 
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they  could  get,  and  that  old  Jack  Hasham,  who  v 
did  not  care  for  them,  that  he  was  independent  of  them. 
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Mr. F. Sullivan.  3226.  You  said  something  about  the  tenants? — Yes,  Jack  Hasham  ; that  he 

did  not  care  for  them,  and  that  he  was  independent  of’  them. 

*9  June  1857.  3227.  Did  he  mention  them  byname? — Yes. 

3228.  Is  that  Jennings  the  first  cousin  of  the  present  Lord  Clanmorris  ?— I believe 
there  is  a relationship  between  them  ; I do  not  say  there  is. 

3229.  Whose  tenant  was  Jack  Hasham  ? — He  was  Mr.  Jennings’  tenant. 

3230.  Mr.  Jennings  had  other  tenants  freeholders,  several,  had  he  not?  - He 
had  others. 

3231.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Joyce  busy  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — I did  indeed- 
I believe  I know  him  well. 

3232.  Independent  of  your  own  personal  experience,  did  you  see  him  canvassing 
voters,  and  bringing  them  up  to  the  poll? — I saw  him  bringing  in  voters  to 
Ballinrobe. 

3233.  You  saw  him  in  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

3234.  What  was  he  doing  there? — He  was  bus}'. 

3235.  Doing  what? — Up  and  down. 

3236.  I ask  you  whether  he  was  helping  to  bring  up  voters  for  Mr.  Hi  wins  or 
for  Mr.  Moore?— I will  not  answer ; I suppose  it  is  very  well  known  who  he  was 
taking  part  with  after  what  I have  said  already. 

3237.  Well  now,  do  you  remember  on  the  7th  of  April  ? — I do. 

3238.  Three  horses  being  let  out,  or  something  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  horses  of 
Mr.  Higgins’  freeholders. 

3239.  Do  you  remember  hearing  about  them? — I do. 

3240.  Did  you  go  out  to  look  for  those  horses  ? — I did. 

3241.  Well  now,  when  you  were  within  about  a mile  and  half  from  Ballinrobe, 
did  you  meet  Mr.  Joyce? — I did. 

3242.  Where  was  he,  on  the  road? — He  was  in  a car  bringing  in  freeholders. 

3243.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you? — He  asked  ‘‘where  I was  going,  lad,”  or 
something  to  that  effect ; I do  not  know  the  words  exactly  ; I said,  “ I am  going 
about  my  little  business.”  “ Come,”  says  he.  I got  intimation  a little  before 
that  about  the  man  with  the  two  horses  ; he  spoke  to  me,  came  to  me  and  said, 
“ Catch  that  fellow,  and  put  him  in  the  boghole,”  says  he.  There  was  a boghole 
on  one  side  of  us. 

3244.  Committee.']  Was  that  Father  Joyce? — Yes,  Father  Joyce. 

324,5.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Well? — The  man  ran  up,  and  he  says,  “ Now,  do  not 
put  him  in  the  boghole ; put  the  gutter  down  his  mouth.” 

3246.  You  mean  the  mud? — The  wet  gutter,  it  has  that  meaning;  there 
was  mud. 

3247.  And  did  they  put  it  down  your  mouth  ?— One  man  with  his  stick  took  it 
on  the  top  of  the  stick,  and  put  it  down  my  mouth,  and  another  struck  me  along- 
side the  head  with  an  ash  stick. 

3248.  This  man  who  held  you,  where  did  he  hold  you?— Between  them  I was 
held  up,  and  in  the  confusion  I was  in,  I could  not  rightly  tell  you  ; but  I found 
iny  head  struck  at  the  time.  I did  not  expect  it  from  Joyce;  he  and  I were  on 
good  terms  before  that. 

3249.  I believe  you  called  out  to  Mr.  Joyce? — When  the  man  did  that,  he 
said,  “ I will  make  a beggar  of  you,  and  a beggar  of  your  crippled  son.” 

3250.  Committee.]  Did  Mr.  Joyce  say  that?— He  did  say  that  to  me  afterl 
got  released. 

3251.  “ I will  make  a beggar  of  you”  : — Yes  ; “ I will  make  a beggar  of  you, 
aud  a beggar  of  your  crippled  son.”  * 

3252.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  When  he  said  that,  what  did  you  do? — [ said,  “ Mr. 
Joyce,  you  are  spoiling  your  friends  at  the  election  much  more  than  you  are 
serving  them and  he  jumped  off  the  car,  and  made  them  follow  me;  and  they 
.threw  their  sticks  aside,  and  literally  plastered  me  from  head  to  foot  with  mud 
•with  their  sticks.  I said,  “ Mr.  Joyce,  you  are  injuring  your  friends  at  the  election 
more  than  you  are  serving  them  j”  and  he  jumped  out  of  the  car  a second  time, 
and  called  those  men,  and  made  them  plaster  me  from  top  to  bottom ; he  made 
<them  throw  their  sticks  on  one  side,  and  plaster  me,  so  that  the  public  would  see 
and  know  what  I was  doing,  and  what  I was. 

3253-  Committee.]  You  are  an  elector? — No,  I am  not;  I was  engaged  at 
the  election. 

3254.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  You  were  going  to  collect  the  horses ; to  try  and  col- 
lect the  horses  belonging  to  the  voters  ? — Yes. 

3255-  The 
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3^55-  The  horses  that  had  strayed  away  ? — Yes. 

3256.  You' were  in  the  interest  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes,  I was. 

3257.  Did  Mr.  Joyce  say  anything  to  you  about  being  in  the  interest  of  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — No,  not  then ; not  a word  about  that  then. 

325S.  When  did  he? — Oh!  long  before  the  election  he  was  speaking  to  me 
about  it. 

3259.  Now,  do  you  not  remember  when  they  plastered  you  what  he  said  about 
Colonel  Higgins  then?— Really  I forget. 

3260.  Now,  try  and  recollect ; I should  be  very  glad  if  you  would  recollect 
those  words;  do  you  recollect  the  word  “villain”? — Yes;  he  told  those  men 
to  plaster  me. 

3261.  Tell  us  what  he  said? — He  told  the  men  that  I was  assisting  that  villain 
Higgins;  that  is  what  he  said. 

3262.  Committee.']  Are  you  a Roman-catholic  ? — I am. 

Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

3263.  You  live  at  Harleymount,  you  say? — I do. 

3264.  How  do  you  get  your  bread? — I have  my  bread  by  my  pen,  mostly. 

3265.  What  are  you? — I am  a job  clerk.  I have  a business  with  the  high 
constable  of  the  barony,  and  I am  a job  clerk. 

3266.  You  attend  quarter  sessions  and  petty  sessions? — Not  petty  sessions,  but 
I do  quarter  sessions. 

3267.  You  say  that  you  heard  this  address  in  Irish  of  Mr.  Joyce?—  Yes. 

3268.  You  tell  us  of  something  very  wonderful  after  the  Gospel? — No; 
before  it. 

3269.  Was  there  anything  at  all  wonderful  in  the  priest  addressing  the  people 
so?— No. 

3270.  Is  it  not  always  the  practice  when  the  priest  addresses  the  people  upon 
any  subject  it  is  after  the  communion,  and  before  the  Gospel? — Many  of  them. 

3271.  Are  not  the  Catholic  clergy  constantly  in  the  habit  of  addressing  their 
flocks,  and  pointing  out  to  them  what  they  conceive  to  be  a proper  course  for 
them  to  pursue  ? — Yes. 

3272.  Committee.]  Upon  purely  religious  matters  or  politics,  or  anything  that 
comes  into  their  head? — Both.  At  the  time  that  anything  comes  into  their 
head. 

3273.  They  are  accustomed  to  do  that? — Yes. 

3274.  Mr."  Buchanan.]  Do  they  not  frequently  address  the  flock  on  other 
matters  than  religious  matters  ? — They  do. 

3275.  And  from  the  steps  of  the  altar? — And  from  the  steps  of  the  altar. 

3276.  You  came  out  of  Ballinrobe  this  morning  to  look  after  the  horses? — 
I did. 

3277.  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  it? — Between  9 and  10;  about  10;  I 
cannot  exactly  say ; it  was  not  after. 

3278.  Had  you  taken  anything  stronger  than  tea  that  morning  ? — I did  not 
indeed  take  anything  that  morning. 

3279.  You  are  quite  certain  ? — I am. 

3280.  You  never  do? — I do. 

3281.  You  have  not  taken  the  pledge? — No. 

3282.  Mr.  Jovce  was  going  in,  you  say,  on  a carr — He  was. 

3283.  You  are  not  a voter  yourself? — No. 

3284.  I suppose  he  was  going  on  one  of  the  cars  that  run  between  Harley- 
mount and  Ballinrobe  r — Yes. 

3285.  He  bad  freeholders  with  him  ? — Yes. 

3286.  Is  that  anything  very  wonderful  ? — No. 

3287.  You  say  that  it  was  well  known  whom  lie  supported ; what  do  you  mean 
by  that? — Because  I mentioned  to  you  when  he  spoke  so  much  against  Colonel 
Higgins ; when  he  spoke  so  much  against  him  I supposed  he  was  on  the  other 
side ; that  was  my  meaning. 

3288.  Committee.]  That  was  your  inference? — That  was  my  inference,  and 
what  every  person  inferred  too. 

3289.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Do  you  not  believe  that  he  supported  Mr.  Palmer  more 

warmly  than  he  did  Mr.  Moore?— I do  not;  I believe  he  supported  Mr.  Moore 
£nd  Captain  Palmer  together  : in  conjunction,  _ 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  P 3290.  Did 
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3290.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  anybody  to  employ  you  at  that  election’ 
—I  did. 

3291.  Who  did  you  apply  to? — Mr.  Griffin. 

3292.  Anybody  else? — I did. 

3293.  To  any  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  people? — No. 

3294.  To  any  of  Mr.  Moore’s  people?— I did  not  at  this  election. 

3295.  Who  else  did  you  apply  to? — To  the  sub-sheriff,  Mr.  Routledge;  and 
he  recommended  me  to  Mr.  Griffin. 

3296.  The  high  sheriff  is  Colonel  Higgins’  father? — He  is,  I understand. 

3297.  Mr.  Routledge  is  his  sub-sheriff? — Yes. 

3298.  Then  they  did  not  put  you  into  the  bog-hole  ? — No,  they  did  not;  I will 
say  that  much. 

3299.  Did  you  go  back  to  Ballinrobe  that  day? — Yes,  I did,  after  I had  got  up 
the  horses. 

3300.  Nobody  molested  you?— No;  I went  after  that  and  washed  my  coat, 
and  washed  myself  as  well  as  I could.  Before  I went  to  look  for  the  horses',  I had 
to  go  and  wash  my  coat,  and  my  hat  and  myself  in  a bog-hole.  I was  so  plastered 
with  mud,  that  I could  not  go  into  the  town. 

3301.  Now,  did  not  Mr.  Joyce  speak  very  good-humouredly  to  you  when  he 
met  you  at  first? — No,  indeed  he  did  not. 

3302.  I suppose  you  are  not  a favourite  of  his? — So  much  so,  that  he  prevailed 
on  me  three  weeks  before  this  election  to  go  and  get  employment  at  this  election, 
telling  me,  “ Never  mind  whether  it  is  Mr.  Moore,  or  Mr.  Palmer,  or  any  one 
else.”  He  told  that  I should  not  be  idle,  but  might  get  employment  by  some  one. 
He  said  to  me,  “ You  are  a poor  man ; get  employment ; no  matter  whether  it  is 
Moore,  or  Palmer,  or  Higgins.” 

3303.  Committee.']  That  was  three  weeks  before  r — A fortnight  before. 

3304.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Was  he  not  aware  during  that  whole  fortnight  that  you 
were  employed  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — During  that  fortnight  he  did  not  say  a word 
against  Mr.  Higgins. 

3305.  Do  you  not  reside  quite  close  to  his  house? — Yes,  very  next  door. 

3306.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  he  did  not  know  that  you  were 
employed  by  Colonel  Higgins  ? — He  lives  next  door. 

3307.  Did  he  say  one  unkind  word  to  you  ? — He  committed  a very  unkind  act 
to  me  when  he  collared  me  on  the  road. 

3308.  From  the  time  he  knew  that  you  were  employed  till  when  he  met  you  on 
the  road  that  day,  did  he  say  one  unkind  word  to  you  ? — No. 

3309.  Chairman.]  When  do  you  suppose  it  was  that  Mr.  Joyce  first  under- 
stood you  to  be  employed  by  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I believe  he  did  a week  before 
the  election. 

3310.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  And  during  that  entire  week,  you  living  next  door  to 
him,  did  you  not  often  meet  him? — No,  I did  not;  I was  most  writing  at  Mr. 
Routledge’s,  the  high  constable. 

3311.  Where  were  you? — I was  at  home,  and  I was  also  writing  at  Mr. 
Rout.Iedge’s. 

3312.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  speak  to  him? — I will  not  swear  that 
I did  net  see  him,  but  I will  swear  that  I had  no  conversation  with  him. 

3313.  Committee .]  Did  you  consider  it  a mark  of  friendship  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Joyce  to  put  you  in  a bog-hole? — Indeed  I did  not;  I considered  it  quite  the 
reverse. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

3314.  You  saw  the  priest’s  car ; was  that  hired  for  the  occasion  ? — No,  they  are 
hired  cars. 

3315.  They  are  there  for  any  one  that  likes  ? — Yes. 

3316.  That  is  different  from  the  cars  that  go  regularly  backward  and  forward 
with  passengers  ? — Yes. 

3317.  Do  you  believe  that  Mr.  Joyce  supported  Captain  Palmer  for  the  sake 
of  Mr.  Moore,  or  Mr.  Moore  for  the  sake  of  Captain  Palmer? — I will  not  say 
which  ; I cannot  say  which  ; I will  not  form  an  idea  of  it ; I could  not  say  it  on 
mv  oath. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Mortis,  30"  die  Junii,  1867. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over  ; all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


William  Bellchambers  was  called  in  ; and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Hale,  as  follows  : 

3318.  ARE  you  in  the  employment  of  Colonel  Higgins? — I am.  W.  Bellchambers. 

3319*  What  are  you  ; his  groom,  or  what  ? — His  groom  and  valet.  ' 

3320.  Do  you  remember  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — I do.  3°  June  1®57> 

3321.  I believe  Colonel  Higgins  lives  at  Glencorrib? — Not  at  present;  at 
Mount  Pleasant  at  present. 

3322.  By  the  Committee.']  Is  that  in  the  same  county? — In  the 'same  county. 

3323.  Mr.  j Hale]  Do  you  recollect  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April? — I do. 

3324.  On  that  day  were  you  at  Glencorrib  at  all? — We  passed  by  it. 

3325.  Where  were  you  going  to? — We  were  going  to  Cong. 

3326.  How  were  you  travelling  ? — In  a mail  phaeton. 

3327.  With  a coachman  or  postillion  ? — With  a postillion. 

3328.  What  part  of  the  mail  phaeton  were  you  seated  in  ? — I was  sitting 
behind. 

3329.  After  you  went  through  Cong  you  would  be  on  the  road  to  Ballinrobe  ? 

— We  returned  a little  way  on  the  road  that  we  went ; we  returned  on  to  take  the 
left-hand  road  to  Cong ; by  the  right-hand  road  we  came,  into  Cong,  and  we  took 
the  left-hand  road  to  Ballinrobe. 

3330.  By  the  Committee.]  Are  you  Irish  or  English  ? — English. 

3331.  Mr.  Hale.]  On  your  way  from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe  did  you  meet  any- 
body 1 — Yes. 

3332.  At  what  time  was  it? — In  the  evening. 

3333.  At  what  time  in  the  evening? — From  half-past  eight  to  nine  o’clock. 

3334.  Whom  did  you  meet? — We  met  a large  mob. 

3335*  Was  anybody  with  them? — There  was. 

3336.  Who  was  that  ’—The  Rev.  Peter  Conway  was  one. 

3337-  By  the  Committee.]  How  did  you  know  it  was  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  r *• — 

I have  known  him  the  last  seven  years. 

3338.  Mr.  Hale.]  How  long  have  you  lived  in  Ireland?— I have  been  going 
backwards  and  forwards  with  Colonel  Higgins  for  nine  years. 

3339.  By  the  Committee.]  You  say  that  Mr.  Conway  was  with  the  mob;  do 
you  mean  that  he  was  a son  of  leader  of  the  mob  ? — He  was  in  the  centre  of  them 
when  we  came  up  to  them. 

3340.  Surrounded  by  the  mob  ? — Surrounded. 

3341.  Was  he  on  foot  or  on  horseback  ? — On  horseback. 

3342.  Mr.  Hale.]  You  say  Father  Conway  was  on  horseback? — He  was. 

3343.  Did  you  see  any  cars  ? — There  were  two.^ 

3344.  Were  they  empty,  or  was  there  anybody  in  them  ? — They  were  full. 

334,5.  Do  you  know  who  were  in  them  ? — I did  not  know  any  one  particularly, 

with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Conway. 

3346.  When  you  met  this  mob  tell  the  Committee  what  occurred?  When  we 
first  came  we  just  passed  the  first  car;  the  other  car  was  a little  in  the  way,  and 
Mr.  Conway  rode  up  to  the  carriage  and  he  asked  who  was  this  ; Ct  Who  have  we 
here?”  “ Boys,”  he  says,  “ this  is  Colonel  Higgins.”  And  then  Colonel  Higgins 
gave  the  postillion  orders  to  drive  on ; and  at  these  words  Mr.  Conway  says,  “ At 
him,  boys.”  But  the  postillion  then  set  to  whipping  the  horses,  and  he  galloped 
awav  as  fast  as  he  could ; and  the  stones  and  sticks  then  flew  in  a shower. 

0^53 — Sess.  2.  p 2 3347-  By 
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3347.  By  the  Committee.']  You  say  you  have  known  Mr.  Conway  for  seven 
years  ? — Yes. 

3348.  Did  Father  Conway  not  know  Colonel  Higgins  by  sight  ? — He  was  a 
little  behind  when  he  first  came  up. 

3349.  He  could  not  see  who  was  in  the  carriage  ? — Not  until  he  rode  up  to  the 
carriage. 

3350.  Mr.  Hale.']  After  the  shower  of  sticks  and  stones,  you  made  your  escape  5 
—We  did. 

3351.  You  then  arrived  at  Ballinrobe  ? — We  did ; I may  mention  that  I picked 
up  three  stones  in  the  phaeton. 

3352.  Large  stones? — Yes,  and  there  were  13  or  14  marks  of  stones  on  the 
phaeton. 

3353 . You  picked  up  three  stones,  I understood  you  to  say,  in  the  phaeton,  and 
there  are  13  or  14  indentations  on  the  phaeton? — Yes;  two  at  Colonel  Higgins’ 
feet,  and  one  in  the  part  where  I was  sitting. 

3354.  When  you  got  into  Ballinrobe,  in  what  state  did  you  find  the  town? — 
There  was  a very  large  concourse  of  people  there  at  the  time  we  entered  the 
towm  ; they  were  in  the  greatest  uproar. 

3355.  Did  you  stay  with  Colonel  Higgins  all  the  time  he  was  in  Ballinrobe? — 

I did. 

3356.  At  whose  house  did  he  stay  ? -Mr.  Robert  Tighe’s. 

3357.  Did  you  see  any  police  or  military  near  ? — I did. 

3358.  Was  it  guarded  ? — It  was. 

3359.  All  the  time  ? — All  the  time. 

3360.  Did  you  observe  the  state  of  the  town  during  the  polling  ? — I did. 

3361.  What  was  the  state? — It  was  in  a constant  state  of  excitement. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

3362.  Have  you  been  ever  present  at  an  election  before? — I have. 

3363.  In  Mayo  ? — I have. 

3364.  Probably  at  Ballinrobe? — I have  been  through  Ballinrobe. 

3365.  Were  you  ever  at  an  election  at  Ballinrobe  before  ? — I was  at  the  last. 

3366.  At  the  1852  election  ? — Yes. 

3367.  You  say  there  was  excitement;  does  that  answer  apply  to  the  Wednes- 
day as  well  as  to  the  other  two  days? — Yes;  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  on  the 
Wednesday. 

3368.  Still  the  people  were  excited  on  the  Wednesday? — Well,  they  were 
not;  it  was  quiet  on  the  Wednesday  on  account  of  the  placard  issued  by  Mr. 
Conway. 

3369.  I asked  you  whether  it  was  quiet  on  the  Wednesday  or  not? — It  was 
quiet  on  the  Wednesday. 

3370.  Then  you  qualify  your  former  answer? — I will  say  it  was  quiet  on  the 
Wednesday. 

3371.  Was  it  quiet  on  the  Tuesday  afternoon? — It  was  not. 

3372.  How  long  did  you  remain  there? — I remained  there  until  the  Wednesday 
evening. 

3373*  Did  Colonel  Higgins  address  the  electors  on  Wednesday  evening? — No. 

3374.  He  did  not  ? — He  did  not. 

3375.  He  went  home  on  that  evening? — He  did. 

3376.  In  the  mail  phaeton  ? — In  the  mail  phaeton. 

3377.  How  long  had  Colonel  Higgins  been  in  Ireland  before  the  election? — 
I should  think  about  three  weeks. 

3378.  I suppose  occupied  in  canvassing? — Yes. 

3379.  How  far  is  this  place,  Glencorrib,  from  Ballinrobe  ? — Six  miles. 

3380.  Was  Colonel  Higgins  in  Ballinrobe  frequently  during  the  canvass? — 
No  : he  was  not. 

3381.  He  did  not  canvass  personally  there? — No. 

3382.  That  is,  not  to  your  knowledge;  you  were  not  there  with  him  ? — I was 
not  there  with  him. 

3383.  Were  you  at  Castlebar  with  Colonel  Higgins,  at  the  nomination5 — 

I WHS. 

3384.  That  was  on  the  Friday? — That  was  on  the  Friday. 

3385.  Before  the  Monday,  the  first  polling-day  ? — Yes. 

3386.  Just 
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86.  Just  turn  your  attention  to  Sunday  the  5th  of  April : you  did  not  go 
through"  Ballinrobe  in  your  way  to  Cong?  No. 

.387.  Had  Colonel  Higgins  been  canvassing  at  Cong  on  that  day!— He  went 
to  see  some  friends  at  Cong  on  that  day. 

3388.  Some  voters  I suppose  ?— Yes. 

3389.  Then  when  you  came  towards  Ballinrobe,  in  the  evening,  yon  met  Mr. 
Conway  and  those  people  going  towards  Cong? — Towards  Cong. 

33qo.  At  what  time  do  you  say  that  was  ? — X think  about  half-past  eight. 

3301'.  It  was  dark  then,  was  not  it  f — It  was  not  very  dark ; it  was  just  getting 
dusk  at  that  time  ; it  was  somewhere  about  eight  or  half-past  eight ; I do  not 
know  exactly  the  hour,  but  from  the  light  I should  say  it  was  about  half-past 

^3392.  At  all  events,  from  the  light,  you  would  say  it  was  past  eight  o’clock  ? 

11  3393-  Where  and  how  often  had  you  seen  Mr.  Conway  before  ?— I cannot  give 
vou  the  times. 

■ 3394.  Very  frequently  ?— Very  frequently.  \ 

3393  You  say  he  was  on  horseback  ? — He  was. 

3396.  Whereabout;  was  there  anybody  with  him?— There  was  a very  large 
crowd  with  him. 

3397.  How  many  cars  were  there  with  him  !— 1 wo. 

3398.  Are  you  sure  about  the  time  you  are  speaking  of  r — Yes,  about  half-past 

eight":  from  eight  to  half-past.  . ,, 

3399.  Do  you  undertake  to  say  that  the  words  you  have  mentioned  were  the 

words  used  ? — I do.  , , , •,  . . 

3400.  That  is  all  you  heard  ?— That  is  all  I heard  ; we  drove  away,  glad  to  get 

te chancy  ^ Committee.]  Were  the  words  said  in  English?— It  was  in 

^.Wbat  distance  is  it  from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe  i-I  believe  it  is  five  miles 

3403.  Can  you  tell  us  in  what  part  of  the  road  it  was  you  met  him;  how  far 
from  Ballinrobe  ? — I should  think  about  four  miles  and  a half  from  Ballinrobe  , 
about  half  a mile  or  three  quarters  of  a mile  out  from  Cong. 

3404.  You  went  in,  you  say,  after  thdt,  to  Ballinrobe,  that  evemngr— We 

d' 3405.  Was  Colonel  Higgins  constantly  about  during  the  election  ?— He  was 
backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Court-house.  i j ? 

5406.  And  continued  to  he  so  until  the  Wednesday,  when  the : poll was  dosecL 
-Yes;  he  went  about  twice;  I think  if  he  went  twice  m the  day,  it  was  the 
most. 

3407.  Twice  in  the  day  ? — Yes. 

3408.  He  stayed  there  some  time  when  he  went  there  .'-—I es. 

3409.  Did  he  dine  at  Mr.  Tighe’s  house?— He  did. 

3410.  Every  day  f — Everyday.  . , . 

3411.  And  friends  with  him? — And  friends  with  him. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

3.412..  You  mean,  when  you  say  that  Cong  is  six  miles  from  Ballinrobe,  that  it 

15  3413'1 Auho^ti ma  when  he  went  backwards  and  forwards  to  the  Court- 
house,  had  he  an  escort  with  him  ? — Yes. 

TV- mean  since  the  nomination  ?-Since  w, : arrived 
in  Ballinrobe  on  the  Sunday  eveuing,  every  time  he  went  out  he  had  an  escort. 
3416.  Mr  .Hale.]  During  the  days  of  the  polling  r- During  the  days  of  the 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


W.  Bellchambcrs. 


30  June  1857... 


Bernard  M Manus,  Esq.,  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  O’Malley , as  follows : 

3417-  YOU  are  a Magistrate  of  the  County  Mayo  ?— 1 am. 

3418.  Where  do  you  reside? — At  Barley  Hill.  - Qunnfiml 

3419-  What  neighbourhood  is  that  in  r — In  the  neigh  our  o j j,ejjeve 

0.53— Sess.  2.  53  ^ 
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3420.  I believe  you  are  a Roman -catholic  ? — Yes. 

3421.  You  were  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

3422.  By  the  Committee .]  Swinford  is  in  the  Barony  of  Claremorris  ? — No  in 
the  Barony  of  Gallen. 

3423.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Is  there  a place  called  Bohola,  at  which  you  were  in 
the  habit  of  attending  ? — Yes ; it.  is  a village. 

3424.  Who  is  the  parish  priest  at  Bohola? — The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Nicholas. 

3425.  Is  there  a priest  of  the  name  of  the  Rev.  James  Halligan? — Yes. 

3426.  Were  you  at  the  chapel  of  Bohola  on  the  Sunday  before  Palm-Sunday 
— I was. 

3427.  That  is  the  Sunday  before  the  5th  of  April  ? — Yes. 

3428.  Was  the  Rev.  James  Halligan  there? — He  was. 

3429.  And  also  Mr.  M‘Nicholas,  the  parish  priest? — He  was. 

3430.  Did  Mr.  Halligan  say  anything  in  the  the  course  of  the  mass  with  refer- 
ence to  Colonel  Higgins  ? — He  did  after  mass. 

343].  Before  leaving  the  chapel? — Yes. 

3432.  Just  say  what  it  was? — He  said  that  the  bishops,  the  Roman-catholic 
bishops,  had  come  to  a resolution  that  he  should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuin® 
election. 

3433-  By  the  Committee .]  You  mean  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

3434.  What  was  Mr.  Halligan? — He  was  the  curate  of  the  parish. 

3435.  Mr.  O'Malley^]  Was  this  said  in  Irish  or  English? — In  English. 

3436.  "Well? — That  his  previous  conduct  did  not  entitle  him  to  the  confidence 
of  the  people,  that  he  had  betrayed  the  trust  given  to  him,  and  that  they  had 
determined  to  support  Mr.  Palmer  in  preference,  though  he  was  a conservative. 

3437.  Was  anything  said  about  any  other  candidate? — Oh,  that  every  good 
Catholic  ought  to  support  Mr.  Moore. 

3438.  Who  did  he  say  had  come  to  the  determination  to  support  Captain 
Palmer  ? — The  bishops,  and  also  the  priests ; a great  majority  of  the  priests  of 
the  county. 

3439.  By  the  Committee.']  You  say  the  bishops  ; was  anything  said  about  the 
archbishop? — Yes;  I think  he  said  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishops  of  the 
diocese. 

3440.  Are  you  quite  sure  of  that ; have  you  a distinct  recollection  of  the 
archbishop’s  name  ? — No  ; I have  a strong  impression  upon  my  mind  ; I will  not 
swear  that  he  actually  used  the  word,  but  the  strong  impression  upon  my  mind  is 
that  he  did  do  so. 

3441.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Was  anything  said  about  a meeting  at  Castlebar?— 
That  there  was  a meeting  of  clergymen. 


3442.  Mr.  Karslalce .]  Who  said  that? — Mr.  Halligan  ; this  is  all  by  Mr.  Hal- 
ligan ; that  there  was  a meeting  of  Catholic  priests,  and  they  had  come  to  the 
resolution  of  ousting  Colonel  Higgins,  if  possible. 

3443.  Mr.  0'Malley.~\  You  have  not  told,  I believe,  the  whole  of  what  was 
said? — Oh  no,  nor  anything  like  it;  he  was  speaking,  I suppose,  for  a quarter 
of  an  hour. 

3444.  And  not  much  in  praise  of  Colonel  Higgins  all  the  time? — Quite  the 
contrary. 

3445.  This  raised  your  bile  a little,  I believe? — Very  much  so. 

3446.  What  did  you  do  ? — I felt  called  on 

3447.  Mr.  Karslake .]  What  did  you  do? — I stood  up  to  reply. 

3448.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Well? — With  very  great  reluctance  indeed  in  such  a 
sacred  place. 

3449.  What  occurred  when  you  stood  up? — I spoke  for  a few  minutes,  contra- 
dicting many  of  the  statements  that  Mr.  Halligan  made. 

3450.  Well? — And  the  moment  I stood  up  he  called  out  to  the  parish  priest, 
and  aloud  to  the  congregation,  not  to  hear  me. 

3451 . I believe  you  have  a great  deal  of  influence  amongst  the  people  ?— 1 *'ave 
some  local  influence ; some  small  influence. 

3452.  You  were  safer  in  a congregation  of  that  kind  ; I mean  than  a strange 

would  have  been  ? — Oh,  decidedly ; I should  have  been  very  sorry  to  have  done 
the  same  in  any  other  place;  that  is,  in  any  other  chapel.  , 

3453.  Just  tell  us  all  that  occurred,  will  you,  as  nearly  as  you  canr — He  calle 
out  then  not  to  allow  me  to  speak.  I appealed  then  to  the  parish  priest,  that  as 
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be  had  introduced  such  a subject  in  such  a sacred  place,  I could  not  be  blamed  B.  M‘Marws,  Esq. 

for  replying  to  it,  and  I did  reply.  

3454.  Just  tell  me;  was  there  any  allusion  addressed  to  the  non-electors? — 30  June  1857. 

Just  tell  us,  as  distinctly  as  you  can,  what  it  was?— After  calling 
upon  the  voters,  those  who  had  votes,  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  he  said, 

“ Those  who  have  not  votes  can  be  of  great  use  too.” 

•■>456.  Is  that  all? — That  concluded  his  discourse ; he  concluded  with  that. 

3457.  Did  he  say  how  they  might  be  of  use? — No;  but  it  was  quite  evident. 

Mr.  Karslake.]  That  is  an  answer  “ No,”  if  you  give  that  answer. 


3458.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Have  you  told  us  in  substance  what  occurred  ? — Yes. 

3459-  Mass  immediately  ended  I suppose,  and  you  went  away  ? — I went  away 
immediately  after  that;  after  the  discourse. 

3460.  Was  the  mob  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swinford,  and  the  whole  of  that 
neighbourhood,  excited  ? — I perceived  a marked  difference  in  the  feeling  of  the 
people  after  that  Sunday. 

3461.  You  had  been,  I suppose,  canvassing  before  ? — I had,  for  some  time 
before. 

3462.  Will  you  tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  ; it  is  difficult  to  get  at  these  things 
by  a mere  statement ; what  was  the  difference  you  saw  ? 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question  ; this  witness  could  not  state  what 
the  feelings  of  the  people  were ; he  must  confine  his  evidence  to  the  facts 
within  his  own  knowledge. 


The  Chairman  stated  that  the  “ marked  difference,”  as  it  appeared  to  the 
witness,  might  be  given. 

3463.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  You  say  you  observed  a marked  change  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  people? — Yes. 

3464.  In  what  respect?— In  their  demeanor,  that  was  what  I intended  to 

convey.  . „ 

3465.  I do  not  understand  “demeanor”  exactly;  what  does  it  mean.'  When 

1 asked  them  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  there  was  more  difficulty  upon  their 
part ; they  appealed  to  their  priests  ; to  the  instructions  their  priests  gave  them  to 
support  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer.  . 

3466.  That  was  a week  before  the  election.  As  the  election  drew  near,  did 
you  find  more  difficulty  in  canvassing  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3467.  What  did  that  arise  from  ? — I could  only  attribute  it  to  that  cause. 

3468.  Were  there  any  people  about,  or  anything  of  that  kind  r— I do  not  recol- 
lect any  particular  case  ; but  that  was  the  general  feeling. 

3469.  In  getting  up  voters  to  the  poll  at  Swinford,  had  you  to  resort  to  any 
extraordinary  means? — I had  to  bring  out  escorts. 

3470.  In  your  judgment,  were  those  escorts  necessary  ?— Decidedly. 

3471.  What  were  they  necessary  for;  why  were  they  necessary.  To  protect 
the  freeholders. 

3472.  From  what  ?— From  the  violence  of  the  mob. 

3473.  Then  1 conclude  there  was  a mob  there  during  the  election  t inere 


was. 

3474.  Was  that  in  the  town  of  Swinford  ?— In  the  town  and  m other  parts. 

3475.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  Swinford  one  of  the  polling  places  r It 
was. 

3476.  What  sized  town  is  it?— I should  say  scarcely  a thousand  people;  not 

so  many ; I ’cannot  exactly  say.  , , . , 

3477.  W'ere  you  acting  merely  as  a magistrate  there,  or  had  you  received 

■abat  we  have  heard  called  a deputation  ? — I had  a deputation  from  the 
sheriff.  T 

.3478.  Were  you  armed?— No;  I had  no  arms  of  my  own  available,  and  I 
did  not  wish  to  apply  to  any  one  for  them.  . . 

3479-  Were  the  soldiers  cavalry  or  infantry  ?— Infantry  on  one  occasion,  ana 
cavalry  on  another  occasion,  and  police  on  a further  occasion.  . 

3480.  Do  you  recollect  the  regiments  ?— I think  the  cavalry  were  the  4m 
Bragoons,  and  the  infantry  the  38th.  I think  so. 

3481.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  You  say  that  it  was  necessary  to  have  escorts  to  protect 
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B.  MlManut,  Esq.  them  from  the  violence  of  the  mob  ; did  you  see  any  priests  engaged  upon  th 

occasion  ? — I did  on  one  occasion  in  Swinford.  ^ e 

30  June  1857.  3482.  When  ? — The  day  that  Mr.  Moore  came  to  canvas  the  town. 

3483.  I will  take  that  presently  ; but  during  the  election  did  you  see  any  priests 

engaged? — Several  times ; several  clergymen.  ss 

3484.  What  were  they  doing  ? — They  appeared  to  be  most  actively  engaged 

for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer.  e 0 

3485.  Bringing  up  freeholders  r — Bringing  up  freeholders. 

3486.  By  the  Committee .]  Was  that  in  Swinford  ? — In  Swinford. 

3487.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Did  it  appear  to  you  that  they  were  engaged  there  or 
their  agents  bringing  up  freeholders  ; do  you  know  what  tally  clerk  means?— An 
out  agent,  I believe ; that  is  my  idea. 

3488.  Is  it  the  business  of  a tally  clerk  to  bring  up  voters  ? — I should  say  so, 
decidedly. 

3489.  You  tell  us  you  saw  the  priests  engaged  actively  in  bringing  up  voters  to 
the  poll? — Yes. 

3490.  In  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll  for  Colonel  Higgins,  had  you  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  some  of  them  1 — We  lost  one,  one  day  ; on  one  occasion  there  was 
one  taken  off,  even  though  we  had  a large  escort  of  soldiers. 

3491.  What  was  his  name? — Michael  Durcan. 

3492.  Was  he  with  you  ? — He  was. 

3493.  You  say  he  was  with  you ; on  a car,  I suppose  ? — He  was  with  us  in  the 
escort  of  the  cars. 

3494.  Just  tell  us  what  happened  ? — I will. 

3495.  By  the  Committee. \ This  was  going  to  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

3496.  Mr.  O' Malley]  What  happened  ? — Coming  down  from  Swinford  we  went 
to  his  house,  having  his  father  at  Swinford  previously;  he  came  in  to  poll  for 
Colonel  Higgins  ; we  went  for  his  son,  whom  we  expected,  and  had  every  reason 
to  expect,  would  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.  He  came  with  us  perfectly  volun- 
tarily, without  any  difficulty  whatever;  he  came  up  on  the  cars,  and  accompanied 
us  further  on,  where  we  were  going  for  other  freeholders  to  Bahola,  on  our  return 
through  a village  called  Ballymiles. 

3497.  Is  that  on  Mr.  Moore’s  estate? — Yes;  we  found  a large  number  of 
tenants  and  other  people ; tenants  of  Mr.  Moore’s,  and  other  people  collected  upon 
our  return. 

3498.  Do  you  know  a man  of  the  name  of  M‘Donnell? — He  was  there,  and 
apparently  leading  them  on ; at  the  head  of  them. 

3499.  What  is  he  ? — I believe  an  under  bailiff  of  Mr.  Moore’s. 

3500.  Do  you  know  his  Christian  name  ? — Mark  M‘Donnell,  I believe. 

3501.  You  say  leading  them  on  ; was  this  mob  armed  in  any  way? — Some  had 
sticks,  but,  generally  speaking,  they  were  not  armed. 

3502.  When  you  say  sticks,  I do  not  know  that  the  Committee  here  could 
quite  understand  what  you  mean  by  sticks  ; walking-sticks  or  canes  ? — Why,  an 
Irish  shillelah  I allude  to. 

3503.  I thought  the  Committee  did  not  quite  understand  the  gentle  appellative 
of  “stick;”  what  did  they  do? — We  were  going  on  pretty  fast.  Lieutenant 
Aire  and  myself  were  on  the  foremost  car,  when  one  of  our  out-agents  called  out 
that  they  had  taken  a freeholder  off  one  of  the  cars. 

3504.  Well? — We  immediately  halted  and  ordered  the  cars  to  stop,  and  got 
down  the  infantry. 

3505.  By  the  Committee.]  Where  were  the  military  at  this  timer— They  were 
on  the  cars  with  us. 

3506.  On  the  cars? — On  the  cars. 

3507.  How  could  the  mob  take  away  one  of  the  men,  when  the  military  were 
alongside  of  them  ? — We  had  them  scattered  here  and  there  through  different 
cars. 

3508.  Then,  you  had  not  soldiers  on  every  car? — I cannot  say. 

3509.  Was  the  man  willing  to  go?— To  go  from  us  or  with  us’/? 

3510.  From  your— I should  say  certainly  not,  for  he  came  with  us  in  the  most 
willing  manner. 

3511 . You  did  not  yourself  see  the  man  carried  off? — No  ; but  others  did. 

3512.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Did  you  see  that  he  was  gone  ? — I did,  for  I went  into 
the  house  after  him. 

3513.  Oh,  he  was  taken  into  a house  ?— He  was  taken  into  a house. 

3514.  Did 
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3514.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  house  ? — 1 did.  B.  M'Manus,  Em. 

35l5-  Were  there  any  priests  with  the  mob  ? — No,  not  that  I saw;  I do  not 

think  there  were  any,  for  I should  have  seen  them.  30  June  1857. 

3516.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  when  he  came  to  canvass  Swinford? — I did. 

3517.  How  was  he  attended  ? — A very  considerable  mob  accompanied  him. 

3518.  Did  the  mob  go  round  with  him  in  his  canvass? — Yes. 

3519.  Were  there  any  priests  in  the  mob  ? — There  were. 

3520.  Many  or  few ? — Six  or  eight,  I should  think. 

3.521.  By  the  Committee .]  Were  they  at  the  head  of  them? — They  were. 

3522.  What  you  would  call  or  judge  to  be  leaders  ? — Yes. 

3523.  Were  they  addressing  the  mob  in  any  way? — After  they  came  into  the 
town,  they  went  to  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room,  and  ad- 
dressed the  mob  from  the  windows. 

3524.  The  priests  did  ? — Yes. 

3525.  How  many  ? — I saw,  myself,  only  one. 

3526.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Only  one  addressing  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

3527.  You  say  there  were  seven  or  eight  priests  ? — Six  or  eight ; I am  not 
quite  sure. 

3528.  Did  you  hear  what  was  said  ? — No  ; I did  not  go  near  enough. 

3529.  You  did  not  hear  Mr.  Moore’s  harangue  to  them  ? — No ; not  suffi- 
ciently to  describe  it. 

3530.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  the  address  from  a private  window,  or  from 
Mr.  Moore’s  committee-room  ? — From  the  window  of  their  committee-room. 

3531.  That  is  what  takes  place  at  every  election;  were  these  people  non- 
electors, any  of  them  ? — I should  say  an  immense  majority  were  not  electors. 

3532.  Pray,  during  any  time  had  you  to  read  the  Riot  Act? — I had  not ; but  I 
had  a copy  of  it. 

3533.  But  you  were  not  obliged  to  use  it? — No,  I was  not;  another  magistrate 
did,  though. 

3534.  At  Swinford  ? — Yes. 

3535-  Mr.  Karttlake.]  Were  you  present  ? — No  ; that  is,  I was  present,  but  I 
did  not  hear  him  read  it;  he  told  me  he  had  to  read  it. 

3536.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Do  you  know  a voter  of  the  name  of  O’Donnell  ? — Yes. 

3537-  In  whose  interest  was  he? — In  Colonel  Higgins’s. 

3538.  Do  you  know  that  from  himself? — I do. 

3539.  By  the  Committee.']  Do  you  know  what  his  Christian  name  is  ?— I think 
Charles  O’Donnell ; I am  not  sure  as  to  his  Christian  name ; I know  his  surname 
is  O’Donnell. 

3540.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  You  say  you  knew  from  himself  that  he  was  a sup- 
porter of  Colonel  Higgins,  or  how  did  you  kuow  that? — From  himself;  he 
told  me. 

3541 . Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  to  poll,  or  what?— I was  present  when  he 
came  up  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

3542.  When  he  came  up  to  vote? — Yes  ; in  the  booth. 

3543*  Did  he  vote? — fie  did. 

3544.  Was  Swinford  his  district?' — His  nearer  district  lie  said  was  another 
barony,  where  he  had  a vote. 

3545.  He  did  vote,  at  all  events,  at  Swinford?— Yes,  he  did. 

3546.  By  the  Committee.]  You  say  his  nearer  district  was  another  polling- 
place  ? — Yes. 

3547-  He  told  you  so  himself? — Yes. 

3548.  Mr.  KarslakeP]  He  is  not  on  the  list  of  voters?— He  is  on  the  list;  and  ( 
a man  of  very  large  means,  and  very  w ell  entitled  to  vote. 

3549.  By  the  Committee.]  When  you  were  at  Bohola  chapel,  did  you  hear 
anything  said  to  the  effect  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  to  be  opposed  in  any  illegal 
manner"? — No  further  than  an  intimation  to  the  non-electors  to  be  forthcoming, 
which  struck  me  to  bear  a very  strong  meaning. 

35.50.  You  mentioned  what  Mr.  Halligan  said  at  the  chapel  about  Roman- 
catholic  bishops  ; had  you  at  any  time  seen  a placard  which  was  stuck  up  at 
Ballinrobe,  was  it  also  stuck  up  at  Swinford  ? — I think  it  was;  I am  not  quite 
sure,  but  1 think  I saw  that  placard.  . . 

3551-  You  are  not  certain  whether  Mr.  Halligan  mentioned  the  name  or  the 
archbishop  as  well  as  the  bishop? — No;  but  the  strong  impression  upon  my 
mind  is  that  he  did.  . , 
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3552.  And  also  that  the  great  body  of  the  priests  were  for  Mr.  Moore? 
—Yes. 

3553.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  I believe  you  can  tell  us,  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
districts  of  the  county,  were  the  great  body  of  Roman-catholic  gentry  in  favour 
of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Decidedly  so. 

3554.  By  the  Committee.']  For  whom  do  you  say  O’Dounell  voted?— He  voted 
for  Colonel  Higgins. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslalce. 

3555.  How  long  have  you  been  a magistrate  in  Mayo? — About  10  years. 

3556.  How  far  do  you  live  from  this  place,  Bohola? — Quite  close,  it  is  at  the 
gate. 

3557.  What  is  this,  a village,  Bohola  ? — A village. 

3558.  Were  you  a member  of  the  committee  that  was  formed  for  “ ensuring 
the  return  of  Colonel  Ousley  Higgins  at  the  ensuing  election  for  the  countv  of 
Mayo”? — Yes. 

3559.  You  are  the  gentleman  there  mentioned,  Bernard  M ‘Manus,  of  Barley 
Hill  ? — I believe  so. 

3560.  At  all  events,  your  name  is  Bernard  M'Manus,  of  Barley  Hill  ? — Yes, 

I believe  I am  the  only  one  in  the  county ; at  least  I never  heard  of  any  other. 

3561.  Did  you  from  the  time  you  became  one  of  the  committee-men,  take  an 
active  part  in  ensuring  the  return  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I did  ; I took  an 
active  part. 

3562.  You  canvassed  the  electors  pretty  freely,  did  you  not? — I have  said  so 
already. 

3563.  Did  you  continue  to  do  so,  down  to  the  time  of  the  election  r — Not  to 
immediately  before  the  election. 

3564.  Very  shortly  before,  was  not  it? — A short  time  before. 

3.565.  Did  you  address  the  electors  at  all  in  Swinford  ? — No. 

3566.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — I did  not;  I addressed  them  in  the 
chapel  at  Bohola. 

3567.  You  canvassed  them,  but  you  did  not  publicly  address  them  ? — No,  I 
do  not  remember  having  done  so  at  all. 

3568.  Your  interest  was  entirely  used  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

3569.  Was  Captain  Brabazon  a member  of  the  committee  with  you? — I 
think  he  was. 

3570.  He  is  a cousin,  I believe,  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

3571-  Will  you  tell  me  any  other  member  of  the  committee  who  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Swinford,  who  canvassed  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins? — 
Mr.  O’Malley  was  one,  my  brother  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Corley  of  Swinford. 

3572.  Is  that  George  O’Malley  ? — Yes,  and  other  members  of  the  committee. 

3573.  Mr.  William  Malley,  do  you  know  him  ? — I do. 

3574.  I want  to  ask  the  names  of  the  different  persons  who  were  canvassers  in 
your  neighbourhood  of  Swinford,  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Do  yon 
mean  that  actually  canvassed  the  voters  ? 

3575.  Canvassed  them,  or  addressed  them,  or  used  their  influence  upon  the 
part  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Several ; Mr.  Jerdon,  and  that  gentleman,  Mr.  William 
Malley,  that  you  allude  to,  and  Mr.  George  O’Malley,  the  magistrate. 

3576.  And  Mr.  Edward  M'Donnell,  of  Cuer-house  ? — I do  not  know  that  he 
took  an  active  part  in  the  matter  at  all. 

3577-  Was  he  a member  of  the  committee  with  you? — I think  he  was;  I am 
not  sure. 

3578-  Do  not  you  know  that  he  canvassed  upon  the  part  of  Colonel  Higgins? 
—I  do  not  know  ^personally  that  he  did  ; I heard  that  he  did,  but  I never  met 
him  doing  so;  I do  not  think  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  matter,  so  far  as 
I saw. 

3579-  ^ 011  say  that  you  continued  to  canvass  just  until  the  time  of  the  election? 
— Yes ; as  long  as  I considered  it  necessary. 

3580.  When  did  you  receive  a deputation  from  the  sheriff? — Before  the 
election. 

3.58i-  How  long  before? — Some  days;  I know  it  was  before  the  election 
began. 

3582.  Was 
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3582.  Was  Mr.  Edward  M‘ Donnell,  of  Caer,  also  deputy  sheriff  ? — I heard  B.  M'Manus,  Esq. 


that  ne  was. 

3583.  Did  you  see  him  act  as  deputy  sheriff  l — No. 

3584.  What? — No. 

3585-  You  say  you  did  not  see  him  act  as  deputy  sheriff? — No,  he  did  not  act 
in  that  barony  at  all ; I did  not  go  out  of  my  own  barony. 

3586.  Were  you  at  Ballinrobe  at  all? — No. 

3587.  When  were  any  of  the  military  first  had  to  Swinford,  first  brought  to 
Swinford  ? — I think  the  Saturday  before  the  election,  I am  not  quite  sure  ; I think 
it  was  about  the  Saturday  before  the  election. 

3588.  How  many  troops  were  there  there  ? — There  was  a company  of  infantry 
and  a troop  of  cavalry. 

3589.  By  the  Committee.']  Is  Swinford  a military  station,  or  were  the  troops 
marched  there  for  the  occasion  of  the  election? — Marched  there,  I believe,  on 
requisition,  to  protect  the  freeholders  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  all  others  that  were 
considered  necessary. 

3590.  But  it  is  not  a military  station  ? — No. 

3501.  Mr.  Karslalce. ] Then  they  were  marched  in,  you  say,  on  Saturday? — 
I think  so ; I know  they  were  there  before  the  election  began. 

3592.  Under  whose  command  were  the  troops  that  came  to  Swinford  r Major 
Gloster  was  in  command,  I think. 

3593-  What  other  officers  were  there  with  the  troops  ?— Indeed  I do  not  know 
the  name  of  the  captain  of  the  cavalry  ; the  officer  that  was  out  on  the  cavalry 
escort  with  me  was  a Mr.  Finucan ; I do  not  know  the  name  of  the  commanding 
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. officer  of  the  cavalry. 

3594.  You  say  that  on  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday  you  attended  at  the 

chapel? — Yes.  . 

3595.  Was  that  your  regular  place  of  worship  ? — It  is  the  parish  chapel. 

3596.  Have  you  ever  before  heard  in  a chapel  comments  upon  topics  other 
than  religious  topics  used  by  a priest  after  mass? — Except  in  connexion  uith  the 
regulation  of  his  parish,  I am  not  aware. 

3597.  Then  you  have  heard  them  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  his  parish  ; 
is  that  so? — I am  just  trying  to  recollect  whether  I heard  any  political  discourse, 
if  you  allude  to  that. 

3598.  I ask  upon  subjects  not  with  reference  to  religion  ; that  is  the  question 
which  I put  to  you? — I have. 

3599.  By  the  Committee. ] Have  you  ever  heard  purely  political  discourse  irom 
a priest  in  a chapel?— No,  not  that  I am  aware  of.  I mean  so  far  as  other  than 
religious  matters  go ; I have  the  giving  out  of  stations  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

3600.  What  is  the  meaning  of  giving  out  stations  ? It  is  giving  out  the  places 
where  the  priest  will  attend  during  the  week. 

3601.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  never  heard  other 
topics  besides  those  mentioned  spoken  to  by  the  priests  after  mass  in  a chapel . 

I have,  I suppose,  but  1 do  not  recollect  any  in  particular.  ,111 

3602.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  is  the  custom  of  the  priest,  when  lie  has  the 

congregation  together,  to  address  them  on  topics  of  general  interest . In  my 
parish  indeed  it  is  not.  . 

3603.  Do  you  know,  in  any  other  parishes,  of  its  being  done.— JNot  to  my 
own  knowledge ; I have  not  been  present  at  any  other  in  which  it  has  been 

3604.  By  the  Committee .]  How  long  have  you  resided  at  Bohola  ?— My  family 
have  been  living  there  a long  time  ; I have  been  there,  off  and  on,  a great  deal. 

3605.  Were  vou  there  during  the  election  of  18.52?— I was. 

3606.  Did  you  bear  from  the  altar,  or  from  the  same  chapel,  any  discourse 

from  the  priest  purely  relating  to  the  election  that  was  to  take  place  at  that  time . 
— I do  not  recollect,  indeed.  . 

3607.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Perhaps  you  were  not  there  ? — I was  there  at  the  time 

of  the  election.  . 

3608.  By  the  Committee.]  Is  it  usual  for  the  priest  to  address  his  congregation 

on  subjects  purely  of  a political  kind,  like  an  election,  in  your  parish?— It  is  very 
unusual  in  that  parish.  , •- 

3609.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  say  it  is  very  unusual;  then  I understand  you  u 
has  been  done  sometimes  ? — I do  not  recollect  its  having  been  done. 

3610.  Do  vou  recollect  hearing  a speech  of  that  sort  when  Mr..Moore  imse 
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was  present  in  the  chapel,  a year  ago,  in  JBohola  Chapel  ? — No,  I never  recollect 
Mr.  Moore  being  present  there  when  I was  there,  and  I think  I should  have  if  he 
had  been. 

3611.  Are  there  comments  made  by  the  priests  upon  the  subject  of  poor-laws 
the  election  of  poor-law  guardians  ? — No. 

3612.  Never? — No. 

3613.  Neither  there  nor  elsewhere? — No,  I have  not  heard  them. 

3614.  Mr.  Halligan,  you  say,  spoke  from  the  steps  of  the  altar  after  the  ser- 
vice was  over  ? — Yes. 

361 5.  And  he  spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Palmer,  did  he  not  ? — No,  chiefly 
in  favour  of  Mr.  Moore. 

3616.  Did  he  speak  strongly  in  favour  of  Mr.  Palmer  ? — No. 

3617.  He  did  not? — No. 

3618.  Did  he  say  then,  as  represented  by  you,  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  be- 
trayed the  trust  given  to  him,  and  that  he  would  support  Captain  Palmer  in  pre- 
ference?— That  was  what  he  conveyed. 

3619.  I want  what  he  said  ? — That  was  what  he  said  upon  the  occasion. 

3620.  You  do  not  call  that  speaking  strongly  in  favour  of  Captain  Palmer? — 
I think  as  far  as  I recollect  the  only  allusion  to  Captain  Palmer  was  that  they 
selected  him  in  preference  to  Colonel  Higgins. 

3621.  Did  he  further  say,  as  you  represented  just  now,  that  every  good  Catholic 
intended  to  support  Captain  Palmer? — Every  good  Catholic  should  support  Mr. 
Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

3622.  Did  he  say,  as  represented  by  you  just  now,  that  every  good  Catholic 
should  support  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer? — Yes. 

Mr.  O'Malley  requested  that  the  statement  of  the  witness  in  the  examina- 
tion in  chief  should  be  referred  to. 

The  portion  of  evidence  in  question  was  read. 

3623.  Mr.  Karslakek]  It  was  after  he  had  made  this  address  that  you  proposed 
to  address  the  people  ? — Yes. 

3624.  Had  you  ever  done  such  a thing  before  as  that  in  a chapel  ?— 
Never. 

3625.  Did  Mr.  Halligan  say  that  you  were  welcome  to  address  the  people  out- 
side, but  that  you  should  not  do  it  in  the  chapel? — When  I first  got  up  to  address 
my  reply,  he  called  out,  “ Do  not  hear  him,”  addressing  himself  to  the  priest  and 
the  congregation. 

3626.  Did  he  say  it  to  you  loud  enough  for  everybody  to  hear  that  you  might 
address  the  people  outside,  but  that  you  should  not  do  it  in  the  chapel? — What 
he  said  was,  “If  he  wants  to  say  anything,  let  him  say  it  outside.” 

3627.  Notwithstanding  that,  you  insisted  upon  having  your  say  ? — Yes. 

3628.  Did  you  speak  pretty  strongly  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins  and  against 
Mr.  Moore  r — I spoke  almost  entirely  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

3629.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  speak  against  Mr.  Moore,  and 
against  Captain  Palmer? — I.  spoke  against  Captain  Palmer,  but  I do  not 
remember  having  spoken  against  Mr.  Moore. 

3630.  Did  you  speak  strongly  against  Captain  Palmer  ? — I said  that  he  was 
a Conservative,  and  that  we  should  support  the  man  who  had  served  us  so  well 
heretofore. 

3631.  Did  you  say  he  was  an  Orangeman  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

3632.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  ? — Not  then ; I do  not 
believe  I did  ; I do  not  think  so ; 1 think  1 said  he  was  an  Orangeman  outside 
when  I addressed  the  people  again  outside. 

3^33-  You  say  you  did  say  so  outside,  but  you  do  not  recollect  saying  so 
inside? — I think  I did;  Ido  not  recollect  myself  having  said  so,  but  I think 

I did. 

3634.  Did  you  not,  both  outside  and  inside,  speak  against  Mr.  Moore?— 
I really  do  not  recollect  that  I did. 

3635.  Do  you  recollect  what  you  did  say? — The  portion  I recollect  I will 
state;  I certainly  did  speak  against  Mr.  Palmer  being  selected  in  preference  to 
Colonel  Higgins. 

3636.  But  did  you  say  anything  about  Mr.  Moore ; did  you  say  anything 
about  him  r — I do  not  recollect,  but  I might  have  said  it. 

3637.  Will 
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' 6,7  Wm  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  speak  vehemently  against  b.  M'Hamn,  Es 

M0'0re  Upon  that  occasion  ? — I may  have  spoken  against  him,  but  certainly  — 

iU  ' t tion  was 30  June  1857. 

^3638.  I do  not  ask  your  intention,  I ask  you,  did  you  speak  against  Mr.  Moore? 

—I  do  not  recollect  that  I did  ; I may  have  done  so. 

^639.  How  long  were  you  addressing  the  people  outside  the  chapel  r A very 
snort  time  outside,  merely  in  passing  upon  my  way  home. 

3640.  When  you  say  a short  time,  was  it  five  minutes,  or  a quarter  01  an  hour, 
or  what  ?— Not  two  minutes.  . . 

"641  But  to  the  same  effect,  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  not  to  vote  tor 
Wr  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer?— To  the  effect  of  contradicting  the  statements 
made  againt  Colonel  Higgins  by  Mr.  Halligan,  not  wishing  that  they  should  have, 
misrepresentations.  ..  . 

3642.  By  the  Committee .]  Mr.  Halligan  was  the  curate  r— He  was. 

3643.  You  sav  that  he  addressed  the  priest  and  the  congregation  ; as  the  priest 

was  present,  did  he  remonstrate,  or  find  any  fault  with  the  curate  for  having  made 
a political  address  in  the  chapel  ?— No,  not  the  slightest ; but  he  wanted  to  prevent 
me  from  speaking.  ...  . . 

'644  Mr.  Karslal re.]  Mr.  M'Nicholas,  the  parish  priest,  tried  to  prevent  you 
from  speaking  in  the  chapel,  did  not  he  i— He  said  that  was  not  the  proper  place 
forme  to  speak  ; I should  not  speak  there ; or  words  to  that  effect. 

■1645.  Did  he  also  say  that  you  could  speak  to  the  people  outsrde  '—Not  m 
my  bearing;  Mr.  Halligan  called  cut  that  if  I wanted  to  speak  I could  speak 

00t;646.  So  that  Mr.  M'Nicholas  and  all  the  people  could  hear  him  ?— Yes. 

■5047  Yrou  say  that  you  had  never  addressed  a congregation  in  a chapel  before ; 
have  you  ever  heard  any  layman  do  so  after  mass  t— I have  on  one  occasion,  many 
many  years  ago.  . . 

3648.  When  was  that  ? — I forget  now,  or  even  the  subject  ot  it. 

3640.  But  you  remember  its  being  done  ? — I do. 

36*50.  Do  you  remember  thinking  it  extremely  irregular  on  the  part  of  a layman 
to  do  so?— Certainly  not;  not  if  the  topic  introduced  in  such  a place  required 

hlI365ld0Doyou  mean  to  say  that  at  the  time  you  heard  a layman  address  the 
the  people  in  a chapel  it  did  not  strike  you  as  irregular  ?— I do  not  understand 

7°56r2.  You  say  that  you  remember  hearing  that  upon  one  occasion  ?— Yes. 

3653.  Did  you  not  think  at  the  time  that  it  was  a most  irregular  thing  for  a 

layman  to  address  the  people  in  a chapel  ?-X  thought  it  was  perfectly  justified 
upon  his  part : it  struck  me  that  it  was  called  for.  , 

3654.  By  the  Committee.']  Do  you  remember  what  the  topic  was  r— 1 do 

““3655.  Mr.  Karslahe.]  You  had  known  Mr.  Moore,  I believe,  for  some  years  ? 

—I  had  had  that  pleasure  for  a long  time.  0 . . 

3656.  Had  your  brother  been  Mr.  Moores  agent ’—He  had. 

3657.  Had  you  assisted  your  brother  as  agent  for  Mr.  Moore.— No,  I was 
subsequently  acting  as  agent  for  Mr.  Moore. 

Z & Se^leXon’-No,  it  was  as  pro- 

‘ How  long  ago  were  you  land  agent  to  Mr.  Moore  r— 

About  six  years  ago  ; I am  not  quite  sure  ; it  was  only  for  a very  short  time. 

3661.  After  your  brother  ? — After  my  brother.  11  j 

3662.  You  spoke  of  a man  whom  you  saw  about  the  tune  of  the  election,  called 

Mark  M‘Donnell  r — Yes.  -.«•  , *, 

3663.  I think  you  said  that  you  believed  him  to  be  an  agent  ot  Mr.  Moore  s . 

The  under-agent,  I believe ; what  they  call  the  driver.  „ t 

3664.  Was  he  under-bailiff  or  driver  at  the  time  that  you  were  agent . 

think  not.  . _ . 

3665.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  it  was  so  r I should  say  so. 

3666.  Was  he  the  under-bailiff  or  driver  at  the  time  that  your  brother  was 

ag3%7 By'lhe  ammittee^  Were  you  Mr.  Moore’s  agent,  or  only  acting  for  your 
brother  ? — I was  his  agent  pro  tem.  0668  Mr 
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3668.  Mr.  Karslake .]  You  say  that  M'Donnell  was  the  under-agent  or  driver 
at  the  time  your  brother  was  agent  ? — Yes. 

3669.  And  he  was  not  at  the  time  that  you  became  agent  ?— No  ; for  I did  not 
approve  of  the  man. 

3670.  Do  not  you  know  that  M‘Donnell  was  discharged,  dismissed  from  Mr. 
Moore’s  employment  about  the  same  time  that  your  brother  gave  up  the  agency? 
— I think  he  was  ; I am  not  sure ; it  is  six  years  ago  ; I do  not  recollect.3 

3671.  Then  you  know  that  he  was  dismissed  at  about  that  time  ? — I think  so- 
I think  he  was  dismissed. 

3672.  Did  you  find  him  the  under-agent  at  the  time  you  became  the  agent  ? I 

think  not ; my  impression  is  that  he  was  not. 

3673.  How  long  did  you  continue  in  the  agency  ? — A very  short  time. 

3674.  May  ] ask  what  reason  you  have  for  saying  that  M'Donnell,  about  the 
time  of  the  election,  was  an  agent  for  Mr.  Moore,  or  a driver  for  Mr.  Moore  ?— 
I heard  that  he  was  replaced. 

3675.  Is  that  your  only  reason  for  saying  so  ? — And  that  he  acted  as  the  under- 
bailiff. 

3676.  Is  that  your  only  reason  for  saying  so? — He  has  always  made  himself,  so 
far  as  I have  seen,  very  prominent  in  Mr.  Moore’s  affairs. 

3677.  I ask  if  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  M‘Donnell  was  ever 
replaced  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Moore  ? — No ; but  I have  reason  to  think  so,  from 
the  way  he  went  on. 

3678.  Was  your  brother  dismissed  from  Mr.  Moore’s  service  in  consequence  of 
a defalcation  in  his  accounts  ? — He  was  discontinued  in  consequence  ; I do  not 
know  that  there  was  anything  in  the  way  of  dismissal ; there  was  a simple  discon- 
tinuance of  the  agency. 

3679.  Was  the  discontinuance  of  the  agency  in  consequence  of  a deficit  in  his 
accounts? — It  was,  I understood. 

3680.  You  understood  ? — Yes. 

3681.  Had  you  not  reason  to  know  that  that  was  the  case  from  the  part  you 
took  in  it  yourself? — I believe  it  was  the  fact. 

3682.  You  know  it  was  the  fact,  do  not  you? — I cannot  say;  that  was  the 
apparent  reason,  I believe. 

3683.  Do  not  you  know  that  M£Donnell  was  at  that  time  accused  of  complicity 
with  your  brother,  and  dismissed  in  consequence  ? — No  ; I believe  it  was  on  the 
representation  of  my  brother  to  Mrs.  Moore  that  he  was  dismissed. 

3684.  Do  you  know  whether  the  representations  of  your  brother  were  that  he 
had  also  been  guilty  of  defalcation  ? — No,  I think  it  was  more  his  general  con- 
duct towards  Mr.  Moore’s  tenantry. 

3683-  That  is  your  statement  upon  that  subject? — -That  is  my  impression,  my 
recollection,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

3686.  Have  you  been  living  much  in  the  county  of  Mayo  of  late  years?— I 
have  been  for  the  last  two  years  at  home,  but  previous  to  that,  I had  been 
lour  or  five  years  engaged  in  public  departments.  I was  engaged  in  a public 
department  under  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners. 

3687.  That  was  as  Vice  Guardian,  I believe? — At  first  as  temporary  Poor 
Law  Inspector,  then  as  a Government  Inspector,  and  then  as  Vice  Guardian,  and 
subsequently  to  adjust  the  liabilities  of  unions,  on  the  formation  of  new  unions. 

36S8.  You  have  been  home,  you  say,  for  two  years? — I think  about  two  years; 
more,  I should  think  ; three  or  four  years  I think  I have  been. 

3689.  The  polling  began  at  Swinford  on  the  Monday,  I believe? — Yes. 

3690.  Did  you  go  out  in  cars,  or  with  the  cars  for  the  purpose  of  bringing'11 
the  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins? — No,  I went  mostly  on  being  applied  to,  to  go 
out  as  a magistrate  with  escorts. 

3691.  Who  applied  to  you  on  those  occasions? — The  supporters  of  Colonel 

Higgins. 

3692.  You  say  “ mostly;”  did  you  go  out  on  any  occasion  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  in  voters,  except  when  you  were  applied  to? — No. 

3693.  How  many  times  do  you  think  in  the  course  of  the  election  you  went 
out  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  voters  ? — About  four  times. 

3694.  Did  you  on  each  occasion  take  an  escort? — Yes. 

3695.  How  many  voters  at  a time  may  you  have  brought  in  ?—  From  four 
to  twelve. 

3696.  What  other  deputy  was  there  at  Swinford,  besides  yourself,  deputed 

magistrate  £ 
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magistrate  ?— A Mr.  O’Malley  was  one,  the  Mr.  O’Malley  I alluded  to  just  now;  B.  M'Manus,  Esq. 
1 believe  Mr.  Strickland  also.  — — 

3697.  Is  that  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  ?— No,  Mr.  Charles  Strickland.  30  June  1857. 

3698.  By  the  Committee.]]  Had  he  a deputation  ? — I am  not  sure  that  he  had 
a deputation,  but  I believe  he  had. 

3699.  Mr.  Karslake .]  I understand  Mr.  O’Malley  was  one  who  had  received 

a deputation  ? — I know  he  had  a deputation ; but  I do  not  know  that  Mr.  Strick- 
land had  one.  . • 

3700.  Had  Mr.  Charles  Strickland  a deputation  ? — I am  not  sure  that  he 


3*701.  Was  Mr.  Charles  Strickland  a member  of  the  committee  with  your— I 
ink  he  was.  . . 

3702.  Was  he  acting  at  Swinford  during  the  election  ?— In  what  capacity  ? 

3703.  Did  you  see  him  active  during  the  election  at  Swinford  ? — Yes. 

3704.  Did  you  see  him  bringing  in  voters  ?— I did. 

3705.  With  an  escort,  or  without?— I think  he  had  an  escort;  he  had  an 


e C3706.  You  say  he  had  an  escort?— Yes,  I think  he  had. 

3707'.  Was  he  accompanying  the  escorts  as  a deputy  magistrate,  do  you  know  ? 
—I  am  not  aware.  . , , . 

370S.  Was  there  any  other  deputed  magistrate  with  the  troops  at  the  time  you 
saw  Mr.  Strickland  with  them  ? — I did  not  see  one. 

3709.  Did  you  see  Mr.  O’Malley  bring  in  voters?— He  brought  m some  with 


ujc.  . 

3710.  Did  you  see  him  bring  in  some  when  you  were  not  present  r — No. 

3711.  Did  you  see  him,  I mean,  when  he  came  up  to  the  polling-booth,  bring 
in  voters  when  he  had  not  gone  out  with  you  ? — No  ; I did  not  see  him  at  all 
brim*  in  voters,  except  on  the  occasion  he  accompanied  me. 

3712.  By  the  Committee.']  On  the  occasion  to  which  the  learned  counsel  refers, 
could  Mr.  Strickland  have  come  in  for  the  purpose  of  voting  himself  as  a voter, 
and  not  in  the  capacity  of  a deputy  magistrate ; might  he  have  come  in  on  the 
cars  for  the  purpose  of  recording  his  vote  ? — Yes. 

3713.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  you  see  Mr.  Strickland  on  the  two  days  of  the 
election  ? — No ; I do  not  think  I saw  him  either  day  of  the  polling. 

3714.  Not  on  the  polling  days? — No. 

3715.  Did  you  not  say  just  now  that  you  saw  him  bring  in  voters  during  the 

pollino-  ? — No  ; I said  1 saw  him  bring  in  freeholders,  I did  not  say  when;  it  was 
before  the  polling  began.  . . 

3716.  I understood  you  to  say;  that  you  saw  Mr.  Strickland  come,  in  with 
voters  and  soldiers  ?— Yes,  cavalry ; but  whether  he  came  in  as  a magistrate  I 
cannot  say,  or  as  a voter. 

3717.  Is  he  the  agent  for  Lord  Dillon? — He  is. 

3718.  About  how  many  voters  did  you  see  coming  in  with  Mr.  Strickland?— 
A considerable  number. 

3719.  Three  hundred  or  400? — I should  say  not. 

3720.  You  should  say  not  ? — No,  not  so  many.  _ _ ^ 

3721.  Were  Lord  Dillon’s  tenants  favourable  to  Colonel  Higgins  r— They 
vere,  I believe  ; most  of  them,  I believe. 

3722.  When  you  went  out,  as  you  have  described,  did  you  take  cars  with  you 
to  go  and  search  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ?— On  every  occasion  that  1 went 
out  with  an  escort,  1 took  cars. 

3723.  Did  you  go  to  bring  up  the  voters  that  you  yourself  had  canvassed  in 
many- instances? — Yes ; because  they  were  in  my  own  neighbourhood. 

3724.  I suppose  the  majority  of  those  you  brought  up  you  yourself  had  can- 
vassed  ? — Ho,  not  personally. 

3725.  Many  of  them? — Some,  not  many. 

3-26.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  those  voters  in  the  opposite  interest  require  an 
escort  to  be  brouofot  up  ? — I am  not  aware  of  any  application  having  been  made 
for  an  escort  at  111 ; I should  say  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  an  escort. 

3727.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  have  given  us  one  instance  in  which  you  say  a man 
left  the  car  • you  did  not  see  whether  he  was  taken  off,  or  what  happened,  your- 
self  ? — Ho. 

3728.  With  that  exception,  did  you  bring  up  successfully  to  the  poll  the 
different  voters  you  had  gone  out  for  ?— No. 

0.53-Sess.  2.  « 4 3739-  What 
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3729.  What  other  instance  do  you  refer  to? — I refer  to  an  instance  of  a voter 
■who  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  we  expected  to  have  got  him,  and 
when  we  calme  for  him,  we  found  that  he  had  been  taken  off  by  Mr.  Moore’s 
agents  or  friends. 

3730.  Let  me  reduce  that  to  its  dimensions ; you  went  to  look  for  a voter, 
and  you  did  not  find  him ; I ask  you  whether  there  was  any  voter  besides  the 
one  you  have  mentioned  whom  you  got  upon  the  cars  tor  the  purpose  of  taking 
up  to  the  poll,  and  whom  you  did  not  succeed  in  getting  up  to  the  poll  ?— 
not  on  the  cars. 

3731.  That  was  what  I asked  you  ? — You  did  not  mention  the  cars  ; I thought 
you  meant  generally. 

3732.  On  what  day  was  it  that  Mr.  Moore  addressed  the  people  at  Swinford? — 
The  day  he  canvassed  the  town. 

3733.  That  does  not  give  me  any  information  at  all.  Tell  me  what  day  ?— 
About  a week  before  the  election. 

3734.  Do  you  remember  whether  it  was  before  the  nomination  or  not  r— I think 
it  was  after  the  nomination;  I am  not  sure.  Indeed,  I know  it  was  some  days 
before  the  election. 

3735.  Then  you  will  say  it  was  in  the  week  of  the  election? — To  the  best  of 
my  recollection  it  was  a week,  or  the  week  before  the  election  ; 1 am  not  quite 
sure. 

3736.  Was  it  on  one  day  that  you  saw  him  there  ? — He  was  there  the  second 
day. 

3737.  When? — Either  the  second  day,  or  immediately  before  that  of  the  elec- 
tion ; I think  the  second  day. 

3738.  Did  you  see  him  there  on  more  than  one  occasion  before  the  election?— 
No. 

3739.  You  say  on  that  occasion  he  addressed  the  people  ? — He  did. 

3740.  Was  Mr.  Philip  Taaffe,  of  Woodfield,  on  the  committee  with  your— I 
think  his  name  was  on  the  committee,  but  he  did  not  act.  I did  not  see  him  at 
all  at  any  of  our  committee  meetings. 

3741.  How  many  meetings  had  you  altogether  that  you  were  present  at?— 
Three  or  four. 

3742.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Taaffe  at  Swinford  ? — I did. 

3743.  Had  lie  a deputation  ? — I do  not  know. 

3744.  Did  you  see  him  there  both  days  of  the  election  ? — No  ; I saw  him  one 
day  of  the  election  ; the  second  day. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

3745.  The  deputation,  you  say,  which  you  held  was  to  act  as  a magistrate 
As  a magistrate. 

3746.  Not  as  deputy  sheriff? — As  a magistrate. 

3747.  You  say  you  saw'  escorts  go  out  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ? — I accom- 
panied escorts. 

3748.  Could  you  have  got  the  voters  in  without  escorts? — Certainly  not, 

decidedly  not.  I would  not  have  endangered  myself  by  going  out  without  aa 
escort,  nor  have  taken  the  responsibility  of  bringing  the  freeholders  in  without  an 
escort.  , 

3749.  Do  you  know  of  any  escort  having  gone  out  to  bring  in  Mr.  Moores 
voters  ? — No. 

3750.  Was  it  necessary  ? — I should  say  not,  certainly. 

3751.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  I understand  that  you  had  addressed  the  people 

in  the  chapel  at  Swinford,  as  well  as  at  Boliola  chapel  ? — No  ; only  in  Bohola, 
and  with  very  great  reluctance,  I assure  you.  ..  , 

3752.  How  far  is  Bohola  from  Swinford  ? — About  five  miles ; five  Enghs 
miles. 

3753.  Mr.  Hale. ] You  say  you  went  out  for  a voter  who  had  been  takeB 
away  ? — Y es. 

3754.  Who  had  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

3755.  What  is  the  man’s  name  ? — Michael  Durcan. 


Examined 
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Examined  by  the  Committee.  £.  M‘Manv$,  E?q. 

3756.  Was  that  the  man  who  was  taken  off  the  car  ? — Yes£'his  father  had  30  June  1857. 

none  in  previously,  and  eventually  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins ; and  his  son 

promised  to  do  so  too. 

3757.  How  did  he  vote,  do  you  know  ? — I do  not  know,  indeed. 

3758.  Who  was  the  other  man  that  you  did  not  get  up? — His  name  was 
Dunleavy ; the  second  person  I alluded  to. 

3759-  When  you  received  the  deputation  from  the  sheriff,  did  you  take  any 
■oath  ? — No,  none. 

3760.  Or,  did  you  make  any  declaration  ? — No  ; it  is  a written  authority  from 
the  sheriff  to  act. 

3761.  Was  it  your  duty  to  act  as  a deputy  sheriff? — To  act  as  a magistrate. 

3762.  How  many  magistrates  are  there,  to  the  best  of  .your  knowledge,  acting  in 
the  district  of  Svvinfordr — Mr.  O’Malley,  and  myself,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Tuohy. 

3763.  Are  those  the  only  three  magistrates? — We  are  the  three  magistrates 
who  generally  attend,  and  do  the  petty  session  business,  with  the  exception  of  the 
resident  magistrate. 

3764.  Were  all  those  magistrates  members  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee  ? — 

No,  Mr.  Tuohy  was  not ; there  are  other  magistrates  who  act  occasionally,  but 
very  seldom. 

3765.  Where  do  you  hold  your  petty  sessions? — I attend  three  petty  sessions 
in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  Swinford,  Ballyvarney,  and  Foxford. 

3766.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  of  the  magistrates  of  that  district,  or  of  those 
districts  in  which  you  acted,  were  members  of  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Captain  Palmer’s 
committee;  or  do  you  know  anything  at  all  about  Mr.  Moore’s  and  Captain 
Palmer’s  committee  ? — No,  I do  not. 

3767.  Which  were  the  two  of  those  three  magistrates  who  were  on  your  com- 
mittee?— I am  not  sure,  indeed;  Mr.  O’Malley  was,  I am  certain  ; I am  not  cer- 
tain whether  Mr,  Tuohy ’s  name  was  on  it. 

3768.  Who  was  the  third  ? — Mr.  O’Malley,  myself,  and  Mr.  Patrick  Tuohy  ; 
those  are  the  three  who  generally  attend  the  petty  sessions. 

3769.  Yourself  one  ? — Myself  one,  Mr.  George  O’Malley  two,  and  Mr.  Patrick 
Tuohy  three. 

3770-  If  you  were  the  magistrates  in  ordinary  times,  how  came  you  to  be 
deputed  magistrates  at  the  election? — I believe  the  law  is,  that  you  cannot  act  at 
an  election  without  a deputation  from  the  sheriff ; I do  not  know  positively  what 
the  law  is,  as  a fact ; 1 should  wish  to  say  one  word  upon  a private  matter,  upon 
which  I was  attacked  on  cross-examination  ; as  it  was  alluded  to,  I would  like  to 
give  every  explanation  upon  the  matter. 

Mr.  Karslalce  stated  that  he  had  only  pressed  the  personal  questions  so 
far  as  to  elicit  facts  connected  with  O’Donnell ; that  if  the  matter  were  again 
gone  into,  he  should  have  to  press  his  inquiries  further,  but  that  he  had  no 
wish  to  do  so. 

Witness.  I am  quite  ready  to  answer  any  questions ; there  was  a word 
used  which  I objected  to  ; I only  wished  to  say  that  I was  immediately  after 
appointed  Mr.  Moore’s  agent ; I am  quite  ready  to  offer  any  explanation  if 
the  Committee  wish  it. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Ambrose Lavin  was  called  in;  and, having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Hale , as  follows  : 

3771-  YOU  live  at  Bohola? — I do.  Mr.  A.  Lavin. 

3772-  Are  you  a freeholder  of  the  county? — Yes. 

3773-  Uo  you  recollect  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

3774-  Uo  you  remember  the  Sunday  before  Palm  Sunday? — I do. 

3775*  Gn  that  day  were  you  at  Bohola  chapel? — I was. 

3776.  Who  was  the  priest  officiating  ? — The  Reverend  Mr.  Halligan ; he  is  the 
Ca  ho  ‘c  curate ; and  the  parish  priest  was  also  there. 

3777-  What  is  his  name? — The  Reverend  Mr.  M‘Nicholas. 

..  377°-  After  mass  did  either  of  those  reverend  gentlemen  address  the  congrega- 
tion?— Yes. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  R 3779-  Did 
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3779.  Did  they  refer  to  the  approaching  election  ? — Yes. 

3780.  By  the  Committee.']  Which  ?— Mr.  Halligan. 

3781.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  Mr.  Halligan  mention  any  of  the  candidates  by  name? 
—He  did. 

37S2.  What  did  he  say?— He  said,  “ I suppose  you  are  anxious  to  hear  some- 
thing about  the  election,  now  that  the  priests  and  bishops  are  for  Mr.  Moore  and 
Captain  Palmer,  and  against  Colonel  Higgins  ; he  is  a pledge-breaker,  and  a traitor 
to  his  country,  and  a Government  man.” 

3783.  Did  he  say  anything  more  ? —He  did. 

'3784.  Go  on?— He  said  that  the  bishops  and  priests  were  against  him  as  he 
became  a traitor  ; that  he  could  not  be  intrusted  ; that  there  could  be  no  confidence 
placed  in  him  ; and  that  the  day  that  the  people  would  turn  against  their  priests 
and  bishops,  it  would  be  a sad  day  for  themselves. 

3785.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  he  mention  the  archbishop’s  name  ? — No ; he 
said  bishops  ; I think  he  said  four  bishops. 

3786.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  he  say  anything  about  a meeting  at  Castlebar  ? — -Well, 

I do  not  know  ; he  might  have  said  it. 

3787.  After  this  did  you  hear  Mr.  M'Manis  say  anything? — Yes;  I saw 
Mr.  M'Manis  standing  up  to  refute  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Halligan. 

3788.  What  did  Mr.  Halligan  or  M'Nicholas  do  then? — Mr.  Halligan  at  once 
called  out  to  Mr.  M'Nicholas,  the  parish  priest,  and  likewise  to  the  congregation, 
not  to  hear  him  speak,  or  allow  hitn  to  speak,  but  ordered  him  out,  outside. 

3789.  That  was  on  the  29th  ? — Yes. 

3790.  In  the  following  week  did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  in  Swinford  any  day? — 
I did  ; I saw  him,  I think,  about  a fortnight  or  so  before  the  election  ; I did  not 
take  notice,  indeed,  of  the  particular. day. 

3791.  I am  asking  of  the  week  before  the  election  ? — About  a fortnight  or  so 
before  the  election. 

3792.  About  a fortnight  before  the  election  you  saw  him  in  Swinford  ? — Yes. 

3793.  Were  there  any  priests  with  him? — Yes;  I saw  four  or  five,  I think. 

3794.  Do  you  know  a man  named  James  Jordan  ? — I do. 

3795.  Was  he  with  Mr.  Moore? — He  was. 

3796.  Was  Mr.  Moore  canvassing? — He  was. 

3797.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  John  Coghlan? — Yes. 

3798.  There  is  a village,  I believe,  near  Swinford,  called  Keltemagh  ? — Yes. 

3799.  Were  you  at  Keltemagh  the  day  before  the  election  ? — I was. 

3800.  What  day  -was  that? — The  2d  of  April. 

3801.  That  was  the  day  before  the  nomination  at  Castlebar? — Yes. 

380*2.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Coghlan  there? — Yes. 

3803.  Was  he  speaking? — He  was. 

3804.  "Where  from  ? — From  a window  of  a house  in  Keltemagh. 

3805.  What  house  was  that? — John  M'Nicholas’s ; it  was  a public-house. 

5806.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  it  used  as  an  electioneering  place  ? — I am  not 

aware  of  that ; I was  told  it  was. 

3807.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  see  any  placards  outside  ? — No. 

3808.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Coghlan  said? — Yes,  he  addressed  the  people; 
he  called  upon  the  electors  and  non-electors  to  vote  for  him. 

3S09.  When  you  say  to  vote  for  “him,”  what  do  you  mean? — To  support 
him,  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

3810.  Did  you  at  the  same  time,  or  about  the  same  time,  see  Mr.  Jordan  there? 
— He  was  standing  quite  close  to  hitn. 

3811.  At  the  same  window  ? — Yes. 

3812.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Jordan  say  anything? — He  addressed  the  people;  he 
said  a few  words ; he  said  if  Colonel  Higgins  was  there,  he  would  daub  his  face 
with  the  dirt  of  the  street,  and  called  him  a cut-throat. 

3813.  By  the  Committee .]  What  is  Mr.  Jordan  ? — He  was  very  active. 

3814.  What  is  he,  in  any  profession  ? — No,  he  is  a private  gentleman. 

3815.  Mr.  Hale.]  After  these  speeches,  what  was  the  state  of  the  crowd? — 
He  called  upon  the  people  to  hoot  him  ; if  he  should  come  into  the  town,  to  hoot 
him  out  of  it;  that  he  was  a pledge-breaker,  and  a traitor  to  his  country.  ■ 

3816.  After  those  speeches,  what  was  the  state  of  the  mob? — -Very  violent 
indeed,  and  most  of  them  were  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants  ; they  were  armed  with 
bludgeons,  sticks,  and  such  things  as  that- 

3817.  Were  they  violent  towards  you  personally? — Indeed,  I was  very  much 

frighted. 
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frighted.  I tobk  refuge  in  a house,  and  they  canie  immediately  after,  and  got  in  front 
of  the  house  I went  into  ; I believe  it  was  the  only  bouse  in  the  town  that  was  for 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  they  were  hooting  and  groaning  and  yelling  there  ; huzzaing 
for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  and  hooting  Colonel  Higgins  down. 

3818.  Do  you  recollect  the  4th  of  April? — I do. 

3819.  Did  Mr.  M ‘Nicholas  come  to  you  ? — He  did. 

3820.  Where  were  you? — I was  in  my  own  house. 

3821.  Anybody  else  with  him  ? — He  was  accompanied  by  Patrick  Sheridan,  a 
bailiff  of  Mr.  Moore’s. 

3822.  What  passed  then  ? — Mr.  M'Nicholas,  the  priest,  asked  me  if  I had  got 
any  freeholders  there.  I said,  “Yes.”  “Call  them  out,”  said  he.  I did. 
“ Now,  if  you  do  not  vote  for  me,  I will  make  you  sorry  ; I will  mark  you.” 
The  freeholders  were  in  my  care  ; they  were  Mr.  Taaffe’s  tenants. 

3823.  By  the  Committee .]  Are  you  Mr.  Taaffe’s  agent  ? — I am  under-agent. 

3824.  Mr.  Hale.']  Did  he  say  this  to  the  freeholders,  or  to  you  ? — To  the 
freeholders-;  he  first  addressedt  he  freeholders  ; I turned  round;  “ Sir,”  said  I, 
“I  would  wish  to  he  respectful  to  you,  but  sir,”  said  I,  “I  think  you  have  no 
right  to  speak  in  that  manner  to  the  freeholders;  you  can  see  Mr.  Taaffe,”  said 
I,  “on  Monday  next  in  Swinford  ; he  can  do  as  he  likes  with  his  tenants.”  He 
at  once  turned  round,  and  pointed  his  walking-staff  or  cane  lie  had  to  me,  and 
called  me  a scoundrel  and  a rascal,  and  said  that  he  would  make  me  sorry. 

3825.  By  the  Committee .]  You  say  that  he  said.  If  you  do  not  vote  for  “ me,” 
I will  do  this,  that,  and  the  other? — Yes. 

3826.  I suppose  you  understood  him  to  mean  that  if  they  did  not  vote  as  he 
wished  ? — Yes. 

3827.  Because  he  was  not  a candidate  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3828.  Did  he  call  you  a scoundrel  ? — He  did,  and  a rascal. 

3829.  Mr.  Hale.]  How  long  had  these  freeholders  been  in  your  house? — I 
think  it  was  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  Mr.  M'Nicholas  came  to 
my  house,  and  they  had  been  there  from  1 2 to  1 ; that  was  when  they  came  to 
my  place. 

3830.  Did  they  edme  there  of  their  own  accord  ? — Yes  ; I sent  for  them. 

3831.  The  polling  began  on  the  6th  of  April? — Yes. 

3832.  Do  you  know  a man  named  Dunleavy  r — I do. 

3833.  Michael  Dunleavy  ? — Yes. 

3834.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — When  I met  Mr.  Taaffe  on 

the  first  day  of  polling,  that  was  on  the  Monday,  he  asked  me  

Mr.  Karslake. — We  cannot  have  that. 

3835.  Mr.  Hale.]  At  all  events,  did  Dunleavy  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?- 
For  Moore  and  Higgins. 

3836.  Did  you  go  up  with  him  to  the  poll  ? — I did ; I first  met  him  as  he  came 
into  the  town  ; he  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Jordan  and  his  son. 

3837.  Was  it  Mr.  James  Jordan  that  made  the  speech? — Yes;  and  by 
Mr.  Patrick  Sheridan,  the  bailiff  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  his  son  Lawrence  ; there  was, 
I think,  13  or  14  cars  of  them,  and  I should  say  about  80  or  90  of  the  mob  with 
them  ; I had  seen  a good  deal  of  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants  there  ; and  when  I came  to 
Dunleavy  and  spoke  to  him,  just  merely  to  ask  him  what  was  he  about  doing,  or 
who  was  he  going  to  vote  for,  he  being  a tenant  of  Mr.  Taaffe’s,  on  doing  so, 
and  placing  my  hand  upon  his  shoulder,  Mr.  Sheridan  came  down,  and  struck  me 
with  a loaded  whip  on  the  head. 

3838.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  there  any  military  escort  with  these  13  or  14 
cars  ? — No,  I think  not. 

3839-  Mr.  Hale.]  There  was  a mob  with  them,  was  not  there? — I think  there 
was  about  90  or  100  of  them  there,  armed  with  sticks  and  bludgeons,  and  that 
description. 

3840.  You  are  certain  there  was  no  escort  of  military? — Not  with  them;  I 
think  not. 

3841.  Did  you  see  escorts  of  military  used  during  the  election? — Ob,  yes. 

3842.  On  whose  behalf? — On  Colonel  Higgins’s  ; I did  not  see  one  at  all 
the  other  side,  and  the  very  moment  that  Sheridan  assaulted  me  with  the  whip,  he 
assaulted  Dunleavy ’s  son  immediately  after — gave  him  another  blow  on  the  head 
with  the  same  whip. 

3843.  This  was  Mr.  Moore’s  bailiff? — Yes;  and  I really  thought — — 
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Mr. A. Latin.  3844.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Nevermind  what  you  thought;  what  did  you  do?— 

was  at  once  surrounded  by  a good  deal  of  the  mob,  that  is  Mr.  Moore’s  te  " t 

30  June  1857.  particularly;  I knew  them,  and  my  life  would  not  be  worth  twopence  to  * 

. were  it  not  for  the  timely  interference  of  the  police. 

3845.  Do  you  recollect  the  following  day,  the  7th  of  April  ? — I do. 

3846.  You  were  at  home,  I think  ? — Yes. 

3847.  What  occurred  then  ? — I think  there  were  about  five  or  six  of  M 

Moore’s  tenants  came  into  my  house.  rs' 

3848.  By  the  Committee .]  Who  is  that,  Mr.  Moore’s  mother? Yes*  the 

entered  my  house,  and  were  conducting  themselves  very  disorderly  and  violent/ 
there,  making  use  of  threatening  language,  such  as,  “ If  we  catch  you  out,  we  wiU 
do  this  and  that,  and  we  will  have  your  lives,  for  turning  your  backs  to  the'  people- 
you  cannot  go  to  a fair  or  a market;  you  must  stop  at  home  for  doing  what  vou 
did,  for  turning  your  backs  to  the  people.’’ 

3849.  Do  you  keep  a public-house  ? — I do. 

3850.  Mr.  Hale.]  I believe  you  obtained  some  assistance  ? — Yes;  they  called  for 
some  drink,  and  got  it;  it  was  in  fact  more  to  pacify  them  that  they  got  the  drink. 

3851.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Was  it  soda-water  ? — No,  strong  whiskey ; but  the  object 
we  had  in  doing  it,  and  at  last  refusing  them. 

3852.  Mr.  Bale.]  You  then  sent  for  some  assistance,  I believe? — We  eventu- 
ally succeeded  in  putting  them  out ; and  when  they  got  outside,  they  made  an 
attack  upon  the  house  with  stones,  so  much  so  that  my  wife  felt  it  necessary  to 
send  down  for  Mr.  M'Manus’  steward  to  bring  his  gun,  and  to  fire  a few  shots  in 
the  air,  and  he  did  so,  which  took  the  desired  effect. 

3853.  Fired  shots  in  the  air  ? — Yes,  just  to  frighten  the  mob  off. 

3854.  Did  that  frighten  them  off? — Yes. 

3855.  You  saw  the  town  during  the  whole  of  this  election  ? — Yes. 

3856.  Have  you  seen  previous  contested  elections? — Yes. 

3857.  Was  there  a state  of  excitement? — Very  much  so,  indeed. 

3858.  More  or  less  than  before? — More  ; I never  saw  more  so. 

3859.  Did  you  see  any  priests?— I did. 

3860.  Were  they  in  the  polling  booth  ? — Yes. 

3861.  Will  you  name  them? — I saw  Mr.  Phinn  there;  I saw  Dean  Durcan 
there. 

3862.  A brother  of  Bishop  Durcan  ? — Yes. 

3863.  Did  you  see  Mr.  M'Nicholas  active  upon  that  day? — No,  I did  not; 
that  was  the  only  thing  that  I saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Nicholas  doing  that  I have 
stated. 

3864.  Is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coglan  an  archdeacon? — He  is.  , 

3865.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  assaulted  ? — I did. 

3866.  Did  you  see  priests  bringing  freeholders  up  to  the  poll? — 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question. 

3867.  Did  you  see  freeholders  assaulted  ? — I did,  and  would  have  been  struck. 

3868.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Never  mind  “would  have  been”  ?— — 1 They  were  obliged 
to  be  protected  by  the  military. 

3869.  Mr.  Bale.]  In  whose  interest  were  those  freeholders  ? — For  Colonel 
Higgins. 

3870.  By  the  Committee.]  You  live  at  Bohola  ?— I do. 

3871.  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic? — I am. 

3872.  Are  you  in  the  habit  of  attending  chapel  at  Bohola? — I am. 

3873*  usual  for  the  priests,  during  or  after  divine  service  in  chapel,  to 
address  the  congregation  upon  subjects  not  referring  to  the  service  of  the  day?— 
Why  I never  knew  them  to  be  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  but  whenever  the  elec- 
tioneering is  going  on. 

3874-  Were  you  living  at  Bohola  at  the  time  of  the  election  in  1852? — 
I was. 

387 5.  The  last  election  before  this  ?— I was. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

3876.  You  live  at  Bohola? — I do. 

3^77-  It  was  after  mass  that  Mr.  Halligan  addressed  the  congregation? — Yes, 
immediately  after  mass. 

.3878.  I believe 
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3878.  I believe  the  priest  has  a right  to  address  the  congregation  from  the 
altar? — I suppose  so. 

3879.  Have  you  often  seen  it  done  in  other  matters  besides  religious  matters  ? 
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3880.  Have  you  heard  in  the  chapel  of  Bohola,  at  other  elections,  addresses  to 
the  congregation  respecting  election  matters  ? — I have. 

3881.  You  said  you  heard  Mr.  M'Manis  interrupt  Mr.  Halligan? — Yes. 

3882.  Did  you  ever  see  such  a thing  done  in  a chapel  before,  for  a layman  to 
stand  up  and  interrupt  a clergyman  in  his  address  at  the  altar  ? — I do  not  think 
I did  ; I think  not. 

38S3.  Was  not  it  highly  improper  for  a layman  to  get  up  in  the  chapel  and 
interrupt  the  clergyman  in  his  sacred  vestments  at  the  altar  ? — I think  not ; he 
spoke  very  respectfully. 

3884.  But  you  never  heard  such  a thing  done  before  ? — I think  not. 

3885.  Did  not  Mr.  Halligan  tell  Mr.  M ‘Mania,  “Sir,  if  you  have  anything 
to  say  to  the  people,  go  outside  and  say  it;  this  is  a privileged  place”? — He  did. 

3886.  Did  Mr.  M'Manis,  notwithstanding  that,  continue  to  address  the  people? 
—No,  for  he  would  not  be  heard  ; great  excitement  prevailed. 

3S87.  Then  he  did  not  address  them? — He  did  not. 

3888.  He  did  not  say  a word  in  the  chapel ; is  that  so  1 — Not  after  Mr. 
Halligan  called  upon  the  congregation  not  to  hear  him,  which  caused  great 
excitement. 

3889.  Then  do  you  say  that  as  soon  as  ever  Mr.  M*Manis  began  to  speak, 
Mr.  Halligan  called  upon  the  people  not  to  allow  him? — He  did. 

3890.  And  then  that  Mr.  M'Manisgave  up? — He  did. 

3891.  And  said  nothing? — I will  tell  you  ; I do  not  know  as  to  that. 

3892.  The  Rev.  Mr.  ^‘Nicholas,  the  parish  priest,  was  there  ? — He  was. 

3893.  Did  he  not  tell  Mr.  M'Manis  it  was  improper  for  him  to  speak  in  that 
place? — He  said  something,  but  I could  not  hear  distinctly. 

3S94.  Where  were  you  in  the  chapel  ? — A few  yards  from  where  Mr.  M'Manus 
was  standing. 

3895.  Near  the  rails  ? — No. 

3896.  Not  near  the  rails  of  the  altar  ?— No  ; the  people  were  so  much  alarmed. 
3807.  Did  Mr.  M'Mauis  then  say  something? — He  did  say  something;  both 

the  priests  appeared  to  be  a little  excited.  . 

3898.  In  fact,  Mr.  Halligan  was  giving  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  candidates. 
— He  was. 


3899.  As  to  who  was  desirable  to  be  elected  ? — Yes. 

3900.  You  say,  I think,  that  about  a fortnight  before  the  election  you  saw 
Mr.  Moore  in  Swinford  ? — Yes. 

3901.  Do  you  persist  in  saying  that? — -To  the  best  of  my  belief  it  was  about  a 

fortnight  before  the  election.  ... 

3902.  Are  you  as  accurate  in  everything  you  state  now  as  you  are  m that.- 
Yes. 

3903.  We  shall  see  by-and-bye  ; what  brought  you  to  Keltimagh  that  day  r 
I was  in  the  town  on  private  business. 

3904.  What  is  your  business  1 — I am  a farmer. 

39°5-  Do  you  keep  a public-house  ? — I do. 

39°6.  At  Bohola? — Yes.  . . , 

3907.  Near  the  chapel  1—  Not  very  far  from  the  chapel;  not  immediately  on 
the  spot. 

3908.  Not  in  the  chapel? — No,  nor  yet  at  the  gate. 

3909.  A few  perches  off,  probably  ? — Yes.  . 

3910.  Pray,  did  you  take  an  active  part  yourself  with  respect  to  this  election: 

— I did.  . ..  . r 

3911.  Canvassed  a good  deal? — As  much  as  I could;  it  was  very  little  I 

could  do  for  the  terror.  . 

391 2.  What  terror  ?— ' The  people  were  so  very  much  against  Colonel  Higgins, 

and  the  priests.  . T • . 

3913.  Were  Mr.  Taaffe’s  tenants  against  Colonel  Higgins  ?— No,  certainly  not. 
39H-  You  canvassed  them,  I suppose? — On  this  day  I did  canvass  them, 

inasmuch  as  this,  I told  them  to  go  into  my  house  at  Bohola,  till  they  went  t 
Swinford  to  poll  for  Colonel  Higgins,  which  they  did. 

3915-  You  canvassed  other  people,  I suppose? — Yes. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  R 3 391b.  were 
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3gi6.  Were  they  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

3917.  You  spoke  strongly  to  them,  did  you  not? — No,  I did  not. 

3918.  Did  you  tell  them  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  a much  better  man  than 
Mr.  Moore,  or  Captain  Palmer  ? — I did. 

3919.  Are  you  sure  you  did? — I am  positive  ; I think  any  honest  man  ought 
to  do  that. 

3920.  You  put  the  screw  on  a little,  did  you ; you  pressed  them  very  hard, 
.did  you  ? — No  ; as  far  as  I could  consistently  do  it. 

3921.  That  is  consistently  in  your  opinion  ?— Just  so. 

3922.  As  to  this  place  of  Keltimagh;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coghlan  was  there?—' Yes. 

3923.  Is  Mr.  Coghlan  a registered  voter  of  one  of  the  baronies  to  vote  atSwin- 
ford  ? — I suppose  he  is. 

3924.  Do  not  you  know  it  ? — I think  he  is. 

3925.  Are  you  not  certain  of  it  ? — I think  he  was. 

392O.  Did  you  see  him  poll  r — No. 

3927.  There  were  a good  many  of  Mr.  Moore’s  people,  you  say,  in  the  town 
of  Keltimagh  ? — Yes. 

3928.  There  were  a good  many  voters  in  the  streets  that  day  ? — Yes. 

3929.  What  is  the  market-day  at  Keltimagh  ? — Thursday. 

3930.  The  Thursday  before  the  election? — Yes. 

3931.  Did  you  say  that  most  of  the  people  in  the  streets  were  Mr.  Moore’s 
tenants? — I think  I saw  a few  of  Lord  Lucan’s  there. 

3932.  And  those  were  the  people  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coghlan  addressed? — At 
the  time  Mr.  Coghlan  was  addressing  them,  there  were  several  others  there. 

3933.  1 suppose  the  whole  town  was  not  Mr.  Moore’s  tenantry  ? — No. 

3934.  Those  were  the  people  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coghlan  was  addressing? — Yes,  I 
knew  it  immediately  after. 

3935.  Just  answer  my  questions  ; did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  at  Keltimagh  ? — No. 

3936.  Is  there  a namesake  of  yours  at  Keltimagh  ? — There  are  several  of  that 
name. 

3937.  Is  Patrick  Lavin  one  of  them  ? — He  is. 

3938.  When  you  went  in  you  say  to  Swinford  this  day,  you  saw  Dunleavy  on 
a car  ? — Yes. 

3939.  Whereabouts  did  you  see  Dunleavy  first ; where  do  you  say  you  saw 
Dunleavy  in  Swinford  ?—  The  first  day  of  polling,  Monday. 

3940.  Whereabouts  did  you  see  Dunleavy? — At  the  Court-house ; they  pulled 
up  there,  and  had  a halt. 

3941.  Will  you  tell  me,  as  well  as  you  recollect,  were  there  any  gentlemen 
present  upon  that  occasion? — Yes,  there  might  be  a few. 

3942.  So  there  might  not  be;  I want  you  to  tell  me  plainly  whether  there 
were  or  not  ? — 1 think  there  was. 

3943.  There  were  gentlemen  there? — Yes. 

3944.  Who  vvere  they? — I saw  Mr.  Joseph  Jordan  there. 

3945.  Did  you  see  Mr.  George  James  O’Malley  there? — I think  he  was 

there.  . . 

3946.  I want  to  direct  your  attention  to  the  car  on  which  Dunleavy  was  sitting, 
and  I ask  you  to  direct  your  attention  now  to  my  question ; did  you  see  Mr. 
George  James  O’Malley  near  that  car  ? — Yes. 

3947.  Did  vou  see  Mr.  Charles  Strickland,  the  magistrate,  near  that  car. 
—No. 

3948.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Francis  O’Grady,  the  magistrate? — No. 

3949.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Philip  Taaffe  near  the  car? — No. 

3950.  You  did  not?' — No.  , 

3951.  Might  any  of  those  gentlemen  be  present  without  your  having  seen  them  r 
— Indeed  they  might;  the  crowd  was  so  great  at  the  time,  and  the  pressure  ot 
the  people. 

3952.  Did  you  see  Patrick  Cauley  there  ? — No. 

3953.  Are  you  quite  certain  of  that  ? — Yes. 

3954.  Before  I go  further,  I will  try  back,  and  ask  you  again,  did  you  see  any 
of  those  gentlemen  there  about  that  car  on  which  Dunleavy  was  sitting?— I ^ave 
told  you  distinctly  I did  not. 

3955.  That  is  your  answer? — Yes. 

3956.  Did  you  see  anybody  pull  Dunleavy  off  that  car  ? — No.  v 

3957-  yoU 
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3957.  You  swear  that  ? — I do. 

3958.  Did  you  see  him  get  off  the  car  ? — I did. 

3959.  By  himself? — His  son  accompanied  him  at  the  time. 

3960.  Was  anybody  else  with  him  ? — His  son  was  speaking  to  him,  and  so  I 
was  speaking  with  him. 

3961.  Did  he  walk  into  the  polling  booth  from  the  car  without  anybody? — I 
will  tell  you  ; old  Mr.  Dunleavy  asked  his  son  to  take  him  down  off  the  car,  and 
his  sou  did  give  him  a little  assistance,  in  leaning  on  his  arm  to  take  him  down 
off  the  car,  and  I laid  my  hand  upon  him  also,  just  on  his  collar,  that  way;  and 
upon  doing  that,  that  was  how  we  were  assaulted ; Sheridan  ran  round  the  car, 
and  struck  me  with  the  whip  on  the  head,  and  struck  young  Dunleavy  also. 

3962.  You  laid  your  hand  upon  him  to  get  him  to  go  along  with  you  ? — I did. 

3963.  He  is  a tenant  of  Mr.  Taaffe’s  ? — Yes. 

3964.  And  you  said  you  are  under-agent? — Yes. 

3965.  I suppose  it  was  a broad  hint  how  you  wished  him  to  vote  ? — Certainly ; 
ire  were  anxious  to  poll  him  for  Colonel  Higgins,  it  being  the  wish  of  Mr.  Taaff'e 
also. 

3966.  Did  you  see  Captain  Brabazon  there  at  the  time  ? — No. 

3967.  Captain  Brabazon,  I believe,  was  the  deputy  sheriff? — Yes. 

3968.  At  the  booth  ? — Yes. 

3969.  Then  your  evidence  is  this;  that  Dunleavy  walked  into  the  booth? 
-No. 

3970.  How  did  he  go  into  the  booth  ? — He  was  dragged  away  by  Mr.  Jordan, 
and  his  son,  and  Patrick  Sheridan  and  his  son. 

3971.  Were  you  present  when  he  voted? — I was. 

3972.  How  did  he  vote  r — For  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore ; he  would 
have  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

3973.  1 suppose  you  are  going  to  answer  for  the  man  ; if  you  bring  him  here, 
he  will  answer  for  himself? — (No  answer). 

3974.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  Did  he  tell  you  so? — He  did,  and  told  me  there  and 
then. 

3975.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  About  this  drinking  in  your  house  when  the  freeholders 
came  in  ; I believe  men  do  not  often  go  into  a public-house  to  drink  unless  they 
are  on  friendly  terms  with  the  owner  of  it  ? — Sometimes  they  do. 

3976.  They  do  net  leave  their  money  there  ? — Sometimes  they  might. 

3977.  Did  they  call  for  drink  in  your  house? — They  did. 

3978.  And  you  gave  it  to  them  ? — Yes. 

3979-  Had  they  much  to  drink  ? — Not  a great  deal. 

3980.  Can  you  charge  your  memory  how  much  r — I think  about  a pint. 

398i-  That  was  to  quiet  them  ? — The  object  of  giving  it  was,  that  we  thought 
by  refusing  them  they  might  become  more  violent. 

3982.  And  you  sent  for  Mr.  M‘Manis’s  steward  to  shoot  them  r — I have  already 
told  you. 

3983-  By  the  Committee.]  Do  you  mean  a pint  each  ? — No,  a pint  altogether. 

3984.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  have  been,  I suppose,  at  other  elections  in  Mayo  ? 
—I  have. 

3985*  Do  you  remember  Colonel  Mc Alpine’s  election: — I do. 

3986.  Do  ’you  recollect  a little  transaction  occurring  in  the  village  of  Boholda 
on  that  election  ? — Several  things  occurred. 

3987-  Ah  ! do  you  know  what  I mean — wait  a moment.  I will  now  get  on 

the  ground  of  riot  and  excitement ; do  you 

Mr.  O'Malley  submitted  that  his  friend  had  a right,  if  he  chose,  to  go  into 
the  general  question,  whether  at  previous  elections  excitement  and  tumult  did 
not  exist,  but  that  he  had  no  right  to  enter  upon  particular  instances. 

Mr.  Buchanan  said  he  proposed  to  ask  the  witness  about  a transaction  that 
had  occurred. 

3988.  Did  you  seethe  military  go  through  Boholda  in  1852? — I did. 

3989.  A large  body  of  military  ? — I did. 

399° • Had  they  voters  in  charger — They  had.  „ • 

3991-  Were  the  military  and  the  voters  attacked  in,  the  village  of  Boholda  t 
Iney  were.. 
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3992.  With  stones? 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  question. 

Mr.  Buchanan  submitted  that  he  had  a right  to  give  evidence  of  what 
occurred  in  1852. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  could  not  go  into  any  detailed 
transaction,  but  that  any  question  showing  the  general  state  of  the  town  of 
Boholda  at  that  time  was  perfectly  legitimate.  The  learned  counsel  mioht 
ask  the  witness  why  the  military  were  at  Boholda,  whether  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  state  of  tumult  in  which  the  town  was,  and  so  on,  but  not  the 
details. 

3993.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  You  saw  the  military  in  charge  of  the  voters  in  the 
town  of  Boholda  in  1852  ? — Yes. 

3994.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  county  at  that  time,  was  it  necessary  for 
the  protection  of  voters  that  the  military  should  accompany  them? — Yes  for 
Colonel  M'Alpin’s  voters. 

3995.  Were  you  in  the  town  of  Swinford  during  that  election  ? — I was. 

3996.  Were  there  military  there? — There  was. 

3997.  Did  you  see  voters  protected  by  the  military  during  that  election  at 
Swinford?' — I did. 

3998.  Was  it  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  that  election  that  there  should- be 
military  in  that  town  of  Swinford? — Yes. 

3999.  Do  you  remember  any  previous  elections  at  Mayo  previous  to  1852? 
— No. 

4000.  You  do  not? — No. 

4001 . Are  you  a voter  yourself  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

4002.  Now',  with  respect  to  Swinford  and  Boholda,  you  say  that  it  was 
necessary  to  have  the  military  to  escort  voters ; were  those  voters  going  up  to 
vote  for  Colonel  M'Alpin,  against  whom  the  influence  of  the  priests  was  directed? 
— Precisely. 

4003.  Now  I want  to  call  your  attention  to  a part  of  your  cross-examination 
that  occurred  some  time  ago ; you  were  asked  about  Mr.  Cochrane  addressing 
the  people  in  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

4004.  And  you  were  asked  whether  they  were  freeholders  of  Mr.  Moore, 
tenants  of  Mr.  Moore  ? —They  were  tenants. 

4005.  You  were  just  going  to  say,  “I  know  that  immediately  after,”  when 
you  were  stopped? — Yes,  immediately  after  Mr.  Cochrane  having  done  with  his 
speech,  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Moore,  with  several  others,  paraded  the  town,  shouting 
and  going  on  in  that  kind  of  way,  so  much  so  that  any  one  that  was  for  Colonel 
Higgins,  or  supporting  him,  was  obliged  to  go  into  the  houses  from  them  ; I,  for 
one,  was  obliged  to  do  so. 

4006.  Now  you  were  asked  about  your  bringing  some  voters  into  the  house; 
for  what  purpose  did  you  bring  them  into  the  house  ? — To  support  Colonel 
Higgins,  to  vote  for  him. 

4007.  Why  was  it  necessary  to  bring  them  into  the  house  ? — I was  to  accom- 
pany them  myself  to  Swinford. 

4008.  You  were  also  asked  about  Mr.  Macraanis  speaking,  and  my  friend  tried 
to  get  you  into  a contradiction  as  if  Mr.  Macmanis  had  not  spoken.  I think  you 
said  that  his  language  appeared  to  you  to  be  very  respectable  and  decent  language r 
— Y’es. 

4009.  You  did  hear  him  ? — Yes. 

4010.  Whatever  it  was,  he  had  tried  to  address  some  remonstrance  to  the 
priest  ? — Yes. 

4011.  You  say  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any  layman  having  interposed  in  a 
chapel  in  that  way  before  ; have  you  ever  before  known  a gentleman  receive  such 
provocation  to  rise  up? — I never  saw  him. 

4012.  Was  the  language  which  brought  Mr.  Macmanis  up  very  violent  and 
insulting  towards  Colonel  Higgins? — It  was;  so  much  so,  that  he  said  he  was  a 
traitor  to  his  country,  a pledge-breaker,  and  words  to  that  effect. 

4013.  Was 
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4013.  Was  that  said  in  a quiet  composed  way,  or  in  an  excited  way  ? — He 
appeared  to  have  conveyed  it  rather  in  a determined  way. 

4014.  I asked  you  about  why  you  brought  them  into  the  house  to  go  with  you  ; 
had  you  any  particular  reason  why  you  wished  to  keep  them  together  there? — I 
was  apprehensive  that  the  priests  might  interfere  with  them,  and  take  them  away. 

Mr.  Buchanan  requested  the  Committee  to  be  good  enough  to  ask  the 
witness  whether  any  portion  of  the  language  addressed  by  Mr.  Hallighan 
applied  to  Mr.  Macmanis  personally. 

4015.  Chairman.']  You  hear  the  question ; be  good  enough  to  answer  it.  Had 
the  language  of  the  priest  upon  this  occasion  any  reference  whatever  to  Mr.  Mac- 
inanis?  — No,  not  until  Mr.  Macmanis  got  up,  and  then  the  priest  ordered 
him  out. 

4016.  Committee.]  Did  the  priest  say  that  he  would  refuse  absolution  to  any- 
body who  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I never  heard  it. 

4017.  You  did  not? — I did  not;  I never  heard  it  myself. 


Mr.  Felim  Brennan  called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley, 
as  follows : 

4018.  WHERE  do  you  live? — In  the  barony  of  Costello, in  the  county  of 
Mayo. 

4010.  Committee .]  "What  place  ?— Currownedin. 

4020.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Were  you  a voter  ? — Yes. 

4021.  Committee  ] What  barony  is  it? — In  the  barony  of  Costello. 

4022.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Do  you  know  Father  Richard  Prendergast  ?— I do. 

4023.  Was  he  curate  of  your  parish? — He  is. 

4024.  What  is  the  name  of  the  parish? — Amoghmore. 

4025.  Do  you  remember  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

4026.  Well,  shortly  before  that  election,  the  'Wednesday  before  the  election, 
did  you  see  Father  Richard  Prendergast? — 1 did. 

4027.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — At  my  own  place- 

4028.  At  your  own  house? — Yes. 

4u2g.  Is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

4030.  He  came  to  your  house  ? — Yes.  ^ 

4031.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  about  your  vote? — To  be  sure  he  did. 

4032.  Tell  us  what  it  was? — He  wanted  to  canvass  me. 

4033.  Well,  what  did  he  say  ?— He  said  that  he  wanted  me  to  vote  for  Moore 

and  Palmer.  , . 

4034.  Well,  what  did  you  say  ?— I said  that  I did  not  like  to  do  that;  that 
wherever  mv  landlord  would  go,  I would  go  that  way. 

4035.  Who  was  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Robert  Routledge,  of  Bloomheld. 

4036.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Wednesday  ? — Yes. 

4037.  Did  he  go  away  when  you  told  him  that  t He  did. 

4038.  He  did  not  say  anything  more  to  you? — No. 

4039.  That  Thursday  night,  the  next  night,  did  any  one  come  to  . your  house 
again? — Yes. 

4040.  Who  was  it?— I do  not  know. 

4041.  Well,  what  were  they;  were  they  men  or  women,  or  what  r— I bey 
showed  like  men. 

4042.  How  did  they  dre^s  ? — They  dressed  white. 

4043.  What  time  was  it  ? — I do  not  know ; I have  not  watch  or  clock  at  my 
house. 

4044.  Was  it  night  or  day  ? — Night. 

4°45-  Had  you  gone  to  bed? — Yes. 

4046.  What  did  they  say  to  your- They  told  me  that  if  I did  not  vote  for  Mr. 

Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer , , 

4047.  Tell  us  the  words  which  they  used  when  they  said  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Palmer’s  name  ?— They  said  that,  and  to  go  with  my  clergyman  ; wherever  they 
go,  I was  to  go,  or  I should  suffer  for  it. 

4048.  Committee.]  How  many  men  were  there  ? — I do  not  know. 

4049.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  It  was  dark?— It  was.  I do  not  know. 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  S 4050.  Now 


Mr.  //.  Levin. 
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4050.  Now,  at  all  events,  your  answer  I believe  was  with  a pitchfork,  was  it 
not? — I did  not  like  them  to  come  a-near  me.. 

4051.  Did  you  take  up  the  pitchfork?  I did. 

4052.  Had  you  your  son  there  too  ?— My  son  carried  it  to  me. 

4053.  He  brought  you  the  pitchfork?  Yes. 

4054.  And  they  went  away  ?— They  did,  without  doing  me  any  harm. 

4055.  Well  now,  did  you  go  to  mass  on  the  Sunday  ?— I did. 

4056.  After  mass  did" you  see  Father  Richard  again  ? — l did. 

4057.  Where  ? — In  the  sacristy. 

4058.  How  came  you  to  go  into  the  sacristy  ? — Because  he  sent  for  us  in. 

4059.  That  is  the  room  belonging  to  the  priest  himself,  where  he  changes  his 
vestments  ? — Y es. 

4060.  Well,  what  did  he  want  of  you  ; was  it  upon  any  religious  matter  that 
he  sent  for  you  ?— No ; he  wanted  me  to  vote  for  these  gentlemen. 

4061.  Tell  us  what  happened  ?— I paused,  and  said  nothing.  There  were 
others  that  gave  him  an  answer,  that  were  present. 

4062.  Other  voters  ? — Yes. 

4063.  Who  were  they  ? — One  Hunter,  and  one  Drury,  and  one  Mulcree. 

4064.  Mulcrce,  Drury,  and  Hunter  ? — Yes. 

4065.  You  said  nothing,  I believe? — Nothing. 

40 66.  Do  you  mean  that  you  did  not  say  anything  at  all  ? — I gave  no  answer. 

4067.  Did  he  say  anything  to  you  ? — No. 

4068.  Just  recollect,  how  came  you  to  leave  the  room  ; just  recollect,  how 
came  you  to  leave  the  sacristy? — I paused  when  he  put  the  question;  I said 
nothing. 

4069.  How  came  you  to  go  away? — Because  I was  not  inclined  to  go  until 
I got  my  master’s  orders. 

4070.  But  how  came  you  to  go  out  of  the  place  ; did  lie  tell  you  where  to  go, 
or  anything  ? — He  did. 

4071.  Did  he  speak  to  you  alone,  or  to  the  other  voters  too? — No;  he  did  not 
speak  alone  to  me. 

4072.  Tell  us  what  he  said  ? — He  said  “ Go  and  take  a drink  at  the  nearest 
house.” 

4073.  Did  he  tell  you  to  go  and  take  a drink  ?— To  be  sure  he  did ; not  to  me 
only,  but  all  the  others,  along  with  the  others. 

4074.  Did  he  tell  you  how  much  or  how  little  you  were  to  take  i — As  much  or 
as  little  as  we  liked. 

4075.  It  is  not  often  a priest  tells  you  that,  is  it  ?— He  would  not  like  us  to  get 
drunk. 

4076.  Did  you  go  to  drink  ? — I did  ; not  with  them. 

4077.  But  you  went  away  by  yourself? — I did. 

4078.  After  getting  your  drink,  where  did  you  go ; to  bed? — No;  I went 
home. 

4079.  What  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? — About  dusk ; it  was  not  night. 

4080.  Did  you  sleep  long? — I do  not  know  bow  long  I slept. 

4081.  Did  you  sleep  till  morning  ? — No,  nor  half  morning;  I was  two  hours 
in  bed,  but  I have  not  watch  or  clock,  and  therefore  I could  not  be  exact. 

4082.  What  made  you  awake? — Two  gentlemen  came. 

4083.  What  gentlemen  ? — These  two  clergymen  came. 

4084.  Which  two  clergymen;  was  Father  Richard  one  of  them? — Yes,  he 
was. 

4085.  Who  was  the  other? — Father  James  M‘Gee. 

4086.  W’here  was  he  priest? — In  our  parish  ; there  are  two  parishes,  and  they 
all  go  into  one ; they  are  joined  into  one  parish  ; there  is  one  parish  priest. 

4087.  Committee .]  Was  it  during  the  night  that  they  went  to  you  ? — Yes. 

4088.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  Did  they  come  up  to  your  "bedside? — They  waked  me, 
and  I got  up  ; when  the  clergyman  started  me,  I got  up,  and  walked  out  with 
them  : they  said  they  wished  me  to  go  to  their  own  house. 

4089.  And  did  they  bring  you  ? — Yes. 

4090.  How  did  they  bring  you  ; walking  along  the  street,  or  what  ? — No ; they 
had  a car  for  me. 

4091.  Were  you  willing  to  go  on  the  car? — No,  indeed  I was  not  qualified  to 
go  on  the  car  at  that  time  ; I was  not  very  well  dressed. 

4092.  You 
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—I  had  shoes,  but  I Mr.  F.  Brennan, 


4092.  You  had  no  shoes  or  stockings  on,  they  tell  me  ?- 

^4003  Was  ^that  your  only  reason  for  not  liking  to  go  ? — I had  a little  pony  of 
v own,  and  I was  ready  to  go  and  vote  when  I had  my  master’s  orders,  and  my 
mind  was  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  if  I could  help  it. 

nQ  When  you  were  unwilling  to  go  up  in  that  undressed  state,  did  they  give 
you  any  help  upon  the  car  ? — I did  not  go  upon  the  car  till  I got  dressed ; they 

56  4095°  And  the  'clothes  came  to  tile  priest’s  house  ? -No,  I did  not  go  to  the 

^4096 h I*1  thought  yon  said  that  you  went  to  the  priest’s  house'!— I did 

af4097.dNow  did  they  hold  you  on  the  car?— They  did  ; I had  perhaps  an  inch 
of  liquor  taken  more  than  the  due. 

4098.  And  they  held  you  up?— Yes. 

4099.  Committee.']  Do  you  mean  that  he  was  drunk  r 

Mr.  O’Malley.]  No.  (To  the  Witness.)  You  were  on  your  way  to  be  drunk, 

I suppose? — (No  answer). 

4100.  Well  now,  when  you  got  on  the  car,  did  the  priests  do  anything?— No  ; 

wliat  would  they  do  ? _ T r 1 1 

’ 4101.  Did  you  go  quietly,  silently,  upon  the  car  ?— To  be  sure  I did,  when 
there  was  a clergyman  sitting  on  my  side ; of  course  I did  not  like  to  kick  up  a 

r°4*i  02.  I do  not  mean  whether  you  were  silent  or  not,  but  were  the  priests  silent  i 
—They  were  singing  and  rowing  amongst  themselves.  It  is  ail  well  to  laugh. 

4103.  What  were  they  rowing  about?— It  is  not  fit  to  bring  such  things  as 

4104.  Were  names  mentioned  ? — They  mentioned  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 
4.1  on.  Did  you  mean  that  they  were  crowing  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer, 

or  shouting  for  them,  or  what.  ' They  were  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moore  and 

4106.  Now  where  did  the  car  take  you  to  ?— To  Father  Richards  house. 

4107.  Did  you  get  anything  there  ?— I was  offered  a good  supper  if  I took  it, 
but  I did  not;  but  I got  plenty  of  drink. 

4108.  And  you  went  to  bed,  I suppose?  I dm.  T 

4109.  Were  you  sober  enough  to  know  who  put  you  to  bed  .—I  was. 

4110.  Now,  who  put  you  to  bed  r — A girl  and  a boy  did. 

4111.  Who  was  the  boy  ?— Father  Richard’s  brother.  • 

4112.  And  who  was  the  girl  ?— The  servant  girl. 

4113.  Father  Richard’s  servant  girl?  Yes. 

4114-  Well,  they  were  very  kind  to  you?— They  were. 

4115.  When  you  got  up  in  the  morning  I suppose  they  offered  you  some 
breakfast? — They  did. 

4116.  Did  you  take  some? — I did.  v 

41 17.  Did  they  say  anything  about  your  vote  then?  ^ 1 

41,8.  W bat  did  they-  say  ? — They  wished  me  to  vote  tor  Mr.  Moore  and 

4n9.mWhat  did  you  sav  to  that?-I  said  I would  not  go  to  the  polling  until  I 
had  my  master’s  orders ; that  I would  go  wherever  my  master  would  order  me 

4120.  Did  you  say  anything  about  what  you  had  done  before,  and  what  \OJ 

would  do  again  ? — Yes.  , 

4121.  What  did  you  say?  -I  said  that  if  it  was  a thing  that  my  master  was 

not  against,  I would  like  to  vote  for  Mr.  Higgins.  , 

4122.  Well,  did  they  take  you  anywhere;  did  they  take  you  away  anywhere  . 
— Yes. 

4123.  Where  to  ?— To  Swinford. 

4124.  Who  did  ?— Father  Richard  and  James. 

4125.  Did  they  go  on  each  side?— No,  one  with  me  and  one  on  the  other  sme 

of  the  car.  T ?•  • , . 

4126.  Well,  now,  you  were  a favourite  with  the  priest  this  day,  lam  atrai  , 
did  you  meet  any  more  priests  there,  when  you  got  to  Swinford  . 

thousands  of  them  there. 


30  June  1857. 


uuusanas  or  iuem  mere. 

4127.  Tell  me  a few  of  them?— I do  not  know  them  all. 
<*.53— Sess.  2. 


4128.  Do 
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41 28.  Do  you  know  Father  Coughlan  ? — Yes,  I knew  him  that  day. 

4129.  Father  Oliver  Coyne  ? — Yes. 

4130.  Did  they  join  your  party  when  you  got  there? — They  brought  me  up 

to  the  polling.  ^ 

4131.  Now,  were  you  unwilling  to  go  up? — No,  I was  not  willing  to  go. 

4132.  You  were  not  willing  to  go? — I was  not,  indeed. 

4133.  Now  just  recollect  yourself;  we  will  stop  joking  for  a little ; just  recollect 
yourself ; did  you  say  that  you  were  unwilling  to  go,  did  you  tell  them  that  you 
were  unwilling  to  go?— 1 told  them  I was  not  unwilling  to  go,  but  I did  not  get 
my  landlord’s  order  yet,  and  that  if  I did  go  up  I would  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins. 

4134.  Now  just  recollect  what  they  said  to  you,  the  very  words,  as  near  as  you 
can  ? — They  said  if  I would  not  vote  as  they  were  ordering,  that  I would  not  be 
right  when  I parted  this  world. 

4135.  Tell  us  the  exact  words?— I see  too  much  laughter,  I believe,  for  that. 

Chairman.']  The  laughter  is  not  at  any  subject  of  that  kind.  We  are 
rather  amused  at  the  names  of  the  different  places  ; but  depend  upon  it,  when 
you  are  referring  to  serious  and  solemn  language  uttered  bv  the  priests,  the 
audience  here  will  listen  to  it  with  the  utmost  possible  respect. 

4136.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Now  tell  us  the  very  words  that  they  used  ? — They  said 
if  I would  vote  for  Mr.  Higgins,  that  my  soul  would  not  be  in  a right  spot  when 
I would  go  to  the  other  world.  I need  not  mention  any  more  about  it. 

4137.  Tell  us  the  very  words;  was  any  thing  said  about  flames? — (No 
answer .) 

Chairman.]  You  have  told  us  hitherto  very  well,  you  are  bound  to  tell  us 
the  truth,  according  as  you  were  addressed  by  these  priests. 

4138.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Now  tell  us  the  very  words  ? — They  said  that  my  soul 
would  be  in  hell  if  I went  that  road,  unless  I went  the  other  road,  if  I voted  for 
Mr.  Higgins. 

4139.  Did  you  vote? — I did. 

4140.  For  whom? — For  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

4141.  Was  that  after  you  were  told  that  about  your  soul  being  in  hell  if  you 
voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — It  was. 

4142.  Now  to  come  back  to  the  chapel;  three  voters,  Mulcree,  Drury,  and 
Hunter,  did  you  see  anything  of  them  afterwards? — No,  we  were  in  the  car  to 
Swinford. 

4143.  That  is  all  you  know  ? — Yes. 

4144.  You  told  us  that  those  three  went  into  a house,  but  that  you  did  not  go 
with  them  ? — After  mass  ? 

4*45-  Yes? — Yes  they  did  ; I said  that  before. 

4146.  When  did  you  next  see  them  ? — At  the  priest’s  house. 

4147.  Were  they  at  the  priest’s  house  that  evening? — Yes,  they  came  in  at 
some  time ; I do  not  know  what  time  they  came  in  at. 

4148.  But  however,  you  saw  them  there? — Yes. 

4149.  Did  you  see  them  take  any  drink  in  the  morning? — I did  to  be 
sure. 

4150.  Now  the  language  that  you  spoke  of  saying  that  your  soul  would  be  in 
hell  if  you  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer,  which  priest  was  that? 
— I could  not  tell  you  that  on  my  oath;  I do  not  know  which  of  them  came 
behind  and  told  me,  spoke  to  me;  he  came  on  the  left-hand  side;  I am  on  my 
oath  and  I must  tell  the  truth  ; five  or  six  of  them  spoke  behind  me. 

4151.  Of  the  priests? — Of  the  priests. 

4152.  Did  he  say  that  out  loud  or  whisper  it  in  your  ear? — He  said  it  out  loud 
and  whispered  it  in  my  ear,  and  the  others  at  my  back  said  it  so  (describing)  'T 
when  a man  is  on  his  oath  it  is  necessary  to  be  very  correct. 

4J53-  Were  those  names  that  you  gave  us,  Coughlan,  Fermer,  McGee,  and 
Prendergast,  were  those  names  among  them  ? — They  were. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

4154*  You  say  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prendergast  canvassed  you  ? — Yes. 

4155-  Did  anybody  else  canvass  you  before  the  election? — No,  not  to  my 
knowledge. 

4156.  Are 
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4156.  Are  you  quite  sure ; just  think  a little  ; did  anybody  canvass  you  on  the 
part  of  Colonel  Higgins?— No. 

4157.  Are  you  sure?- No. 

4158.  Who  is  the  bailiff  of  the  estate  you  live  on  ; who  is  the  driver? — He 

is  Mulcree.  . 

4159.  Did  Mulcree  speak  to  you  before  the  election  as  to  how  you  would 

voie? He  said  that  he  did  not  know,  but  that  he  would  get  his  master’s  orders 

from  Swinfurd  ; he  did  not  know  which  side  was  he  to  go  until  he  got  his  master's 
orders  from  Swinford. 

4160.  Did  he  ask  you  how  you  would  go? — Yes. 

4161.  Before  the  election?' — Yes. 

4162.  Well  now',  this  night  that  those  men  came  to  you,  you  say  that  they  did 
nothing  to  yon  ? — No. 

4163.  You  do  not  know  who  they  were? — No. 

4164.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  were  men  or  women  ? — I do  not,  indeed ; 
they  may  have  been, 

4165.  They  may  have  been  ladies,  for  all  you  know  ( — Perhaps  they  may. 

4166.  And  when  the  clergyman  took  you  with  him  to  his  house,  you  say  that 
he  treated  you  very  well?— He  did. 

4167.  He  did  not  abuse  you  on  the  road? — He  did  not. 

4168.  He  did  not  say  anything  offensive  to  you  at  any  time? — No,  indeed,  he 


did  not. 

4169.  Now,  when  you  came  to  Swinford,  when  you  went  up  to  the  bootli  to 
poll;  first,  did  you  ever  vote  at  any  election  before? — Yes. 

4170.  How  many? — One. 

4171.  One  election  ? — Yes. 

4172.  That  is  the  election  before?— Yes. 

4173.  Who  did  you  vote  for  then  ? — Mr.  Higgins. 

4174.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Moore? — I did  for  both  of  them. 

4175.  For  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Higgins? — Yes. 

417'fi.  At  the  election  before  this  last?— Yes;  the  election  before  this  last 

election.  , , , 

4177.  When  ycu  went  up  to  the  booth,  you  say  that  there  was  somebody 
standing  behind  you  that  spoke  to  you? — There  was  ; and  the  house  was  full. 

4178.  And  the  booth  was  crowded? — \ es. 

4179.  A great  number  of  people  in  it? — Yes. 

4180.  It  was  as  full  as  it  could  be? — Yes. 

4181.  You  did  not  look  round  when  you  were  going  to  vote  f— No. 

4182.  You  heard  somebody  speak  it  behind  you?  Yes. 

4183.  But  you  do  not  know  who  that  person  was  r— No  ; it  was  one  of  the 

But  yon  did  not  see  anybody  that  spoke  ?— The  crowd  was  behind  me 
4185.  You  did  not  see  the  person  that  spoke  it? — I did;  but  I do  not  know 

him;  he  was  a clergyman.  , „ ...  . 

41S6.  It  was  not  any  of  those  clergymen  you  spoke  of;  it  was  not  Mr. 
Goughian  ? — No. 

4187.  Nor  Mr.  Coyner— No;  nor  Mr.  Prendergast.  • 

.4188.  Committee .]  How  did  you  know  that,  if  you  did  not  look  there.  I 
know  them  as  good  as  I would  know  my  son. 

4189.  You  would  know  their  voice  r— I would  know  them  any  way 

4190.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  You  did  not  look  back  when  they  spoke  .—I  did  look  this 

way  (describing),  and  1 was  shoved  by  a clergyman  this  way,  and  pushed  up  to 
the  poll  then.  , ,,  n , 

4191-  How  did  you  vote?— I voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

4192.  Now,  when  somebody  whispered,  in  your  ear,  did  e spea  1 ° 

or  in  Irish?— He  spoke  in  Irish.  . ,r  u; • 

4193.  Now,  what  did  he  say  ?— He  said,  if  I would  vote  for  Mr  • ; 

4194-  Tell  me  the  words  in  Irish  ; there  is  no  harm  m telling  me  the  words iin 

Irish.  What  did  he  say?  repeat  the  words  that  he  said  to  you  in  Irish  t Me 
said,  if  I would  vote , „ . T ■ u 0 

4195-  I do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  in  English  ; tell  me  in  ns  . 

Mr.  James  stated  that  the  evidence  which  was  bang _ * 

and,  as  it  might  be  used  for  other  purposes,  it  was  nece  y g 
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Mr.  Buchanan  submitted  that  he  had  a right  to  get  the  language  in  which 
the  words  were  used. 

The  Witness  gave  the  words  used  in  the  Irish  language,  Mr.  Buchanan 
stating  that  the"  translation  was  quite  correct,  assuming  the  words  to  have 
been  uttered. 

41 96.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Who  is  your  landlord  r — Mr.  Robert  Routledge,  of 
Bloomfield. 

4197.  The  townland  you  live  on  belongs  to  Mr.  Routledge  ? — Yes. 

419N.  Are  there  any  other  voters  on  that  townland  ? — Only  one. 

4199.  Has  Mr.  Routledge  any  other  voters  in  that  neighbourhood  ? — He  has 

at  Swinford.  „ 

4200.  How  did  his  other  tenants  vote  ; do  you  know  - — I do  not  know ; when  L 
had  done,  I came  home. 

4201.  Who  is  the  other  man  who  lives  on  the  townland  with  you  ? — Mulcree.  . 

4202.  Who  did  he  vote  for? — For  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

4203.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Routledge  himself  at  Swinford  ? — No. 

4204.  Did  you  see  the  bailiff  at  Swinford  ? — Yes,  Mulcree  is  his  bailiff. 

4205.  How  did  Mulcree  tell  you  to  vote? — He  never  mentioned  anything  to 
me  ; I did  not  get  his  letter. 

4206.  Had  vou  any  talk  with  Mulcree  in  Swinford  before  you  voted? — Yes. 

4207.  You  had  ?— Yes,  I asked  him  did  he  get  the  master’s  letter;  he  said  not. 

4208.  Did  he  tell  you  how  he  was  going  to  vote  himself? — No  ; he  never  said 
anything  of  the  sort  to  me  indeed. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

4209.  You  sav  that  at  the  last  election  you  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  aud 
Mr.  Moore  ? — Yes. 

4210.  At  this  election  you  wanted  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  alone  r — Yes. 

4211.  Was  that  your  intention? — It  was. 

421 2.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  what  was  said  to  you,  and  this  statement  made 
to  you  by  the  priests,  and  the  manner  in  which  you  were  treated,  that  you  voted 
for  Mr.  Moore  ; that  you  split  your  vote  ? — I do  not  understand  you. 

4213.  You  say  that  you  meant  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

4214.  How  did  you  vote? — I voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr-  Palmer. 

4215.  Tell  the  Committee  why;  let  us  have  it  distinctly  upon  the  notes  r 
1 told  you  that  before. 

4216.  Do  you  adhere  to  that  now,  since  your  cross-examination,  that  you  voted 
for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer  in  consequence  of  this  interference  ?— Yes. 

Henry  Grattan  Curran,  Esq.,  called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  James, 
as  follows : 

4217.  I believe  you  are  a son  of  the  Mr.  Curran? — Yes. 

4218.  Were  you  a stipendiary  magistrate  in  charge  of  the  Swinford  polhog- 
place? — Only  during  the  election  ; that  is  not  my  district. 

4219.  What  is  your  district  ? — Stokesdown. 

4220.  Were  you  sent  down  by  the  Government  at  the  time  of  this  election.— 
1 was  put  in  charge  of  Swinford  during  the  election. 

4221.  That  is  the  polling-place  for  the  two  boroughs  of  Costello  and  Galhnr 

So  I saw,  by  the  inscription  over  the  booth.  . 

4222.  When  did  you  go  there? — I went  there  on  the  26th  or  the  27th  0 
March  ; lhat  was  the  Friday  week  before  the  commencement  of  the  election  ; the 
election  commenced  on  a Monday,  and  I went  the  Friday  week  previously. 

4223.  Did  you  reside  in  the  hotel,  or  where  ? — I resided  of  necessity,  at  the 
hotel. 

4224.  During  your  stay? — Yes. 

4225.  Somewhere  about  lhat  time,  the  26th  or  27th-  of  .March,  do  you 
remember  seeing  Mr.  Moore  coining  into  the  town  of  Swinford? — I do. 

4226.  By  whom  was  he  accompanied? — By  some  Roman-catholic  clergyn>en> 
and  by  several  persons  of  the  lower  order. 

4227.  Was  there  any,  what  you  should  call  a mob  with  Mr.  Moore  ?--■! 
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loath  to  use  the  term ; but  they  were,  from  their  tumultuous  mode  of  entering  the 
town,  rather  to  be  described  so. 

4228.  Huw  many  Roman-catholic  priests  were  with  Mr.  Moore.  Was  he  in  a 
carriage  or  what? — There  was  a carriage;  but  I cannot  say  whether  Mr.  Moore 
came  into  the  town  in  that  carriage  or  not.  I saw  two  Roman-catholic  clergymen 
with  him,  one  of  them  was  Archdeacon  Coughlan. 

4229.  In  English  we  may  call  it  Coglan  ? — Coglan. 

4230.  You  recognised  him? — Yes. 

4231.  Was  any  other  priest  with  Mr.  Moore? — There  was  also  a gentleman, 
whom  I afterwards  was  informed  was  a Mr.  Ivers,  he  was  a curate  of  Swinford. 

4232.  A Roman-catholic  curate? — Yes. 

4233.  Mr.  Ivers? — Yes. 

4234.  Was  there  a carriage  ? — There  was  a carriage,  but  I do  not  know  how 
that  carriage  was  occupied. 

4235.  Was  Mr.  Moore  walking  with  these  priests,  or  was  he  in  the  carnage 
when  you  saw  him? — When  I met  him  he  was  walking,  but  whether  he  came  into 
the  town  walking,  I cannot  say. 

4236.  Had  they  a band  of  music  ?— They  had  some  instruments. 

4237.  I will  not  call  it  music  ; but  they  made  a noise?— They  made  a noise.  ^ 

4238.  Was  there  any  flags  ?— There  was  a flag  inscribed  with  “ tenant  right,” 

I believe.  , , , . , , , -> 

4239.  Was  there  a good  deal  of  excitement  created  by  this  entry  into  the  town  ' 

— There  was.  , . . . 

4240.  Now,  did  Mr.  Moore,  having  entered  the  town  m this  way  with  the 
priests,  commence  to  address  the  people?  He  did. 

4241.  From  what  spot  did  he  address  the  people  ? — From  an  open  window  ; a 

drawing-room  window.  _ . 

' 4242.  In  what  house  ?— I do  not  know.  I think  it  was  the  house  of  a saddler ; 

I think  named  Durcan.  . , „ 

4243.  Where  were  the  priests  when  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing  the  mob  from 
the  window  r— I saw  each  of  them,  and  particularly  Archdeacon  Coughlan,  in  the 
adjoining  window  from  that  at  which  Mr.  Moore  spoke. 

4244.  Committee.']  In  the  same  house  r — In  the  same  house. 

4245.  Mr.  James. ] By  their  dress  it  would  be  known  to  the.  people  that  they 
were  priests  ?— Oh  yes,  they  could  not  be  mistaken  as  to  that,  I should  say.  __ 

4246.  Now,  Archdeacon  Coughlan  you  observed  at  an  adjoining  window  r— 
Yes. 

424;.  Did  you  observe  anv  other  priests  during  the  time  Mr.  Moore  was  ad- 
dressing the  people  ?-I  could  not  say  that  I could  particularise  any  priest ; but 

Mr.  Couuhlan  took  a peculiarly  prominent  position.  , 

4248.  The  archdeacon  ?— Yes,  because  he  several  times  waved  his  hat  so  as  to 
raise  the  cheers  of  the  multitude  when  Mr.  Moore  spoke  ; lie  was  prominent. 

4240.  Did  you  remember  any  of  the  observations  that  were  made;  I do  not 

want  the  whole  of  his  speech  ; strong  observations  that  stnick  you  at  that  tune  . 
-Yes,  I remember  Mr.  Moore  saying  that  Ids  antagonist  dare  not  mee : him 
there  ; and  I remember  him  stating  that  he  had  the  priests,  the  bishops,  anti  the 
gentry  with  him,  and  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  the  rogues  with  him. 

4250.  That  he  had  the  priests,  the  bishops,  and  the  gentry  with  him  r Ses. 

4251.  Mr.  Moore  said  ? — Yes.  . , , m „ . 

4252.  And  he  gave  Colonel  Higgins  very  politely  the  rogues  .—The  roguM, 

I remember  him  also  adding:  to  that,  that  there  was  not  a ha  -acre  o • 

face  upon  which  10,000  men  could  be  gathered  together  upon  winch  he  should 
not  be  found  to  be  lord. 

4253.  Mr.  Moore  ? — Mr.  Moore.  , 

4254.  A half-acre  of  Irish  surface  upon  which  10,000  peop  e could  be  gathered 

together  on  which  he,  Mr.  Moore,  would  not  be  lord  ?— Would  not  be  found  to 
be  lord.  . : , 

4255-  Weil,  now,  did  the  archdeacon  speak,  did  you  observe  <—I  do  not  know 
what  took  place  after  that;  the  fact  of  it  is,  I retired  when  I had  heard  tliat. 
42.06.  Committee.]  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  ?— No,  I am  not. 

42s 7.  Mr.  James.  1 How  lonn  did  this  speech  and  addressing  the  people  at  the 


4208.  At  what  time  did  it  begin  ?• 
four  o’clock,  as  near  as  I can  recollect. 
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■It  began  somewhere,  I thiuk,  about  three  or 


4257.  Mr.  James.]  How  long  did  wis  spce^ii  o - x * lf 

side  of  the  priests  go  on  ?v-I  should  say  that  it  lasted  pobably^an  hourand 
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4259.  Now,  in  the  evening  did  you  observe  after  this  meeting,  that  considerable 
excitement  had  arisen  in  the  town ; had  the  town  become  excited  ? — I saw  rather 
strenuous  efforts  to  promote  excitement. 

4260.  On  whose  part? — I should  say  on  Mr.  Moore’s  part. 

4261.  To  promote  excitement  in  the  town  r— To  create  it. 

4262.  Now,  after  that  did  it  go  on  to  that  extent  that  you  thought  it  proper  to 
call  out  the  military  and  police  force  in  the  town  r — I did  not  call  out  the  police 
on  that  occasion.  What  occurred  was  this : there  was  a collision  got  up  between 
two  parties  opposite  the  hotel,  and  I went  down  between  them  to  separate  them. 

I found  that  there  were  some  police,  apparently  by  accident,  collected  there,  and 
with  their  assistance  I got  the  parlies  asunder.  Mr.  Moore  then  took  a direction 
up  the  street  towards  the  court,  ancl  I followed  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating 
with  him. 

4263.  You  followed  for  the  purpose  of  remonstrating  with  Mr.  Moore?— 
1 did- 

4264.  Did  you  speak  to  Mr.  Moore  ? — When  it  had  been  signified  to  Mr. 
Moore  who  I was,  and  in  what  capacity  I was  there  by  the  police  officer,  I did 
then  remonstrate  with  him. 

4265.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Moore  r — I said  that  I thought  it  an  improper 
thing  that  he  should  attempt  to  provoke  a collision  between  two  parties;  that 
that  could  not  forward  his  purposes ; and  that  being  in  charge  of  the  peace  of  the 
town,  I must  prevent  it. 

4266.  What  did  Mr.  Moore  say  to  you? — A person  who  stood  at  Mr.  Moore’s 
right  hand  was  the  first  who  answered  ; and  he  said,  “ I suppose,  sir,  one  mob  has 
a right  to  do  what  another  mob  has  a right  to  do  ?” 

4267.  Committee .]  Who  was  that? — I think,  as  well  as  I remember,  I noted 
the  man  afterwards,  he  was  a man  named  Jerdan  or  Jordan.  I will  come  to  that. 
Some  person,  afterwards,  I should  rather  say  he  was  the  man,  I did  not  take 
very  particular  note  of  him,  for  Mr.  Moore  engaged  my  attention  at  that 
moment. 

426S.  Mr.  James.']  This  man  spoke ; what  did  Mr.  Moore  say  ? Do  you 
remember  ? — Mr.  Moore  replied  that  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  had  a right  to  shout 
and  to  make  a noise.  I did  not  care  to  controvert  that  position,  hut  I said, 
“ But  they  are  bound  to  keep  the  peace,  and  it  is  my  duty  ancl  my  determination 
here  to  protect  everybody.” 

4269.  Now,  at  the  time  that  you  were  speaking  and  expostulating  with  Mr. 
Moore,  had  he  a priest  near  him  ? — He  had  two  priests  beside  him.  He  had  the 
archdeacon,  of  whom  I have  already  spoken,  and  Mr.  Ivers,  whom  I have 
already  named. 

4270.  Now,  did  you  observe  either  of  the  priests  do  anything? — Archdeacon 
Coughlan  first  addressed  me,  and  he  said  I had  not  used  such  language  a few 
minutes  before  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  where  I had  seen  rather  a disagreeable 
encounter  between  him  and  one  who  professed  to  be  one  of  his  flock. 

4271.  The  priests  had  a quarrel  ? — I mean  one  of  his  own  cloth  ; a gentleman 
who  professed  himself  to  be  a Roman-catholic,  but  who  certainly  used  very  harsh 
terms  to  the  archdeacon.  You  were  asking  me  whether  I witnessed  anything. 
At  the  moment  a number  of  persons  who  were  standing  round  pushed  forward, 
apparently  for  the  purpose  of  hearing  what  was  passing  between  me  ancl  Mr. 
Moore;  whereupon  this  Mr.  Ivers  turned  upon  them,  and  he  flogged  them  in 
such  a fashion  as  I never  saw  men  flogged  before. 

4272.  .Was  this  the  curate  of  the  town  ? — The  curate  of  the  town.  I after- 
wards ascertained  his  name.  He  struck  and  hit  about  the  head  and  shoulder 
with  a heavy  cane  as  heavy  as  this  ( exhibiting  a cane),  and  with  the  utmost 
possible  violence. 

_ 4273-  Committee.]  You  say  that  this  priest  served  the  people  in  this  way  t— • 
\ es  ; he  flogged  them,  I should  say  cruelly. 

4274.  Did  they  stand  it? — -They  simply  retired,  and  threw  up  their  hands  to 
feint  off  the  blows,  and  crouched. 

^ 4275-  Mr.  James.]  This  is  the  Catholic  curate  of  the  town  of  Swinford  t— 
ibis,  I understand,  is  one  of  the  Catholic  curates  of  the  town,  Mr.  Ivers. 

4276.  Did  Mr.  Moore  see  that?  Was  it  in  his  presence? — In  his  presence. 
I looked  at  him  to  try  whether  he  would  take  any  notice  of  it ; he  did  not.  I 
looked  at  him  to  ascertain  whether  he  would  interpose. 

4277.  Now, 
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4277.  Now,  during  that  night,  and  after  this  scene  of  the  priest  beating  these 
people  and  so  on,  was  the  excitement  very  considerable  ? — The  excitement  then 
appeared  so  great  that  I deemed  it  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace 
to  cal L out  a body  of- dragoons  that  were  placed  under  my  orders  there,  and  I 
had  them  to  patrol  the  streets. 

427S.  Had  you  a body  of  dragoons  placed  under  your  orders? — I had  five 
and  30  of  the  1st  Royals,  together  with  a body  of  infantry. 

4279.  Committee .]  Were  you  in  the  same  position  as  a magistrate  with  a depu- 
tation ? — I do  not  think  there  is  anything  essentially  different  in  our  position. 

I was  charged  by  the  Government  to  go  down.  Other  gentlemen  take  deputations 
from  the  sheriff;  but  I look  upon  that  as  only  undertaking  to  do  duties  of  a 
magisterial  kind. 

4280.  Mr.  James.']  When  the  priest  beat  the  people  in  this  way,  they  made  no 
resistance;  no  retaliation  rather? — No. 

4281.  Who  were  the  people  whom  the  priests  struck  ? Do  you  know?  Did 
you  ascertain ? — I could  not  at  all  ascertain;  I did  not  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

I do  not  mean  to  say  I made  the  least  endeavour,  because  I felt  myself  from  my 
arrival  there  precluded  from  asking  any  questions  with  regard  to  parties.  I 
never  asked  about  the  interests  one  way  or  the  other,  or  what  constituted 
them. 

4282.  Mr.  Moore  is  a magistrate,  is  be  not? — He  is  a magistrate,  I under- 
stand. 

4283.  Did  you  feel  it  right  to  commit  some  men  who  created  disturbances? 
— I did.  An  information  was  sworn  before  me,  and  there  were  two  men  who 
were  committed ; they  were  Thomsons,  I think. 

4284.  For  violence  ? — For  violence. 

4285.  When  was  it  that  you  committed  them  upon  those  informations? — I 
think  that  was  on  the  31st  of  Marc!). 

4286.  Before  the  following  day  ? — Yes. 

i 4287.  During  the  time  you  were  there? — Yes. 

4288.  During  the  time  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

4289.  Were  they  liberated  by  Mr.  Moore? — They  were. 

4290.  In  his  character  of  magistrate  ? — In  his  character  of  magistrate,  of 
course. 

4291.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Were  you  present  when  they  were  liberated? — 
No ; but  I saw  them  afterwards,  and  I was  immediately  informed.  I am  aware 
of  the  fact. 

4292.  You  were  not  present? — I was  not  present  when  Mr.  Moore  liberated 
them ; but  the  question  was  whether  they  were  liberated. 

4293.  By  Mr.  Moore? — By  Mr.  Moore. 

4294.  You  not  being  present  ? — The  latter  part  I have  from  information, 
for  I was  not  present. 

4295.  Mr.  James.]  You  committed  some  people  for  violence  and  disturbance  ? 
-Yes. 

4296.  How  shortly  after  you  had  committed  those  men  did  you  see  them 
at  large  ? — I think  on  the  same  evening. 

4297.  Was  there  any  other  magistrate  acting  in  that  town  at  that  time  to 
your  knowledge  ? — There  were  other  magistrates  in  the  town,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  any  magisterial  act  having  been  performed  by  any  magistrate,  except 
the  escort  of  voters. 

4298.  Was  Mr.  Moore  in  the  town  at  the  time?—  Except  by  report^ I cannot 
say,  because  1 did  not.  see  him. 

_ 4299..  However,  the  men  whom  you  committed,  you  afterwards  found 
liberated  ? — I did  ; and  trying  to  instigate  riot  again. 

43°0-  The  same  men  ? — The  same  men. 

_ 4301.  Committee.]  Did  you  make  any  inquiry  as  to  how  those  men  became 
liberated  after  you,  as  a magistrate,  had  committed  them  ? — No,  I thought  I was 
precluded  from  doing  so. 

4302-3.  When  a magistrate  is  sent  down,  as  you  were,  iu  charge  of  a town 
in  Ireland,  does  your  authority  supersede  for  that  time  the  power  of  the  magis- 
trate of  the  district  ? — I should  say  certainly  not. 

43°4-  But  at  the  same  time,  a man  whom  you  had  committed  for  an  assault, 
ought  not  to  be  liberated  by  another  magistrate  without  some  notice  of  it  taken 
between  that  magistrate  and  you  ?— That  is  generally  looked  upon  to  be  the 

°-53— Sess.  2.  T proper 
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proper  course  that  no  magistrate  will  discharge  persons  committed  by  another 
magistrate  without  special  communication  with  him. 

4303  Not  as  letter  of  law,  but  as  a matter  of  policy'— I cannot  say  it  is 
letter  of  law,  though  it  is  laid  down  by  text  writers  that  magistrates  ougnt,  at 

all  times,  to  avoid  collision.  r ,1  - 1 

4006  Did  you  commit  these  men  for  riot  .'—My  purpose,  I think,  was  to 
try  them  at  petty  sessions.  I think  I committed  them  to  petty  sessions. 

4307.  Mr.  James .]  Informations  were  laid  before  you  of  riot  and  disturbance 
of  the  peace  against  these  two  particular  men  r— Yes.  . 

4308  And  acting  upon  the  evidence  laid  before  you,  did  you  think  it  right  to 
commit  them  ? — I deemed  it  right  to  commit  them. 

4309.  Were  those  two  men  liberated  without  any  communication  from  any 

magistrate  with  you  ? They  were.  , , . . 

4310  Is  that  usual  in  Ireland  ?— Oh  1 dear,  no  ; I never  heard  of  all  instance 
of  that.  I have  been  acting  with  all  the  magistrates  of  my  county  for  six  years, 
and  I have  not  heard  of . anything  of  the  sort. 

4311.  Did  you  see  those  men  afterwards  m this  inobr — I did,  one  ot  them; 

one  of  them  I recognised.  „ TT  ...  . , « T 

4312.  When  did  you  leave  Swinford  ? How  long  did  you  remain  there?— I 

remained  only  till  the  morning  after  the  election.  The  polling  was  on  the  Mon- 
day and  Tuesday,  and  I left  on  the  Wednesday.  . , , . , , 

4313.  Did  Mr.  Moore  come  to  Swinford  again  during  the  election  utter  he 
had  made  his  appearance  upon  this  occasion,  do  you  remember?  Did  you  see 
him  again? — I do  not  think  he  came  into  Swinford  during  my  stay  there,  except 
the  once. 

4314.  Except  that  once  ? — Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

4315.  Who  sent  you  down  to  Mayo  ?— The  Government. 

4316.  The  Government?— The  Government  order. 

4317.  Stipendiary  magistrates  are  appointed  by  the  Government,  are  they  no  . 
— They  are  appointed  by  the  Lord  Lieutenant. 

4318.  The  Irish  Government? — Yes.  , 

43 iq.  You  have  spoken  about  a number  of  people;  did  you  ever  see  a m 

at  an  Irish  election  before?— Several  times.  I have  hardly  ever  seen  an  election 
that  was  not  attended  by  a mob.  . . . ;ip 

4320.  And  I suppose  that  Her  Majesty’s  Irish  subjects  exercise  the  privilege 
of  shouting  and  making  a noise  upon  those  occasions? — Sometimes  rather  incon 

veniently  to  the  listeners.  . . 0 T ha  up 

4321.  I believe  that  an  Irish  mob  is  a particularly  demonstrative  mob  l—i  nav 
never  seen  an  English  mob,  so  that  I cannot  institute  a comparison. 

4322.  I will  not  take  it  comparatively  but  positively.  They  are  rather  a noia^ 
mob  ? — Loud  in  the  abstract.. 

4323.  And  in  the  concrete  also? — And  in  the  concrete. 

4324.  I suppose  you  have  heard  as  much  noise,  and  seen  as  much  exci  em 
in  other  mobs  at  elections  ? — I think  I have  seen  excitement  probably  carrie 
high  or  higher. 

4325.  And  very  usually  so  ? — Yes  ; we  are  an  exciteable  people. 

4326.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  judge  of  you  by  the  cold  English  standar  , 

appearance  of  military  at  an  Irish  election  is  by  no  means  an  unusua  cir^  , 
stance? — It  appears  not  to  have  been  so  recently  ; but  I have  not  been 
engaged  in  contested  elections,  but  I believe  it  is  a usual  thing.  I mean  as  a p 
vision  to  protect  the  peace.  jn 

4327.  It  is  a very  common  thing  for  the  Government  to-  make  arrange®  _ 

Ireland  for  the  military  to  go  down-  to  the  different  places  where  the  elec  ion 
goins  on  ? — I believe  that  to  be  the  practice.  . jjere> 

4328.  You  say  that  there  were  some  military  here;  35  of  the  1st  Royal  , 

"Who  vvas  in  command  of  them?  "Was  it  Colonel  Craig?— -No,  Colone  ’ 

and  Lieutenant  Fenner:  , c was 

4329.  Do  you  know  whether  Colonel  Craig  was  there  at  all? — ’JNo;  ^ 

no  higher  officer  in  command  of  the  dragoons.  They  were  under  the  com  tbe 
of  Major  Gloucester,  who  was  of  the  38th  Infantry.  He  took  charge 
senior  officer.  4330>  ^he 
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4330.  The  band  had  music  and  flags?— I said  that  Ml'.  Moore  had  a band  ; I 
said  nothing  about  the  band  having  music.  ... 

4331  Music  and  flags,  that  is  a common  occurrence,  I suppose,  at  elections  r — 

I do  not  know  that  I have  seen  bands  or  musical  instruments  at  any  previous  elec- 
tions ; I have  seen  banners.  . . , , 

You  do  not  attribute  the  tumult  to  the  musical  instruments  . — No. 

7«3  3 There  is  no  harm  in  that?— I did  not  ascribe  any  to  it. 

4334.  There  is  no  great  harm  in  addressing  the  people  from  a winnow ; that 
is  a very  common  thing,  is  it  not  ?— 1 That  is  usual. 

4335-  Did  you  ever  see  a Protestant  clergyman  at  an  adjoining  window,  when 
a gentleman  was  addressing  the  electors  ?— No.  — ...  « 

You  have  seen  Protestant  clergymen  at  the  elections  at  the  hustings?— 

I should  go  further  than  saying  I do  not  recollect  it,  because  I should  certainly 

rppnllpct  it  had  I seen  it.  „ „ t • t 

4337.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Eames,  the  Protestant  clergyman,  at  all  ?— I was  intro- 

duced  to  Mr.  Eames  in  the  town.  . 

4338.  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Eames  was  at  Colonel  Higgins  s committee- 

mom  ? — I have  seen  him  in  the  hotel.  . , 

433Q.  Where  the  committee-room  was?— I cannot  say  that  it  was  precisely  a 
committee-room,  because  it  was  the  ordinary  room  for  the  entertainment  of  all 
travellers.  The  officer,  for  instance,  in  command  of  the  troops,  himself  was 
obliged  to  be  there  and  associate  with  Colonel  Higgins  s friends. 

4340.  And  you  were  yourself  living  in  that  hotel,  were  you  I- Yes. 

IS,.  You  have  given  Mr.  Moore's  speech,  I suppose  ■ the  extracts  are  those 
which  struck  you  to  be  the  strongest  r— I cannot  say  that  I waited  any  longer  to 
institute  comparison  between  those  and  what  were  to  follow. 

434c.  Those  are  the  strongest  you  can  give  us?— I rather  think  I have  given 
you  almost  all  1 had  heard,  for  I retired  after  that. 

5 4343.  Rubbish  is  generally  shot  out  of  window  on  those  occasions.  Now 
about  die  excitement ; the  greatest  excitement  seems  to  have  'been  on 1 the ^ part  of 
Mr.  Ivers,  who  used  this  stick?— At  least,  it  was  the  most  conspicuous  violence 
that  I saw.  . « v 

% % Dif yr*UhnePcesSy  tolppS^hhu  ?-I  reflected  for  a moment 
’VhlS':ird%7utrreffieSco„oh,sion  that  it  was  not?-I  literally  came  to  no 
C°4347  OIYou^ ivere,7erefm7for ^e^icunenb  a ma^strate'without  a conclusion  1 

y°4349TWere  they  some  of  Mr.  Ivers’  own  friends  f— I should  hardly  call  them 

i'riln,f‘5-  Bat  who  were  they  ?-I  really  cannot  say  ; I have  already  endeavoured 
to  t3x5fL? X £ was  1 was  unable  lo  discriminate  between  two  part.es,  because 

I thought  it  improper  to ’ pressi„g  upon  yonr-These  persons 

435..  1 th.nk  you  say  that  they  we  P ^ j ^ and  when  they 

seemed  to  have  been  drawn  towards  us  uu  , , , , hi  if  and  advanced 

sx-t:  txssz  xusa- «•  r-  - " ■•i“ 

43.33.  I suppose  when  the  stick  was  la  - fe/back  towards  the 

people,  they  retired  a little  farther  off?— 1 hey  merely^ 

°4354-  Well,  that  is  the  violence ; I think  you  say  that  fjnifmake  a°ioise  ? 
people  that  Her  Majesty’s  subjects  had  the  privi  ege  o 

4355-  Did  Mr.  Moore  at  the  same  time  say 
He  afterwards  called  out  to  his  followers,  and  sa  added,  “ but  do  not 

and  make  a noise;”  but  somebody  near  told  me  that  be  added, 

strike.”  I did  not  hear  that.  . uear(j  a good  many 

4356.  Hard  words  break  no  bones,  and  I suppose  you  have  beam  g 

hard  and  loud  words  in.  Ireland  ?-  Well,  I have.  4357-  Well,. 
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4357-  Well,  now,  you  say  you  committed  two  men ; do  you  happen  to  know 
their  names? — Thompson,  I believe,  was  their  name. 

4358.  Where  is  the  commitment?— That  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  clerk  of 
the  petty  sessions,  1 presume. 

4359-  That  would  tell  us  exactly  what  you  committed  them  for  ? — As  I remem- 
ber, now,  it  was  for  riot  and  assault ; I did  not  charge  my  memory  with  it,  because 
I did  not  dream  of  this. 

4360.  I want  to  know  that;  you  say  “To  the  best,  of  your  memory;”  can  you 
undertake  to  say  that  it  was  for  that  ? — -Whether  it  was  for  an  assault,  or  whether 
it  was  for  riot  and  assault,  I cannot  undertake  now  to  say,  for  the  reason  I 
specify. 

4361.  That  is  exactly  why  I ask  you  whether  your  memory  is  sufficiently  good  ? 
— Oh,  dear  no  ; I never  dreamed  of  this. 

4362.  Does  your  memory  serve  you  to  enable  you  to  say  for  how  long  a time 
you  committed  them? — I think  I committed  them  for  trial  at  the  petty  sessions, 
which  were  to  follow  in  a very  few  days. 

4363.  Is  that  again  your  impression  only,  or  is  it  your  memory  upon  it?— I 
think  1 may  speak  quite  positive  upon  that,  because  the  parties  were  afterwards 
brought  up  to  petty  sessions;  that  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  commit- 
ment. 

4364.  I should  like  to  know  where  the  commitment  would  be  found  ; where  is 
the  place  where  it  would  be  ? — I cannot  say  ; but  it  might  be  found  with  the 
bridewell  keeper,  because  it  was  his  authority  to  detain  the  parties  who  were  com- 
mitted to  him.  The  bridewell  keeper  in  Swinford  ; it  is  his  authority  for  their 
detention. 

4365.  But  is  it  usual  for  one  magistrate  to  bail  men  who  have  been  committed 
by  another  magistrate  ? — Not  unless  it  is  endorsed  with  the  consent  for  bail ; that 
is  our  habit. 

4366.  Is  it  a matter  of  common  occurrence  for  one  magistrate  to  bail  a man 
who  has  been  committed  by  another  magistrate  ? — I never  heard  of  it  except  in 
this  instance  ; it  is  a thing  I should  not  do. 

4367.  I think  you  say  you  know  that  they  appeared  at  the  sessions  r — They 
did. 

4368.  Mr.  James.]  That  must  really  have  been  upon  the  same  information?  — 
Yes;  I was  at  the  petty  sessions. 

4369.  Committee .]  Were  the  men  then  brought  up? — They  were;  and  the 
trial  was  postponed  by  application  upon  one  side  or  the  other,  and  I thought  it 
right  to  assent  to  it. 

4370.  Are  you  still  stationed  in  that  town  ? — Oh  no ; I returned  the  next  day 
after  the  polling  to  my  own  station ; my  station  is  at  Stokestown,  in  the  county 
•of  Roscommon. 

4371.  Mr.  M.  Smith.']  Do  you  usually  sit  at  those  petty  sessions  r — No, 
I never  before  sat  there.  I had  never  been  in  Mayo  before  ; I was  a perfect 
stranger  there. 

4372.  How  long  were  the  sessions  after  the  election  ? — Oh,  they  preceded  the 
election.  I left  the  town  the  day  after  the  election ; a few  days  intervened. 
This  matter  occurred  before  the  election. 

4373.  Did  you  see  a person  of  the  name  of  Cavanagh  when  you  were  there,  a 
■voter  of  Colonel  Higgins’s,  an  agent  ? — I might  have  seen  him,  but  I do  not  recog- 
nise him  by  that  name;  but  I had  no  communication  with  any  such  name.  I beg 
pardon,  Cavanagh  ? 

4374-  Yes;  was  a complaint  made  to  you  of  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  agents 
being  armed  with  pistols  ? — That  is  just  what  brings  back  the  name  of  Cavanagh 
to  my  mind. 

4375.  That  was  Cavanagh  ? — That  was,  I believe,  a man  named  Cavanagh. 

4376.  Committee]  Was  it  a complaint  made? — There  was  a complaint  made 
that  a man  had  been  fired  at  in  a house  in  the  town. 

4377.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  By  Cavanagh  ? — Cavanagh,  I think,  was  the  name;  I 
had  totally  forgotten  it  until  you  have  mentioned  the  name  now. 

4378.  Was  that  Cavanagh  an  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  ? — I have  not  the  least 
notion. 

4379.  Did  you  find  it  necessary  to  take  the  pistols  from  him? — No. 

4380.  Did  you  have  the  man  brought  before  you  ? — No.  , . , 

4381.  Complaint 
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4381.  Complaint  was  made  to  you? — There  was  an  information  made  before  H.  G.  Curran, 

me  by  a party  who  stated  that  he  had  been  fired  at  by  Cavanagh.  Esq. 

4382.  Who  was  the  party  who  laid  the  information  ? — I do  not  know  who  the  

informant  was,  but  he  was  attended  by  a person  who,  I think,  was  named  Jordan.  30  June  l857- 

4383.  Was  the  man  had  before  you  at  all? — I went  to  the  place  where  the  man 
was. 

4384.  Did  you  see  him  1 — I did. 

438.5.  He  was  not  brought  before  you  ? — No,  he  was  not  brought  before  me. 

When  I say  that,  I mean  that  technically  he  was  not  brought  before  me.  I went 
to  the  house.  The  circumstances  did  not  authorise  me  to  have  him  brought 


4386.  Did  you  then  go,  in  consequence  of  a complaint,  to  where  the  man 
was? — I did;  because  I felt  that  the  complaint  was  false. 

4387.  That  is  the  reason  ? — That  is  the  reason  ; I felt  that  the  complaint  was 
false. 

43S8.  Why  did  you  feel  that?— From  the  whole  course  of  the  man,  when  he 
came  before  me. 

4389.  But  I thought  you  said,  you  went  to  him  because  you  felt  the  complaint 
was  false? — Well,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  tell  you  the  circumstance,  it  may  save 
time. 


4390.  I want  now  to  get  at  the  history,  simply  by  asking  you  if  the  man  was  not 
brought  before  you,  or  whether  you  went  to  the  man  ? — I went  to  the  house  where 
the  man  alleged  that  he  had  been  fired  at,  because  the  man  who  came  to  make 
the  complaint  equivocated  very  much,  and  stated  to  me,  that  he  had  been  Bred  at 
across  a table  in  the  drawing-room  ; 1 asked  him  where  he  stood,  and  he  described 
it  to  me.  I asked  him  whether  he  had  found  the  trace  of  a ball  in  the  wall  or 
door  behind  where  be  stood ; he  said  he  had  not.  He  then  asked  me  to  take 
down  “that  this  Cavanagh  had  called  for  liquor  and  desired  it  to  be  charged  to 
the  account  of  Colonel  Higgins.”  My  suspicions  were  strongly  excited  by  this, 
and  I said,  “Go  on  to  your  story and  I was  passing  on  to  that.  The  person, 
whom  I believe  to  be  a man  named  Jordan,  said  “ You  must  take  down  that.*' 
I said,  “Don’t  yon  affect  any  direction  here;  I will  take  down  what  I think 
necessary.”  He  then  gave  me  a considerable  portion  of  the  information  which  I 
took  down  in  writing,  but  he  equivocated  so  much  that  I said,  the  better  way  for 
me,  is  to  go  up  to  this  place  and  examine  the  place  myself ; and  I did  so,  attended 
by  the  constabulary  officer ; and  I went  into  the  room,  and  I there  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  the  man  whom  you  call  Cavanagh,  and  I asked  him  whether  he  was 
armed ; and  he  said  he  was,  and  he  produced  a pair  of  pistols. 

4391.  Committee.']  Do  your  powers  as  a stipendiary  magistrate,  sent  down  by 
the  Government,  supersede  all  the  power  of  the  resident  magistrate  ? — I should 
say,  no. 

4392-  Were  there  no  resident  magistrates  in  this  town  or  near  it,  where  the 
petty  sessions  were  held  ? — There  were  magistrates  in  the  neighbourhood,  but 
they  were  otherwise  employed.  I got  a note  from  Colonel  Keogh,  the  nearest 
resident,  and  the  general  attendant  at  the  sessions,  requesting  that  if  a second 
magistrate  did  not  come  into  the  town  on  the  sessions  day,  I would  adjourn 
the  sessions.  I went  into  the  court  the  second  day,  and  found  a gentleman 
sitting. 


4393*  It  seems  strange  that  they  should  take  a prisoner  before  a strange 
magistrate,  instead  of  before  the  resident  magistrate  ? — The  general  rule  is  to 
bring  them  before  the  nearest  magistrate,  and  it  was  done  in  this  case. 

4394-  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  I asked  you  whether  you  had  taken  the  pistols  from 
the  man,  and  I understood  you  to  say  no? — No. 

43Q5-  Did  you  get  two  pistols  from  the  man  1 — No,  he  produced  two  pistols. 

4396-  And  you  took  them  r — No  ; I thought  I had  no  right  to  disarm  him, 
ecause  I had  satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charge  preferred  from  several  sources 

m that  house,  and  because  eventually  the  plaintiff  himself  was  obliged  to  confess 
bat  he  was  not  fired  at,  and  that  he  was  not  in  the  room  when  any  shot  was 
red.  First  he  said  he  was  in  the  kitchen  when  the  pistol  went  oftj  and  then  he 
afterwards  said  he  was  in  the  street,  and,  of  course,  I then  did  not  take  the  man’s 
arms  from  him  ; everybody  having  said  that  there  was  no  shot  fired.  He  said  he 
lad  the  pistols  for  his  own  protection. 

4397-  And  which  you  left  with  him  ? — Yes  ; he  appeared  to  be  a respectable 
man,  and  I saw  no  reason  whatever  to  disarm  him. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  t 3 Re-examined 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

4398.  As  far  as  you  made  the  investigation,  did  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
tliat  this  was  a fabricated  charge  ? — Yes. 

4399.  A-  false  charge  made  against  Cavanagh,  who  was  stated  to  be  an  agent 
of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Some  information  was  given  to  me  that  he  was  a marked 
man  ; and  he  was  going  home,  and  he  offered  me  the  pistols. 

4400.  But  this  charge  was  a fabricated  charge  ? — Purely  so. 

4401.  You  say  that  the  man  equivocated  about  it? — Yes. 

4402.  So  much  so,  that  you  thought  it  right  to  go  to  the  spot  in  discharge  of 
your  duty? — Yes. 

4405.  Was  it  information  on  oath? — Yes. 

4404.  You  found  the  whole  thing  to  be  false? — Totally  false. 

4405.  Now  something  was  said  about  this  man  Jordan,  about  taking  down  the 
evidence  of  treating,  and  that  you  refused  ? — Yes. 

4406.  Was  that  suggested  by  Jordan  ? — That  was  suggested  by  the  man  whom 
I believe  to  he  Jordan,  and  pressed  by  him.  I thought  his  tone  was  unsuitable  in 
addressing  a magistrate. 

4407.  You  had  no  duty  to  perform  here  but  your  duty  to  the  Crown? — Of 
course  not ; I did  not  recognise  any  other. 

4408.  Have  you  seen  this  man  Jordan  in  this  room  during  the  investigation ; 
the  man  who  made  this  charge  ? — I have  seen  the  man  that  I believe  to  be  the 
same,  in  the  lobby. 

4409.  You  were  there  in  the  discharge  of  your  duty  to  the  Crown  ? — Yes. 

4410.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  about  Irish  riots  and  Irish  elections,  is  it 
consistent  with  your  observation  to  know  that  priests  in  a town  have  a good  deal 
of  influence  over  the  lower  classes  of  people? — Yes,  I should  say  they  have. 

441 1 . Have  you  ever  seen  priests  before  attack  people  in  the  presence  of  a 
candidate? — I never  saw  anything  of  that  sort  before. 

4412.  Did  Mr.  Moore  do  anything  or  interfere  to  prevent  it  ? — No,  he  gave  no 
note  that  he  perceived  it. 

4413.  How  near  was  he  standing  when  the  priest  was  striking  the  people  ?— As 
close  as  these  two  tables  here. 

4414.  Had  the  people  done  anything  to  the  priest  that  you  had  observed?— 
No,  not  a word  that  I had  observed;  they  had  not  uttered  a syllable.  I do  not 
know  whether  it  is  necessary  to  say,  lest  there  may  be  an  ambiguity,  in  an 
answer  which  1 gave  to  a question  just  now. 

4415.  What  was  it?-~You  asked  me  whether  I had  brought  out  the  military 
and  police.  Upon  the  first  occasion  I merely  brought  out  a military  patrol,  which 
I thought  most  effective,  but  subsequently  I brought  out  both  military  and  police, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  polling,  too.  I say  that  lest  there  should  be  any  ambiguity 
in  the  answer  which  1 gave. 


Mr.  John  McLaughlin  called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Edwin  James, 
as  follows : 

4416.  ARE  you  a farmer  residing  at  Kilmena? — Yes. 

441 7.  Do  you  attend  the  chapel  of  Kilmena  ? — I do. 

4418.  Castlebar? — Yes. 

4419.  You  are  a Roman-catholic? — Yes. 

4420.  Is  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  the  parish  priest? — No,  he  is  the  Roman- 
catholic  administrator.  ' It  is  the  bishop’s  parish ; he  is  the  Roman-catholic 
administrator. 

4421.  Do  you  remember  being' at  worship  there ; attending  the  chapel  there 
on  Sunday  the  15th  March? — Yes. 

4422.  Who  officiated  as  priest? — The  Rev.  Luke  Ryan. 

4423.  Now,  in  the  course  of  the  service  at  the  altar,  did  he  say  anything  about 

the  election?— He  said  he  had  attended  one  meeting,  when  prayers  had  perfectly 
concluded  ; and  that  he  was  in  a hurry,  going  to  attend  another  meeting ; it  had 
already  cost  him  3/.  to  defeat  the  return  of  the  traitor,  Higgins.  , 

4424.  'Where  was  this  addressed? — He  was  standingat  the  altar ; it  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  people  ; addressed  to  the  congregation. 

4425.  Were  you  at  mass,  at  worship,  on  the  2 2d  •?—  Yes. 

4426.  The  next  Sunday  ? — Yes.  . 

4427-  At 
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-Yes. 


. At  the  same  chapel  ?- 

T128.  Did  the  same  priest,  Ryan,  officiate  ? — He  did. 

442a.  Now,  did  you  observe  him  from  the  altar  read  a printed  list;  the  portion 


Mr. 

J.  M'Laughlin. 


4429. 

of  a register? — He  did. 

4430.  A portion  of  the  register  of  freeholders  ?— He  read  the  entire  list  of  every 
freeholder  that  was  in  his  parish. 

4431.  He  read  the  entire  list  of  every  freeholder  in  his  parish  from  the  altar  r — 

From  the  altar.  . v 

4432.  Was  that  after  the  close  of  your  prayers  ; mass  i — res. 

4433.  Did  he  say  where  he  had  got  it  from,  do  you  remember? — No,  he  did 
not  • but  I recognised  it  out  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace’s  office. 

4434.  You  recognised  it  as  the  register  from  the  Clerk  of  the  Peace's  office  ? — 
Yes. 

4435-  Now,  after  he  had  read  that,  what  did  he  say  to  the  congregation  ? — He 
commented  upon  every  name.  

4436.  That  is  the  name  of  every  freeholder  in  this  district;- — Yes;  he  called 
traitor,  blackleg,  blacksheep,  and  other  names  to  any  likely  to  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins. 

4437.  As  he  read  the  names  out? — As  he  read  the  names  out. 

4438.  Well,  now,  after  he  had  read  the  names,  appending  some  commentary, 
as  you  say  to  every  name  of  those  voters  whom  he  thought  would  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins,  did  he  say  anything  about  Colonel  Higgins  ? — He  said  that  Colonel 
Hiogins  had  sold  them  ’ancl  sold  the  country,  and  pointing  from  the  altar  to  the 
bodv  of  the  chapel,  he  said  if  the  devil  came  up  there  he  would  vote  for  him 
in  preference  to  Colonel  Higgins. 

4439.  Pointing  from  the  altar  to  the  centre  of  the  church,  that  is  the  aisle  r — 

Yes.  _ L . , 

4440.  He  said  if  the  devil  came  up  there,  he  would  sooner  vote  for  him  than 

for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes.  ^ 

4441.  Was  this  said  when  he  was  standing  at  the  altar? — Yes. 

4442.  With  his  robes  on? — Yes;  and  all  the  congregation  listening  to  him,  and 
his  robes  on.  He  struck  the  altar  at  the  time ; he  turned  round  to  the  altar  and 
struck  it  with  his  hand  to  add  emphasis  to  the  expression. 

4443.  Committee.']  You  are  a Roman-catholic  yourself,  I suppose?— Yes. 

4444.  Mr.  James.]  You  say  that  he  read  from  a register  the  names  ; I find 
that  there  are  in  that  district  169  voters;  how  many  names  should  you  say  he 
read  out  from  the  altar,  denouncing  these  names  ?— -I  believe  he  read  the  entire 
list,  with  the  exception  of  a few  names,  four  or  five. 

4445.  There  are  169  freeholders  in  the  district,  you  say  he  read  nearly  169 
names,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five? — Yes  ; but  there  is  a portion  of  that 
list,  perhaps,  not  in  his  parish,  but  so  much  as  were  in  his  parish. 

4446.  Did  he  read  as  many  as  a hundred  names? — Yes. 

4447.  Committee .]  Did  he  make  any  remark  upon  those  names  he  thought 

would  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — He  made  this  distinction:  those  who  would 
vote  right,  and  those  who  would  vote  the  other  wav  ; “ That  man  always  voted 
right,”  and  so  on.  . . 

4448.  Mr.  James.]  And  when  he  came  to  one  of  Colonel  Higgins  s voters  lie 
was  denounced  from  the  altar  with  these  names  ? — Clearly. 

4449.  I will  ask  you,  as  a Roman-caiholic  of  some  position  and  education, 
did  you  perceive  that  that  had  an  effect  upon  the  congregation? 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  objected  to  the  question,  and  submitted  that  any  act 
which  the  congregation  did,  the  witness  was  at  liberty  to  describe,  but  not 
the  effect  which  he  supposed  had  been  produced  upon  them.  ^ 

Mr.  James  submitted  that  the  question  was  a perfectly  legitimate  one. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  there  was 
no  objection  to  the  question. 

4450.  Mr.  James.]  Now,  -did  you  observe  whether  any  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  congregation  from  these  statements  from  the  altar  ? -A  very  senous 
effect. 

4451.  Explain  it  to  the  Committee? — I believe  that 
Chainnan.]  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  believe,  but  what  you  saw. 

4452-  Mr.  James.]  X will  put  the  same  question  again.  Of  course  i »i« 
is  entitled  to  answer  it  in  the  way  in  which  it  strikes  his  mind.  (Jo  tue  irmiess 
0-53— Sess.  2.  T 4 
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Did  you  observe  any  effect  upon  the  congregation  upon  these  statements  from  the 
altar  by  the  priest? — I did. 

4453.  What  did  you  observe  ?— Many  parties  of  the  congregation,  not  voters, 
spoke  of  it  afterwards,  and  said  it  was  wrong  to  go  against  the  priests,  and  it  was 
calculated  to  have  an  effect,  and  intended  to  have  an  effect,  upon  the  voters.  I 
know  one  of  them  spoke  to  myself. 

The  witness,  on  the  application  of  Mr.  M.  Smith  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

Mr.  M.  Smith  submitted,  that  statements  made  to  the  witness  by  persons, 
not  voters,  after  they  left  the  chapel  was  not  admissible  in  evidence. 

Mr.  James  was  heard  in  support  of  his  right  to  put  the  question. 

Mr.  M.  Smith  replied. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  unanimously  of  opinion 
that  what  the  witness  was  referring  to  was  part  of  the  same  transaction,  and 
that,  therefore,  the  evidence  as  to  what  the  witness  heard  on  coming  out 
of  church  was  admissible. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

4454.  Mr.  James.']  These  observations  you  say  were  addressed  from  the  altar 
after  the  mass  to  the  congregation  ? — Yes. 

4455.  I presume  that  in  the  congregation  nobody  interrupted  the  priest? — 
None  whatever. 

4456.  Now,  how  soon  afterwards  did  you  hear  anything  said  after  these 
denunciations  from  the  altar  ? — The  following  day. 

4457.  Did  you  hear  anything  said  by  the  congregation  when  they  left  the 
church? — No. 

4458.  Now,  without  telling  us  what  you  heard,  was  what  you  heard  from 
persons  who  had  been  present  and  heard  those  denunciations? — Yes. 

4459.  People  you  knew  to  be  there  ? — Yes. 

4460.  Did  you  during  that  day,  that  is,  did  you  during  the  Sunday  hear  any 
statements  made  by  the  congregation  and  people  who  had  been  present  and 
heard  these  denunciations  from  the  altar? — Not  on  that  day. 

[Adjourned  till  to-morrow  at  Eleven  o’Clock.. 
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Mercurii,  1°  die  Julii,  185 7* 


THE  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ; all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  John  McLaughlin  was  again  called  in  ; and  further  Examined  by 
Mr.  Hale , as  follows : 

446  J.  WHEN  we  left  off  yesterday  evening,  I think  the  last  evidence  you  had 
given  was  about  Sunday,  the  2 2d  ? — Yes. 

4462.  The  occasion  of  the  priest  reading  the  names  of  the  voters  to  the  con- 
gregation?— Yes. 

4463.  On  the  following  Sunday,  the  29th,  were  you  at  the  same  chapel ; were 
you  at  mass  ? — Yes ; there  is  another  circumstance  of  Sunday,  the  22d. 

4464.  State  it,  if  you  please  ?— The  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  stated  to  the  congre- 
gation that  “ the  little  baronet,”  or  words  to  that  effect,  “ was  out  upon  his 
canvass.” 

4465.  Did  he  name  the  little  baronet  ?— No ; but  if  it  is  right  for  me  to 

explain  what  I understood  by  it 

4466.  By  the  Committee.']  Who  was  the  man  who  said  this  ?— The  Reverend 

Luke  Ryan.  . 

4467.  Mr.  Hale.  1 Who  is  the  little  baronet  ?— Sir  Richard  O Donnell. 

446k.  He  was  out  on  his  canvass;  well,  anything  else;  He  desired  the 
parishioners  and  the  freeholders  to  hunt  the  dogs  on  him. 

4469.  By  the  Committee .]  Does  Sir  Richard  live  in  that  neighbourhood  r— He 
does. 

4470.  Mr.  Hale.]  Well;— To  slap  the  doors  in  his  face. 

4471.  By  the  Committee.]  That  is  the  “doors”  of  the  houses  which  he  went 
to  ?— Yes  ; but  he  would  not  tell  them  to  scald  him  ; scald  with  boiling  water, 

I mean.  . . _ ,. , v 

4472.  Mr.  Hale.]  Are  you  acquainted  with  Sir  Richard  O Donnell  r les. 

4473.  Where  does  he  live  ? — In  Newport. 

4474.  Is  he  a gentleman  of  property  there  ; — Yes. 

4475-  Of  considerable  property  ?— Considerable  property.  , 

4476.  Is  that  all  that  occurred  on  the  22d,  to  your  knowledge  ;—  * es. 

4477.  Now  go  to  the  following  Sunday,  the  29th  ; were  you  at  the  mass  at  me 

same  chapel  on  that  day  ? — Yes.  _ 1 -n 

4478.  Who  officiated  on  that  day  ’—Tire  Reverend  Luke  Ryan.  . 

4470.  Did  yon  hear  him  sav  anything  at  the  altar  upon  that  day  .—He  said  me 
curse  of  Sod  would  come  down  upon  any  voting  against  his  country  and  his 
country’s  cause,  and  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins  was  doing  so.  ,1 

4480.  Did  he  say  anything  else?-He  said  tl.at  if  they  were  dying,  he  would 
•not  give  the  rites  of  the  Church  to  any  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

4481.  What  are  the  rites  of  the  Church; — Absolution. 

4482.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  this  said  in  English  ?— In  English 

4483.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  he  say  anything  else  ?— He  would  not  give  them  con- 

^4484.  One  of  the  rites  of  the  Church  over  dying  persons  I believe  is  extreme 
auction  as  well?— Yes.  4485.  Would 

0.53—  Seas.  2.  U 44  J 
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4485.  Would  not  give  them  confession  ?— No,  nor  the  sacraments;  they  should 
go  to  the  bishop  ; he  said  it  was  the  bishop’s  own  parish,  and  the  bishop  himself 
expected  the  men  of  Kilmena  would  do  their  duty. 

44S6.  By  the  Committee .]  What  is  the  name  of  the  bishop  ?— -Doctor  M'Hale; 

Bishop  M'Hale  we  usually  speak  of  him,  but  he  is  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam ; the 
bishop  the  priests  generally  designate  him. 

44S7  Mr.  Hale.']  After  he  had  told  them  that  the  archbishop  or  the  bishop 
expected  them  to  do  their  duty,  what  else  did  he  say  ?— He  desired  the  congrega- 
tion and  the  parish  generally  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  freeholders. 

4488.  Did  he  say  he  would  do  anything  to  them  ? — He  desired  them  to  watch 
them  ; to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  black  sheep. 

4489.  Did  he  say  he.  Father  Ryan,  would  do  anything  to  them  ?— He  said  he 
would  brand  them  ; he  would  mark  them  for  life. 

4490.  Did  the  word  shave  occur  ? — Yes. 

4491.  What  did  he  say?— He  said  he  would  shave  them. 

4492.  Did  he  say  anything  more  about  that?— And  in  the  shaving  he  said  he 
would  take  off  part  of  the  skin 

4493.  Yes;  go  on  ? — He  made  use  of  this,  that  the  water  he  would  use  would 
he  a certain  liquid  got  under  the  beds ; he  would  use  that  in  the  process  of 
shaving. 

4494.  Was  there  a large  congregation  this  day  r— Yes,  the  usual  congregation ; 
the  chapel  nearly  full,  and  some  respectable  females  in  the  chapel. 

4495.  Did  he  promise  any  further  treatment  to  anybody  who  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins ? — He.  desired  the  congregation  to  keep  their  eyes  upon  the  black  sheep; 
that  at  an  election  just  over  he  said  the  freeholders  were  tied ; the  parish  tied 
the  freeholders  ; that  was  at  an  election  just  over. 

4496.  Did  he  say  at  what  place  ? — He  did  not  mention  it,  but  I uuderstood 
that  was  Tipperary. 

4497.  By  the  Committee.]  Not  referring  to  this  county  ? — No,  to  another  elec- 
tion just  over.  . _ 

4498.  Do  you  mean  tied  them  up  to  prevent  their  going?— lo  prevent 

their  going.  . , , 

4499.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  he  say  anything  more  upon  this  Sunday,  tne  2gta  of 
March  ?— He  said  that  he  would  have  a separate  place  in  the  chapel  for  those 
who  would  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  that  the  congregation  should  not  speak 
to  them. 

4500.  By  the  Committee .]  He  meant  out  of  chapel,  of  course  ?— I infer  it  was 
either  in  or  out,  of  chapel;  at  any  time,  or  out  of  chapel,  I should  say  of  course. 

4501.  It  is  not  usual  to  speak  in  chapel  to  each  other  ? — No,  certainly  not  of 
course  out  of  chapel — it  is  not  usual. 

4502.  Mr.  Hale.]  With  reference  to  what  had  been  said,  did  the  congregation 
say  anything  in  the  chapel ; was  there  any  reply  made  in  the  chapel  ? No. 

4303.  Was  anything  said  in  your  hearing  as  they  were  coming  out  of  chapel 
on  Sunday  immediately  afterwards,  on  coming  out  ?■ — I did  not  hear  anything. 

4504.  That  was  the  conclusion  of  that  Sunday,  as  I understand? — \es. 

4505.  Were  you  present  on  the  following  Sunday,  April  the  5th  ? — Yes. 

4506.  Was  that  the  Sunday  before  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

4507.  Who  officiated  then  ? — The  Rev.  Luke  Ryan. 

4508.  Did  he  say  anything  from  the  altar  on  that  occasion? — Yes,  he  spoke 
of  the  freeholders. 

4509.  What  freeholders  ? — The  freeholders  about  to  vote  ; that  was  the  Sunday 
previous  to  the  day  of  polling ; he  spoke  of  the  freeholders  about  to  vote  ior 
Colonel  Higgins  being  iu  Newport.  He  asked  if  the  Derby  priest  gave  them 
mass. 

4510.  By  the  Committee.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  Derby  priest?— In  refer- 
ence to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell, 

4511.  Is  Sir  Richard  a Roman  Catholic  ?— No,  he  is  a Protestant. 

4512.  What  do  you  mean  then  with  reference  to  him  ; is  the  word  Derby 
priest  familiar  to  you? — Sir  Richard  had  removed  the  freeholders  to  Newport. 

4513.  Mr.  Hale.]  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a sect  in  Ireland  called  the 
Derbyites  ?— Yes. 

45,4.  M 
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ac\a.  Did  he  ask  them  anything  more  about  this  Derby  priest?— If  they  sot  Mr. 
holy  water.  __  J.WLa^hUn. 

4515.  Anything  else? — He  called  upon  the  wives  and  daughters  to  go  down 

to  Newport,  and  to  bring  the  freeholders  back ; after  that  he  told  the  boys  to  1 u y 1 57 ' 
accompany  him  to  Newport ; he  was  about  having  a public  meeting  there. 

4516.  When  was  he  going  to  do  that  ? — On  the  same  Sunday. 

4517.  At  once;  immediately? — Yes;  he  said  he  would  only  delay  while  he 
was  having  a cup  of  tea  or  coffee. 

4518.  By  the  Committee.']  He  was  going  to  hold  a meeting  there  at  once? — 

Yes ; and  he  desired  they  should  be  with  him. 

4519.  Mr.  Hale.]  Where  were  you  during  the  polling? — I was  in  Westport 
upon  the  first  day,  and  I was  in  Castlebar  the  second. 

4520.  Did  those  people  go  away  with  the  priest  from  the  chapel  ? — They  did. 

4.521.  How  far  is  it  to  Newport  ? — Three  miles. 

4522.  Did  they  take  the  Newport  road  ? — Yes. 

4523.  By  the  Committee.]  How  many  went  with  him  ? — A very  large  number  ; 

I should  say  between  100  and  200. 

• 4524.  Mr.  Hale.]  You  say  you  were  in  Westport  during  the  first  day  of  the 
polling  ? — -Yes. 

4 525.  You  did  not  hear  the  priest  say  anything  more  upon  that  Sunday,  of 
which  you  have  been  speaking? — No. 

4526.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ryan  upon  the  Monday,  anywhere? — No,  not  on 
Monday. 

4527.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  Tuesday,  anywhere  ? — I did. 

4528.  Where  ? — In  Castlebar. 

4529.  Was  that  during  the  polling  in  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

4530.  Where  did  you  see  him  in  Castlebar? — I saw  him  standing  at  the  court- 
house upon  one  occasion,  as  some  number  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholders  were 
coming  in. 

4531.  By  the  Committee.]  Into  the  court-house? — Into  the  court-house;  he 
shook  his  hand  at  them,  and  called  them  traitors. 

4532.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  see  him  anywhere  afterwards? — I saw  him  going 

through  the  town.  • ' _ 

4533.  Alone  ? — At  one  time  alone  ; I saw  him  several  times  during  that  day  ; 
at  one  time  alone,  and  again  with  other  clergymen  ; he  appeared  to  be  busily 
engaged  in  the  election  business ; standing  at  the  committee-room  again. 

4534.  What  committee-room?— One  of  the  committee-rooms;  1 think  it  was 
Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room  ; it  was  Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room. 

4.035-  By  the  Committee.]  Did  he  address  these  people  ? — He  shook  his  hand  ; 
they  were  some  of  his  parishioners  ; he  shook  his  hand  as  they  were  coming  in  to 
vote. 

4536.  At  which  committee-room  ? — Captain  Palmer’s. 

4537-  And  called  them  traitors? — And  called  them  traitors., 

4538.  Was  that  a separate  committee-room  from  Mr.  Moore’s? — Yes. 

4539.  A separate  committee-room  ? — Yes.  I believe  there  was  a joint  com- 
mittee-room and  a separate  committee-room.  1 am  not  positive. 

4540.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that  that  was  so  ? 

— I am  not  certain. 

4541 . Mr.  Hale.]  On  the  Sunday  after  the  election  did  you  again  attend  mass  r 
— Yes. 

4542.  That  was  Easter  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

4543-  AtKilrnena? — Yes. 

4544.  Who  officiated  there  ? — The  Reverend  Luke  Ryan. 

454 5-  Did  he  say  anything  then  ? — He  desired  those  black  sheep  not  to  dare 
to  give  him  anv  Easter  dues. 

4546.  Did  he  say  why  ? — No;  for  having  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

4547-  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  he  say  so  ? — Yes. 

4548.  Mr.  Hale.]  He  would  not  take  any  Easter  dues  from  those  who  had 
voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?—  Yes  ; he  called  them  traitors. 

4549-  0°  the  following  Sunday  did  you  hear  any  further  address  from  this 
gentleman  ; upon  the  1 9th  ; from  Mr.  Ryan  ? — He  read  the  list  of  stations  about 
being  held.  , 

455°-  Stations  for  confession,  I believe? — For  confession;  he  came  to  t e 
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Mr.  name  of  a man  named  Pat  Brown  ; he  said  he  should  not  go  to  the  man’s 

J.  MLuugMin.  }l0use. 

455 1.  Did  he  say  why? — He  had  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  he  had  been 

1 July  1857.  a traitor. 

4552.  Did  he  mention  anybody  else  ; did  he  call  upon  anybody  else? No  • 

a man  of  the  name  of  Patrick  M‘Hay  was  obliged  to  leave  his  usual  place  in  the 
gallery. 

4553*  What  had  occurred  to  make  him  do  that  ? — He  came  down ; he  knelt 
in  the  body  of  the  chapel ; he  was  obliged  to  kneel  in  the  body  of  the  chapel. 

4554.  Did  that  proceed  from  anything  that  was  said? — The  clergyman,  I 
understood,  called  upon  him. 

45 55.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Never  mind  what  you  understood. 

4556.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  hear  it  ? — -No. 

4557.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  heard  nothing  about  it? — No. 

4558.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  you  attend  mass  on  Sunday,  June  the  14th? — Yes. 

4559-  Did  Father  Luke  Ryan  officiate  then  ? — He  did. 

4560.  Did  he  say  anything  more  upon  the  same  subject? — He  said  there  were 
three  spies  or  jackdaws  constantly  watching  him  and  taking  down  everything  he 
said  in  the  chapel ; that  some  of  them  had  been  served  with  a Speaker’s  warrant, 
or  about  being  so,  and  going  forward  to  give  evidence  against  him. 

4561.  Against  him? — Yes;  he  cautioned  them  against  committing  perjury; 
that  he  himself  would  prosecute  them  for  perjury ; that  any  person  going  such  a 
distance  would  not  stop  at  an  oath. 

4562.  By  the  Committee.]  What  did  he  mean  by  that? — Those  were  his  words 
as  nearly  as  I can  recollect. 

4563. ^  Mr.  Hale.]  Anything  else  ? — That  he  was  completely  out  of  their 
power;  he  had  said  nothing  of  any  consequence  before  the  election,  though  he 
might  have  spoken  after  the  election. 

4564.  Yes  ; go  on? — That  he  would  be  telegraphed  if  anything  should  occur, 
and  be  over  to  confront  them. 

4565.  He  said  that  he  did  not  say  anything  before  the  election  of  consequence: 
—Yes. 

4566.  I think  you  say  the  first  day  you  attended  was  the  15th  of  March — Sun- 
day ? — Yes. 

4567.  And  the  last  Sunday  before  the  polling  was  the  5th  of  April? — Yes. 

4568.  You  were  present  each  Sunday  ? — Yes. 


Cross  examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

4569.  I understand  the  first  Sunday  you  have  spoken  to  was  the  Sunda}”,  the 
3 5th  of  March  ? — Yes. 

4570.  May  I take  it  that  every  Sunday  since,  from  the  15th  of  March  till  the 
time  you  left  there  to  come  here,  you  have  been  at  that  chapel  ? — Yes. 

4571.  Had  you  any  communication  with  anybody  to  induce  you  to  go  to  that 
chapel  every  Sunday? — None  whatever. 

4572.  Nor  to  pay  particular  attention  to  what  the  priest  said? — None. 

4573.  Do  you  rent  land  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

4574.  From  whom ?— From  a Mr.  Jennings. 

4575.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — No,  he  has  no  vote. 

4576.  You  had  a vote  ? — Yes. 

4577.  And  I suppose  you  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins? — I did. 

4578.  I believe  a great  many  of  the  voters  in  that  part  of  the  country  were  in 
Colonel  Higgins’s  interest? — A fair  number. 

4579-  What  you  call  a fair  number  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes,  all 
plumpers. 

4580.  Have  you  attended  elections  before? — Yes. 

4581.  The  last  election  for  1852? — No,  I did  not  attend  that. 

4582.  You  did  not  vote  for  that? — No. 

4583.  The  one  before  that  in  1850  ? — I rather  think  not. 

4584.  Did  you  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  that  time? — No. 

4.585.  Whom  did  you  vote  for? — This  is  the  first  time  I voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins ; I did  not  vote  upon  either  of  those  occasions ; I was  not  at  either  01 
those  elections  at  all. 

4586.  Were 
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4586.  Were  you  living  in  the  country? — I think  I was. 

4587.  Were  you  registered  at  that  time  ? — No. 

4588.  When  were  you  first  registered  ?— I believe  it  was  in  1855  : I believe 
so;  1854  or  1855. 

4589.  Did  you  make  any  note  of  those  different  speeches  that  vou  have  been 
relating  ? — Well,  I did. 

4590.  What  have  you  done  with  your  notes  ? — I have  not  got  them  ; I did 
not  bring  them  here. 

4591.  I ask  what  have  you  done  with  them  ? — I took  no  particular  notice  of 
them. 

4592.  Did  you  make  notes  in  the  chapel  during-  the  time  you  were  there  ? — 
No. 

4593-  When  you  came  out  ?— Yes,  when  I came  out. 

4594.  On  each  occasion  ? — Yes. 

4595-  Did  you  bring  those  notes  with  you  to  London  ? — I have  a portion  of 
the  notes  at  my  hotel  in  my  bag. 

4596.  By  the  Committee.']  Have  you  them  with  you  now  ? — No. 

4597.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  brought  them  to  London;  a portion  of  them  ; but 
you  have  not  them  now? — No. 

4598.  What  became  of  them  ? — They  are  just  in  my  bag  ; just  the  memoran- 
dums as  to  the  dates. 

4599.  What  became  of  them  ? — They  are  in  my  bag  at  the  hotel. 

4600.  I understand  that  as  soon  as  you  went  to  the  chapel  you  took  notes  of 
those  speeches  ? — I took  memorandums  as  to  the  dates. 

4601.  As  to  the  speeches  too? — No,  not  as  to  the  speeches. 

4602.  Merely  as  to  the  dates  ? — As  to  the  dates. 

4603.  By  the  Committee.]  The  notes  were  merely  as  to  the  dates? — Yes. 

4604.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  merely  put  down  “ Sunday 

the  15th  of  March  is  that  the  sort  of  entry  you  made  at  the  chapel  on  the  15th 

of  March? — I entered  upon  the  15th  of  March  the  two  or  three  circumstances 
which  I have  mentioned.  One  was  his  speaking  of  the  devil,  which  I could  not 
by  possibility  forget. 

4605.  I am  not  asking  you  what  you  could  not  forget  or  what  you  could;  do 
you  mean  to  say  you  entered  that  upon  your  notes  ? — No. 

4606.  What  did  you  say,  just  now,  you  did  it  for  ? — Just  a memorandum 
merely  for  my  own  memory’s  sake  as  to  the  dates.  I never  expected  that  I 
would  be  here,  or  that  they  would  be  at  all  called  for;  amongst  my  other  me- 
morandums. 

4607.  Did  you  make  a memorandum  to  this  effect:  “ At  chapel,  on  the  15th 
of  March”  ? — I remember  one  memorandum  I made  was,  that  it  was  an  extraor- 
dinary circumstance  that  the  priest  mentioned,  introducing  his  satanic  majesty 
into  the  house  of  God. 

4608.  That  is  the  sort  of  entry  you  made  ? — Precisely ; nothing  else. 

4609.  Was  that  made  on  the  15th  of  March  ? — Not  upon  the  15th  of  March. 

4610.  When  was  it  made  ? — That  was  on  the  second  day. 

ddi  1.  You  mean  the  second  Sunday,  or  do  you  mean  the  day  after  the  Sun- 
day?—Yes. 

4612.  Was  it  on  the  16th  of  March  you  made  that  entry? — It  was  on  the 
Sunday. 

4613.  Sunday  was  the  15th  of  March  ? — Yes. 

4614.  Was  it  on  Sunday  the  1,5th  of  March  you  made  that  entry  ? — No,  it 
could  not  be,  because  he  did  not  speak  that  on  that  day. 

4615.  On  what  day  did  you  make  that  entry? — It  was  after  the  23d  of  March, 
I believe. 

4616.  Let  me  understand  you? — It  was  simply  in  ray  own  labouring  book  I 
made  the  memorandum. 

4617.  Go  back  to  the  15th  of  March;  did  you  make  any  memorandum  what- 
ever on  the  15th  of  March  ? — No,  none. 

4618.  Not  even  of  your  having  been  at  chapel,  or  heard  anything  ? — No  ; none 
whatever. 

4619.  When  did  you  make  the  memorandum  of  what  you  heard  on  the  15th? 
— I made  no  exact  memorandum  of  that  as  to  dates.  What  I heard  upon  the 
35th,  do  you  mean?  I was  making  a memorandum  upon  the  22d  or  23d,  but  I 
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recollected  the  other  circumstances.  Really,  on  my  oath,  I cannot  say  if  I made 
a memorandum  at  all  on  the  15th. 

4620.  You  made  no  memorandum  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge  ; will  you 
allow  me  to  explain  ? 

4621.  To  the  best  of  your  knowledge,  you  made  no  memorandum  upon  the 
15th? — It  was  quite  impossible  I could  carry  the  dates  in  my  head  unless  I 
made  some  memorandum  of  them. 

4622.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  on  the  15th  of  March? — I rather  think 
not. 

4623.  Did  you  make  any  memorandum  whatever  until  Sunday  the  22d  ? J 

rather  think  not. 

4624.  On  what  day  was  it  you  heard  about  the  devil? — The  22d. 

4<)25.  And  then  you  say  in  your  labour-book,  you  made  a memorandum  about 
his  satanic  majesty  ? — Yes. 

4626.  Have  you  that  memorandum  book  here? — My  labouring  book  I have- 
I just  put  it  into  my  travelling  bag  by  chance. 

4627.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  You  do  not  mean  that  you  have  it  in  this  room,  but  at 
the  hotel  ? — At  the  hotel. 

4628.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Go  to  the  next  Sunday,  the  29th  ; did  you  make  any 
memorandum  of  what  took  place  upon  that  day  ? — No ; I rather  think  not  at  that 
particular  time. 

4629.  Have  you  any  memorandum  whatever  in  your  book  with  reference  to 
those  speeches  of  Father  Luke  Ryan,  except  the  memorandum  as  to  his  satanic 
majesty  ? — Down  from  that  date  I clearly  recollected  it. 

4630.  Have  you  any  memorandum  in  your  book? — No  ; not  in  my  book. 

4631.  Have  you  elsewhere  ? — I made  some  memoranda  as  to  dates. 

4632.  Have  you  those  memoranda  ?—- Yes  ; I have  them  at  my  hotel  to  serve 
my  memory  ; I have  made  them  since. 

4633.  1 do  not  ask  “ since,”  I ask  for  anything  you  made  at  the  time? — I made 
nothing  at  the  time ; I could  not  forget  the  circumstances  ; I could  not  recollect 
the  dates  unless  I made  some  memorandums. 

4634.  On  the  5th  of  April,  the  Sunday,  Mr.  Luke  Ryan,  you  say,  officiated  at 
Kilmena  ? — Yes. 

4635.  How  far  is  Newport  from  Kilmena? — Three  miles. 

4636.  At  the  time  he  officiated,  had  many  of  Colonel  Higgins's  voters,  to  your 
knowledge,  gone  in  to  stay  at  the  hotel  at  Newport? — They  had  gone  to 
Newport. 

4637.  Not  intending  to  come  back  until  after  the  polling  ? — Certainly  not. 

4638.  Had  they  gone  on  that  Sunday  morning  ? — If  they  had  not  gone,  they 
never  would  have  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

4639.  I do  not  ask  you  that ; had  they  gone  before  mass  on  that  Sunday 
morning,  to  your  knowledge  ? — They  had  gone  on  the  Saturday  night  previous. 

4640.  Did  Father  Luke  Ryan  refer  to  the  impropriety  of  their  going  away,  and 
not  attending  mass? — He  did. 

4641.  And  was  it  with  reference  to  that  that  he  asked,  or  that  he  wondered  if 
the  Derby  priest  gave  them  mass  ? — -Yes. 

4642.  Is  the  person  whom  you  called  the  Derby  priest  in  that  neighbourhood 
Sir  Richard  O’Donnell? — Yes. 

4643.  He  is  in  the  habit  of  preaching  in  bye-ways,  is  he  not  ? — I am  not 
aware. 

4644.  Did  you  ever  hear  him  ? — No. 

4645.  Nor  see  him  ? — No. 

4646.  Have  you  heard  that  he  did  so  ? — No. 

4647.  By  the  Committee .]  Does  he  belong  to  that  particular  sect? — I cannot  say. 

4648.  Mr.  Karslake.~\  A,t  all  events  you  understood  by  the  Derby  priest. 
Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  ? — Yes,  clearly. 

4649.  I suppose  you  had  some  reason  for  understanding  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  to  be  the  Derby  priest? — He  was  speaking  constantly  of  Sir  Richard 
O'Donnell ; he  spoke  of  the  Derby  priest  when  speaking  of  the  freeholders. 

4650.  Was  it  because  he  spoke  frequently  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  that  you 
understood  he  meant  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  by  the  Derby  priest  ? — There  was  no 
person  interesting  himself  so  much  in  .the  neighbourhood  for  Colonel  Higgins 
as  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell. 

4651.  Had 
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4651.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  supposing  that  he  meant  Sir  Richard  Mr. 

O'Donnell,  except  that  lie  was  interesting  himself  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— I do  not  JrarugHar. 

clearly  understand  your  question.  . „ j jul,  1857. 

4652.  You  say  that  you  understood  by  the  expression  “the  Derby  priest, 

Sir  Richard  O’Donnell? — Yes. 

4653.  Had  you  any  reason  whatever  for  supposing  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell 
was  meant  except  the  fact  you  state,  that  you  knew  he  was  actively  canvassing 
for  Colonel  Higgins?— I heard  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  was  a Derbyite. 

4G54.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  you  understood  he  referred  to  him? — Yes. 

4655*  Where  did  you  go  after  chapel  on  that  day? — I frent  home. 

4656.  How  far  is  that  from  the  chapel  ? — About  a mile. 

4657.  Is  that  on  the  road  to  Newport? — No. 

4658.  Is  it  a different  road  from  the  road  to  Newport?— Not  very  much 

^4659*  How  far  from  the  chapel  did  you  see  Father  Luke  Ryan  after  you  left 
him?— He  hurried  out  very  quickly,  himself  and  the  boys. 

4660.  How  far  from  the  chapel  did  you  see  Father  Luke  Ryan  when  you  left  ? 

—About  500  or  1 ,000  yards ; it  was  not  a quarter  of  a mile,  certainly. 

4661.  By  the  Committee .]  In  what  direction? — In  the  direction  of  Newport; 
he  had  a post  car  from  Daly’s  Hotel,  from  Westport,  waiting  for  him. 

4662.  What  do  you  call  a post  car? — A hired  car.  , 

4663.  Mr.  Karslake .]  You  attended,  you  say,  in  Westport  on  the  first  day  r — 
y es. 

4664.  Is  that  the  chief  voting  place  for  your  barony?— No;  not  For  my 
barony. 

4665.  Castlebar  is  ? — Castlebar  is. 

4666.  Were  you  at  Westport  all  day?— I went  on  the  coach  to  Castlebar  at 

4 o’clock  : I took  the  first  coach  I could.  . 

4667.  You  say  you  were  at  Westport  on  the  first  day  ?~I  say  during  the  time 

of  polling.  1 ' t 

4668.  You  say  vou  were  at  Westport  during  the  first  day  r— 1 was.  _ 

4660.  Did  you  leave  Westport  after  the  poll  closed  on  the  first  day  r— W hen 
the  coach  started  I took  the  first  mode  of  conveyance  I could  get,  and  went 


across  to  Castlebar. 

4670.  That  was  at  4 o’clock  ? — Yes. 

4671.  Were  you  at  Westport  all  day?— From  an  early  hour  I was  there 

4672.  And  you  then  went  over  to  Castlebar?— I then  went  over  to  Castlebar. 

4673.  Did  you  vote  at  Castlebar?' — I did. 

4674.  On  the  Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

4675.  Plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes.  , . 

4676.  I suppose  you  remained  in  the  booth  for  some  time  after  you  voted  . 

I remained  about  the  courthouse.  ,,  , . , . „ 

4677.  Did  you  remain  at  the  booth?-No  ; I walked  in  and  out  several  times 

4678^1}^' you  see  a great  many  vote,  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  the  booths 

4679.  Threat  many  ?— The  greater  part  of  them  had  voted  the  first  day. 

4680.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  the  principal  landlords  m the  neighbour 
hood  of  Kilmena  ?— -The  Law  Life  Company  have  a very  considerable  property  m 

K 468°a'That  is  an  absentee  landlord,  is  it  not;  let  us  have  a corporation  sole?— 
Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  has  a very  considerable  property. 

4682.  Any  others? — Lord  Sligo. 

4683.  Yes  ?— Mr.  Lavingstone,  of  Westport,  has  some. 

4684.  The  Earl  of  Lucan  ?— Yes,  the  Earl  of  Lucan. 

4685.  Those  are  the  principal  landlords  m the  neighbourhood  r-I  tmnk they 

are.  There  are  many  smaller  ones  that  I know,  if  you  think  it  necessary  to 
mention  them  ; Mr.  Dominick  Blake  and  others.  , rwlphar  ? 

4686.  You  saw  Father  Luke  Ryan,  you  say,  at  the  polling  booth  at  Cast 

46S7.  Did  you  see  the  freeholders  brought  in  ; come  in;  at  whom  he  shook 

4688.' Where  did  they  come  from?— From  Kilmena;  from  Westport;  they 
live  in  Kilmena.  68„  Whose 
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4689.  "Whose  tenants  were  they  ? — The  tenants  of  the  Law  Life  Company. 

4690.  Did  they  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— They  did. 

4691.  How  many  of  them  were  there  ? — I believe  five;  there  may  be  more,  but 
I cannot  say  positively. 

4692.  How  did  they  come  ? — They  came  under  escort. 

4693.  How;  who  was  the  person  that  brought  them  in,  as  you  call  it?— They 
came  under  escort  from  Westport;  I did  not  see  them  start  from  Westport;  I 
saw  an  escort  of  soldiers  with  them. 

4694.  Was  the  high  sheriff  with  them  ?— I did  not  see.  him. 

4605.  You  did  not  see  him? — No.  Those  voters  were  in  Westport  the  day 
before.  Mr.  Brown,  the  bailiff,  showed  me  a letter  he  had. 

469 6.  Never  mind  what  Mr.  Brown  showed  you.  They  plumped,  you  say, 
for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — They  voted,  not  plumped ; they  voted  for  Captain  Palmer 
and  Colonel  Higgins. 

4697.  You  said  just  now  they  plumped.  Will  you  give  me  their  names? — I 
do  not  know  their  names. 

4695.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  any  one  of  them  ? — No. 

4699.  Not  one  ? — Not  one. 

4700.  By  the  Committee .]  How  do  you  know  they  voted  as  you  say,  if  you 
do  not  know  their  names  ? — I am  only  five  years  living  in  that  parish.  1 do  not 
know  the  names  of  many  of  the  persons. 

4701.  You  knew  the  men  by  sight? — I knew  the  men  by  their  appearance. 

I was  in  at  the  time  they  voted. 

4702.  Mr.  KarslalceJ]  I understood  you  to  say  they  plumped  for  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — Well,  plumped  is  the  usual  word. 

4703.  “ Plumped”  means  something,  does  not  it? — I say  they  did  not  plump; 
they  split ; they  gave  Captain  Palmer  half  a vote. 

4704.  Did  yon  see  them  do  that? — Yes. 

4705.  You  saw  them  do  it? — Yes. 

4706.  In  the  booth  ? — Yes. 

4707.  You  say  you  saw  it,  but  you  cannot  tell  me  the  names  of  any  one  of  those 
• men  ? — I cannot. 

4708.  Had  you  seen  them  previously  at  Kilmena  ? — I know  the  bailiff  very 
well,- — Patt  Brown.  I knew  their  appearance  very  well,  but  having  been  only 
five  years  in  the  parish,  I did  not  know'  them  by  name. 

4709.  Patt  Brown  was  with  them,  at  all  events  ? — Yes  ; I knew  him. 

4710.  Who  is  Patt  Brown? — The  bailiff  of  the  Law  Life  Company  ; and  the 

voters,  I believe 

4711.  Do  you  know  those  men  by  sight,  or  any  of  them,  as  attending  mass  at 
the  same  chapel  you  do  ? — Yes,  I know  them  by  sight. 

4712.  Have  you  seen  them  there  since  the  election  ? — 1 have.  I rather  think 
some  of  them  have  not  gone  there. 

4713.  I ask  if  you  have  seen  them,  or  any  of  them,  there? — I have  seen  some 
of  them  ; others  have  not  gone,  by  reason  of  the  abuse  they  are  getting. 

4714.  1 asked  if  you  have  seen  them  there? — I saw  some,  and  othershave  not 
gone,  by  reason  of  the  abuse. 

4715.  You  have  seen  some  of  them  there  ? — I have  ; the  others  have  not  gone 
by  reason  of  the  abuse  they  have  got. 

4716.  You  say  you  saw  Father  Luke  Ryan  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

4717.  With  some  priests? — In  Castlebar;  yes. 

4718.  What  was  he  doing? — Walking  about  the  town  busily  engaged  in  the 
election. 


4719.  So  you  said  before  ? — Yes. 

4720.  Did  you  see  him  do  any  thing  except  walk  about  the  town  ? — I saw  him 
on  the  steps  of  some  committee-room,  which  I understood  to  be  belonging  to 
Captain  Palmer ; he  was  very  busily  engaged  in  it. 

4721.  That  is  what  you  saw  him  do? — I saw  him  do  nothing  else;  it  would 
just  lead  me  to  infer  that  he  was'  very  busily  engaged  in  the  matter.  I saw  him 
shake  h:s  band  at  these  freeholders  from  the  court-house  to  intimidate  them.  1 
saw  him  do  that. 

4722.  You  say  you  saw  him  at  a room  which  you  understood  to  be  Captain 
Palmer’s? — I saw  him  at  the  steps  of  the  committee-room,  which  I understood  to 


be  so. 


4723.  Had 
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4723.  Had  you  seen  anybody  before  Sunday,  June  the  14th,  with  reference  to 
coining  over  here  to  give  your  evidence  ? — No. 

4724.  Had  you  been  served  with  a Speaker’s  warrant  at  the.  time? — June  the 
14th  I had;  on  June  the  8th  I was  served  with  a Speaker’s  warrant. 

4725.  On  June  the  8th  you  bad  been  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant? — I 
bad,  distinctly. 

4726.  It  was  very  well  known  then? — Yes,  there  was  a fair  at  Newport,  within 
three  miles  of  where  I reside;  it  must  have  been  publicly  known. 

4727.  Who  had  you  seen  before  you  were  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant 
to  state  what  you  could  prove? — I met  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  in  Newport.  I 
told  him  the  circumstances. 

4728.  It  was  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  you  had  seen  ? — I spoke  casually  to  him  ; 
he  told  me  I was  going  to  be  served.  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  first  came  up  to 
me,  and  mentioned  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  going  to  serve  me  ; that  was  the  first 
word. 

4729.  You  had  seen  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  and  you  had  communicated  with 
him?— I met  him  casually  in  Newport;  1 had  not  communicated  with  him. 

4730.  Did  you  in  Newport  speak  to  him  ? — I met  him  casually  ; he  said  I was 
going  to  be  served.  I met  him  casually.  I did  not  communicate  with  him. 

4731.  Did  you,  when  you  met  him  casually  in  Newport,  have  some  conversa- 

tion with  him  about  Father  Luke  Ryan  ? — Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  told 
me 

4732.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not? — If  you  will  allow  me 

4733.  No,  I will  not;  I will  have  an  answer  first.  Did  you,  or  did  you  not 
have  some  conversation  with  him  about  Father  Luke  Ryan  ? — I had  ; but  will 
you  allow  me  to  explain  ? 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  any  explanation  being  given. 

Mr.  O'Malley  contended  that  the  witness  had  a right,  having  answered 
the  question,  to  explain  it. 

Witness.]  I did  not  say  I communicated  ; I did  not  communicate  with  him,  nor 
communicate  with  anybody. 

4734-  Mr.  Karslake .]  You  said  you  met  him  casually,  and  had  a conversa- 
tion with  him  ? — Certainly ; but  I did  not  communicate  with  him,  or  with  any- 
one. With  the  greatest  respect,  I say  I did  not  communicate ; 1 do  not  under- 
stand that  as  meaning  to  communicate,  speaking  casually. 

4735-  Was  it  after  that  that  you  were  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant? — 
Yes. 

4736.  That  was  on  the  8th  of  June? — No,  sometime  before  the  8th;  it  was  on 
the  8th  of  June  I was  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant;  I have  already 
answered  that. 

4737.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  you  personally  served  with  it,  or  bow  did  you 
receive  it;  who  served  you  with  the  notice ? — The  sheriff’s  bailiff. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

4738.  Of  course  some  one  heard  that  you  had  something  to  communicate,  and 
you  were  served  with  a Speaker’s  warrant  ? — The  facts  were  as  notorious  as  they 
possibly  could  be,  which  I can  prove  here : every  shopkeeper  in  the  town  of  West- 
port  and  in  Newport  had  them  as  clearly  as  I had ; there  could  be  a hundred 
witnesses  got  to  prove  the  same  thing. 

a,4739-  I understand  from  you  that  before  you  said  one  word  to  Sir  Richard 

Donnell  as  to  your  knowledge  of  the  transaction,  you  were  told  you  were  going 
to  be  served  with  a Speaker’s  warrant? — Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  said  I was  going 
to  be  served  with  a Speaker’s  warrant,  and  he  wished  to  mention  the  circum- 
stance, in  case  I should  be  taken  by  surprise. 

4740.  The  facts  were  all  known,  you  sav,  all  over  the  country  ? — Yes,  I heard 
them  spoken  of  generally. 

°*53— Sess.,2.  X 4741.  You 
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,lr  .474,  You  said  that  Father  Luke  Ryan  was  busily  engaged  at  Captain 

Palmer’s  Committee ; did  you  know  of  any  Committee  of  Mr.  Moore  s separate 
from  Captain  Palmer’s  Committee  r 

1 3xt\ y *857.  , , • a.  r i 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  that  this  did  not  arise  out  of  the  cross-esamina- 

tl0n‘  [The  Witness  was  directed  to  withdraw. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  it  was  a matter  of  importance  to  pursue 
the  question. 

Mr.  O'Malley  stated  that  he  would  withdraw  the  question. 

The  Witness  was  again  called  in. 

Mr.  O’Malley  stated  that  he  had  no  further  question  to  put. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


A.  C.  Montgomery, 
Esq. 


indrn  Castle  Montgomery , Esq.,  was  called  in ; and,  having-  been  sworn, 
was  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley,  as  tollovvs  : 

4742.  WERE  you  at  the  time  of  the  last  Mavo  Election  a Stipendiary  Magis- 

trate  ? — Yes,  at  Castlebar,  I was.  T 1.  r ' \r, 

4743.  Your  station  was  at  Ballinrobe,  and  you  were  moved,  I believe  r— My 
station  is  at  Ballinasloe,  in  the  county  of  Galway. 

474.4.  Then  you  were  moved  to  Castlebar  on  temporary  duty  r 1 was  mo  e 
by  the  Government  on  temporary  duty  during  the  Mayo  election. 

4745.  What  time  did  you  go  to  Castlebar  •— On  the  26th  of  March. 

4746.  Do  you  remember  what  day  the  nomination  was  ; the  3d  or  the  4U 

April  r— The  3d  of  April,  I think.  . T 

4747.  On  Thursday,  the  2d  ef  April,  were  you  at  Castlebar  ?— I was. 

4748.  Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of  Corbey,  a priest  r— No,  not  or 

th  4749”  Do  yon  know  a name  like  itr-Tliere  is  a Mr.  Curley ; perhaps  you 
a"4750°  Mr.  Curley  ; is  tile  gentleman  in  this  room  ? — I saw  him  here  yesterday, 

°'  475  k'  "Jusfsee’if  he  is  in  the  room  now  ? — I do  not  see  him  here  now ; he  is  not 

here  at  present  that  1 see.  , . ...  T prf>nincr 

4752  Did  you  see  him  in  Castlebar  on  the  2d  of  April  r— I did,  on  the  eveninB 

4753*  Yell  us  what  you  saw  him  doing? — I saw  him  at  the  head  ot  about 
persons  walking  with  a book  in  his  hand.  . ... 

4754.  What  class  of  persons  ?— Persons  in  a humble  rank  ot  life. 

4755.  Where?— I saw  him  walking,  as  it  were,  in  procession  roun 
round  opposite  Messrs.  Moore  and  Palmer  s committee-room,  up  an  0 
street. 

47 56.  With  a book  in  his  hand  ?— Yes.  ,iat 

4757.  Did  you  observe  what  the  book  was? — 1 did  not  ; I could  no 

tll75°S.kBy  the  CWmiite.]  Near  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer’s  committee- 
room  r-Opposite  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room. 

47  59.  Mr.  O’  Malleyi]  You  say  walking  in  procession  ?— , W alking  up  ana 
with  about  two.or  three  hundred  persons  after  him.  that 

■4760.  You  had,  I believe,  received  some  information  which  brought  you  j 
place,  had  you  not?— I was  sent  for;  I was  io  the  lower  part  ot  the  tow  • 

was  sent  for  ; I was  told  there  was  some  riot  there.  Dosses. 

4761.  When  von  came  you  found  Mr.  Curley  and  his  attendants  w 
sion  of  the  place. 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question. 

4762.  Mr.  O'Malley^  You  say  he  was  walking  .up  and  down  there  oppos 

the  comniiitee-room  ? — Yes.  4763  Whatever 
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4763.  Whatever  information  you  may  have  previously  received,  did  you  find  A. 
there  was  anyone  to  oppose  him  there,  or  to  resist  him  there  ? — Not  when  I went 
there. 

4764.  You  can  tell  us,  at  all  events,  at  that  time,  whatever  conflict  may  have 
occurred  before,  if  he  was  at  that  time  undisturbed,  he  and  his  body  of  men  ? — 
Yes. 

4765.  Had  any  application  been  made  to  you  for  a warrant  against  Mr.  Curley  ? 

Yes,  in  the  course  of  that  evening  there  was,  afterwards. 

4766.  You  declined,  I believe,  to  grant  it? — I did. 

4767.  Why  ? — I thought  it  more  prudent. 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  reasons  of  the  act  being  given  in  evidence. 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question ; the  reason  which 
influenced  the  Witness  was  a fact  properly  admissible  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the  question 
might  be  put. 

4768.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  What  were  your  reasons,  why  you  did  not  grant  the 
warrant? — I thought  that  receiving  the  information  and  issuing  the  warrant  would 
only  lead  to  greater  excitement,  knowing  the  influence  the  Roman-catholic  clergy- 
men possessed  in  that  country. 

4769.  By  the  Committee.']  The  Roman-catholic  clergymen,  not  that  particular 
one  ?— The  whole  Roman-catholic  clergy  ; I did  not  know  anything  particularly 
of  that  gentleman. 

4770.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Application  was  made  to  you  for  an  escort  to  accom- 
pany some  voters  from  Westport  to  Castlebar? — It  was  made  to  the  high  sheriff 
when  I was  present. 

4771.  Are  you  aware  that  Captain  Higgins  resides  at  Westport? — He  resides 
near  Castlebar;  not  at  Westport. 

4772.  He  is  the  high  sheriff? — Yes. 

4773.  Was  Westport  a polling  place? — Yes. 

4774.  By  the  Committee .]  All  you  have  been  telling  us  now  was  at  Castlebar  r 
—Yes. 

4775.  Mr.  O' yj alley.]  Did  you  send  an  escort  to  Westport  for  those  voters  ? 
—I  suggested  to  the  high  sheriff  that  as  lie  was  going  there  to  vote,  and  as  the 
military  would  not  go  without  a magistrate,  he  should  take  half  a troop  with  him 
to  bring  back  those  voters  on  the  second  day  of  polling. 

4776.  Was  that  done  ? — It  was.  . , 

4777.  Do  you  remember  when  the  voters  were  expected  in  r— Yes. 

4778.  How  would  you  describe  the  state  of  the  populace  about  at  that  time  r 
—The  persons  assembled  about  the  court-house  were  rather  excited;  I think 
they  expected  the  arrival  of  these  persons  from  Westport. 

4779.  What  do  you  mean  by  rather  excited  ?— From  their  demeanor  and 
deportment ; they  assembled  quite  close  to  the  booth,  at  the  court-house,  where 
the  booths  were. 

4780.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ryan,  the  priest,  amongst  them  r— Yes. 

4781.  Where  was  he?  — When  the  voters  came  in  by  the  court-house, 
Mr.  Ryan  got  up  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house,  close  to  where  I was,  and 
when  I liad  formed  a line  of  constabulary  to  give  protection  to  these  six  or  eight 
voters  that  were  coming  from  Westport,  he,  with  another  gentleman  who  was 
also  a voier,  I believe,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Westport,  got  inside  these 
lines  that  I was  going  to  keep  as  a clear  passage  to  protect  these  voters,  and 
when  the  voters  came  up  to  the  court-house  with  the  escort,  Mr.  Ryan  was  up 
on  the  steps,  over  the  voters,  where  the  car  drew  up,  and  when  they  diew  up, 

I saw  him  then  raise  his  hand,  and  say  to  the  persons  on  the  car,  addressing  the 
persons  on  the  car,  “ You  are  traitors  I cannot  say  whether  he  said  anything 
more,  because  there  was  a good  deal  of  excitement  and  shouting  on  the  arrival  01 
the  voters.  . , 

4782.  Was  it  necessary  to  have  an  escort  to  protect  Colonel  Higgins  s voteis  on 

that  occasion? — I presume  it  was;  I believe  it  was.  _ . . ,, 

4783.  At  the  election  generally  would  you  say  it  was  1 — I believe  so  decif  e y 

upon  the  information  I received.  Q p» 

0.53— Sess.  2.  X2  47»4- 


C.  Montgomery , 
Esq. 
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A.  C. Montgomery , 4784.  By  the  Committee*"]  Had  these  men  voted  at,  this  time? — They  had  not; 

Esq.'  they  were  in.  Westport,  and  a person  arrived  as  I was  standing  with  the  sheriff  in 

— r~  a car,  and  he  stated  that  there  were  six  or  eight  voters  in  Westport  that  he  could 

1 July.  1857.  not  get  protection  for  from  the  resident  magistrate. 

4785.  Was  it  because  these  men  came  up  under  an  escort,  and  he  knew  them 
to  be  voters  for  either  one  side  or  the  other,  that  Mr.  Ityan  did  that  ? — I should 
think  he  knew  that  they  were  coming ; I suppose  it  was  generally  known  j it  is 
only  my  opinion  of  course,  I do  not  know. 

4786.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  At  all  events  they  did  come? — Yes. 

4787.  And  you  found  Mr.  Ryan  was  ready  to  receive  them  there  at  the  top  of 
the  steps? — Yes. 

4788.  And  this  language  which  you  speak  of  was  uttered  by  him  ? — Yes. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

4789.  You  were  sent  down,  I understand,  by  the  Government  ? — I was. 

4790.  Did  you  live  at  Castlebar  from  the  26th  of  March  ? — Yes,  until  the  11th 
of  April. 

4791.  Till  the  nth  of  April ; till  the  election  was  all  over;  the  first  thing  I 
think  you  referred  to,  was  something  that  happened  upou  the  2d  of  April? — On 
the  evening  of  the  2d  of  April. 

4792.  My  learned  friend  put  the  question,  whether  Mr.  Curley  was  in  possession 
of  the  town;  when  you  came  up,  was  Mr.  Curley  doing  anything  more  than 
walking  about  with  those  people  ?— Nothing  more ; he  was  walking  at  the  head  of 
those  persons  as  I have  described. 

4793.  I suppose  you  have  been  a stipendiary  magistrate  for  some  years  ? — 
About  eight  years. 

4794.  Well  acquainted  with  the  feelings  of  the  people  of  that  district?— I never 
had  been  in  Mayo  before,  but  on  one  occasion. 

4795.  In  Galway? — In  Galway. 

4796.  Were  you  there  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  ? — I was. 

4797.  And  I may  take  it  every  day  until  after  the  election  was  over  ? — Yes. 

4798.  The  election  at  Castlebar  concluded  on  the  Tuesday  ? — The  polling 
concluded  on  Tuesday. 

4799.  Was  the  High  Sheriff'  at  Castlebar  a good  deal  during  the  election^ — 
He  was,  I think,  particularly  from  the  time  of  the  nomination  until  the  polling 
was  over. 

4800.  Daily  ? — I could  not  say  that ; I think  he  was. 

4801.  I did  not  exactly  catch  your  answer  with  reference  to  this  escort;  there 
was  an  application,  I understand  you  to  say,  made  by  the  High  Sheriff  ?— To  the 
High  Sheriff. 

4802.  For  an  escort  ? — Yes,  by  some  person  from  Westport. 

4803.  How  many  dragoons  were  furnished  as  an  escort? — I think  there  was 
half  a troop. 

4804.  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  officer  was,  who  was  with  them  ? — ■ do  not 
know. 

4805.  On  what  day  was  it  the  dragoons  were  asked  for  ? — On  Tuesday,  the 
second  day  of  the  polling. 

4806.  At  what  time  of  the  day? — I think  about  eleven  o’clock. 

4807-  By  the  Committee^]  That  they  went  or  came  back? — They  went  about 
eleven  o’clock. 

4808.  Mr.  Karslake.~]  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  that  the  high  sheriff  went 
with  them  ? — Yes. 

4809.  He  was  seen  riding  out  of  the  town  with  the  dragoons  ? — He  went  on 
the  car  with  the  dragoons. 

48 1 0.  Did  he  come  back  with  the  dragoons  to  the  poll  ? — He  came  back  to  the 
court-house. 

4811.  There  were  the  voters,  the  dragoons,  and  the  high  sheriff  together? 
Yes. 

4812.  Was  there  any  other  magistrate  in  attendance  upon  these  dragoons 
No. 

4813.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  where  these  voters  had  been 
quartered  ? — The  person  who  applied  for  the  escort,  I think,  stated  they  were 
in  a house  in  Westport. 

4814-  YoU 
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48} 4-  You  do  not  know  that  yourself? — No,  I do  not  know  it  myself.  a.  t 

4815.  Did  the  voters,  after  Father  Ryan  had  raised  his  hand  ill  this  way,  go 
into  the  booth  and  vote  ? — They  went  into  the  booth. 

4816.  Did  the  high  sheriff  go  with  them? — No,  I think  not;  1 am  not  sure,  I 1 
cannot  say. 

4817.  Are  you  sure  he  did  not  r — I cannot  be  certain  about  that,  because  my 
attention  was  directed  to  get  the  men  in,  and  there  was  a great  crowd  on  both 
sides ; they  were  lined  by  the  constabulary. 

4818.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  you  say  they  voted? — They  went  into  the 
booth ; I cannot  say  whether  they  voted. 

4819.  Mr.  Kars  lake.]  I suppose  you  cannot,  give  me  the  names  of  them  ? — I 
cannot? — I do  not  know  the  names  of  any  of  them. 

4820.  1 suppose  you  had  seen  Irish  elections  before,  frequently  ?—  I have  been 

at  several  elections  in  Ireland.  , 

4821.  Have  you  frequently  on  those  occasions  seen  either  the  military  or  the 
constabulary  employed  ?—Al most  always. 

4822.  It  is  the  custom  in  Ireland  very  commonly? — I think  it  is. 

482-3.  I may  say  almost  always,  as  a precautionary  measure  at  all  events,  to 
have  constabulary  and  military  present?— The  constabulary  are  generally  present. 
4824.  And  frequently  the  military  ? — If  they  are  required,  yes. 

4825!  What’ were  you  doing  during  the  election  ; were  you  chiefly  employed  in 
walking  up  and  down  the  town?— I was  at  the  court-house  during  almost  all  the 
two  days  while  the  polling  was  going  on. 

4826.  In  and  about  the  court-house?— Yes,  principally  there;  I very  seldom 

left  it.  __ 

4827.  That- was  the  centre  of  attraction  ; you  posted  yourself  there  /—Yes. 

4828.  You  said  they  were  walking  near  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer’s 

committee-room  ? — Yes.  . 

4829.  Have  you  any  reason  for  knowing,  or  how  do  you  know,  that  it  was  Mr. 
Moore  and  Captain  Palmer’s  committee  room  ? — It  was  placarded  outside. 

4830.  You  think  so  from  that?— It  was  pointed  out  to  me.  and  I am  almost  sure 

it  was.  _ _ , , , 

4831.  Was  it  Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room  or  Moore  and  Palmers  com- 
mittee-room?— I really  cannot  say  ; it  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

4832.  Can  you  tell  me  this,  what  house  was  it  that  you  are  referring  to  .—it 

was  a house  next  to  Daly’s  Hotel,  I think.  . . 

4433.  Are  you  sure  of  that?— I really  am  almost  certain  of  it ; it  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  being  the  committee- room,  and  the  next  house  I think  was  Colonel 

4834.  S*That  was  the  house  you  refer  to  at  all  events  ?— Yes  ; I was  lodging 

quite  close  to  it.  „ T 1 a 

4835.  Was  not  it  placarded  as  Captain  Palme.’s  committee-room  ?-I  could  not 
say  whether  it  was  placarded  as  Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room,  or  as  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room,  but  I think  it  was  placarded  as  their  com- 
mittee-room. 

4836.  You  cannot  say  positively  r — I think  so.  , , . 

4837.  But  you  do  not  undertake  to  say  whether  it  was  the  one  or  me  other  .— 

I cannot.  ~ . , 

4838.  Was  Captain  Wardlaw  in  the  command  of  the  troops  at  Castlebar- 
No;  Colonel  Sparkes  I think  was  the  senior  officer  there  m command ; Captain 
Wardlaw  was  captain  of  the  Ifirst  Dragoons. 

4839.  Was  Captain  Wardlaw  there?— He  was. 

4840.  But  not  in  the  command  of  the  whole  body  ? No. 

4841.  What  troops  were  there  in  Castlebar  ?— It  was  the  head-quarters  ot  the 
38th  and  the  First  Dragoons  ; both  regiments  upon  that  occasion  ; and  there 
were  sent  out  detachments  to  the  different  polling-places  from  that  place  as  were 

4842. *  When  were  they  sent  down  before  you  came  ’-Some  days  afterwards. 
4813.  About  what  day  ? — I think  about  the  28th  of  March,  but  I cannot  say 

exactly. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Hale. 

4844.  You  say  you  have  been  present  at  elections  before  in  Ireland  ? 

I have. 


°-53— -Sess.  2. 
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4845.  Is  it  almost  always  the  constabulary  that  are  present? — Always  almost. 

4846.  The  military,  are  they  always  present  ?— Not  always.  _ 

4847.  I understood  you  to  say,  in  your  examination  in  chief,  that  the  high 
sheriff  went  to  Westport  to  vote  ?— Yes. 

4848.  Therefore  he  went  partly  as  a voter,  and  partly  as  a magistrate,  in 
charge  of  the  dragoons?— I suggested  that  he  should  take  charge  of  the 
dragoons,  because  there  would  be  difficulty  in  getting  an  escort ; they  would  not 

go  without  a magistrate. 

4849.  He  was  the  high  sheriff?— He  was  the  high  sheriff;  he  had  charge  of 
the  whole  county. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  John  Gannon , was  called  in  ; and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Hale,  as  follows  : 

4S50.  YOU  live  at  Dugarra? — I do. 

4851.  Is  that  near  Castlebar  ?— Yes. 

4852.  Are  you  a freeholder  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

4853.  Are  you  a Roman-catholic? — Yes. 

4854.  What  are  you  ? — A farmer. 

4855.  Do  you  recollect  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ?— I do. 

4856.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill  ? — I do. 

4857.  Is  he  the  priest  of  your  parish  ?— He  is. 

4858.  Curate?— Yes. 

4859.  Before  the  election,  did  he  come  to  you  at  your  house? — tie  dick 

4860.  Did  you  go  out  to  him  to  meet  him  ? — I did. 

4861.  He  called  you  ? — He  did  ; be  sent  in  one  for  me. 

4862.  What  did  he  say  to  you  ?— He  said,  “ You  are  a freeholder? ” I said, 

I WHS.  . 

4863.  What  passed  then? — He  asked  me,  would  not  I go  with  him  to  give  my 
vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer.  I said  whatever  side  my  landlord  would  go,  I 
would  follow. 

4864.  Well,  what  else  did  he  say  ? — He  said,  he  had  my  landlord’s  interest. 
4860.  Who  is  your  landlord  ? — Lord  Erne. 

4866.  You  hold  lnnd  under  Lord  Erne? — Yes,  I do. 

4867.  What  else  did  Father  Cahill  say  to  you  when  he  told  you  he  had  got 
your  landlord’s  interest? — He  said  not  to  be  in  the  light  of  that;  that  if  my  land- 
lord was  to  cross  me  he  would  secure  me  in  auything  of  the  landlord  crossing  me; 
if  he  was  to  cross  me  respecting  my  land,  he  would  secure  me  in  it. 

4S6S.  Did  you  make  any  answer  to  that? — I did. 

4869.  What  did  you  say  ? — I said  I would  follow  my  landlord.  ^ 

4870.  What  did  he  say;  did  he  say  anything  more  upon  that  occasion?  He 
said  for  me  to  remain  there  until  he  would  come  out  the  first  day  of  voting  and 
bring  Feeny’scar  out  for  me. 

4871 . He  would  bring  a car  for  you  to  take  you  to  the  poll  ? — Yes. 

4872.  After  this  conversation  did  you  remain  at  your  own  house?— No;  wlien 
he  went  I went  back  to  Castlebar. 

4873.  You  went  back  to  Castlebar? — I did. 

4874.  What  did  you  go  there  for;  on  business,  or  what? — I went  to  know 
what  side  my  landlord  was  going,  which  was  he  going,  which  of  the  men. 

4875.  Did  you  go  home  again? — No;  I went  into  a man’s  house  of  the  name 
of  Pat  Barrett,  a publican. 

4876.  How  long  did  you  stay  at  Pat  Barrett’s  ?— I remained  there  for  three 
days  and  two  nights. 

4877.  That  brought  you  to  the  first  day  of  the  polling  ? — Yes. 

4878.  On  the  first  day  of  the  polling  did  you  go  to  the  court-house?  1 re 

mained  in  Barrett’s,  as  1 told  Barrett 

4879.  You  were  at  Barrett’s  house  ? — I was.  ... 

4S80.  Did  you  go  to  the  court-house  on  the  first  day  of  the  polling?--^—!  a*  * 

I went  on  the  first  day,  but  I told  Barrett 

4881.  Never  mind  that  ? — I went  up,  and  the  poll  was  over. 

4S82.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  the  court-house? — Father  Green. 

4883.  Is  he  a Roman-catholic  curate  ? — Yes. 
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4884.  Who  else? — I will  just  remember  what  other  clergymen  were  with  him ; 
there  was  some  other  clergyman  with  him  ; I do  not  know  who  it  was. 

4885.  Some  other  clergyman  ; were  there  more  than  one  other  clergyman 
with  him  ? — I am  sure  there  was  not. 

48S6.  One? — Yes. 

4887.  Did  they  speak  to  you? — Yes,  Father  Green  asked  me  up  to  Mr. 
Clarke’s  house. 

4888.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  you  know  Father  Green  before  ? — I did. 

4889.  Is  he  your  priest?— He  is  the  priest  at  Castlebar,  that  is  where  I go  to 
chapel  sometimes  ; and  to  Breaghwy  sometimes  ; the  parish  of  Breaghvvy  is  the 
place  I go  to,  but  I go  to  Castlebar  sometimes. 

4890.  What  was  Mr.  Clarke’s  house  at  that  time  ? — It  was  a house  that  was 
employed,  1 am  sure,  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

4891.  Were  there  other  freeholders  there  ? — I saw  no  freeholders  in  it.  I saw 
no  person  when  he  brought  me  iu  but  Pat  Gilda  and  William  La  veil,  and  Father 
Green  told  them  to  take  care  of  me. 

4892.  Did  they  take  care  of  you  ? — I did  not  sit  at  all,  I stood  until  Father 
Green  turned  out  and  I walked,  and  I went  into  the  house  of  a man  of  the  name 
of  Hopkins. 

4893.  Who  is  Hopkins ? — He  is  a car-driver  in  Castlebar.  I understood  that 
he  held  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters. 

4894.  You  went  into  Hopkins’s?— I did* 

4895.  Did  you  stay  there  ? — I did.  .1  remained  there  for  that  night. 

4896.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  those  two  men  attempt  to  prevent  your  leaving 
the  house? — They  did  not. 

4897.  Mr.  Hale.]  Did  any  of  these  reverend  gentlemen  come  into  Hopkins’s 
house? — Not  on  that  day. 

4808.  On  the  following  day  did  they  ? — They  did. 

4899.  Who  came  ? — Father  Cahill  and  Father  Hostie. 

4900.  Is  he  a Roman-catholic  curate? — Yes. 

4901.  What  occurred  when  Father  Hostie  and  Father  Cahill  came  in  on  that 
(lay  ; what  took  place  ? — I was  like  taking  my  breakfast,  and  Father  Hostie  asked 
me  would  not  I give  my  vote  to  Moore  and  Palmer.  I told  him  I would  not, 
hut  that  I would  give  it  to  Colonel  Higgins  ; he  said  that  he  would  call  me  out 
in  the  four  chapels,  and  announce  me  from  each  altar  of  God  in  each  chapel. 

4902.  Did  he  say  “ denounce”? — No,  “announce”  me. 

4903.  Did  you  call  Hopkins  ? — I did.  I called  Hopkins  to  witness.  I knew 
John  Hopkins,  and  said  I,  “ If  you  destroy  my  character  in  the  presence  of  any 
flock  or  congregation,”  said  I,  “ I will  take  an  action  against  you.” 

4904.  Whom  did  you  say  that  about  your  character  to? — I said,  “W  itness 
Mr.  Hopkins,”  said  I,  “if  he  calls  me  out  and  destroys  my  character  in  the 
presence  of  a flock  or  congregation,”  said  I,  “ I will  take  an  action  against  him.’ 

4905.  Did  Father  Cahill  say  anything  further? — Father  Cahill  said  he. would 
make  an  example  of  me  if  I did  not  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 

4906.  Bv  the  Committee.]  Did  Father  Cahill  hear  you  say  that  to  Hopkins? 
— He  did  ; it  was  to  Mr.  Hostie  I said  it-  Father  Cahill  said  he  would  make  an 
example  of  me  if  I did  not  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer;  it  was  Father  Hostie 
first  said  he  would  announce  me;  I told  him  that  God  had  more  power  than 
him. 

4907.  Was  anybody  with  those  reverend  gentlemen? — There  was  HughFeeny, 
the  publican,  and  Case}?,  the  butcher ; Hugh  Feeny  keeps  cars,  and  his  cars  were 
employed  by  Mr.  Moore  and  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

-4908.  In  what  state  were” they? — Feeny  is  a temperate  man,  but  Casey- 
appeared  to  me  to  be  drunk,  and  1 told  him  he  was,  and  that  he  should  use  no 
influence  on  me. 

4910.  Was  anybody  else  with  them? — There  was  a fish  worn  an  of  the  name 
of  Katch  Guttery,  they  call  her  ; I do  not  know  what  her  name  is  ; that  was  what 
they  told  me. 


4911.  Was  she  sober  r — She  was  able  to  scold. 

491 2.  Mr.  Hale]  Did  she  bring  her  ability  to  scold  to  bear  upon  you  . bhe  aid. 
49t3*  By  the  Committee.]  Was  she  sober,  or  whatr — 'She  was  not  very  run', 

nor  she  w as  not  sober. 

49 1 4-  Mr.  Karslake.]  She  was  as  sober  as  she  generally  is,  I dare  say,  was  no 
she? — I do.not  know.  ,, 

•D-53— Sess.  2,  X 4 49‘4'  Mr' 


Mr.  J.  Gnnnpn. 
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Mr.  J.  Gannon.  49 1 4.  Mr.  Hale.]  Then  after  this,  did  the  priests^  leave  you?— No,  I told  the 

priests;  l said  this  to  the  priests : “ It  is  a pretty  thing  for  a clergyman  to  brim* 

1 July  1857-  in  the  like  of  that,”  said  I,  “ of  a drunken  woman,  to  go  and  abuse"  any  man  that 
is  minding  his  own  business ; if  you  do  not  take  her  out  of  that,  I will  run  her 
through  with  the  knife  that  I had  in  my  hand,”  if  the  priest  did  not  take  her  out 
of  the  way  from  abusing  me. 

4915.  By  the  Committee.']  Who  said  so?— I did. 

4916.  Mr.  Hale.]  After  that  did  they  go?— Father  Hostie  then  put  her  out. 

4917.  Then  did  Father  Hostie  go  himself? — Yes. 

4918.  By  the  Committee.]  Had  you  had  any  words  with  this  woman  that  she 
abused  you  ? — No,  never;  only  when  I would  not  promise  my  vote  to  Moore  and 
Palmer. 

4919.  Air.  Hale.]  After  that  did  you  go  to  the  court-house  to  vote  ?— I did. 

4G20.  When  you  went  to  the  court-house  did  you  see  any  priests  there? — 

I did  ; they  were  watching  me,  sir  ; they  were  watching  me,  and  walked  up  to  the 
poll  with  me. 

4921.  Who  walked  up  to  the  poll  with  you? — There  was  Father  Green  and 
Father  Hostie,  and  Father  Cahill ; and  there  was  another  priest,  but  I cannot  say 
who  it  was. 

4922.  Did  those  four  priests  walk  up  with  yGu  to  the  poll  ? — The  police  came 
over  for  me  to  Hopkins’s  house,  and  they  went  over  along  with  me. 

4923.  The  priests  were  with  you  ? — They  were. 

4924.  Then  they  had  come  in  again? — They  had  to  meet  me  at  Hopkins’s. 

4925.  The  police  came  and  took  you  from  Hopkins’s? — Yes;  we  were  all 
along  with  them ; I was  along  with  the  police. 

492(1.  Escorted  by  them  ? — Yes. 

4927.  The  four  priests  went  as  well? — Yes. 

4928.  Did  they  go  up  with  you  to  the  court-house  ? — They  did. 

4929.  Did  anything  occur  there  between  you  and  them  ? — When  I was  sworn 
Father  Green  said  there  was  something  bad  in  my  countenance,  and  they  took 
me  round  down  by  that  and  brought  me  up  on  the  big  table  until  I was  sworn. 

4930.  Did  you  vote  ? — After  that. 

493 1 . Whom  did  you  vote  for?— For  Colonel  Higgins.  I plumped  for  Colonel 
Higgins. 

4932.  When  the  election  was  over  did  you  go  home? — I did  not  go  home  till 
the  night  following  that.  My  escort  came  out  to  lead  me  home,  and  I said  I would 
not  go  until  the  following  day  ; it  was  late. 

4933.  By  the  Committee.]  What  was  the  object  of  swearing  you  at  the  table  ? — 
To  know  whom  I would  give  my  vote  to. 

4934.  Father  Green  said  there  was  something  bad  in  your  countenance,  and 
they  took  you  to  the  table  to  be  sworn.  What  was  the  swearing  for  ? — To  know 
who  I would  vote  for. 

4935-  Mr.  Hale.]  I understand  that  when  you  went  into  the  booth  you  were 
sworn  ?— I was. 

4936.  By  the  Committee.]  Were  you  sworn  npon  a book ; upon  the  Testa- 
ment?— I was. 

4937.  Mr.  Hale. J "You  say  that  after  you  had  plumped  you  were  escorted 
home;  some  time  after  ? — There  was  an  escort' ordered  me;  and  we  went  into 
Hopkins’s  house,  and  I said  I would  not  leave  it  until  the  following  day. 

4938.  Why  would  not  you  leave  it  ? — It  was  late,  and  I did  not  wish  that  the 
mob  should  be  hooting  me. 

4939.  Was  that  on  the  Tuesday  night  ? — It  was  the  last  day  of  polling. 

4940.  By  the  Committee .]  Were  you  hooted  on  your  return  from  polling  ? I 
was,  but  the  police  was  there. 

4941.  You  were  hooted  on  going  to  Hopkins’s  from  the  polling  booth  ? — I was> 
but  the  police  escorted  me  over  into  Hopkins’s. 

4942.  Mr.  Hale.]  Do  you  recollect  the  day  after  the  election  ? — I do. 

4943-  Were  you  at  that  time  about  paying  your  rent? — I was. 

4944.  Did  you  on  your  way  to  pay  your  rent  meet  any  priests  ? — I met  four 
priests. 

4945-  Give  me  their  names  ? — Father  Green,  Father  Hostie,  Father  Cahill; 
and  Father  M*'Curley. 

4946.  Is  Father  M‘Curley  in  the  room  now  ? — I do  not  know. 

4947.  Have  you  seen  him  here  ? — I saw  him  in  the  room  yesterday. 
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4948.  Did  any  of  those  priests  say  anything  to  you  ? — They  did. 

4949.  Which  of  them  ? — Father  M'Curlev  called  me  a “ bribed  rascal,”  and 
Pat  Carr  came  up  to  meet  me,  a runner  that  they  had  paid  there  at  the  election, 
that  was  paid  by  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  and  hooted  me,  and  gathered 
a o-reat  deal  around  me,  hooting  me. 

4950.  Got  a mob  about  you,  hooting  you  ? — Yes. 

4951.  Did  any  other  priest  say  anything? — Father  Cahill  said  “ the  Devil  was 
in  mY  countenance. 

49*52.  And  you  then,  I suppose,  got  away  ? — I got  away  ; I was  stealing 

^4953-  Stealing  away? — Stealing  away,  to  get  away  from  being  hooted. 

4954-  Gn  the  Sunday  after  this,  did  you  go  to  mass? — -I  did  not  go  to  mass, 
nor  I did  not  go  to  mass  from  the  time  of  the  election  up  to  this  until  I went 
when  1 came  here  to  London. 

4955-  You  have  not  keen  t0  mass  s’nce  t*3e  e^ect‘on  till  you  came  to  London  ? 
—Yes,  I was  afraid. 

4956.  You  say  you  were  afraid  ? — I was  of  their  talking  of  me. 

4957.  Talking  of  you  from  the  altar? — Yes. 

4958.  Easter  Sunday  was  the  Sunday  after  the  polling,  I think  ? — It  was. 

4959.  Did  you  send  your  Easter  offering  to  your  priest? — I sent  him  2 5.  6 d. 
by  my  son. 

'4960.  Which  was  that  to?— Going  to  Father  Cahill. 

4961.  That  is  customary  at  Easter? — Yes. 

49b 2.  Did  Father  Cahill  accept  your  offering? 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  question. 

4963.  Did  your  son  bring  it  back  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  question. 

4964.  Is  that  the  usual  amount  you  send  to  the  priest,  3 s.  6 <1.  ’—Some  people 
send  6d.,  others  l s.,  and  more  5 s.,  according  to  their  means. 

4q6s.  Did  you  get  the  half-a-crown  back; — I got  it  back  in  a week  s tune; 
the  other  collector  gave  it  to  me  in  a week’s  time  ; I used  to  collect  along  with 
the  other  collector  myself  until  that  election  ; then  I did  not  go. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

4o6S.  You  did  not  go  to  mass  since  that  election  ? —No. 

4967.  You  were  a very  constant  attendant  at  mass  before  that,  were  you  . 

I used  to  be.  . , 

4068.  A very  constant  attendant  at  mass  . Certainly. 

4969.  You  were  a great  favourite  with  the  priest,  were  you,  always  . i was. 

4970.  You  swear  that  to  the  Committee  do  y°u  ? I 'vvas- 

4971-  You  live  in  the  parish  of  Breaghwy I do.  , , The 

4972.  Was  Mr.  Hostie  in  your  parish  before  he  came  to  Castlebar . 1 e 

clergyman  that  is  in  Castlebar  does  both  parishes  ; he  does  a Sunday  tn  Castlebar 
and  another  in  Breaghwy.  _ , « „ , 

4973-  Used  Mr.  Hostie  to  read  mass  in  Breaghwy  f— He  used. 

4974.  Did  Mr.  Hostie  ever  speak  to  you  about  the  mode  in  which  you  were 

1V4975^Dkl tie" speak  to  you  about  your  leading  an  improper  life ?— I do  not 
know  that  he  ever  did. 

4976.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not : I will.  tt  n.v-r 

4977-  Did  he  ever  speak  to  you  about  quarrelling  with  yout  m(e  . He  ne  er 
spoke  to  me  about  it ; but  my  wife  and  my  iatber-iu-law  went  to  him  , my  fath  r- 
in-law  went  to  him  because  my  father-in-law  promised  me  a fortune  and  I could 

4975. 'tDid  Mr.  Hostie  speak  to  you  about  leading  a bad  life  and  quarrelling 

497™'^  Mr.  Cahil?— Never;  only  in  the  way  J .told  you;  I Pr°“e"*etd0 
father-in-law  for  the  fortune  he  promised  me,  and  Father  Dahl  en  . 

and  settled  it  and  would  not  let  me  go  to  law  ; that  was  all  the  difference  l h 
between  myself  and  my  wife.  8o 
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4980.  Did  you  and  your  wife  separate  ? — It  was  about  the  future. 

4981.  I believe  Mr.  Hostie  reconciled  you  to  your  wife?— He  did  not. 

4982.  Did  Mr.  Cahil  ?— No ; I was  not  reconciled  by  him  until  I got  the 
fortune. 

4983.  It  was  the  fortune  you  wanted  and  not  the  wifer — I wanted  both. 

4984.  Were  you  reconciled  to  your  wife?— -I  was. 

4985.  Did  not  you  fall  out  again  ? — Not  since  ; not  since  she  came  back  after 
that. 

4986.  Not  since  the  last  time  ? — No. 

4987.  Had  vou  more  quarrels  than  one? — I had  three. 

49S8.  And  every  time,  I believe,  the  priest  had  to  interfere  with  you  to  make 
you  behave  vourself,  to  make  you  take  back  your  wife. 

4989.  ITe’  never  had  any  occasion  to  interfere.  My  father-in-law  and  wife  used 
to  go  to  him  with  complaints  of  me. 

4990.  Was  it  necessary  for  the  priest  to  interfere,  and  did  he  interfere?— 
They  used  to  go  to  him  and  make  complaints  of  me ; but  not  till  then. 

4991.  He  did  interfere  then?  — He  did. 

4992.  And  upon  each  time  of  these  three  quarrels  the  priest  had  to  interfere  to 
recorfcile  you ; is  that  the  fact  ? — He  did  not  interfere  at  all  since  the  last  time. 
She  is  now  at  home  in  the  house. 

4993.  Did  it  happen  since  the  election  that  you  have  been  good  friends  ?— We 
were  good  friends  before  the  election,  but  since  then  she  came  home. 

4994.  It  is  since  the  election  she  came  home? — Yes. 

4995.  What  is  your  business  ? — A farmer. 

4996.  Farming? — Yes. 

4997.  Are  you  what  is  known  as  a horse-rider  ? — No,  I am  not ; but  I used 
to  deal  in  horses. 

4998.  Are  you  not  a rough-rider,  or  a horse-rider? — No. 

4999.  Mr.  Hostie,  I believe,  used  to  read  mass  at  Breaghwy  before  Mr.  Cahil 
came  ? — He  used. 

5000.  Do  vou  remember  when  Mr. Hostie  endeavoured  to  make  friends  between 
you  and  your  wife  r — I told  you. 

5001.  Do  you  remember  the  time  ? — I cio  not  remember  the  time;  l cannot 
give  the  date. 

5002.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Hostie  did  reconcile  you? — He  did. 

5003.  Did  Mr.  Hostie  tell  you  that,  owing  to  your  conduct,  he  would  be  obliged 
to  denounce  you  from  the  altar? — He  did  not. 

,5004.  That  you  swear,  do  you  ? — I do. 

5005.  You  swear  it  ? — Not  to  me. 

5006.  "Why  do  you  say,  “ Not  to  me”? — He  never  told  it  to  me. 

,5007.  Why  do  you  say,  “ Not  to  me  ” ? — I do  not  recollect  it.  _ 

.5008.  If  he  did  not  to  you,  did  he  to  anybody  in  your  hearing  i Never  m 
my  hearing. 

5009.  Did  be  to  anybody? — Never  in  my  hearing. 

5010.  Did  you  get  a message  from  Father  Hostie? — Never. 

501 1.  Did  Mr.  Uahil  ever  tell  you  so? — He  never  did;  that  lie  wou 
denounce  me. 

5012.  He  did  not r — He  never  did.  , j 

5013.  Did  he  tell  you  lie  would  speak  to  you  from  the  altar  if  , you  did  no  e 

a better  life;  take  care  now  what  you  say  ; the  gentlemen  are  here?  He  nev 
did,  nor  he  had  no  occasion,  I beg  your  pardon.  r 1 in- 

50 14.  Did  he  say  anything  like  it  to  you? — I laid  the  blame  on  my 

law  and  my  mother-in-law;  that  was  the  cause  of  the  difference,  because  ) 
would  not  give  me  the  fortune  that  they  promised  me ; and  then  they  use. 
coax  and  flatter  my  wife  to  bring  her  home  from  me  for  fear  they  would  give 
the  fortune.  There  is  the  cause  of  it,  and  I know  it  better  than  anybody 

5015.  Did  either  of  them  speak  crossly  to  you  about  your  wife  at  any  time  . 

They  never  spoke  crossly  to  me,  but  Father  Cahil,  the  last  time  that  we  we 
talking,  said  it  was  really  her  own  fault.  . ; 

5016.  Did  anybody  else  canvass  you  except  Father  Cahil  before  the  elec  1 
—No. 

5017.  Nobody  canvassed  you? — No. 

50 1 8.  Did  nobody  ask  you  for  your  vote  ? — Not  one. 
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501  9.  Now  just  recollect ; who  is  your  landlord  ? — Lord  Erne. 

5020.  Who  is  Lord  Erne’s  agent  ? — Mr.  Rutlidge. 

5021  • He  is  the  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

5022.  Who  is  Mr.  Rutlidge’s  bailiff;  his  driver  r — Mr.  Lawless. 

Did  Mr.  Lawless  say  anything  to  you  before  the  election  ? — Ni 


Did  Mr.  Lawless  say  any 
5024.  Never? — Never. 


5025.  Take  care  ? — Never  ; we  had  no  sort  of  acquaintance. 

5026.  Whom  did  you  speak  to  to  find  how  your  landlord  would  vote : — I 
spoke  to  John  Hopkins  alone,  in  Spencer-street,  and  he  told  me  the  landlord  was 
for  Colonel  Higgins  ; that  is  the  man  ; that  was  all  I got  to  give  me  any  infor- 


027.  John  Hopkins  was  the  only  person? — Yes;  he  understood  it, 


he 


5028.  Do  you  know  the  other  tenants  of  Lord  Erne  on  the  estate  ? — I do. 

5029-  Did  they  vote  as  you  did  ? — They  had  no  vote  ; there  was  no  voter  upon 
that  part  but  myself. 

5030.  As  to  this  conversation  that  occurred  which  you  talk  of,  about  the  woman 
that  was  brought  in,  Katch  you  say  the  name  is;  is  not  that  the  name  for 
Catherine  Guttery  ? — I do  not  know  ; that  is  the  name  I hear  her  called. 

5031.  You  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Castlebar? — I do. 

5032.  Are  you  frequently  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

5033.  Do  not  you  know  this  woman  when  you  see  her  ? — I would  know  her  if 

I had  seen  her.  , 

5034.  Had  you  not  frequently  seen  her  before  (— I had. 

5035.  Is  she  not  looked  upon  as  a person  that  is  a little  out  of  her  senses  . 

I do  not  think  that  a woman  mad  would  be  selling  fish.  . 

5036.  Had  you  often  seen  her  in  Castlebar  r- — 1 had  often  seen  her  m Cas- 

5037.  Is  not  she  a woman  who  is  generally  drunk  ?■ — I have  oftener  seen  her 

°^5038.  But  you  have  seen  her  drunk  in  the  streets?— I have  never  seen  her  to 
say  drunk  in  that  way. 

5030.  You  mean  not  lying  upon  the  ground  . No.  ,,  f ■ 

5040.  When  yon  have  seen  her  walking  about,  nas  she  not  had  a pretty  fa.r 
share  of  drink  ?— Yes,  she  could  take  a good  deal. 

Who  abuses  most  people 

Sh5oT3etM^n:L7er  abuse  other  people  1 I did  not  cate  who  she  abused 

!f  tX  dt  not  appear  to  have  been  very  much  frightened  at  what  the  priests 
said  to  you?— There  was  nothing  to  be  frightened  at ; uo  great  deal. 
cc,ak  You  went  ud  and  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins.-  1 end. 

Tot  John  HopSts  iJps  a^public-house  ? No,  he  does  not;  he  keeps  a 
bakery,  and  keeps  cars.  , , P . • 

"t„.  mi ,«  um,  tb.  MU  ..I  uuuu  Umu,  i-I  “ 

I believe  five  times,  because  I went  down  to  the  election  i five  ' d 1 
5030.  And  each  time  you  bad  a conversation  with  Macartney  r—  tvery  nay 
went  to  the  town  I had  a conversatiou. 

S&  Do  his  shop  one  day,  aud  his  asking  you  how 

SS  ™ ^ S3 

a barrel  full  of  votes  X would  give  them  to  him.  , =on  for  voting  for 

5034.  Did  you  tell  Macartney  you  had  any  particular  rea.on  tor  B 

Colonel  Higgins  ? — I did  uot. 

5055.  Do  you  swear  that?— I do.  . . , r drjukin£ 

5056.  Who  is  he? — He  keeps  a public-house  ; I am  in  the  habit  am  King 

in  bis  house  sometimes.  5057.  Then 
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5057.  Then  you  do  occasionally  drink  a little?  I do  indeed. 

5058.  Did  you  at  any  time  say.  in  Macartney’s  shop,  during  the  election,  that 
you  had  got  money  for  your  vote  ? — I did  not. 

5059.  ou  swear  that  positively? — I do  swear  that. 

5060.  It  was  after  the  election  you  say  that  you  met  Mr.  Curley  on  the  road, 
when  this  conversation  occurred  when  you  met  the  four  clergymen  on  the  road? — - 
At  the  hotel  above,  at  Mr.  Armstrong’s  hotel ; the  four  was  there  at  the  door. 

5061.  Have  you  been  married  more  than  once  ? — I was  twice. 

5062.  Which  was  it,  once  or  twice  ?— I am  married  twice. 

5063.  How  long  is  it  since'your  first  wife  died  ?— I believe  she  is  seven  years; 

she  is  going  on  eight.  . 

5064.  During  her  lifetime,  did  the  priest  say  anything  to  you  about  your 
conduct  to  her  ?— No,  never.  I think  they  had  a great  respect  for  myself  and 
my  wife,  by  all  account ; and  meeting  them,  and  seeing  them  when  they  had 
occasion  to  go  to  our  house  to  hold  the  station,  they  showed  me  always  respect. 

5065.  As  to  the  time  that  you  went  to  Hopkins’s.  You  were  at  Clark’s,  you 
say,  and  you  went  to  Hopkins’s  house  r — -Yes. 

5066.  Did  you  get  your  meals  at  Hopkins’s  during  the  election?— I never  took 

a meal  there,  except  the  meal  I was  sitting  down  to  when  the  priest  came  in; 
that  was  the  first.  . . 

5067  Did  you  get  any  whisky  there? — I did,  and  I paid  for  it ; 1 gave  5 d.  to 
the  girl  to  go  out  and  bring  me  in  a noggin  of  whisky.  I was  fatigued. 

5068.  Did  you  get  any  more  whisky  that  day  at  Hopkins’s  ? Not  any  more. 

5069.  Did  you  get  any  the  next  day  ? — I did ; I got  a noggin  of  whisky. 

5070.  Where  did  you  get  your  meals  on  that  day  ? — I ate  no  meals  at  all,  but 

that  one  meal ; I did  not  get  time  to  eat  a meal.  . 

5071.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  that  during  the  second  day  you  ate  nothing  r I do. 
I was  up  two  nights  and  two  days. 

5072.  Did  you  eat  anything  that  second  day  ? — No. 

5073.  You  were  there  a third  day  ? — No,  l was  not. 

5074.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  Hopkins’s  the  second  day  ? — I left  the  second 
day.  I was  not  there  the  third  day  at  all.  I was  only  one  night  and  two  days. 

5075.  Did  you  on  either  of  those  days  get  your  dinner  at  Hopkins  s ? A 
dinner  was  got  ready,  but  I was  not  able  to  eat  any.  I was  unwell. 

5076.  Did  you  sit  down  to  it?— I did. 

5077.  To  dinner? — Yes,  to  dinner,  but  I ate  none.  There  was  my  wire  came 

in,  and  my  mother-in-law,  for  me.  . . T 

5078.  Who  paid  for  your  breakfast? — There  was  no  one  paid  for  it,  only  1 

got,  1 believe,  a 41b.  loaf  for  myself:  I did  from  John  Hopkins.  t 

5079.  I talk  of  the  day  you  breakfasted  there,  when  Mr.  Hostie  came  m and 
found  you  breakfasting,  who  paid  for  that  breakfast  ? — I do  not  know. 

5080.  You  did  not  pay  for  it? — No;  I told  them  I would  pay  for  it  myself. 

5081.  This  dinner  you  sat  down  to,  who  paid  for  that? — I promised  to  pay ror 

it  myself,  and  I paid  for  the  noggin  of  whisky  I sent  out  for,  and  I got  the  4 • 
loaf-  . , , 

5082.  How  often  did  you  drink  whisky  at  Hopkins’s  on  those  two  days. 
Never  but  twice. 

5083.  Was  it  the  first  day  you  drank  the  whisky  ? — No  ; the  first  day  1 was 

not  into  it.  , 

.5084.  That  was  Monday  ?t — The  first  day  I went  in  was  the  day  I found  Eatner 
Green,  and  then  the  following  day  I sent  for  a noggin  of  spirits,  and  gave  5 “•  t0 
the  girl  to  bring  it  in. 

5085.  Had  you  tea  at  Hopkins’s  on  either  of  those  days  ? — I had  no  tea 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

5086.  You  would  rather  have  whisky  than  tea,  I daresay  ? — Yes. 

5087.  You  told  us  your  wife  was  away  before  the  election  ? — She  was. 

5088.  And  came  hack  after? — Yes.  , 

5089.  How  shortly  before  the  election  did  she  go  away? — She  was  a goo 
while  gone  before. 

5090.  A good  while? — Yes. 

5091.  How 
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5091 . How  long  ? — I cannot  exactly  say  how  long. 

5092.  Just  let  us  understand ; when  your  wife  came,  you  thought  you  had  a 
riffht  to  the  fortune,  and  they  took  her  away  when  you  claimed  the  fortune  ? — 
That  was  it. 

5003.  Did  the  priest  say  anything  to  you  about  not  letting  your  wire  Dack  11  you 
did  not  vote  ? — No,  he  did  not,  but  he  said  he  would  “ announce’'  me  from  the  altar, 
as  I explained  before. 

5094.  About  this  woman  that  was  brought  in ; you  say  she  had  an  abusive 

tongue? — Yes.  _ , , 

5095.  And  she  sometimes  got  drunk  ? — I never  saw  her  to  say  very  drunk.^ 

5096.  There  she  was,  at  all  events;  the  priests  brought  her  to  that  house?  — 

Into  Hopkins’s  house.  . , , 

5097.  And  such  as  she  was  he  was  able  to  take  her  away  as  soon  he  pleased  i 
—He  took  her  and  put  her  out. 

5098.  You  have  been  asked  about  your  former  wife  and  you  said  the  priest 
held  stations  at  your  house  ? — Yes. 

5099.  That  is,  he  made  your  house  his  staying  place  when  he  came  to  hold 
confessions  or  things  of  that  sort  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  according  as  it 
comes  on  the  turn  of  the  neighbours. 

5100.  It  is  rather  an  honour,  is  it  not,  to  receive  the  priest  at  that  time  t 
No,  it  is  not  an  honour,  but  they  must  do  it  at  that  time. 

5101.  It  is  an  expensive  thing,  is  it  not  ? — No  ; it  is  very  easy  to  do  it. 

5102.  You  were  asked  whether  you  were  frightened  ; you  do  not  seem  to  be 
much  frightened  by  the  priests? — Not  a great  deal. 

5103.  But  what  do  you  think  of  other  people  not  so  brave  as  yourself?— 
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Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  question. 


[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Peter  Burroughs  Sharkey,  Esq.,  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  O’Malley,  as  follows : 


5104.  YOU  live  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  ?— I have  a residence  in  the 

county  of  Roscommon.  . 

5105.  We  are  told  that  you  are  deputy  sheriff  for  the  barony  of  Kilmam  i— 

I acted  as  deputy  sheriff  for  the  barony  of  Kilmain. 

5106.  It  is  necessary  to  have  a 50  l.  qualification  for  that  ? I believe  so. 

5107.  Were  you  in  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  nomination  ? — I was. 

5108.  Are  you  a Roman-catholic  ? — lam. 

5109.  Did  you  attend  the  parish  chapel  at  Castlebar  ? — The  only  Sunday  I was 

in  it,  I did.  „ 

5110.  That  was  the  Sunday  after  the  nomination,  and  before  the  polling  i—1  he 

Jay  previous  to  the  polling.  , „ f T 

5111.  By  the  Committee .]  The  5th  of  April  was  that?— The  5*  of  April,  I 

think ; I do  not  quite  know.  * T j-j 

5112.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Do  you  know  who  was  the  officiating  clergyman  ."—1  did 
not  know  his  name  : I heard  he  was  a curate  of  the  parish  of  Castleoar. 


5113.  Do  you  now  know  his  name? — Well,  I heard  it. 

5114.  What  is  it? — Cahill ; I am  not  quite  certain  about  it. 

5115.  Was  there  a large  congregation  there?— A very  crowded  congregation. 

5116.  Did  the  priest  address  them  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  t Yes, 

he  did-  u * 

5117.  Will  you  just  recollect  yourself,  and  tell  us  as  near  as  you  can  what  he 

said  ? — -He  alluded  to  a letter  or  pastoral  he  had  received  from  Archbishop 
M'Hale,  and  he  stated  that  he  would  read  them  that  letter;  he  alluded  to 
Colonel  Higgins.  _ _ 

5118.  You  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  letter  read,  I believe  r — After  bis  observa- 
tions, and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  I had  left  the  chapel. 

51 1 9.  Goon. — He  alluded  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  political  career,  and 
that  in  the  estimation  of  the  bishop  and  clergy  he  was  found  wanting, 
give  you  precisely  the  words  he  used ; that  he  was  found  wanting ; 
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clergy  were  upon  all  trying  occasions  the  friends  of  the  people,  and  he  was  sure 
that  upon  this  occasion,  which  to  the  people  was  a very  trying  one,  he  trusted 
that  the  people  would  be  guided  by  the  advice  that  the  clergy  would  give  them ; 
particularly,  he  stated,  as  the  interests  of  God  and  religion  required  it. 

5120.  Required  what? — Required  them  to  take  the  advice  ; no,  he  stated  that 
the  interests  of  God  and  religion  required  them  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  ; that  is 
what  he  stated. 

5121.  By  the  Committee.']  Mr.  Moore,  or  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer?— 
He  mentioned  Captain  Palmer's  name  ; Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

5122.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Did  he  mention  anything  about  an  alliance?  — He 
stated  that  they  were  bound  to  support  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

5123.  Just  recollect;  did  he  say  any  reason  why  Captain  Palmer  ?— -I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  exactly.  I know  he  mentioned  Mr.  Palmer’s  name. 

5124.  Just  tell  us  what  more  was  said? — There  was  one  circumstance  he 
alluded  to  which  caused  the  people  to  break  out  into  laughter. 

5125.  Tell  us  what  it  was? — He  mentioned  a person’s  name  in  Irish, 
“ Shamus,”  or  something  like  that ; I cannot  tell  you  what  it  was. 

5126.  You  did  not,  at  all  events,  understand  the  name? — No;  but  at  the 
mention  of  the  name  the  people  appeared  to  understand  it,  for  they  commenced 
laughing. 

5127.  What  did  he  say  about  this  person? — He  said,  this  person  was  going 
round  the  back  lanes  of  Castlebar  advocating  Colonel  Higgins’s  claims,  and  he 
was  surprised  the  people  let  him  in. 

512S.  You  say  you  went  before  the  conclusion  of  the  sitting,  and  did  not  hear 
any  letter  read  while  you  were  there  ? — No,  I did  not ; before  the  prayers  had 
concluded  I had  left. 

5129.  Did  you  go  to  Ballinrobe? — Yes ; I went  there  in  the  evening. 

5130.  How  did  you  go  ? — On  the  outside  of  a jaunting-car. 

5131.  Did  you  go  unmolested  the  whole  of  the  way? — Coming  towards  the 
town  of  Ballinrobe  we  met  several  people,  clusters  of  people  along  the  road  ; one 
party  of  them  attempted  to  stop  us,  and  the  driver,  a very  smart  fellow,  said,  “He 
has  no  interest  in  the  election  ; allow  him  to  pass  through  ; he  is  a bagman.” 

5132.  And  you  passed  on? — I passed  on. 

5133.  Where  did  you  go  to? — He  drove  me  to  an  hotel  in  Ballinrobe; 
Gi Idea’s  hotel,  I believe. 

5134.  That  was  an  hotel  placarded  with  the  names  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain 
Palmer? — It  was. 

5135.  Was  that  the  first  time  you  were  in  Ballinrobe  ? — The  first  time  I was  in 

Mayo.  . . 

5136.  1 suppose  you  did  not  know  one  hotel  from  another  at  that  tune. 


5137.  You  slept  there  that  night,  did  you? — Yes;  I got  accommodation  at 
that  hotel.  I asked  for  ‘bedroom  accommodation,  and  I was  shown  to  one  m tbe 
place. 

5138.  Was  there  a constabulary  officer  there? — Yes  ; and  there  were  mor  , 

Mr.  Fallen  was  stopping  there.  . ,r  . 

5139.  While  you  were  in  the  hotel  did  you  hear  anything  remarkable  r e > 
after  we  had  some  refreshment,  a dinner,  I am  not  sure,  we  heard  a noise  on  tie 


staus.  . . Ttfp 

5140.  State  yourself,  in  your  own  words,  what  the  circumstance  was . 
heard  a yelling  inside  the  door,  and  I remarked  it  to  Mr.  Fallen  ; I went  otitm  0 
the  lobby,  and  saw  three  men,  or  four,  on  the  staircase,  in  the  act  of  coming  up 
stairs,  with  some  two  or  three  persons  behind  them  pushing  them  up  ; an:v 
saw  a person,  whom  I saw  afterwards  as  tbe  waiter  there  (I  knew  hint  to  e 1 
waiter  of  the  hotel),  take  a man  bodily  upon  his  back  (one  of  the  tour  men  s 
upon  the  stairs),  and  carry  him  up-stairs.  Another  followed  him,  pushe 
another  man  ; they  were  shouting  at  the  gate,  and  stating,  “ Ob,  you  may  t ^ 
us,  we  will  go  quite  right;  if  you  will  allow  us  to  go  to  our  home,  we  wi 
certain  to  be  there  on  the  morning.”  I saw  another  man  obstinately  ho  1 ^ 
balustrading  of  the  stairs  some  time,  and  not  yield  ; and  I saw  a he 

knife  from  his  pocket,  and  take  an  oath  that  he  would  send  it  into  his  belly  1 
did  not  let  go  his  hold ; and  the  man  let  go  his  hold,  and  he  was  ta_en  up- 


stairs. 


514'- 
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5141.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  you  know  who  those  men  were? — I did  not  know  p.  b.  Sharkey, 

the  men  who  were  pushing  them  up.  Esq. 

5142.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  But  they  were  in  the  hotel,  which  was  placarded  with  

Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee  on  the  outside  ? — Yes.  1 .Inly  :8s7- 

(J143.  Did  you  know  afterwards  ; had  you  any  means  of  knowing  who  the 
persons  were  that  were  pushed  up  ?— No,  I had  not,  except  they  stated  they  would 
go  right ; I understood  them  to  be  voters. 

5144.  By  the  Committee.]  This  was  at  Gildea’s  hotel? — This  was  at  Gildea’s 
hotel. 

5145.  You  said  that  the  waiter  took  one  of  them  on  his  back  and  carried  him 
in  ? — Yes. 

5146.  Where  did  he  carry  him  to? — To  a committee-room;  that  the  waiter 
afterwards  told  me. 

5147.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  know  that  that  will  not  do ; you  know  th.it  that 
is  not  evidence  ; you  are  a professional  man  ? — If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
tell  me  when  I go  wrong  I will  be  obliged  to  you. 

5148.  You  know  very  well  that  that  is  not  evidence? — I cannot  have  my 
professional  wits  always  about  me. 

Chairman .]  He  says  when  he  goes  wrong  if  you  will  have  the  kindness  to 
tell  him  so  he  will  be  obliged  to  you. 

5149.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  You  say  that  he  was  carried  into  a committee-room  ? — 

Yes,  opposite  to  the  room  which  I had  the  use  of. 

5150.  Well  now,  how  long  did  you  stay  at  that  hotel  ? — Until  I left  Ballinrobe 
on  the  Wednesday,  about  the  close  of  the  poll,  at  four,  o’clock. 

5151.  Had  you,  whilst  you  were  there,  the  opportunity  of  observing  what  was 
going  on  in  that  room? — I did  not  think  it  was  my  duty  exactly  to  inquire 
into  it. 

5152.  But  did  you? — No. 

5153.  You  were  going  up  and  down  ? — Frequently;  I did  not  sleep  the  first 
night  I went  there  the  entire  night,  from  the  noise  of  voters  passing  up  and  down 
to  this  committee-room. 

5154.  You  saw,  at  all  events,  enough  to  enable  you  to  say  that  it  was  the  room 
in  which  the  business  of  the  election  was  partly  conducted  ? — It  was  a committee- 
room  belonging  to  those  gentlemen. 

5155.  Did  you  see  any  priests  there  during  the  time  that  you  were  in  it?— 

Frequently. 

5156.  Could  you  tell  us  any  of  their  names  that  you  saw  in  the  committee- 
room  ?— The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Hugh ; I knew  none  of  these  gentlemen  present; 

I can  only  tell  you  what  I was  told. 

5157.  What  you  understood  their  names  to  be  at  the  time? — Yes,  Mr. 

MTlugh. 

5158.  Mr.  Conway? — Mr.  Conway  waited  upon  myself  personally,  and  on 

other  occasions.  _ 

5150.  You  saw  him  on  other  occasions  then  when  he  came  to  you? — Yes. 

5160.  At  this  room,  this  committee-room,  you  talk  of?— Yes,  this  committee- 
Toom. 

5161.  And  that  was  the  room  into  which  this  person  was  carried  ? — Y’es. 

5163.  Now,  when  did  the  poll  open? — It  opened  at  eight  o’clock  on  the 
Monday  morning,  the  day  after. 

5164.  Were  there  in  the  booth  any  priests? — A large  number  of  priests  in  the 

booth  at  the  opening.  . 

5165.  Now,  did  it  appear  to  you  that  the  priests  were  engaged  m conducting 

the  election  ? — It  appeared  to  me  that  they  were  engaged  to  take  a very  active 
part  in  the  election.  } 

5166.  On  which  side  ? — On  Mr.  Moore’s  side,  and  also  Mr.  Palmer  s. 

5167.  Now,  I ask  you,  I do  not  confine  you  merely  to  words,  but  to  words, 
looks  and  gestures,  can  you  say  what  the  attitude  ot  the  priests  was  to  the  voters 
in  that  room  ? — Yes,  I can. 

5168.  Well,  what  was  it? — Frequently  during  the  day  I had  to  threaten  to 

take  two  or  three  of  them,  I think  three  at  least,  into  custody.  _ . 

5169.  For  what?— For  threatening  the  voters,  shaking  their  hands  m their 
feces  in  my  presence,  suggesting  candidates’  names  to  them  when  the  man  hesi- 
tated as  to  whom  he  would  vote  for. 
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5169*.  Committee .]  Do  you  recollect  on  what  day  that  was  ? — On  the  first  dav 
of  the  polling. 

5170.  On  the  Monday? — Yes. 

5171  Three  separate  priests,  or  in  three  separate  instances? — Three  separate 
instances. 

5172.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Do  you  know  their  names?— The  first  person  was  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M£Hugh;  I got  into  collision  with  him  in  the  first  instance;  he 
suggested  Mr.  Moore’s  name  to  a voter  that  was  then  on  the  table.  There 
appeared  to  be  much  interest  about  the  way  this  voter  would  record  his  vote,  and 
I was  asked  to  put  the  statutable  questions  to  him.  The  man  appeared  not  to 
exactly  understand  the  question,  and  I repeated  it  again  to  him  ; lie  hesitated 

awain  ; I asked  him  the  question  a third  time,  and  he  then  said “ Yes,”  said 

Mr.  M'Hugh,  in  answer  to  the  question,  “ Whether  you  arc  the  same  person 
whose  name  appears  on  the  register  of  voters  now  in  force?  ” 

5173.  You  say  that  Mr.  McHugh  answered  it  for  him  ? — Yes,  he  audibly  said 
“Yes.”  I said  to  him  “That  is  very  wrong,  I trust  you  shall  not  do  that  again,  if 
you  please.”  The  same  witness  was  on  the  table  and  I came  to  ask  him  for 
whom  he  would  vote;  he  hesitated  again;  I asked  him  again,  and  Mr.  M‘Hugh 
then  stated  “ Mr.  Moore.”  I then  said,  “ Sir,”  said  I,  “ I shall  be  obliged  to 
remove  you,”  and  I called  the  constable  up  to  give  him  in  charge  ; I said,  “I  shall 
give  you  in  charge  whether  you  shall  leave  the  court,  not  to  attend  again  during 
that  day  or  go  to  Bridewell  for  24  hours.”  He  appeared  not  to  expect  that,  and 
he  saief,  “ Well,  Sir,  I will  not  do  it  again.”  “Well,  if  you  say  so,  and  you  express 
your  regret  to  me,  I will  not  put  in  force  the  direction  I have  given  to  the  police- 
man.” He  said,  “ I am  extremely  sorry  for  it.”  “Sir,”  said  I,  “you  may  take  your 
place  again.” 

5174.  Now  did  you  see  a Mr.  Reynolds  there  r — I did. 

5175.  A priest? — A Roman-catholic  clergyman. 

5176.  What  is  a tally  clerk? — A tally  clerk? 

5177.  Yes. — A man  I suppose  that  brings  up  tallies  or  writes  tallies,  I am  not 


sure. 

5178.  Tallies;  they  are  a certain  number  of  voters  brought  up  to  vote  toge- 
ther 1 — Yes. 

51 79.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Reynolds  acting  at  all  ? — I saw  him  frequently  during  the 
day  bringing  in  voters,  acting  as  leader,  conductor  of  voters,  and  other  clergymen, 
whose  names  I do  not  know,  appeared  to  have  been  bringing  up  the  voters  for 
Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

5180.  You  have  already  described  how  actively  they  were  engaged  inside  else- 
where; well  now,  did  Mr.  Reynolds  vote  himself? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  see  the 
poll-book  I will  tell  you. 

5181.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  upon  that  occasion? — I did. 

5182.  He  voted  in  Kilmain?— He  voted  the  first  person  in  my  booth ; he 
jumped  on  the  table  ; when  I went  to  open  the  booth  Mr.  Conway  took  possession 
of  the  clerk  of  the  peace’s  box,  which  was  under  the  bench  where  I sat. 

5183.  Committee. ] When  was  this? — At  the  opening  of  the  booth;  I could 
not  see  him  when  he  was  there,  and  I told  the  agents  on  each  side  that  I had 
arranged  that  that  place  should  be  occupied  by  the  tally  clerks  or  the  check  clerks. 
He  took  the  hint  and  he  left  it  and  went  to  the  side  box,  and  in  doing  so  be 
jumped  on  the  table  and  said,  “ You  will  record  my  vote,  you  will  take  my  vote.  ^ 
At  this  time  we  were  arranging  as  to  what  way  the  voters  should  be  brought  up  , 
in  what  tallies;  he  jumped  on  the  table  and  said,  “ Record  my  vote.” 

5184.  Mr.  O'Mallet/.]  Well  now,  did  you  observe  his  conduct  and  demeanor 

especially  during  the  day. — I very  much  regret  to  say  I did. 

5185.  Now  describe  that.  — He  was  constantly  during  the  day  in  my  presence 
looking  at  voters,  telling  voters  to  vote  right.  In  one  instance  he  raised  his  ban 
to  a man  to  threaten  him;  I caught  him  at  the  time  and  I checked  him,  and  to 
him,  that  if  that  occurred  again  I should  certainly  give  him  in  charge  to  e 
police. 

5186.  Now  had  you  occasion  during  the  day,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Conway, 
send  for  the  stipendiary  magistrate  ? — Not  on  that  day  ; I think  not.  _ 

51 87.  Well,  the  next  day.  I should  have  asked  you  before  coming  to  ^ 

whether  this  conduct  of  the  priests  on  the  Monday  continued  on  the  Tuesday- 
It  did.  «.< 

5188.  Did 
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51 S8.  Did  it  appear  to  you  to  increase  or  diminish  on  the  Tuesday  ? — I think 

it  was  increased. 

5189.  increased? — Increased. 

5190.  Well,  now,  on  the  Tuesday,  did  you  find  it  necessary  at  onetime  to  send 

for  the  stipendiary  magistrate? — Yes;  an  application  had  been  made  to  me,  I 
think,  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  took  place.  Previous  to 
the  adjournment  an  application  had  been  made  to  me  to  issue  a warrant  to  com- 
mit Mr.  Conway  to  prison,  for,  I think,  the  interruption  to  the  voters  coming  to 
the  poll ; and  the  application  was  grounded  upon  an  affidavit  sworn  by  Mr. 
Burke,  of  Ower.  The  acts  which  this  affidavit  related  to 

5191.  You  must  not  tell  us  the  contents  of  the  affidavit. — The  contents  related 
to  the  proceedings. 

5192.  Have  you  the  affidavit? — I have  not  got  the  affidavit  now,  but  it  was  iu 
my  possession. 

5193-  Where  is  it  now? — It  was  given,  I think,  to  the  authorities  after  the 
election  to  prosecute  Mr.  Conway,  but  I did  not  conceive  that  I had  jurisdiction 
to  deal  with  the  case,  and  issue  a warrant  for  his  arrest,  but  I wished  at  the  same 
time  to  carry  the  game  on,  in  order  to  get  Mr.  Conway  quietly  out  of  the  place ; 
and  I sent  for  him  and  told  him  that  there  was  a very  serious  charge  made  against 
him;  that  I would  give  him  until  the  following  morning  ; that  I would  supply 
him  with  a copy,  and  give  him  until  the  following  morning  to  answer  the  charges. 

I told  him  that  I would  give  him  until  the  following  morning  to  answer  the 
charges  contained  in  the  affidavit,  and  that  if  he  did  not  do  so  I would  be  very 
reluctantly  obliged  to  deal  in  a very  summary  way  with  him.  He  left  the  court 
immediately  after  the  poll  was  adjourned,  and  during  that  evening  he  called  upon 
me  at  my  hotel.  I sat  down,  and  gave  him  a copy  of  the  affidavit  that  was  then 
in  my  possession.  He  compared  it  word  for  word,  initialed  some  interlineations 
that  were  in  the  copy,  and  lie  left  that  evening.  I saw  him  drive  down  on  the 
top  of  a coach  through  the  town  waving  his  hat ; a couch  and  a pair  of  horses, 
going  at  a rapid  rate.  I did  not  see  him  afterwards  in  Ballinrobe. 

5194.  Now  he  did  not  send  you  ibe  answer  that  he  told  you  to  expect? — He 
did  not  appear  until  I left  Ballinrobe,  and  I was  very  glad  of  it. 

5195.  You  sending  for  a stipendiary  magistrate  ? — Yes,  I recollect  that. 

5196.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  this  information  which  you  had  received? — 
No;  I think  it  was  on  another  matter  that  occurred.  He  was  in  the  body  of  the 
hall,  interrupting  the  voters,  and  threatening.  That  was  within  my  jurisdiction, 

I thought,  and  I sent  for  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

5197.  Committee.']  What  day  was  that? — I am  disposed  to  think  it  was  on 
the  Monday.  I then  sent  for  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  I told  him  exactly 
what  I felt  I would  be  compelled  to  do ; namely,  to  give  this  reverend  gentle- 
man into  custody ; and  I asked  him  what  did  he  think  about  the  state  of  the 
town  ; would  it  be  a prudent  or  safe  act  to  dor 

5198.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  He  gave  you  advice,  however,  that  prevented  your  doing 
it,  did  he  not  ?— Yes,  I did  not  do  it ; and  I thought  the  next  best  thing  would 
be, — the  next  thing  I did  was  to  take  him  on  the  bench,  to  order  him  to  come 
round  from  where  lie  was,  and  to  sit  beside  me  on  the  bench.  I told  him  that  he 
should  remain  there  until  the  day’s  proceedings  closed,  and  if  he  did  not  do  so 
he  should  go  out  of  the  court  in  charge  of  the  police-  I got  him  by  my  side  on 
the  bench,  and  kept  him  there. 

5199-  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Blake  being  there  r — ’i  es. 

5200.  He  is  deputy  lieutenant  of  the  county  ? — Yes. 

5201.  Did  he  speak  to  Mr.  Conway  when  he  came  on? — He  made  an  effort 
to ; he  saluted  him. 

5202.  What  did  Mr.  Conway  say? — He  said,  “ Oh,  sir,  I do  not  know  you; 
I kuew  you  once,  but  since  you  have  taken  up  with  that  miscreant,  Higgins,  I 
will  have  nothing  to  say  to  you. 

5203.  Was  that  said  in  a whisper? — A whisper!  There  were  half-a-dozen 
there ; all  the  people  that  were  immediately  adjoining  heard  it. 

5204.  Was  Colonel  Higgins  himself  close  by  at  the  moment? — Yes;  he  was 
on  the  bench  at  the  time. 

5205.  Near  enough  to  hear  that  ? — Yes,  he  heard  it,  I am  sure.  } 

5206.  Well,  now,  I want  to  ask  you  when  you  had  the  honour  of  Mr.  Conway  s 
company  on  the  bench,  did  he  say  anything  about  the  archbishop?  Yes;  at  a 
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lull  in  the  polling  he  was  very  condescending  to  me  ; he  spoke  of  the  duties  I 
had  to  discharge",  and  volunteered  a conversation  about  Colonel  Higgins,  suffi- 
ciently audible  that  any  one  about  me  could  hear  him.  He  said  that  he  owed  no 
enmity  to  Colonel  Higgins,  no  enmity  personally  ; that  he  had  brought  all  this 
upon  himself;  that  if  he  had  only  waited  upon  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  pre- 
vious to  the  election,  he  should  not  have  been  troubled  with  all  that  work. 

5207.  Committee .]  You  mean  Archbishop  M‘Hale? — Archbishop  MTlale;  the 
words  he  used  were  “ Archbishop  of  Tuam.” 

5208.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Although  you  are  a Roman-catholic,  the  priests  do  not 
call  any  one  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  but  Mr.  M‘Hale  ? — I would  call  him  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam. 

5209.  The  Protestant  is  a bishop? — There  is  no  Protestant  archbishop  of 
Tuam. 

5210.  Well  now,  you  adjourned  the  poll  on  the  Tuesday: — I did. 

5211.  Can  you  tell  us  at  what  hour? — If  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  let  me 
look  at  the  poll-book,  I will  tell  you. 

5212.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Conway  in  London  since  you  came  over? — Yes,  I 
have  frequently. 

5213.  In  the  Lobby? — In  the  Lobby  and  the  House  of  Lord^. 

5214.  Iu  the  Lobby  of  the  House  of  Lords  ? — In  this  Lobby,  and  in  the  House 
of  Lords  on  Saturday  last. 

5215.  Now  tell  the  Committee  at  what  hour  you  adjourned  the  poll  (handing 
the  Poll-book  to  the  Witness)  l — At  ten  minutes  past  one  on  Tuesday,  the  71I1  of 
April. 

5216.  Did  you  adjourn  it  on  sworn  affidavits? — 1 shall  read  to  you  the  grounds 
on' which  I adjourned  it ; there  were  three  affidavits. 

5217.  Committee .]  Are  they  iu  the  poll-book  ? — They  are  referred  to  in  this 
minute  that  1 put  upon  the  poll-book,  and  I have  them  in  mv  pocket. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  there  was  any  objection  to  read  the 
affidavits  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  reading  of  the  affidavits. 


5218.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  I am  not  sure  that  that  is  a question  I can  put. — I can 

refresh  my  memory.  . , 

5219.  Mr.  Buchanan.)  Is  that  in  your  own  handwriting? — It  is  signed  by 
me. 

5220.  Is  it  in  your  own  handwriting? — No  ; it  is  signed  by  me. 

Mr.  Buchanan.)  Close  the  book,  if  you  please. — (The  Witness  closed  the 
book). 


.5221.  Mr.  O’Malley.)  First  of  all,  when  did  you  see  that  memorandum  made . 
— I made  it  immediately  upon  the  adjournment  of  the  poll ; I have  the  draft  0 
it  in  my  own  handwriting. 

5222.  You  made  a draft  ? — I did.  . ,. 

5223.  Have  you  the  draft  here  ? — It  is  at  my  hotel,  within  five  minutes  of  this. 

5224.  Did  you  read  it  when  you  put  it  down  ? — I did.  , 

.5225.  How  soon  did  you  close  the  poll? — Before  the  book  was  sealed  up  to 

the  day. 

5226.  And  then  you  found  it  to  be  correct? — Yes. 

5227.  And  signed  it? — I made  an  alteration. 

5228.  Tell  ns  your  reasons  for  closing  the  poll,  now  1 — Earlier  in  the  day  there 
was  an  application  made  to  me  to  adjourn  the  poll,  and  the  grounds  upon  which 
was  asked  to  adjourn  the  poll  were  these : the  application  was  made  by  Colonel 
Higgins’s  agent.  I did  not  conceive  that  there  were  sufficient  reasons  given  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  poll  in  the  first  instance,  and  I refused  to  adjourn  it;  1 01 
not  comply  with  the  application  ; there  was  a second  application  made  later  m 
the  day,  which  I considered  still  defective,  and  I did  not  adjourn  the  poll  on  the 
second  application  ; then  about  one  o’clock,  I think,  a third  application  was  made, 
I examined  a voter  on  his  oath,  of  the  name  of  James  Burke,  who  was  on  the 
table  at  the  time. 

5229.  I do  not  ask:  you  what  the  voter  said  ; my  friend  can  get  it  if  he  likes  • 

sent  for  the  police-officers,  and  I think  the  stipendiary  magistrate.  yott 
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5230.  You  have  the  affidavits  upon  which  you  proceeded? — I have. 

5231.  And  you  have  them  here  now?— I have. 

5232.  Produce  them  ? — Yes.  {The  Witness  produced  the  same)  1 ig. 

^ 233.  Leave  them  on  the  table  ; they  are  not  to  be  considered  in  evidence, 

unless  my  friend  adverts  to  them;  if  he  does  he  may  have  them  afterwards.  Well, 
now,  after  the  election  on  the  Wednesday,  you  left  Ballinrobe,  I believe? — Yes ; 

I wot  out  of  it  as  quickly  as  I could. 

5234.  As  you  were  going  out,  what  time  of  the  day  was  it?— It  was  imme- 
diately on  the  close  of  the  poll  at  four  o’clock. 

5235.  Had  you  an  escort? — Yes,  I had  an  escort. 

5236.  Now  when  you  were  going  away,  did  you  pass  by  where  Mr.  Moore  was 
addressing  the  mob ; did  you  pass  through  the  mob  he  was  addressing? — Yes  ; 

I first  attempted  to  avoid  the  crowd,  and  Mr.  Moore ; and  I told  the  officer  in 
command  of  the  escort  to  go  forward,  as  I thought  it  likely  I would  by  that  way 
avoid  passing  the  mob  to  my  left ; after  I went  a little  distance,  we  ascertained 
that  we  were  going  quite  wrong ; we  turned  back,  we  had  no  other  alternative 
but  to  pass  through  this  crowd,  and  Mr.  Moore  was  at  the  time  addressing  them 
from  a window. 

4237.  Now  did  you  hear  what  he  said  ? — I heard  a portion  of  what  he  said,  and 
I saw  what  he  did. 

5238.  Now  just  tell  us  what  you  heard  him  say,  and  what  he  did  ? — He 
pointed  in  the  direction  where  I was.  “ And  that  man,  too,”  that  is  all  that  I 
could  collect ; that  was  sufficient  to  tell  the  mob,  that  was  sufficient  to  point  the 
attention  of  the  mob,  and  they  commenced  yelling,  they  commenced  shouting, 
and  I had  to  pass  under  his  window',  in  fact,  to  defile  through  his  mob. 

5239.  When  you  say  they  commenced  shouting,  was  it  a quiet  shout,  or  was  there 
violence  in  the  manner  of  the  people  ; just  tell  us  ; describe  the  mob  at  that 
moment  after  those  words  were  uttered  ? — They  shouted  and  yelled  and  hooted, 
and  several  people  shook  their  fists  in  my  face,  others  sticks  in  a raised  attitude, 
and  immediately  passing  under  Mr.  Moore’s  window,  I became  alarmed,  and  I 
said  to  him,  “ Mr.  Moore,  recollect  I bear  the  poll-books,  and  in  the  name  of  Her 
Majesty  I call  upon  you  to  protect  me.”  “ Aye,”  said  he,  “ I know  you  bear 
the  poll -books,  and  I trust  you  shall  not  tamper  with  them  ; ” that  is  what  he  said. 

I passed  on  immediately  after ; the  excitement  became  very  great,  and  a shower  of 
stones  followed  me,  one  of  which  passed  by  my  left  ear,  another  struck  one  of  the 
dragoons  at  the  back  of  the  head.  I got  out  of  the  town  well.  After  I got  about 
two  miles  on  my  way,  I thought  I was  held  more  to  public  attention  by  having 
the  military  with  me,  and  I dismissed  them  and  I went  quietly  on  to  Castlebar. 

5240.  Now  when  you  told  us  of  the  state  of  excitement,  did  you  observe  the 
town  also  on  both  Monday  and  Tuesday  in  a state  of  great  excitement  ? — In  a 
state  of  very  great  excitement. 

5241.  When  you  say  excitement,  what  would  you  say  was  the  character  of  the 
mob ' Very  violent;  stone-throwing,  striking  with  sticks,  bludgeons. 

5242.  Were  you  escorted  to  the  polling-place  ?— ' Yes,  after  I became  known 
I had  to  be  escorted  going  to  the  polling-place,  and  returning  from. 

5243.  Well,  now,  once  or  twice,  I believe,  the  military  had  to  act? — In  the 
town  r 

5244.  In  the  town  ? — I heard  so  ; I recollect  one  instance  of  that. 

5245.  Now  just  tell  us —I  was  proceeding  to  dine  at  Captain  Arabin’s,  the 
stipendiary  magistrate,  and  approaching  his  house,  I saw  a number  of  people 
running ; I saw  the  military  in  hot  pursuit  after  them,  with  charged  bayonets ; I 
saw  one  or  two  people  knocked  down. 

5246.  What  day  was  that  ? — That  was  the  day  on  which  the  poll  was  ad- 
journed. 

5247.  Committec.~\  That  was  on  Wednesday? — No,  that  was  on  Tuesday. 

5248.  Mr.  O’Malley.']  Did  you  know  the  cummittee-room  of  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Palmer  at  Castlebar  ? — No,  I knew  where  Mr.  Palmer  resided. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

5249.  You  say  that  you  reside  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  ?■ — I have  a resi- 
dence there,  with  my  father. 

5250.  You  have  no  residence  in  Mayo  ? — No  residence  in  Mayo. 
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5251.  Not  connected  in  any  posable  way  with  Mayo  ? — Not  connected  in  the 
slightest. 

5252.  May  I ask  you  who  brought  you  to  Mayo  at  the  time  of  the  election? 
— Captain  Fitzpatrick  Higgins. 

3253.  The  high  sheriff? — The  high  sheriff. 

52,54.  How  did  you  come  to  know  Captain  Higgins  ? — I have  known  him  for 
five  years  ; perhaps  more. 

5255.  Before  we  proceed  further;  you  told  my  friend  that  you  were  aware 
that  it  was  necessary  that  a man  should  be  a 50  t.  freeholder  to  be  a deputy 
sheriff? — Yes. 

5256.  Have  you  a 50  l.  qualification  ? — Yes  ; I believe  more  than  50/. 

5257.  Where  ? — The  lands  of  Durham  Abbey,  in  the  county  of  Roscommon. 

5258.  Are  you  registered  in  the  county  of  Roscommon  as  a 50/.  elector?— 
No;  because  I have  got  this  property  only  lately. 

5259.  Then  you  are  not  a registered  elector  of  the  county  of  Roscommon  7 

No. 

5260.  Nor  of  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — No. 

5261.  Nor  of  any  county  in  Ireland  ? — The  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

5262.  Are  you  a 50  /.  freeholder  of  the  county  of  the  city  of  Dublin? — No; 

I am  a voter  of  the  city  of  Dublin. 

5263.  Is  that  as  a freeman  ? — No ; as  a householder. 

5264.  But  you  are  not  a registered  freeholder  in  any  county  in  Ireland  ? — No. 

5265.  How  long  do  you  know  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I think  since  some  short 
time  previous  to  his  being  returned  to  Parliament. 

5266.  Then,  from  your  first  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Higgins  you  have  been 
an  active  partisan  of  his  ? — A partisan  ? 

1 5267.  Yes. — I have  been  a very  great  friend  of  his. 

5268.  Have  you  not  been  a partisan  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  ? — Do  you  mean  by 
partisan,  being  attached  to  his  party  ? 

5269.  Yes. — Yes,  certainly. 

5270.  Have  you  not  attended  at  meetings  where  you  have  spoken  in  favour  of 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — I never  attended  a public  meeting  where  I spoke  in  favour  of 
Colonel  Higgins. 

5271.  Never? — I am  not  a public  speaker. 

5272.  You  are  quite  certain  of  that? — Most  positive. 

.5273.  Did  you  ever  attend  a meeting  in  Dublin  where  Mr.  George  Henry 
Moore,  the  sitting  Member,  was  in  the  chair  ? — I had  that  honour. 

5274.  I thought  you  never  attended  a public  meeting? — I never  attended  a 
public  meeting  where  I spoke  of  Colonel  Higgins.  If  you  will  state  what 
evidence  I gave,  and  not  misstate  it,  I will  be  obliged  to  you. 

5275.  I did  not  do  so  intentionally;  you  shall  correct  me  if  I do  ; you  are  per- 
fectly able  to  do  so ; of  that  I am  satisfied.  Did  you  address  that  meeting  in 
favour  of  Colonel  Higgins? — I never  mentioned  Colonel  Higgins’s  name  ; it  was 
not  necessary  at  the  time. 

5276.  Did  you  make  a speech  at  that  meeting? — Will  you  fix  my  attention  to 

the  meeting  that  you  allude  to  ? „ 

5277.  It  was  a meeting  in  Dublin,  at  which  the  conduct  of  Judge  Keogh,  Mr. 
Sadleir,  and  Mr.  Higgins  was  brought  before  the  meeting  ? — I was  not  aware  tha 
Colonel  Higgins’s  name  was  brought  before  the  meeting  at  the  time. 

5278.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question.  Were  you  at  a meeting  where 
those  three  persons’  names  were  brought  into  question  ? — No,  I was  not.. 

.5279.  Were  you  at  the  meeting  that  I allude  to? — If  you  mean  by  tha 
meeting  a meeting  of  the  Religious  Equality  Association,  in  a drawing-room  m 
Sackville-street,  I was. 

5280.  Did  you  address  that  meeting  ? — I do  not  call  it  addressing  the  meeting , 
I moved  an  amendment  to  a resolution. 

5281.  Well,  did  you  make  a speech? — Well,  I thought  it  right  to  introduce 
my  amendment  by  a few  words. 

5282.  The  room  was  a public  meeting?— I should  explain  to  the  Commit  ee 

how  it  became  public.  , 

5283.  I ask  you  the  question  ; was  it  or  not  a public  meeting  ? — It  wa^>  an 
was  not,  a public  meeting  ; the  first  part  of  the  proceedings  was  not  public.  _ 

5284.  The  latter  was? — I was  invited,  as  the  public  were,  to  go  up-stairs  ^ 
this  religious  equality  meeting.  There  was  a man  below  stairs ; I do  not  thmx  ^ 
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had  a bill  in  his  hand  ; but  he  was  crying  out  that  the  meeting  was  going  on  up- 
stairs. I went  up  to  the  meeting,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  when  the  proceedings 
were  of  a private  nature.  I took  my  seat  with  a number  of  other  people  wishing 
the  cause  well ; and  Mr.  Frederick  Lucas,  of  “The  Tablet,”  stood  up,  and  stated, 

“ It  will  not  be  well,”  he  said,  “ that  this  very  important  meeting  should  be 
allowed  to  separate  without  passing  a vote  of  censure  on  the  men  who  have 
deserted  the  popular  cause.”  He  said,  “I  have  penned  a resolution,  and  I will 
hand  it  about so  that  it  came  round.  I happened  to  be  sitting  between  Mr. 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy  and  some  other  gentleman  that  was  there  at  the  time  ; and 
it  came  to  me  to  read,  and  I read  it.  Mr.  Keogh,  now  Judge  Keogh,  a very 
great  friend  of  mine.  I did  not  conceive  that  it  would  be  well  to  allow  it  to  go 
forward  on  the  wings  of  the  press,  next  morning,  that  they  were  deemed 

5285.  I am  not  asking  all  this? — I should  like  to  explain  it. 

5286.  Committee.']  Did  you,  in  the  course  of  vour  address,  mention  Colonel 

Higgins’s  name?— Certainly  not.  _ _ 

5287.  Your  explanation  was  to  show  that  this  was  not  a public  meeting.'  Yes. 

5288.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Was  it  not  a public  meeting  when  you  addressed  it? — 
lam  going  on  to  that.  After  I had  read  that  resolution,  “ Now,”  said  they, 
“at half-past  two  we  have  arranged  that  the  press  shall  come  in,  and  it  shall  be 
public  from  that  time  forward.”  I saw  a friend  of  mine,  a Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  and 
Mr.  O’Brien,  a Member  of  your  Honourable  House ; and  I went  over,  and  I 
moved  an  amendment. 

52S9.  Committee.']  Did  you  move  that  amendment  at  the  time  that  the  press 
was  in  the  room  ? — Yes  ; when  it  became  public. 

5290.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Do  you  persist  in  saying  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  was 
■notone  of  those  of  the  Sadleir  party? -I  did  not  speak  of  Colonel  Higgins,  I 
only  spoke  of  Mr.  Keogh  ; and  I recollect  that  I stated  that  my  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Sadleir  was  very  slight  indeed. 

5291.  When  did  you  receive  an  application  from  the  high  sheriff  to  act  as 
deputy  sheriff?— From  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  announced  his  intention  to 
dissolve  ; between  the  time  Lord  Palmerston  said  he  would  dissolve  Parliament, 


and  the  election.  . T t ^ , 

5292.  He  asked  you  to  come  to  Mayo?— The  first  place  I went  to  was  a house 

of  Mr.  Moore  and  Palmer’s. 

5293.  Where  did  you  go? — To  Castlebar. 

5294.  To  Castlebar  ? — To  an  hotel. 

5205.  Did  you  come  by  coach  to  Castlebar  - Yes. 

5206.  You  went  to  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room ! I went  to  the 
hotel  I went  with  a Mr.  Nolan.  I was  a stranger.  I went  opposite  the  coach- 
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house:  an  hotel.  , c T 

5297.  What  day  was  that  r— That  was  the  morning  of  the  ™"’1“t'on' 
travelled  all  night,  and  got  in  about  half-past  seven  or  eight  in  the  morn  j g. . 

5298.  How  long  before  that  do  you  charge  your  memory  that  the  high  sher.it 

had  seen  vou  ? — I think  three  or  four  weeks.  . , iftpp  rnom  ? I 

5299.  Did  you  go  from  that  hotel  to  Colonel  Higgins  s committee-room 

■went  first  to  the  high  sheriff.  . , - 

5300.  That  was  at  the  post-office  immediately  opposite  the  committee  room  . 

— Yes  ; nearly  opposite  the  committee-room.  v 

5301.  That  is,  opposite  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room  . Yes. 

5302.  Did  you  go  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room  r— Yes. 

5303.  You  saw  him  there; — I did.  , 

520a  And  his  friends?— Yes,  a great  number  of  friends. 

5305:  Did  you  accompany  him  from  that  committee  room  to  the  hustings  ;-I 

am  not  very  clear  upon  that,  but  it  is  quite  likely  1 1.  xr1Cr<nns? 

5306.  Were  vou  not  standing  upon  the  hustings  beside  Colonel  Higgmsr 
Yes,  certainly  ;'quite  close  to  Captain  Fitzpatrick  H.ggi ms  too. 

5307.  You  are  aware  that  the  high  sheriff  had  divided  the  court-house,  „iv  g 
each  party  a particular  place; — I do  not  know  about t e arrangem  - 

5308.  Were  not  Colonel  Higgins's  friends  and  supporters  beside  the  high  sheriff; 
— Certanly  they  were  ; but  I do  not  know  by  what  arrangement. 

5309.  Were  not  Captain  Palmer’s  friends  in  the  grand  jury  gallery  . 

dressed  them  from  the  gallery,  I recollect.  sqio  Were 

0-53— Sess.  2.  z 3 ’ 
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5310.  Were  they  not  separated? — They  were  separated. 

5311.  Captain  Palmer’s  supporters  in  one  part  of  the  court-house,  and  Colonel 
Higgins’s  supporters  on  the  bench? — I was  on  the  bench. 

5312.  Colonel  Higgins  spoke  on  that  occasion  ? — He  did. 

5313.  You  applauded  him  very  warmly? — Yes;  parts  of  his  speech  that  I 
liked. 

5314.  Cheered  him  and  cried  “ hear,  hear”? — Yes,  I did. 

5315.  Prettyr  stoutly  too  ? — Indeed,  according  to  the  way  I felt. 

5316.  You  heard  Captain  Palmer’s  proposer  and  seconder  speak,  and  himself'- 
—I  did. 

5317.  Did  you  happen  to  express  an  opposite  opinion  when  they  were  talking 
— I think  there  were  one  or  two  principles  that  he  spoke  in  his  speech  that  I 
applauded. 

5318.  Do  you  consider  that  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — I confess  I do. 

5319.  You  confess  you  do  ? — It  may  be  my  misfortune,  but  I think  it  is  ah 
answer  to  your  question. 

5320.  I ask  you ; you  heard  Captain  Palmer’s  proposer  and  seconder  speak, 
and  I ask  you,  did  you  express  your  feelings  of  an  opposite  nature? — I am  quite 
sure  I did  not. 

5321.  Did  you  when  Captain  Palmer  spoke ?-— Yes,  I did. 

5322.  To  be  sure  you  did? — I did. 

5323.  You  said,  “No,  no”? — On  the  contrary,  I said  “ Hear,  hear.” 

5324.  I ask  you  now  ; you  say  now  that  as  to  two  portions  you  did,  I ask 
you,  during  the  other  portions  did' you  express  your  dissent? — Of  course  I dis- 
sented. 

5325.  Did  you  not  mean  to  convey  to  the  Committee  just  now  that  you 
cheered  ? — I trust  the  Committee  did  not  understand  that. 

5326.  Then  you  did  express  your  dissent;  let  me  have  it  clearly  ? — Yes,  I did;, 
certainly. 

5327.  And  in  good  round  terms  too?  Pretty  loud,  did  you  not? — 

5328.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  What  were  the  terras  ? — It  was  either  “ Hear,  hear,”  or 
a “ No,  no,”  I suppose. 

5320.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  After  the  nomination  what  did  you  do  with  yourself; 
where  did  you  go;  did  you  go  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room? — No, 

I did  not. 

5330.  Where  did  you  go  ? — I went  back  to  the  post-office.  Captain  Higgins 
asked  me  whether  I would  like  to  go  out  to  his  country  place. 

5331.  Did  you  go  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room? — Yes;  the  room 
opposite ; yes. 

5332.  Where  did  you  go  from  that. ; in  fact,  did  you  go  home  that  night  with 
Colonel  Higgins  and  his  father? — Upon  my  solemn  oath  I did  not. 

5333.  You  did  not? — I refused  to  go. 

5334.  He  asked  you  to  go  ? — He  did  ; but  I refused  to  go. 

5335.  Conmittee.]  The  high  sheriff’s  residence  ? — Yes  ; that  was  my  objection 
to  go  home  with  him. 

5336.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  went  the  next  evening  to  Ballinrobe  ? — The  next 
evening. 

5337.  When  you  went  to  Ballinrobe  were  you  driven  to  this  hotel  that  had  a 
name  on  it,  “Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room,”  or  something  of  that  sort. 
—Yes. 

5338.  And  you  went  into  the  house  and  took  your  bed  there  ? — No  ; I did  not 
stir  off  the  car  till  the  waiter  came  out,  and  I asked  him,  could  I have  bedroom 
accommodation,  and  he  said  I could.  I asked  him  to  permit  me  to  see  the  room, 
and  I went  up  stairs. 

5339.  And  you  got  a bedroom,  and  walked  there?  You  came  to  Mayo  to  be 
a deputy  sheriff,  and  brought  by  the  father  of  one  of  the  candidates.  Do  you 
consider  that  you  were  acting  properly  in  going  and  putting  up  at  the  committee- 
room  of  the  opposite  party  ? — I considered  that  I was  certain  to  be  in  the  safest 
hotel. 

5340.  Have  you  acted  at  elections  before  now? — Yes. 

5341.  You 
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5341.  You  have  ? — Yes. 

5342.  A good  many  ? — I have  some  experience. 

5343-  Have  you  ever  taken  committee-rooms  or  polling-booths  ; tally-rooms, 
for  a candidate  ? — I do  not  think  I ever  acted  as  conducting  agent  at  an  elec- 

*0<>344-  Ho  you  know  that  rooms  were  taken? — I never  took  any. 

5345-  I not  ask  you  did  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge: — I have 
seen  rooms  placarded  with  the  names  of  the  candidates. 

5346.  Do  you  think  the  candidates  paid  for  that  ? — If  you  ask  me  for  my 
thoughts,  I never  had  to  pay,  I never  saw  it  paid. 

5347-  You  therefore  considered  it  right  at  this  hotel  on  which  the  names  of 
the  opposite  candidates  were  written  ; you  considered  it  right,  as  deputy  sheriff, 
to  go  and  live  in  that  house  ? — I never  made  a demur  to  it.  The  driver  of  the 
car  drove  me  there.  I did  not  like  to  go  to  Mr.  Monahan’s  hotel,  because  that  was 
where  Mr.  Higgins’s  committee  were. 

5348.  But  you  went  good  naturedly,  being  a supporter  of  Mr.  Higgins,  to  the 
opposite  room  ? — The  man  drove  me  there. 

5349.  On  the  next  day  you  proceeded  to  open  the  booth? — Yes. 

3350.  Were  you  sworn  as  a deputy  sheriff? — I was. 

5351.  You  were? — I was. 

5352.  When  ? —On  the  4th  of  April  or  the  5th  of  April ; my  oath  is  here,  and 
mv  signature  to  it  ( pointing  to  the  poll-book). 

*5353-  Let  me  have  that? — Yes.  (The  poll-book  was  handed  to  the  learned 

counsel.)  ... 

5354.  You  were  sworn  by  the  high  sheriff?— I am  not  sure  whether  it  was 
by  the  high  sheriff  or  his  son.  , 

5355-  When  you  opened  that  booth  what  was  the  first  tiling  you  did  : 1 con- 

ceived it  to  be  right  to  counsel  the  people  to  observe  good  order  and  good 

conduct.  , T a *- 

5356.  You,  in  fact,  in  other  words,  made  a speech,  did  you  not'— 1 do 

think  it  was  a speech  in  your  meaning.  , 

5357.  Perhaps  you  will  give  your  meaning  ?— I shall  give  you  the  speech,  it 

J°«58e'  I have  no  great  curiosity  to  have  it.  I do  not  want  a second  edition  of 
it ; just  give  me  the  purport  of  it ; you  do  not  happen  to  have  it  writing,  do  you  . 
—I  will  give  you  the  paper,  for  I have  it  in  writing,  as  I delivered  it.  I could 
speak  it  very  well,  but  X have  it  in  substance.  I gave  it  in  substance,  and  I have 
it  in  notes  here  ( producing  some  notes). ^ 

5359-  it  in  your  own  handwriting  r It  is. 

5360.  Is  it  ? — It  is.  , , . . „ v 

5361.  Do  not  be  alarmed ; it  is  in  your  own  handwriting?—- x es. 

0362.  It  is  there  with  all  its  corrections  as  you  spoke  it  r— It  was  a speech  , it 
was  an  advice,  particularly  directed  to  the  clergy.  ^ 

5363.  Perhaps  you  will  just  tell  me  now  r— Does  the  Committee  consider  it 

pertinent;  ami  to  go  through  this  thing  r ^ , ...  . nf 

5364.  I must  ask  you  to  tell  me  what  you  did  say  r— I will  give  you  some  0 

°If 1 tyou  give  me  anything  give  me  the  words.— Well,  then,  I said, 

“Gentlemen.”  I said ,,  ,,  , „ - - Vm 

5366.  Now,  this  was  at  the  opening  of  the  poll  on  Monday  morning,  les. 

I said,  “ Gentlemen, -In  opening  the  poll  here  this  day,  for  Purpose  of  l e- 
ceiving  the  votes  of  the  electors  of  the  barony  of  Kllmajn,  I w , 

observe,  that  io  proportion  to  the  grave  and  serious  responsibility  that  is  cast  upon 

me  by  the  law,  fairly,  fearlessly,  and  impartially  to  discharge  my  - ’ , 

same  proportion  does  the  law  arm  me  with  the  tullest  and  most  ample  power  an 
authority  to  preserve  the  dignity,  order,  and  decorum  that  should,  and  I trust  shall, 
prevail  during  the  entire  of  these  proceedings.”  , 

5367.  Was  there  any  “ Hear,  hear,”  when  you  said  that  ?— I may  tell  you  th 

I was  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  the  people  listened,  and  a o 

would  have  had  a much  different  effect.  ..  . 

5368.  Now  the  second  part  of  it— “ As  nothing,  I hope,  shall  be • "»nHn=  0 
my  part  to  give  every  side  fair  play,  and  a patient  and  attentive  . 

return  shall  I expect  to  receive  that  support  and  consideration  i ^ 
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of  justice  and  fair  play  are  always  willing  to  accord  to  a person  placed  as  I am  in 
a responsible  ministerial  position.”  Would  you  like  more  of  it? 

5369.  Yes,  it  is  too  good  to  be  lost. — <c  I shall,  I trust,  bring  to  my  aid  a calm. 
judgment,  unimpassioned  feelings,  cautious  prudence,  but,  if  necessary,  deter- 
mined and  decisive  measures.”  I said,  “ This,  no  doubt,  is  a period  when  almost 
a universal  liberation  from  restraint  of  every  kind  is  attained,  when  the  passions 
of  the  people  are  unchained,  when  excitement,  distraction,  and  tumult  prevail, 
that  there  is,  therefore,  a greater  necessity  for  coolness  and  moderation.  But 
however  difficult  it  might  be  to  restrain  the  passions  of  the  people,  outside  the 
court,  I ardently  desired  that  in  this  place  the  cause  of  order  should  prevail,  and 
that  reason,  even  though  for  a time,  should  resume  her  throne.”  When  I spoke 
I saw  several  clergymen  at  my  righthand  side,  and  I had  a little  part  of  this  ready 
for  them.  I say,  then,  “ To  those  whose  mission  it  is  to  instruct  and  edify  the 
people  by  example,  I will  say  nothing  should  be  done  on  this  occasion  by  them 
unworthy  the  sublime  dignity,  the  sacred  vocation  and  elevated  character  of  a 
priest,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  should  teach  patience,  moderation,  and  obedi- 
ence to  the  law.  That  the  professional  gentleman  who  had  been  nominated  to,  and 
appointed  by  me,  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  respective  candidates,  would,  I felt  assured, 
unless  their  character  had  been  completely  revolutionised,  teach  an  example  toothers 
by  observing  that  gentlemanly  demeanor  and  propriety  of  conductwhich  had  always 
been  their  distinguishing  characteristic.”  Then  I said,  “ But,  gentlemen,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  there  is  anything  like  a tendency  to  disturb  the  peace  and  good' 
order  of  this  court  in  the  slightest  degree  by  lay  or  clerical,  I should  indeed 
grieve  to  see  the  minister  of  God  so  far  forget  himself  as  to  descend  from  the  calm, 
serene  air  of  Christian  philosophy  to  become  the  electioneering  agent  of  any 
party.  That  I should  firmly,  determinedly,  unflinchingly,  and  at  all  hazards, 
vindicate  and  carry  out  the  law.”  I read  them  the  section  of  the  Act  upon  inti- 
midation and  threatening,  and  I said  that  the  first  one  that  interrupted  me  I would 
give  him  in  charge,  and  lock  him  up  for  24  hours. 

5370.  Have  you  read  it  ail  ? — No  ; there  is  a great  deal  of  stuff  and  nonsense 
in  it. 

537 Now  give  us  the  whole  of  it ; we  ought  to  have  the  full  benefit  of  it? — 
Unfortunately  it  is  not  numbered. 

5372.  Number  the  pages  of  it  and  give  it  us  consecutively  ? — “Education 
and  civilisation  have  a powerful  effect  in  softening  the  savage  passions,”  I said, 
“ of  the  human  breast,  and  checking  the  crimes  of  violence  which  originate  in 
their  indulgence.  To  the  educated  and  civilised  I therefore  appeal,  to  strengthen 
my  power,  by  giving  me  support.” 

5373-  Committee.  Does  the  office  of  deputy  sheriff  give  magisterial  power, 
whether  the  person  is  a magistrate  or  not  ? — It  does. 

5374.  Mr.  Buchanan?[  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  say  any- 
thing more  than  what  is  contained  in  these  papers  ? — My  intention  at  starting 
was  not  to  say  anything  more  than  is  there. 

5375-  I do  not  ask  about  your  intention  at  starting;  I ask  you  a fact,  did  yon 
say  anything  more  upon  that  occasion  than  is  contained  in  these  papers  that  you 
have  read  to  us  ? — I opened  the  booth  and  read  them  the  section  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament. 

5376.  I ask  you,  did  you  say  anything  else  except  what  is  in  these  papers?— 
If  you  know  anything  more,  I would  be  glad  if  you  would  remind  me  of  it. 

5377-  Did  you  bold  up  any  pastoral  lecture  of  Dr.  Cullen’s  ? — Yes  ; I alluded 
to  a letter  of  Dr.  Cullen’s,  that  recommended  the  observance  of  order  and  teach- 
ing by  example. 

5378.  You  had  portions  of  it  marked  with  red  ink,  had  you  not? — I have  tflat 
paper  in  town. 

5379-  Is  that  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — Allow  me  to  see  the  paper  before  I 
tell  you  whether  it  is  black  or  red  ink. 

5380.  You  cannot  say  whether  it  was  marked  or  not;  did  you  say  upon,  tha 
occasion  that  you  had  seen  Dr.  Cullen  before  you  had  come  down  ?— I did  not, 
for  I had  not  seen  him. 

5381.  You  had  not  seen  him  ? — No. 

5382.  Did  you  say  that  upon  another  occasion? — I never  recollect  saying  that 

to  anv  one.  ,T 

5383.  I<Off 
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5383.  Now  was  it  the  first  night  after  you  came  there,  that  you  saw  those 

persons  into  the  hotel  ? — Yes. 

5384.  Did  you  make  the  persons  of  the  hotel  aware  that  you  had  come  to  Ballin- 
robe  as  one  of  the  deputy  sheriffs? — I did  not  take  the  trouble  of  informing  them 
of  what  character  I came  in,  but  I believe  the  servant  man,  the  driver  of  the  car 
as  I afterwards  learnt,  kept  on  the  game  he  started  with — that  I was  a barman. 

5385.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  whole  of  the  house  were  under  the  impression 
that  you  were  a bagman  or  a commercial  traveller  ? —I  am  not  certain  whether 
they  were  when  I took  my  bedroom  ; when  I went  into  the  hotel,  they  did  not 
know  who  I was  or  what  I was. 

5386.  You  say  that  .your  driver  told  them  ? — My  driver  told  them  I was  a 
commercial  man. 

5387.  Were  they  not  under  that  impression? — Not  at  the  time  I either  took 
my  bed  or  had  my  dinner. 

5388.  Did  you  undeceive  them ; you  say  that  when  you  drove  to  the  door 
vour  driver  told  them  that  you  were  a bagman  ? — I did  not  state  so  ; I state  that 
from  a circumstance  that  afterwards  occurred,  that  my  driver  informed  them 
I was  a bagman,  but  I do  not  know. 

5389.  Will  you  take  upon  yourself  to  say  positively  that  they  did  not  take 
you  to  be  a bagman  at  first  ? — Most  certainly  not ; my  driver  sat  on  his  seat 
with  the  reins  in  his  hands ; I went  up  stairs  to  my  bedroom,  and  the  agreement 
for  the  bed  was  with  the  young  lady. 

5390.  Does  that  bear  you  out  in  saying  that  they  did  not  know  what  capacity 
you  came  in  1 — Not  at  that  time. 

5391.  Did  any  conversation  arise  which  enables  you  to  state  positively  that 
they  knew  in  what  character  you  came  ? — I believe  that  they  did  not  know  in 
what  character  I came. 

5392.  Now,  you  saw  those  men  coming  up  the  staircase  r — i\Iy  attention  was 
called  to  them. 

5393.  You  were  under  the  same  impression  that  they  were  voters  or  connected 
with  the  election  ?— They  stated  that  they  would  vote  right  if  they  were  allowed 
to  go  out  and  go  home. 

5394.  Do  you  believe  that  they  were  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I believe 
they  were  people  that  escaped  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room,  which  was 
quite  close  to  it. 

5395-  I ask  you  did  you  consider  it  proper,  as  a deputy  sheriff,  after  seeing  a 
transaction  occur  that  left  no  doubt  in  your  mind  that  voters  of  the  opposite 
party  were  in  the  house ; I ask  you  did  you  act  properly  in  continuing  in  that 
house? — As  much  so  as  the  police  officers  that  remained  there;  they  saw  that 
too. 

5396.  Y ou  considered  it  proper  to  hear  the  observations  made  in  reference  to 
the  voters  of  the  opposite  party? — When  the  waiter  came  into  the  room  imme- 
diately after  that,  in  the  presence  of  a police  officer,  I said  to  him,  “ You  have  left 
yourself  open  to  serious  consequences,  and  you  ought  not  to  be  guilty  of  such 
conduct  again.” 

5397-  You  had  no  compunction  at  hearing  anything  of  the  opposite  party,  you 
being  a partisan  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  ?— No  compunction,  in  what  way?  be  good 
enough  to  repeat  your  question  again.  Repeat  that  question  again,  if  you  please. 

5398.  I said  had  you  no  compunction  as  a gentleman  in  hearing  observations 
in  a tally-room  belonging  to  the  opposite  party,  you  being  a partisan  of  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — I felt  that  the  conduct  of  the  waiter  was  not  right. 

5399*  Do  you  consider,  as  a gentleman,  that  you  were  acting  the  part  of  a 
gentleman  in  continuing  in  a house  where  you  could  hear  these  observations,  you 
being  a partisan  of  Colonel  Higgins? — To  be  candid,  I did  not  think  an  election 
patter  of  that  kind  of  much  importance.  I thought  it  was  a fair  electioneering 
dodge.  » 

5400.  Committee.']  When  you  say  “ electioneering  dodge,”  to  do  what? — To 
get  voters  and  retain  them. 

5^oi.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  thought  it  proper  to  remain  there? — When  I 
could  get  nowhere  else. 

5402.  Did  you  try? — Not  after  that;  not  after  coming  into  the  town. 

5403.  Why  did  you  not,  after  that,  try  for  lodgings  ? — Believing  that  I could 
801  get  them. 
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,404.  Did  vou  try? — No,  I did  not. 

5405.  Was  it  upon  that  night  that  any  application  was  made  to  yon  to  leave 

the  hotel?— No,  not  that  night. 

1406.  Committee.']  You  had  no  authority  m this  hotel  ? — Do  you  mean 
under  the  Act  of  Parliament  r 

,40-  Your  office  of  deputy  sheriff  did  not  give  you  any  authority  in  the  hotelr 
—That  I do  not  know.  It  is  a question  of  law , I believe 

,.oS  Mr  Buchanan.']  Was  it  the  night  following  that  a transaction  occurred 
that  I am  goin-  to  allude  to  r— Allude  to  the  transaction,  and  I will  tell  you. 

- ,0q  Was  there  the  night  following  any  application  made  to  you  to  leave  the 
hotel  ?— At  the  hour  of  about  one  in  the  morning,  when  I was  in  bed,  some 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.  After  discharging  the  escort  of  two  or  three  polite 
that  were  placed  as  a protection  upon  the  poll-books,  I retired  to  bed. 

<410  Committee.]  On  what  night  ?— Tuesday  ; the  second  day  ot  the  polling. 

I was  in  bed  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour ; not  asleep.  I heard  a great  noise 
on  the  stairs  ; a person  arguing  one  with  another ; I listened,  and  I heard  a man 
say  « Go  up  and  tell  him  that  he  must  leave  this  house  at  once  ; he  has  no  right 
to' be  here  ; the  house  belongs  to  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer.’  I may  tell  the 
Committee  that  this  has  been  made  the  subject  of  an  action. 

k411  Mr  Buchanan.]  Never  mind  that;  we  will  come  to  that  bv-mid-by. 
Did  any  person  come  into  your  room  after  that  ?— The  waiter,  then,  or  the  young 
lady  ot  the  house,  said,  “ Oh  ! I could  not  do  so  ; the  gentleman  has  been 
stopping  here  since  Sunday  night.”  “ You  must  go,”  he  said ; “ you  must  go 
upstairs  ; the  place  belongs  to  Mr,  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer,  and  he  has  no  right 
to  be  here.”  The  waiter  came  up  to  my  room,  and  knocked  at  the  outside  door. 
There  were  two  doors  leading  to  my  room  ; one  leading  out  of  the  lobby,  and 
the  other  into  the  sitting-room  that  I made  use  of.  He  came  to  the  dooi  ot  the 
sitting-room,  and  be  knocked.  I did  not  answer  him  the  first  time  ne  knocked. 

He  knocked  again.  I said,  “ Who  the is  there  ? - 

tj4i 2.  Did  vou  open  the  door? — I did  not.  I had  the  door  bolted.  i am 
the  waiter,  sir,”  said  he  ; “ and  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 
Palmer,  is  beiow  stairs,  and  he  requires  vou  forthwith  to  leave  the  hotel.  Ancl 
who  the  devil  is  Mr.  Sheridan  ?”  said  1 to  him.  And  it  was  in  answer  to  that 
question  that  he  told  me  who  he  was.  I told  him  to  tell  Mr.  Sheridan  to  go  about 
his  business,  aud  not  to  be  annoying  me  or  any  one  else. 

5413.  Committee.]  What  time  was  this? — About  1 o’clock  in.  the  morning. 
He  went  back,  and  when  he  got  to  the  room  door  Mr.  Sheridan  nad  advanced 
upstairs;  I heard  conversation  go  forward  in  this  way  : — He  said  ‘ Uh  . ir, 
will  not  leave.”  “ I insist  upon  bis  going.”  I did  not  know  exactly  wha  e 
consequence  would  be  of  being  expelled  into  the  street  at  that  hour  of  the  nig 
with  the  poll  books;  I put  on  loosely  my  clothes,  and  bolted  the  door  that  we 
into  the  room  looking  into  the  street ; and  I pushed  the  window  up,  and  crie 
out  for  the  aid  of  the  police. 

5414.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Did  the  police  come  in  ? — They  did. 

5415.  You  opened  the  drawing-room  door,  that  is  the  room  outside  your 

room  ? — Yes.  . 

5416.  And  you  gave  Mr.  Sheridan  into  custody  i — I did  not  say  that. 

5417.  Did  you?— I did  not;  the  police  came  up  with  Mr.  Sheridan ; accomp  y 
ing  Mr.  Sheridan,  was  the  Reverend  Mr.  Curley,  who  took  a very  act^e  Pa  , 
the  proceedings  of  that  election,  and  in  my  booth.  He  was  with  Mr.  Sheri  an  " 
the  police  rushed  upstairs ; I went  back  to  dress  myself ; with  the  police  cam 

of  the  stipendiary  magistrates,  Mr.  Arabia. 

5418.  Was  that  when  you  called  out  of  the  window? — A magistra  e 

5419.  A magistrate? — There  were  three  other  magistrates  in  the  town , M 
Arabin  stated  that  we  had  better  wait  till  the  other  magistrates  came  m.  ^ ^ 

5420.  Committee^]  Did  you  say  that  you  gave  Mr.  Sheridan  into  custody  . 

did  not  say  so.  :nfor- 

5421.  Were  these  police  patrolling  ? — Yes.  On  that  night  there  was  n(j 

mation  sworn  of  an  attack  on  Mr.  Tighe’s  house;  there  were  several  t 0 ^ 

people,  and  the  military  were  under  arms  all  night;  and  all  the  available  p 
were  patrolling  the  streets.  5422.  Mr. 
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for  he  left  the  house  immediately  after.  I then  stated  to  the  magistrates 

c42°.  Had  you  not  an  inquiry  in  the  room  outside  your  bedroom,  with  reference 
to  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — No;  other  magistrates  came  in  ; Mr.  Sheil,  and  after  him 
Captain  Butler,  who  happened  to  come  into  the  town  that  night.  1 stated  to  the 

magistrates , 

Zaza.  It  ended  by  Mr.  Sheridan  leaving  the  house? — He  then  preferred  a 
chartie  (be  was  weak  enough)  of  being  a trespasser.  The  magistrates  heard  his 
charge;  they  heard  my  cross  charge  ; the  lady  of  the  house  was  called  up  : she 
stated  that  1 had  taken  the  room  at  the  hotel ; that  the  bedroom  did  not  belong 
to  Mr.  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  that  in  the  agreement  with  her  they  were  expressly 
excluded  from  it ; that  they  only  took  the  committee-room,  and  that  she  felt 
bound  to  let  the  room  to  me.  . „ . . 

5425.  Mr.  Sheridan  went  away,  and  it  ended  in  an  action  at  law  .—He  with- 
drew? the  police  required  him  to  withdraw  ; the  magistrates  told  him  to  with- 
draw; that  he  had  no  right  to  annoy  me  at  that  hour  of  the  night;  and  two 
policemen  were  in  the  sitting-room  all  night,  and  a guard  outside  the  door. 

P 5426.  And  an  action  is  now  pending  ?— An  action  has  been  instituted  against 

m<5427.  Did  you  continue,  notwithstanding  that,  to  remain  in  the  house  r — Cer- 
tainly ; after  the  lady  of  the  hotel  proved  before  the  magistrates  that  the  rooms 
were  hers,  and  that  she  had  let  the  room  to  me,  I conceived  that  my  bed-room  was 
my  castle,  and  I kept  it. 

5428.  And  then  y.ou  continued  in  the  house?- 
5420.  Until  you  left  the  town? — I did. 

5430.  Now,  on  the  second  day  oi  the  election,  you  say,  that  some  reason  ex- 
isted for  adjourning  the  poll?— Yes.  - T 1 n * 

5431.  Did  you  adjourn  the  poll  on  the  first  day  ?-— I closed  the  poll  at  .our 

5432.  During  the  hours  of  polling,  between  nine  o’clock  and  four  0 clock,  did 

you  adjourn  the  polling  for  an  hour?  No.  . . , t ; 

5433.  Was  the  booth  closed  at  any  time  between  nine  o clock  and  torn  o clock  . 

— On  my  solemn  oath  it  was  not.  , r , 11  - T 

5434.  Did  you,  during  the  Monday,  say  that  you  would  adjourn  the  poll. -I 

stated  that  if  the  clergy  (the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway)  continued  harangmg  the  mob  out- 
side the  court,  in  the  streets;  I staled  that  if  there  were  any  repet no n °l I the 
many  applications  that  were  made  to  me  by  voters,  an  p would 

Mr. 'Griffin,  for  protection  ; that  if  they  persisted  m such  conduct,  that  I would 

carry  into  effect  the  law.  ..  ,,  , v 

5435.  Then,  on  the  Tuesday,  you  did  adjourn  the  poll . 1 es.  _ , 

5436.  After  the  adjournment,  was  there  any  letter  ot  remons  ranee  add  eased 
to  yon,  with  referenceJ to  adjourning  the  poll  r— By  whom  r I got  two  letters  . 

*5437.  I want  you  to  tell  me  whether  any  gentlemen  in  the  town  of  Baffinrohe 
on  that  Tuesday,  addressed  any  letter  to  you  with  reference  to  closmg  the  poll  . 

— They  addressed  a letter  to  me. 

Mr  O’  M alien  1 Do  not  tell  us  what  the  letter  was. 

5430'  Mr'  Karslake 1 Have  you  the  original  letter  ; that  is  the  letter  you  go  r 
-Yes.9'  (The  letter  was  narked  by  the  Chairna,,  for  the  purpose  of  xlenl,- 

*H4o!  Committee.]  Was  it  one  or  two  letters  that  you  uy°Ufi“ 

like  perhaps  to  fix  this.  I had  two  letters  on  that  y > 1 - - 

the  letter  you  wish  me  to  put  in.  . . .f  - 1 ,van* 

5441.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  There  is  one;  put  it  m your  pocket  if  tnev  don 

to  put  it  in.  (Handing  the  letter  to  the  Witness.)  „„ 

5442.  Mr.  Buchanan^  Did  you  get  another  letter  that  day  1-Yes.  (lha 
tetter  was  marked  by  the  Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  identification.) 

5443.  You  say  that  it  was  in  consequence  of  applications  made  to  you  .tat 
you  adjourned  the  poll  ?— Yes ; the  grounds  upon  which  I adjourned  tl  e p 

stated  in  the  poll-book.  , . . nf  the 

5444.  I ask  you  now,  you'  have  been  at  other  elections ; w - niean 

booth  such  that  you,  could  not  have  polled  the  electors  that  day 

the  first  day?  Yes.— 

®-53— Sess.  2.  A-A2 


Mr.  Buchanan.  He  was  in  custody  of  the  police? — No,  I believe  not, 


-I  did. 


B.  ShatJtey , 
Esq. 

July  1»57- 
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5445.  Yes. —We  were  kept  as  busy  as  we  possibly  could. 

5446.  I beg  pardon ; the  second  day  1 — We  polled  all  that  came  forward 
to  poll. 

5447.  You  polled  all  that  came  forward  ? — Yes. 

5448.  On  the  second  day  ?— Yes,  up  to  that  hour. 

5449.  Committee .]  Up  to  what  time?— Up  to  the  time  of  the  adjournment  of 
the  poll. 

5450.  What  time  was  that? — Twelve  minutes  past  one. 

5451.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  On  the  second  day  ? — Yes. 

5452.  Were  there  any  more  voters  to  be  polled  at  that  time? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say. 

5453.  Were  there  any  in  court ; were  there  any  in  the  room  ? — None  actually 
tendered,  but  stated  to  be  in  court  by  Mr.  Blake. 

5454.  That  was  Captain  Palmer’s  agent? — Yes. 

5455.  That  he  had  voters  in  court  to  poll  ?— Yes. 

5456.  And  though  he  stated  that,  you  adjourned  the  poll  ? — The  poll  had  been 
adjourned  at  this  time. 

*5457.  Had  you  not  a force  of  constabulary  at  that  time  ? — Very  insufficient 
force,  or  I should  have  removed  Mr.  Conway  the  day  before. 

,5458.  What  do  you  mean  by  very  inefficient  ? — I said  very  insufficient. 

5459.  1 beg  your  pardon;  had  you  no  military  in  the  town? — Yes,  some 
military. 

5460.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  ? — Indeed  I cannot  say. 

546 1 . Committee .]  Do  you  consider  the  whole  of  the  military  a force  at  your 
command  ? — No. 

5462.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Were  the  resident  magistrates  in  the.  town? — No;  at 
one  period  of  the  day,  on  the  Tuesday,  it  so  happeued  that  all  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  were  absent. 

5463.  Were  there  any  deputed  magistrates  in  town  ? — I believe  so  ; but  I did 
not  know  any  of  them  ; I did  not  know  any  of  the  deputed  magistrates. 

5464.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  a deputed  magistrate  will,  if  called  upon,  clear 
the  booth,  or  do  any  other  act  ? — I have  full  power  to  do  that  myself;  and  I never 
delegated  my  authority. 

5465.  Had  you  not  full  power  to  clear  the  booth  ? — I never  tried  it;  there 
were  a dozen  police  immediately  in  the  booth  ; there  was  no  occasion  the  first  day 
to  clear  the  booth. 

54 66.  Committee.]  The  first  day? — The  first  day  there  was  no  great  necessity. 
The  only  thing  I had  to  do  was  to  remove  the  Roman-catholic  clergymen  from 
the  body  of  the  hall. 

5467.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Then,  the  first  day,  the  voting  went  on  rapidly? — Yes. 

5468.  On  the  Tuesday,  when  you  adjourned  the  poll,  did  you  see  the  state  of 
the  town  yourself?  —I  did. 

5469.  I think  you  have  given  us  evidence  that  nothing  could  be  worse  than  it 
was? — Nothing  indeed  could  be  worse.  I went  to  my  hotel. 

5470.  Utterly  impossible  to  bring  up  voters? — Certainly,  in  the  interest  of 
Colonel  Higgins. 

5471.  Committee .]  You  mean  without  an  escort? — Without  an  escort.  I saw 
the  voters  at  my  hotel  when  I went  back. 

5472.  Had  the  poll  closed? — Yes;  about  six  car-loads  of  voters  uho  had 
polled  were  afraid  to  leave  the  town  without  an  escort.  They  were  waiting  for 
an  escort  to  come  up.  I saw  the  people  paraded  on  both  sides  of  the  street, 
shouting  and  yelling,  and  raising  sticks ; and  several  showers  of  stones  were 
thrown  on  them.  One  man,  in  particular,  I saw  aim  a deadly  blow  at  another 
man’s  temple.  I was  standing  at  my  hotel  door,  and  I rushed  into  the  crowd, 
and  I seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  pulled  him  out,  and  gave  him  in  charge  to 
the  police,  and  had  him  conveyed  to  prison. 

5473*  Am  I to  understand  you  that  with  the  powers  which  you  stated  to  have 
been  at  your  command,  that  such  was  the  state  of  your  booth  on  Tuesday, 
that  tbe  voting  could  not  proceed  1 — I did  not  state  that. 

5474*  Well  then,  could  it  proceed  ?— Yes ; if  the  voters  were  allowed  into 
town. 

5475-  Tell  the  Committee  what  necessity  there  was  for  your  adjourning  the 
poll  at  that  hour  of  the  day? — An  application  was  made  to  me  more  than  once. 
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Two  of  them  I told  you  I refused.  The  third  was  so  strong,  and  the  evidence  p.  b.  Sharkey, 
on  oath  given  so  strong  as  to  violence  and  intimidation,  that  I considered  I would  Esq. 
be  acting  very  unfairly  indeed  if  I kept  it  longer  open.  

5476.  What  had  the  proceedings  outside  to  do  with  the  polling  inside  ?— If  1 July  1857. 

you  look  to  the  Act 

5477.  If  the  booth  under  your  control  was  sufficiently  quiet  for  you  to  poll, 
what  reason  had  you  for  adjourning  it? — You  must  first  catch  your  hare.  The 
Act  of  Parliament  imposed  upon  me  the  duty  of  inquiring  whether  they  were 
interrupted  or  not. 

5478.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  at  that  hour  in  the  morning,  12  minutes  past  one, 
there  being  three  hours  of  the  day  proper  polling  hours,  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
it  was  necessary  to  adjourn  the  poll? — First,  will  you  establish  on  what  ground 
I adjourned  the  poll. 

5479.  I ask  you  this  : was  it  any  part  of  your  duty  to  get  up  voters  ? — It  was 
from  no  interruption  to  the  booth  that  I adjourned  the  poll. 

5480.  Now  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Blake  told  you  he  had  voters  ready  to  poll  on 
that  day,  did  he  tell  you  how  many  voters  he  had  ? — Indeed  he  did  not. 

5481.  But  he  said  he  had  ? — He  stated  he  had  voters  up  to  the  last  moment 
I received  their  votes.  I think  there  was  one  man  on  the  table,  or  two  at  the 
very  moment  I was  about  adjourning  the  poll,  and  I received  his  vote. 

5482.  Now  allow  me  to  remind  you  some  of  the  voters ; do  yon  remember  Dr. 

Twiss  voting  before  you  ? — I do  not.  know  him. 

5483.  Do  you  recollect  the  name  of  Dri  Hastings  Twiss? — Will  you  be  good 
enough  to  let  me  look  at  the  poll-book  ? (The  'poll-book  was  handed  to  the  Witness.) 

Could  you  tell  me  what  day  ; was  it  the  first  or  the  second  day  ? ( The  poll-book 

was  handed  to  the  learned  Counsel.) 

5484.  It  is  the  fourth  name  on  that  list;  do  you  remember  anything  about  his 
voting  before  you?  I ask  you  a question. — I gave  you  an  answer. 

5485.  Repeat  it. — I have  no  personal  recollection  of  Dr.  Hastings  Twiss. 

5486.  Now  look  at  the  poll-book,  and  see  347,  a person  of  the  name  of  Thomas 
Yarelly. — They  are  not  arranged  in  numerical  order. 

5487.  Committee.']  Are  these  all  entered  in  your  own  handwriting? — No,  it  is 
not  my  duty. 

5488.  Then  how  do  you  know  anything  about  it? — I do  not  know. 

5489.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  Can  you  recollect  who  was  the  party  who  made  the 
affidavit  on  which  you  adjourned  the  poll  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  to  see  the  poll- 
book,  I will  tell  you. 

5490.  I have  not  got  it. — It-  was  in  the  poll-book. 

5491.  All  I ask  you  is,  do  you  know  the  party  ? — Yes. 

5492.  I do  not  want  you  to  tell  me  the  contents  of  the  affidavit. — There  were 
.three  written  affidavits,  and  there  was  one  examination  on  oath. 

5493-  Do  you  recollect  an  affidavit  having  been  made  by  William  Joseph 
Burke  ? — I recollect  an  affidavit  made  by  that  gentleman. 

5494.  Was  that  affidavit  handed  up  to  your — Yes  ; an  application  was  made 
on  that  affidavit  to  commit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway. 

5495.  Was  the  affidavit  handed  up  to  you  on  the  bench  ? — It  was. 

5496.  Did  you  read  it? — I did. 

5497.  What  observation  did  you  make? — I made  no  observation,  but  I sent  for 
Mr.  Conway,  and  told  him  that  unless  he  satisfactorily  anwered  the  charges  con- 
tained in  the  affidavit,  I most  certainly,  no  matter  what  the  consequence  might 
be,  I would  send  him  into  prison  that  day. 

5498.  When  that  affidavit  was  handed  up  was  not  Mr.  Conway  in  court? — 

Yes;  either  in  court  or  somewhere  about  court ; I sent  for  him  and  he  came,  or 
probably,  if  lie  were  in  court,  I called  his  attention  to  the  circumstances. 

5499-  1°  answer  to  that  application,  what  reply  did  you  make? — What  appli- 
cation ? 

5500.  To  the  ap [dication  that  was  made  with  reference  to  that  affidavit? — The 
application  to  commit  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway? 

5501.  Yes. — I sent  for  Mr.  Conway,  and  told  him  as  I have  already  told 
you. 

55°2.  Who  was  the  person  that  handed  that  affidavit  to  you  ? — Mr.  Rochfort 
made  the  application,  and  he  grounded  his  application  upon  this  affidavit.  I read 
°-53  — Sess.  2.  a a 3 “ft 
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the  affidavit,  and  found  that  the  charges  in  it  were  very  serious  against  Mr. 
Conway. 


.1  of  the 

affidavit  • I did  not  hand  it  back  to  nun.  j.  iuuk  possession  01  me  amciavit,  and 
as  the  matters  were  closing  for  the  day,  I thought  it  probably  much  better  and 
much  more  prudent  to  allow  Mr.  Conway  until  the  following  morning  to  answer 
the  serious  charges  that  were  made  against  him  in  the  affidavit. 

,>503.  Would  there  have  been  two  affidavits  made  to  you  '—No,  I think  you 
mistake  that ; there  were  three  affidavits. 

-504  There  was  a document  handed  to  you  from  All.  Burke,  ot  Owerr— Yes. 

Did  you  make  the  observation  to  Mr.  Burke  that  that  document  was  not 
Qtmnt r? No  ; such  an  observation  in  reference  to  that  affidavit  did 


such  an  observ 

not  escape  my  lips.  , . . ... 

«;qo6  Did  you  make  an  observation  to  the  attorney  who  made  the  application, 
that  that  document  was  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  you  to  grant  the  applica- 
tion f— No  ■ because  it  was,  I regretted  to  say,  too  strong  against  the  reverend 
oentleman  ■ but  I made  some  such  obsei  vation  in  reference  to  the  first  application 
that  was  made  to  me  to  adjourn  the  poll.  I declined  to  do  so  on  the  ground 
stated  in  that  affidavit.  I heard  a Mr.  Rochfort  as  the  agent  for  Colonel  Higgins, 
and  I heard  Mr.  Palmer  and  Moore’s  agent,  and  I decided  in  the  view  that  they 

5507.  You  were  of  opinion  then  that  the  town  was  in  a disturbed  state!— I 

should  rather  think  so.  , . . ... 

5508.  "Were  any  of  the  magistrates  in  the  town  of  a different  opinion  r— 1 dare 
say  there  is  no  subject  upon  which  you  will  not  find  men  to  differ. 

5509.  Had  vou  any  conversation  with  magistrates  upon  this  matter.-  1 es,  I 

5 CIO.  First,  who  was  the  magistrate  you  had  conversed  with  r -I  do  not  know 

them  personally.  ...  , 

5511.  Did  you  know  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Knox  r 1 es,  he  was  one. 

W2.  Committee.']  You  had  conversation  with  him?— Yes,  I had  a conversation 
with  him  in  consequence  of  the  letter  I received,  and  which  has  been  handed  in. 

seta.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  I do  not  want  one  word  about  that  leiler;  I am  entitled 
to  get  from  vou  whatever  conversation  you  had  with  Colonel  Knox,  with  reference 
to  tire  state  of  the  town? — Certainly  not  with  respect  to  the  state  of  the  town. 

5514.  Did  Colonel  Knox  make  a remonstrance ’—The  remonstrance,  as  you 
call  it,  is  in  writing. 

5515-  Well,  now,  did  he  make  any  verbal  remonstrance  to  you  s'— 

Mr.  O’Malley.']  I object  to  that  question. 

551 6.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  I ask  you  whether  there  was  any  verbal  remonstrance  oa 
the  part  of  Colonel  Knox  to  you,  with  reference  to  the  state  of  the  to»n  r mer 

Wa55i°7-  Was  there  any  from  Sir  Robert  Bloss  2— There  was  no  remonstrance 
made  from  any  of  them  except  this  letter.  . _ v0U 

qqi8.  Had  vou  no  conversation  with  them  upon  that  subject  , } 
waited  on  them  ?-I  waited  on  them  ; and  I will  tell  you  what  occurred,  u you 
like. 

Mr.  O’Malley .]  No,  we  cannot  have  that. 

5510.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Do  you  know  who  were  the  deputed  magistrates  in  ^ 
town ; do  you  know  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  ? — I do  not  know  him  pers  < . 
saw  a gentleman  who  was  pointed  out  to  me  as  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny . pQUr_ 

5520.  You  have  no  doubt  that  the  person  pointed  out  to  you  was  i 

tenay  Kenny  ? — No  doubt.  ? ]\[0 

5521.  Are  you  aware  that  that  gentleman  was  a deputed  magistrate.  * d 

5522.  Did  vou  not  apply  to  him  r — You  are  quite  wrong  as  to  my  p 

functions.  v“  that 

5523.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ceased  to  act? — To  act!  I am  no 

he  was  acting.  nersonal 

5524.  You  are  not  aware? — No;  except  I was  told.  I have  P 

knowledge.  This  letter  told  me.  5525.  No"' 


the 
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Now  vou  say  that  you  went  down  to  where  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing 
nhat  vou  were  pleased  to  call  a mob  1—1  think  I said  a crowd  of  people. 

You  said  that  you  passed  through  Mr.  Moore’s  mob;  were  they  not  people 
attendin'0-  the  election  r — They  were  men  that  were  on  the  streets  the  entire  night 

^ 1 1 2 7 You  sav1  that  of  your  own  knowledge? — Most  positively. 

5528.  Were  yon  on  the  street  ? — No,  but  I saw  them  or  heard  them,  for  I 
npver  slept  the  first  night. 

5529-  And  these  were  the  very  people  of  Mr.  Moore? — They  were  the  adhe- 
rents of  Mr.  Moore. 

«mo.  You  swear  that? — Ido. 

5531.  When  you  were  passing  down,  you  say  that  Mr.  Moore  addressed  some 

observation  with  reference  to  you  ? — Yes.  , . . 

" 0 T)id  vou  not  hold  up  the  poll  books  and  clap  them  in  your  hands  as  you 

passed  bv  in  triumphl-Upon  my  solemn  oath  i did  it  as  I have  described  it. 

P • Did  yon  clap  the  books  in  that  way  (describing)  1— On  my  solemn  oath, 

I said,  ' “ Mr.  Moore  X bear  the  poll-books,  and  in  the  name  of  Her  Majesty  I call 

upon  vou  to  protect  them,”  that  is  what  I said. 

P„,Y  Then  you  passed  through  the  mob  ?— Then  a shower  ol  stones  followed. 

5535.  None  of  which  happened  to  strike  you  ’—One  of  them  whizzed  by  roy 
ear  and  struck  a policeman,  a mounted  dragoon. 

scab.  But  none  of  them  struck  your  None  of  them  struck  me. 

And  these  people,  with  slicks  in  their  hands,  none  ol  these  people 
struck  you?— No,  indeed,  they  did  not.  1 was  surrounded  on  each  side  with  a 

tl°553b*  Who  was  the  officer  in  command  of  the  dragoons?  Ihe  young  officer 
in  charge  ? I do  not  know  his  name. 

5530".  Captain  Grabon?  — I cannot  tell. 

3540.  Captain  Coney  ! — I do  not  know  his  name. 

After  you  got  out  of  the  town,  you  did  not  consider  it  necessary  to  take 
their  protection  beyond  a mile  or  twor-I  thought  it  a hardship  upon  the  dragoons 
to  be  obliged  to  travel  15  miles,  and  I sent  them  back.  X knew  it  would  attract 

”"5542"  You  were  perfectly  unmolested  the  remainder  of  the  journey;— Perfectly 
unmolested. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

5543.  Now  first  of  all,  with  respect  to  your  deputation  ; you  were  a friend  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  the  high  sheriff?— I was  n friend  of  his  son 
,5544.  And  you  were  asked  by  Colonel  Higgins  to  act  for  him  as  deputy  ?— 
Not  by  Colonel  Higgins.  . . 

5545.  Captain  Higgins,  I mean  r — By  Captain  Higgins. 

5546.  1 believe  that  the  pay  of  that  office  is  very  small ; it  is  not  easy  to  get 
deputation  sheriffs  ?— Very  small,  indeed  ; it  did  not  pay  my  expenses. 

- 5547  Now  that  speech  you  made  to  us  was  the  most  ineffective  speech  that 
ever  was  male  almost  i- 1 think,  to  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  I am  sorry  to  say, 

11  5548.  Now,  with  respect  to  the  first  application  for  adjournment,  you  actually 
heard  the  two  parties  upon  the  subject  t — I did.  . ,.  . 

5549-  And  that  before  yon  finally  adjourned,  you  had  given  dtst.net  notice 
that  if  the  course  of  conduct  continued,  you  would  adjourn  it  .—la. 

5550.  Now,  I wanted  to  ask  you  when  yon  removed  a priest  from  the  body 
of  the  hall,  was  that  also  on  the  application  of  one  o.  the  agents  .—It  was. 

la.  either  Mr.  Griffin  or  Mr.  Rochfor. 

“e^“ur  proceedings  at  that  time  with  respect  to  removing  aud 
adjourning  in  open  court  1-In  open  court,  and  not  until  I had  I 
both  sides : and  the  poll  was  not  adjourned  on  the  first  application,  b 
not  think  sufficient  grounds  were  laid  for  it. 

5554-  And  you  heard  both  sides? — ^es.  cvKIv 

5555-  And  the  affidavits  were  open  to  both  sides  r— Most  “ncl“  y‘ 

5556.  And  canvassed  by  both  parties? — And  read  by  bon  pa  yon 
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5557*  You  said  that  you  saw  some  persons  going  up.  I did  not  misunderstand 
you,  I think  myself,  nor  do  I believe  the  Committee  did,  but  others  seem  to  have 
done  so;  when  you  said  an  “ electioneering  dodge,”  did  you  apply  that  to  the  car- 
rying of  voters  up,  or  to  your  being  there?— Oh,  not  my  being  there;  my  con- 
duct was  open.  I applied  it  to  the  kidnapping  of  the  voters. 

5558.  Committee.]  Are  you  a Roman  Catholic  or  Protestant? — I am  a Roman 
Catholic. 


Jovis,  2°  die  Julii,  1857- 


THE  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over;  all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHO LEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  was  called  in ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  James,  as  follows  : 

5559*  I believe  yrou  reside  in  the  county  of  Mayo? — Yes. 

5560.  I believe  you  are  one  of  the  Deputy  Lieutenants  of  the  county? — Yes. 

5561.  Lord  Lucan  is  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  is  he  not? — Yes. 

5562.  During  his  absence  in  the  Crimea  did  you  act  as  Deputy  Lieutenant? 
— I did. 

5563.  Were  you  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  at  the  last  election? — I was. 

.5564.  I believe  you  acted  as  chairman  of  his  committee? — I did. 

55^5-  Was  there  any  regular  organized  committee,  or  not,  do  you  remember? 
— There  were  a number  of  names;  I think  you  will  find  them  published  in  the 
papers,  but  not  an  acting  committee. 

5566.  However,  whatever  assemblage  it  may  be  called,  you  acted  as  the  chair- 
man:— I did. 

5567*  Did  you  canvass  the  county  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I did. 

55^8.  Did  you  commence  your  canvass  about  the  16th  of  March? — Yes. 

5569-  Were  you  engaged  chiefly  in  canvassing  the  county,  from  the  16th  of 
March  to  the  8th  of  April  ? — Yes. 

557°-  Are  you  very  well  acquainted  with  the  county  voters,  and  the  con- 
stituency generally? — Yes;  I have  lived  all  my  lifetime  among  them. 

5571-  Are  you  acquainted,  generally,  with  the  constituency,  their  interests, 
and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

5. 572-  I believe  Colonel  Higgins  had  the  support  of  many  of  the  resident 
gentry  who  were  of  the  Roman-catholic  religion,  had  he  not  ? — I believe  every 
one  of  them. 

5573*  Every  resident? — Every  one  of  them,  with  the  exception  of  two. 

5574-  That  is  of  the  resident  gentry  ?— Yes,  and  the  non-resident. 

5575.  Are  you  a Roman-catholic  ? — No. 

5/176.  Had  he  also  the  support,  should  you  say,  chiefly  of  the  Protestant 
entry  ; had  he  the  support  of  many  Protestants? — Very  many,  and  Protestant 
gergymen. 

cl5577<  Can  you  tell  me  about  the  day  ; was  it  about  the  i6t'n  or  17th  that  you 
commenced  your  canvass?— On  the  16th  of  March  I met  Colonel  Higgins,  and 
we  commenced  our  canvass  on  the  17th. 

5578.  Do  you  remember,  on  the  17th  of  March,  did  you  go  to  Ballina  to 
nvass  with  the  Colonel? — I did. 

5579.  At  Ballina  how  many  electors  are  there? — I cannot  say;  very  many 
though ; in  Tirawley  there  are  many. 

5580.  Ballina  is  the  town  of  which  Tirawley  is  the  barony  ? — Ballina  is  the 
town  of  Tirawley  ; it  is  the  largest  and  most  important  town  in  Mayo. 

5581.  I believe  there  are  about  500  electors  in  that  barony?— Over  500. 

5583. 
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5582.  In  Ballina  what  did  you  find  the  state  of  the  town  as  to  excitement  Si v R.  O'Dmmell. 

upon  your  canvass  theie  ? — We  found  it  impossible  to  canvass  the  town.  

5583-  Was  Colonel  Higgins,  from  the  state  in  which  you  found  the  town,  2 July  l857- 
obliged  to  remain  in  his  hotel  ?— He  was,  for  two  days. 

5584.  By  the  Committee.']  What  is  the  population  of  Ballina? — Six  thousand  ; 
between  6, boo  and  7,000  1 should  say ; 1 am  not  positive  of  that,  but  that  is 
nr-  impression. 

"5585-  Mr.  James.]  What  I mean  is  this,  from  the  state  of  excitement  in  which 
you  found  the  town,  was  Colonel  Higgins  prevented  from  the  ordinary  mode  of 
canvass? — He  was. 

5586.  You  say  he  was  confined  to  the  hotel ; for  how  long  ? — For  two  days  ; 
a portion  of  two  "days  ; the  second  day  he  left  Ballina. 

55S7.  When  you  say  he  could  not  prosecute  his  canvass,  do  you  mean  you 
are  justified  in  saying,  from  fear  of  personal  violence  ?— We  attempted  it. 

5588.  What  happened  ? — There  was  a considerable  number  of  people  opposite 
to  our  hotel,  and  when  Colonel  Higgins  came  to  the  door  and  a few  of  his  friends, 
two  priests,  and  a man  that  I understood  to  be  the  cleric  of  the  chapel  following 
them,  passed  through  the  crowd,  and  this  man  that  I understood  to  be  the  clerk 
cried  out  “ Castle  Hack,  traitor,”  and  several  opprobrious  names  of  that  kind,  and 
the  mob  became  so  violent— one  of  them  indeed  threatened  me — put  his  hand 
into  my  face,  and  in  a most  daring  way  he  said  he  would  break  my  face,  or  some- 
thing like  that ; we  were  obliged  to  desist. 

5589.  Did  you  know  who  those  two  priests  were  at  that  time  r — No. 

5590.  But  they  were  priests? — I heard  they  were  ; I do  not  know. 

5591.  You  knew  by  their  garb?— Yes.  ... 

5592.  Were  they  taking  any  active  part  with  the  mob  ; this  mob  that  inter- 
fered with  Colonel  Higgins’s  canvass  ?— It  was  the  man  that  accompanied  them 
that  took  the  active  part. 

5593-  What  were  they  doing? — They  walked  through  the  crowd,  and  the  man 
with  them  cried  out  those  opprobious  names. 

5594.  They  walked  through  the  crowd,  and  the  man  who  was  with  them,  and 
whom  vou  thought  to  be  the  clerk  of  the  chapel,  cried  out  in  that  way ; had  that 
the  effect  of  exciting  the  crowd  ?— It  had  ; the  people  at  first  seemed  inclined  to 


receive  us.  . „ 

5595.  The  people  at  first  at  Ballina  seemed  to  be  inclined  to  receive  you 
The  people  that  were  around  the  hotel. 

5596.  Was  it  when  the  two  priests  and  this  clerk,  whoever  he  was,  appeared, 
that  the  excitement  began  ? — It  was. 

5597.  Until  the  priests  appeared,  and  this  man,  whoever  he  was,  the  people, 

you  say,  were  inclined  to  receive  you  as  they  would  a candidate  upon  his  ordinaiy 
canvass,  fairly  ? — Just  so.  . . . , . „ . 

5598.  You  say  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  positively  unable  to  canvass  that 

town  ? — I do.  . 1 4 0 -v  u„ 

5599.  And  he  left  the  town  uncanvassed;  his  canvass  incomplete.  Ye.,  he 

5600.  What  day  did  he  leaver— He  left  on  the  lSth,  as  well  as  I remember; 

ie56oi. 'where  did  you  canvass  next  ?— We  canvassed  Crossmolina  and  the 
western  portion  of  Tirawley ; the  west  and  north-west  of  liraw  ey. 

5602.  Were  you  engaged  in  that  district  up  to  the  20th  of  March  r Not 
exactly  in  that  district ; we  went  from  that,  on  the  19th,  to  KUlala. 

5603.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  the  number  of  promises  you  got  betoie  this 

interference  in  tli at- particular  district? — We  got  140.)  . , 

5604.  One  hundred  and  forty  promises  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  m that 

district,  before  this  excitement  of  these  mobs  began  . Not  before  1 - , 

5605.  By  the  Committee.]  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  barony  of  Tirawl  y 
generally,  are  vou  not? — Yes. 

5606.  Mr.  James.]  Ballina  is  the  town  of  Tirawley : over  what  district  were 

the  140  promises  obtained  before  the  excitement  ^e8a“  ; over  W j^tv.pTdistricts  of 
extend  ? — In  the  neighbourhood  of  Crossmolina  and  ivillala,  an 

5607^  Of  those  140  who  premised  you,  can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  m y 
voted?— All  of  them.  s6o8.  All 
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5608. Alloftl1o.se? — They  did. 

5609.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  they  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — They  did. 

5610.  Mr.  James.]  Of  those  140? — They  did. 

5611.  And  amongst  those  I believe  you  include  a Protestant  clergyman  and  a 
dissenting  minister? — Yes.  several. 

5612.  Is  there  more  than  one  Protestant  clergyman  there? — There  are  several. 

5613.  Do  you  include  all? — No,  I do  not  include  all;  there  are  one  or  two 
who  did  not  vote  at  all. 

5614.  On  Friday,  the  20th  of  March,  did  you  go  to  Castlebar,  to  attend  a 
private  meeting  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  r I did. 

5615.  There  has  been  a list  put  forward;  a printed  list  was  put  in,  a newspaper, 
of  the  provisional  committee  : was  that  a mere  list  of  gentlemen  who  were  desirous 
of  manifesting  their  support  of  Colonel  Higgins,  or  a committee  ? It  was  the 
friends  of  Colonel  Higgins  that  were  desirous  of  manifesting  their  support. 

5616.  They  did  not  practically  form  themselves  into  what  is  called  the  usual 
election  committee? — Oh  no. 

5617.  On  the  2 1st  of  March  did  you  commence  with  Colonel  Higgins  a canvass 
at  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

5618.  I believe  that  town  contains  something  between  40  and  50  electors?— 
Yes. 

5619.  Did  you  canvass  about  25  or  30  of  them? — I think  more. 

5620.  How  many  promises  did  you  obtain? — Over  25. 

5621.  How  many  voted? — They  all  voted.  Do  you  mean  to  say  for  Colonel 
Higgins. 

5622.  I mean  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— Only  five  or  six  ; but  they  all  voted. 

5623.  Were  those  persons  whom  you  knew ; many  of  them  ? — Yes,  there 
were  several. 

5624.  You  say  they  all  voted;  did  the  others  of  the  25,  who  had  pledged 
their  promises  to  vote  for  you,  vote  against  Colonel  Higgins  ? — They  did. 

5625.  On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  March,  did  you  go  to  Newport? — I did. 

5626.  On  Monday,  the  23d  of  March,  did  you  return  with  Colonel  Higgins 
to  Ballina  ? — Yes,  near  Ballina ; to  Captain  Paget’s. 

5627.  Stopping  at  a house  in  the  neighbourhood? — Yes;  we  did  not  go  into 
the  town. 

56.28.  Why  not  ? — We  were  unable  to  canvass,  and  we  went  on  in  another 
direction  from  Captain  Paget’s. 

5629.  When  you  say  unable,  from  what  cause  ? — I told  you  that  before. 

5630.  The  same  cause  continued  ?— Yes.  . 

5631.  Do  you  recollect  on  Tuesday,  the  31st,  going  to  a town  called  13ally- 
haunis  ? — Yes. 

5632.  Is  that  about  16  miles  from  Claremorris? — Yes. 

5633.  Were  you  going  there  to  prosecute  your  canvass? — Yes. 

5634.  What  is  about  the  population  of  that  town  ? — I cannot  say. 

5635.  What  barony  is  that  in  ? — The  barony  of  Costello. 

5636.  When  you  got  into  that  town  did  you  find  a platform  erected  in  t e 

streets  ? — Yes.  , . 7 

5637.  Upon  that  platform  did  yon  observe  any  Roman-catholic  priests . 
Yes. 

5638.  How  many  should  you  say  ? — Six  or  eight. 

5639.  Can  you  give  ns  the  names  of  any  of  those  priests  ? — Yes  ; there  was 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Gerahty ; there  was  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Dowds,  and  there  was  e 
Rev.  Mr.  Scully.  I did  not  know  the  other  gentlemen. 

5640.  Was  either  of  the  priests  addressing  the  mob? — Yes. 

5641.  Which  ? — Mr.  Gerahty. 

5642.  From  this  platform? — Yes  : it  was  the  market-day  of  that  town. 

5643.  Had  this  platform  been  erected  temporarily  for  the  purpose,  or  were 
they  availing  themselves  of  any  permanent  platform  ? — Oh  no  ; for  the  purpose- 

5644.  What  quantity  of  people  were  there  assembled  at  the  time  these  pries 
were  haranguing  them  ? — There  was  a very  large  concourse  of  people ; there 
were  at  least  2,000  people  around  those  gentlemen. 

5645.  Did  you  hear  a portion  of  his  address  ? — Yes,  nearly  all  of  it. 

5646.  Did  more  than  one  priest  address  the  mob ; any  one  besides  Mr.  Gera  )• 

— Not  while  I was  present.  „ T 

5647-  1)1(1 
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5647.  Did  this  priest,  in  addressing  the  mob,  say  anything  about  Colonel  Sir  R.  O’Donnell. 

Higgins’s  religion  ; what  did  he  say  ? — He  said  a great  deal  more  about  Colonel 

Higgins  than  his  religion.  2 July  1857. 

5648.  What  did  you  hoar  him  say  ? — I heard  him  say  that  Colonel  Higgins 
was  a traitor,  who  had  broken  his  pledges ; that  lie  was  a disgrace  to  his  religion  ; 

I heard  him  call  upon  the  people  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  to  vote  for 
Mr.  Moore  and  the  other  candidate. 

5649.  Did  the  priest  allude,  in  his  address,  I want  to  know,  to  the  people,  in 
voting  for  Mr.  Moore,  tliat  they  would  vote  for  their  religion? — 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question  as  leading. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  Witness  should  be  asked  what  he  heard 
Mr.  Gerahty  say. 

5650.  Mr.  E.  James.']  Will  you  give  the  whole  of  the  speech  ? — He  spoke  for 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  so  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  me  to  give  the 
entire  of  his  speech. 

5651.  Will  you  direct  your  attention  to  that  portion,  as  I put  it  to  you  just 
now,  connected  with  the  votes  in  reference  to  religion,  and  in  connexion  with 
Mr.  Moore’s  name  ? — He  stated  that  if  they  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  they 
would  vote  against  their  religion. 

5652.  That  is  what  the  priest  said  ? — Yes;  and  he  called  on  them  in  the  name 
of  their  religion  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore. 

5653.  By  the  Committee.]  For  Mr.  Moore  alone  r — I do  not  think  he  named 
any  other  candidate. 

5654.  Mr.  E.  James.]  Did  you  observe  the  effect  of  this  address  upon  the  mob, 
upon  the  people,  as  to  exciting  them  ? — Very  much. 

' 5655.  What  was  the  effect  when  he  talked  about  voting  against  their  religion, 
if  they  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins ; what  did  you  observe  was  the  effect  of  that 
harangue  upon  the  mob  ? — There  was  a very  great  excitement,  but  there  were 
a great  many  friends  of  Colonel  Higgins  there  ; a good  many  of  his  friends  there. 

5656.  And  there  was  a great  deal  of  excitement? — Yes,  very  great. 

5657.  Did  Colonel  Higgins  attempt  to  address  the  people  ? — Several  times. 

5658.  From  what  spot  ? — Opposite  to  the  priests. 

5659.  There  were  several  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  there  in  the  market? — 

^es,  and  it  ended  in  a frightful  row. 

5660.  I anticipated  that.  1 have  not  quite  come  to  that.  Colonel  Higgins 
attempted  to  address  the  people.  When  Colonel  Higgins  attempted  to  address 
the  people,  was  there  much  shouting  and  hallooing  1 — -We  listened  most  attentively 
to  all  the  priest  had  to  charge  against  Colonel  Higgins,  and  when  Colonel 
Higgins  stood  up  to  speak,  the  priest  beckoned  to  the  people  not  to  listen  to  him, 
and  there  was  a great  manifestation  of  disapprobation  and  abuse  of  Colonel 
Higgins. 

5661.  Did  you  observe  the  priests  acting  with  the  mob,  or  acting  upon  the 
mob,  while  Colonel  Higgins  was  endeavouring  to  address  the  people  ?— Certainly. 

5662.  How  many  priests  altogether ; I think  you  say  from  six  to  eight  priests 
there  were  ? — Six  to  eight. 

5663.  Were  they  all  taking  an  active  part? — Every  one  of  them. 

5664.  Did  you,  on  the  1st  of  April,  go  with  Colonel  Higgins  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  your  canvass  to  Ballybaderreen  ? — Yes. 

5665.  In  what  barony  is  that  ? — Costello. 

5666.  What  is  about  the  population  of  Ballyhaderreen  r I cannot  say. 

5667.  Are  there  a good  many  voters  there,  and  in  the  neighbourhood?  les, 
a great  many. 

5668.  In  that  immediate  neighbourhood.  When  you  got  there  had  a number 
of  electors  who  were  favourable  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  interests  assembled  to  meet 
him  and  to  meet  you  ? — Yes. 

5669.  How  many  voters  should  you  say? — Oh,  a large  number. 

.'5670.  A large  number  of  voters  had  assembled  to  meet  you  ?■ — Over  a hun- 
dred ; considerably  over  a hundred.  . . 

5671.  Had  Colonel  Higgius  in  your  presence  commenced  his  address  to  the 
electors  who  had  come  to  meet  him,  and  who  appeared  to  be  favourable  to  him  . 

— Yes. 

°-53- — Sess.  2.  b b 2 5672.  As 
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5671!.  As  soon  as  Colonel  Higgins,  or  shortly  after  Colonel  Higgins  had  com. 
menced  his  address,  did  you  observe  a Roman-catholic  priest  come  forward  on 
horseback  ? — Indeed  I did. 

5673.  Where  did  lie  come  from  ? — I cannot  say. 

,5674.  Yon  cannot  say  where  he  came  from,  or  where  he  would  go  to;  did  he 
appear  upon  horseback  ? — He  did. 

5675.  Had  he  anything  in  his  hand  r— Indeed  he  had. 

5676.  What? — A big  whip.  , 

c677  Where  did  he  go  on  horseback ; you  say  a number  of  people  were 
assembled  to  listen  to  Colonel  Higgins  ; just  tell  the  Committee  what  this  gentle- 
man did He  rode  in  amongst  the  freeholders  that  had  assembled  to  meet 
Colonel  Hiroins,  and  seemed  exceedingly  excited,  and  began  to  address  them, 
and  told  them  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  a traitor,  and  desired  them  to  disperse, 
and  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

5678.  Whilst  this  priest  was  on  horseback,  did  you  observe  another  priest  on 
foot  among  the  crowd?— Yes. 

5679.  What  was  he  doing? — Something  of  the  same  kind. 

5680.  I mean  was  lie  active  amongst  the  crowd  r— Yes. 

5681 . Do  you  know  the  name  of  the  priest  on  horseback  ?— I heard,  but  I do 

not  know.  . . ,T 

5682.  Did  you  hear  the  name  of  the  priest  on  toot  r — JNo. 

5683.  But,  however,  you  have  said  they  were  priests  ? — Yes  ; there  is  no  mis- 
take about  that.  - . . . ,. 

5684.  Did  you  observe  whether  the  course  which  those  priests  thought  proper  to 
take  had  an  effect  upon  the  crowd  or  not?— I was  very  happy  to  see  it  had  not. 

1:685.  By  the  Committee.]  Pray,  did  he  use  his  whip?— No. 

5686.  Mr.  James.]  On  the  2d  of  April  were  you  at  Castlebar  with  Colonel 
Higains  ; the  day  previous  to  the  nomination  ? — 1 was. 

5687.  Was  Castlebar  at  that  time  in  an  excited  state  ?—  It  was  ; that  was  on 
the  second  day. 

5688.  The  day  before  the  nomination  ? — Yes. 

5680.  Did  you  observe  any  Roman-catholic  priests  addressing  the  mob  m the 
neighbourhood  of  the  room,  close  to  the  room  where  Colonel  Higgins  was  stop- 

Where  did  you  and  Colonel  Higgins  go  to  at  Castlebar  on  the  2d  of 
April ; to  an  hotel  ?— No ; we  went  to  a committee-room,  a room  where  the 
friends  of  Colonel  Higgins  met.  . , . 

5691.  While  you  were  there,  did  any  priest  address  the  mob  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  room  ?— Yes. 

5692.  From  what  spot  did  he  address  the  mob? — Within  a few  houses. 

<603.  From  a window  of  a house  ? — Yes.  . 

5694.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  that  a private  house  or  a committee-room 
where  the  priest  was  ? — It  was  a private  house. 

5695.  Mr.  James.]  Was  there  a large  assemblage  there  of  people?— As  ne  con 
tinued  his  address  the  crowd  increased  ; the  number  increased. 

5696.  Just  attend,  if  you  please ; do  you  know  who  that  priest  was 
addressing  them  from  the  window  r— I believe  I do  ; but  I will  not  men  ’ 

I am  not  certain.  . „ -tincr  the 

<5607.  Did  you  observe  whether  his  address  had  any  effect  in  exciti  g 
mob?— It  certainly  had,  and  it  had  the  effect  of  sending  me  into  the  house^ 

5698.  While  this  was  going  on,  or  shortly  after  this  was  going  on  , u . 

know  a priest  called  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  ? — I do.  • „ see 

5699.  After  this  priest  had  addressed  the  mob  from  the  window,  did  y 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  appear  ? — I did. 

<700.  Had  he  any  book  in  his  hand  ? — He  had.  , 

5701.  Do  you  know  what  it  was  ? — I do  not;  but  I was  told  ; I as 
was,  and  I was  told  what  it  was. 

5702.  What  was  it: — His  breviary.  , .w  is  used 

5703.  What  is  that;  does  it  contain  the  mass  merely  (•  A boot 

instead  of  the  Bible.  . are  read  in 

5704.  That  is  a book  containing  those  portions  of  the  Bible  which  a 

the  Roman -catholic  religion,  is  it  not?— Yes,  something  of  lint kind.  -j^lic 

5705.  It  is  one  of  the  books  which  contain  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman 

Church  ?— I will  not  say  ; I never  read  it,  gad 
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5706.  Had  he  that  book  in  his  hand  ? — He  had. 

5707.  With  this  book  in  his  hand,  did  you  observe  what  he  did  ; after  the  priest 
had  addressed  the  mob  from  the  window,  you  say  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  appeared 
amongst  the  mob  ? — Yes. 

5708.  What  did  he  do  ? — He  headed  the  mob  which  passed  our  committee ; he 
was  at  the  head  of  that  mob,  encouraging  them  to  all  kinds  of  violence;  and  these 
men  with  their  sticks  beat  and  drove  away  every  one  who  was  on  the  part  of 
Colonel  Higgins. 

5709.  Is  that  priest,  Mr.  Curley,  now  in  the  room  ? — I believe  he  is ; I do 
not  see  him,  though  he  was  here  yesterday  and  the  day  before. 

5710.  Has  he  been  in  the  room  during  this  inquiry? — He  has. 

5711.  I mean  that  he  is  in  London,  that  he  can  be  called  to  answer  this  ? — 
He  is ; he  was  here  yesterday. 

5712.  You  saw  this  man,  this  priest,  you  say,  with  this  breviary,  go  at  the 
head  of  the  mob  ?— I did. 

5713.  At  that  time  had  the  mob  become  excited  ? — Very  excited. 

5714.  Were  any  of  them  armed  ?— They  were. 

5715.  By  the  Commiitee.]  You  mean  by  “armed,”  armed  with  sticks  ; is  that 
so? — Yes,  with  sticks. 

5716.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  How  did  he  head  them  with  this  book  in  his  hand? 
— He  was  at  the  head  of  a body  of  men,  I should  say  some  300  men,  and  a few 
women  around  him  in  a most  excited  state  ; their  hair  was  all  about  them. 

5717.  The  women? — The  women,  and  he  at  the  head  of  them;  he  used  to 
turn  round  every  now  and  then,  open  the  breviary,  and  show  it  to  the  mob,  and 
then  they  would  shout  and  scream,  and  act  in  the  most  violent  way. 

5718.  Did  you  hear  whether  he  said  anything? — It  would  be  very  hard  to 
hear  it,  the  noise  was  so  tremendous. 

5719.  You  observed  his  action ; his  gesture? — I did.  Allow  me  to  explain: 
So  great  was  the  excitement,  that  I felt  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  the  resident 
magistrate  and  the  sheriff,  offering  to  swear  informations  against  the  gentleman, 
and  calling  upon  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  the  town,  to  have  him 
arrested. 

5720.  By  the  Committee .]  You  are  not  a magistrate  of  that  district?  I am  a 
magistrate  of  the  county,  but  I did  not  act  during  the  election ; being  the  friend 
-of  Colonel  Higgins  and  the  chairman,  I did  not  think  myself  right  to  act.  I 
studiously  avoided  acting  in  any  judicial  way  whatever  during  the  entire  of  that 
election  ; but  I felt  it  my  duty  to  call  upon  these  gentlemen  to  act  upon  the 
occasion. 

5721.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  You  say  at  first  there  were  several  of  Colonel  Hig- 
gins’s friends  there  ? — As  we  arrived  in  the  town,  several  of  Colonel  Higgins  s 
friends  met  around  our  committee-room  to  greet  us  upon  our  coming  into  the 
town,  and  it  was  to  drive  those  people  out  of  the  town  that  this  mob  came  up. 

5722.  Did  you  observe  what  their  conduct  was  towards  those  supporters  of 
Colonel  Higgins  who  had  met  him  ? — They  did  not  leave  a man  of  them  in  the 
street ; several  of  them  had  broken  heads,  and  several  of  them  were  injured  in 
other  ways. 

5723.  After  this  mob  had  appeared  and  acted  in  this  way,  with  this  priest  at  the 
head,  and  this  breviary  in  his  hand,  did  it  become  necessary  to  apply  for  any 
police  for  the  protection  of  Colonel  Higgins?— Yes. 

.5724.  In  the  town  ?— Not  in  the  town,  for  we  had  plenty  of  police  in  the  town, 
but  opposite  to  our  committee-room,  to  protect  those  going  in  and  out  of  the  com- 
mittee-room. 

5725.  On  that  day  could  Colonel  Higgins,  with  safety  to  himself,  have  prosecu- 
ted his  canvass  in  that  town  ? — Certainly  not. 

5726.  We  will  come  now  to  the  3d  of  April,  the  nomination ; you  were  pre- 
sent at  the  nomination  — Yes  ; I proposed  Colonel  Higgins. 

5727.  I believe  Dean  Burke  seconded  Colonel  Higgins?— Yes. 

5728.  Is  he  the  only  Catholic  priest  in  the  county  who  supported  the  Colonel . 
— I believe  so. 

5729.  I believe  he  is  an  old  friend  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  family  ? He  is. 

573°*  On  the  nomination  did  you  see  this  same  priest,  Curley,  standing  iu  a con- 
spicuous part  of  the  Court-house,  the  same  man  who  had  led  the  mob  with  the 
breviary  on  the  foregoing  day  ? — Yes,  in  a most  conspicuous  part  of  the  Court- 
house. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  BB3  5731- 
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5731.  The  same  priest  whom  you  had  seen  at  the  head  of  the  mob  with  the 
breviary  on  the  preceding  day,  you  saw.  standing  in  the  Court-house  on  the  nomi- 
nation day? — Yes. 

5732.  Did  you  observe  him  with  anything  in  his  hand  ? — Yes. 

5733.  What  had  he  in  his  hand  ? — A red  handkerchief. 

5734.  Was  he  amongst  the  mob,  or  whereabouts  ; was  it  a place  where  the  mob 
could  see  him? — Yes;  he  was  on  the  table  where  witnesses  are  brought  up  to  giv* 
their  evidence  when  the  court  sits  there  ; he  stood  upon  that  table,  and  he  was  in 
a position  to  be  seen  by  every  one  of  the  mob  that  were  in  the  Court-house. 

5735  What  was  he  doing? — Well,  I should  say,  fugling  them. 

5736.  Fugling  them  ; shouting? — Whenever  there  was  a cheer  to  be  given  he 
put  up  this  handkerchief  in  a certain  way,  and  whenever  there  was  a hiss,  in  he 
same  way. 

5737. ” By  the  Committee.']  He  was  a sort  of  fugleman;  he  led  them?  — 
Yes. 

5738.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  on  the  nomi- 
nation ? — Indeed  I did. 

5739.  Did  you  see  him  in  company  with  Mr.  Moore  ? — Next  to  him. 

5740.  Standing  next  to  him  ? — Yes. 

5741.  Where  was  that? — In  the  gallery  ; there  were  different  places  set  apart 
for  the  different  candidates ; the  gallery  was  set  apart  for  Mr.  Moore  and  the 
bench  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  friends ; Mr.  Conway  was  standing  beside 
Mr.  Moore. 

5742.  This  was  on  the  Friday? — Yes. 

5743.  On  Saturday  the  4th,  did  you  go  to  Newport  on  a canvass  after  the 
nomination? — I did. 

5744.  Did  you  canvass  four  voters  ; I will  give  you  the  names  ; for  Colouel 
Higgins,  M'Manenamon,  Patrick  Cauley,  James  Cauley,  and  John  Staunton?— 
1 did. 

5745.  Did  they  promise  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — They  did. 

5746.  Those  four  ; had  you  known  them  ? — Yes,  well. 

5747.  Were  they  persons,  as  far  as  you  knew,  upon  whom  you  could  rely  ? — 
Yes. 


5748.  Respectable  men,  were  they  ? — Y es. 

5749.  During  the  polling,  did  you  see  those  men  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  r — 
I did. 

5750.  Those  four  who  had  promised  you? — I did. 

5751.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  they  promise  to  plump? — Three  of  them  did; 
one  did  not ; Staunton  said  he  would  give  a divided  vote ; divide  his  vote 
with  Colonel  Higgins  and  Captain  Palmer. 

5752.  Did  they  plump  for  Moore,  or  divide  their  votes? — They  divided  their 
votes  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

5753.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  They  all  voted  against  Colonel  Higgins?  les- 

57,54.  And  against  the  pledge  they  had  given  you  ? — Yes.  ? 

5755-  Did  you  speak  to  them  upon  the  subject  after  you  saw  them  voting . 

They  spoke  to  me.  . 

5756.  Did  they  see  that  you  were  at  the  poll,  and  observed  their  voting. 
They  did. 

5757.  What  did  they  say  to  you  about  their  vote? — 

5758-  Mr.  j Karslake.]  Was  this  at  the  time  of  the  poll  ? — No,  afterwards. 


5759-  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Immediately  afterwards  ? — No. 

5760.  Within  what  Lime  ; the  same  day? — No,  not  the  same  day. 

5761 . Was  it  during  the  election  ; was  it  before  the  election  had  closed,  be  ore 

tiie  poll  had  been  announced  ? — No,  it  was  not.  . 

5762.  But,  however,  those  men  bad  promised  you,  and  you  saw  them  all  vo 

against  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I did,  and  they  told  me  why.  . , 

5763.  .1  must  not  ask  that,  if  you  cannot  tell  the  date ; if  you  could  tel 
date  accurately,  we  should  take  the  sense  of  the  Committee  upon  that;  11  y° 
cannot  tell  the  date,  I cannot  press  that ; but  we  have  the  fact  that  they  gaV 
you  the  reason  ? — They  did. 

5764.  Can  you  at  all  fix  the  time  ? — Not  accurately.  , 

5765.  You  say  you  were  at  Newport  on  Sunday  the  5th ; was  that  the  day  • 

It  was.  , . . 

57 66.  About 
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5-6d.  About  what  time  did  you  go  to  Newport  on  Sunday  the  5th: — I was  in  Sir  r:  O' Donnell. 
Newport  the  previous  day.  

5767.  Lid  you  remain  at  Newport  ? — I was  in  church  at  Newport.  2 July  1857. 

5768.  You  were  at  church  in  Newport  on  Sunday  the  5th? — Yes. 

5769.  By  the  Committee.]  The  Established  Church  ? — Yes. 

5770.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Evily  ? — Yes. 

5771.  Is  he  a Roman-catholic  priest  ? — He  is. 

5772.  Do  you  know  whether  he  is  the  brother  of  the  bishop,  John  M‘Evily, 
who  signed  this  placard  ? — I have  heard  so. 

5773.  Is  he  a Roman-catholic  priest  in  Newport  ? — He  has  been  lately  sent 
there  as  a curate  ; a Roman-catholic  curate. 

5774.  Did  you  see  him  canvassing  the  voters  on  the  Sunday? — I did. 

5775.  Was  that'after  the  service  ? — When  they  had  come  out. 

5776.  Did  you  hear  him  address  any  language  to  the  voters,  this  priest,  on  that 

Sunday  r — I heard  him  speaking  to  them,  and  one  of  them  came  over  and  said 

Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  not  state  that. 


5777.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Did  you  hear  him  yourself  speaking  to  the 
voters  ? — I did  not  hear  the  words  used  ; I saw  him  and  I heard  him  using  words, 
but  I could  not  distinctly  say  what  they  were. 

5778.  Where  was  he  addressing  voters  on  the  Sunday  ? — In  the  street. 

5779.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan? — Well. 

5780.  That  is  the  priest  from  Kilmena? — Yes. 

5781.  On  that  Sunday,  while  you  were  at  Newport,  did  you  see  the  Rev.  Luke 
Ryan  in  that  town  ? — I did. 

5782.  Had  he  any  mob  with  him  ? — He  had. 

5783.  Where  was  he  with  reference  to  the  mob? — He  was  at  the  door  of  a 
public-house  giving  them  whiskey. 

5784.  The  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  ? — Yes,  he  was. 

5785.  At  what  time  of  the  Sunday  was  that? — It  must  have  been  between  three 
and  four  o’clock. 

5786.  Did  you  see  him  dispensing  this  whiskey? — I did. 

5787.  By  the  Committee.]  To  anybody  in  particular,  or  to  anybody  who  chose 
to  come  up  and  get  it  ? — There  were  a number  of  persons  around  the  house  and 
around  him,  and  he  was  serving  out  the  whiskey  to  them. 

5788.  To  anybody  who  chose  to  take  it? — Yes. 

5789.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Had  he  a jug  of  whiskey  in  his  hands? — He  had  a 
jug  of  whiskey  in  his  hand. 

5790.  Was  he  dispensing  that  whiskey  to  the  mob  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded?— He  was. 


5791.  Did  you  go  up  to  the  mob,  right  up  to  the  mob  ? — I did. 

5792.  With  what  view  ; what  did  you  say  to  them  ? — To  disperse  them, 

5793.  To  request  them  to  disperse? — I had  a large  lorce  of  police  on  the  spot 
at  the  time.  The  police  seeing  the  mob  come  into  the  town  marched  over,  and 
drew  up  where  they  were  ; and  I rode  up  and  went  forward  from  the  police  to 
where  Ryan  was  and  his  mob,  and  addressed  them. 

5794.  With  what  view  did  you  address  them  ? — To  disperse  them  ; to  recom- 
mend their  leaving  the  town. 

5795.  After  this  priest  Ryan  had  given  them  the  whiskey,  and  so  on,  did  the 
men  become  excited? — They  left  the  town  very  quickly. 

5796.  What,  the  priest,  and  the  mob,  and  all  ? — No,  the  priest  remained,  but. 
the  mob  dispersed. 

5797-  How  far  is  Kilmena,  of  which  Mr.  Ryan  is  the  priest,  from  Newport? — 
h is  about  three  Irish  miles,  perhaps  more. 

5798.  Were  there  some  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  at  Newport  who  had  been  left 
for  safety  under  charge  of  your  son  ? — Yesi,  several  of  the  voters  that  were  friendly 
to  Colonel  Higgins  had  spoken  to  me  the  day  previous. 

5799=  Had  the  voters  whom  you  left  in  charge  of  your  son  been  left  there  at 
their  request?. — They  had. 

5800  How  many? — 1 could  not  say.  ] 

5801.  But,  however,  there  were  some  f — There  were. 

5802.  Where  was  your  son’s  house,  witjh  reference  to  this  mob  where  Mr.  Ryan 
Was ; where  was  your  son’s  house  ? — Ab$ut  half  a mile. 
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5803.  By  the  Committee .]  About  half  a mile  from  Newport  ?— Yes. 

5804.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Do  you  know  of  any  business  that  Mr.  Ryan  could 
have  had  there  on  the  Sunday  afternoon  with  this  mob  ? — To  bring  them  home 
again. 

5805.  To  bring  the  voters  ?— Yes. 

5806.  Having  given  them  this  whiskey,  and  the  police  having  appeared,  the 
mob  dispersed,  and  Mr.  Ryan  remained? — He  did. 

5807.  Where  did  he  go,  did  you  observe? — Into  the  town,  across  the  bridge. 
There  is  a river  divides  the  town  of  Newport,  and  he  was  on  one  side  of  the 
river,  and  after  the  mob  dispersed  he  went  across  the  bridge,  into  the  main  por- 
tion of  the  town. 

5808.  On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  7th  and  8th  ot  April,  did  you  attend  the 
polling  at  Castlebar? — I did. 

5809.  Did  you  see  this  same  priest  Ryan,  of  Kilmena,  acting  in  any  way  in  the 
booths,  in  any  capacity  ? — I did. 

5810.  What  was  this  priest  doing  in  the  booths? — He  was  acting  as  poll  agent, 
or  poll  clerk,  for  Mr.  Moore. 

5811.  Did  you  observe  him  bringing  up  any  voters?— I did. 

5812.  Bringing  voters  to  the  poll? — Yes,  that  is  what  I mean,  bringing  them 
up ; and  when  they  voted  he  would  pat  them  on  the  back,  and  “ God  bless’" 

them.  . . 

5813.  Was  that  going  on  nearly  the  whole  time  you  were  there;  this  mail 

acting  in  that  way? — Yes. 

5814.  I read  to  the  Committee,  when  I had  the  honour  of  making  my  opening 
statement,  a placard,  which  has  not  been  proved,  “ Mayo  Election  j”  aid  you 
see  the  placard,  of  which  that  is  a copy,  posted  upon  Mr.  Moore’s  committee- 
room  ( handing  the  same  to  the  Witness ) ? — I did. 

5815.  By  the  Committee.]  Is  that  the  one  signed  by  the  three  bishops?— 
No. 

5816.  Where  was  it  posted? — On  the  committee-room  of  Mr.  Moore  and 

Captain  Palmer;  hut  I saw  it  on  several  parts  of  the  town. 

5817.  Mr,  Edwin  James-]  Is  this  a copy,  in  the  “ Mayo  Constitution,  otthe 
placard  which  you  saw  ? — It  is. 

5818.  I will  read  it:  e‘  At  a meeting  .of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  ot  iuam. 
Killala,  and  Achonry,  held  at  Armstrong’s  Hotel,  on  Monday,  23d  March,  the 
Venerable  the  Archdeacon  of  Tuam  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted : Resolved,  ‘ That  it  is  the  unanimous  determination  ot 
this  meeting  that  our  trusted  and  faithful  representative,  George  H.  Moore, 
should  receive  the  strenuous  and  cordial  support  of  the  clergy  and  people  of  this 
great  county  at  the  coming  election,  and  that  we  deem  it  our  imperative  duty, 
imposed  upon  us  by  our  relations  with  our  respective  faithful  flocks,  to  recom- 
mend to  them  in  the  strongest  terms  to  repudiate  the  pretensions  of  Coione 
Ousely  Higgins,  who  by  his  wholesale  and  unscrupulous  violation  of  the  mo= 
solemn  pledges  has  betrayed  the  interests  of  a noble  but  too  confiding  con 
stituency ; and  that  for  the  purpose  of  expelling  him  from  the  representation  o 
this  county,  we  therefore  pledge  ourselves  to  give  our  strenuous  and  active  &up^ 
port  to  any  other  candidate  who  may  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the  electors,  except, 
the  same  be  a notorious  and  reckless  violator  of  public  and  solemn  engagemen 
Resolved,  ‘That  our  chairman  take  such  steps  as  he  may  think  proper  to  ascei 
tain  to  what  extent  we  may  expect  the  support  of  the  third  candidate  who  may 
be  in  the  field,  and  communicate  the  results  to  one  clergyman  at  least  in  e'ei) 
barony,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible ; and  that  in  the  event  of  that  suppo^ 
being  satisfactory,  such  candidate  be  cordially  supported  by  us.’  Res0  ve  , 

‘ That  election  committees  be  forthwith  organized  in  the  several  baronies  to  car  3 
into  effect  the  object  recommended  in  the  foregoing  resolutions,  and  that 
committees  adopt  such  measures  severally  as  will  secure  the  return  of  Mr.  Moor? 
with  as  little  pecuniary  expense  to  hin^self  as  possible,  as  a mark  of  their 
esteem  for  his  talents  and  services  as  a representative  of  this  county,  ^es  > 
* That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  to  Monday  next,  the  30th  inst.,  and  that 
clergy  and  freeholders  of  the  county  are  hereby  earnestly  invited  to  attend  on 
occasion.’”  I observe  that  that  is  signed  only  by  clergy.  Martin  Browne, c 
man  ; Richard  Hosty,  P.  Greene,  and  H.  Cahill,  all  priests,  I believe  r Ext  p 
the  first;  he  is  a dean  or  archdeacon.  ■ ■ . 
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5819.  By  the  Committee.]  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  that  on  Sir  it.  O'Donnell. 

Captain  Palmer’s,  or  on  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room? — I did.  

-820.  Was  the  same  room  the  committee-room  for  the  two  gentlemen  ? — 2 July  ’857- 

There  were  two  committee-rooms,  but  they  were  both  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 

5821.  Divided  ?— They  were. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Mr.  Karslake  admitted  the  authenticity 
of  the  placard  just  read. 

Mr.  Karslake  stated  that  he  could  not  deny  that  such  a placard  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  election,  the  witness  having  so  stated. 

5822.  Mr.  Edwin  James.’]  Did  you  see  that  placarded  about  ?— I did. 

5823.  Did  you  observe  acting  at  the  election  any  legal  agent  for  Mr.  Moore, 
or  any  persons  besides  priests  ? — None. 

5824.  No  legal  agent?— No  ; I saw  much  better  agents  though. 

5825.  Who  were  they? — The  priests, 

5826.  As  far  as  you  observed,  were  the  priests  acting  in  the  conduct  of  the 
election  at  the  booths,  in  bringing  up  the  electors  ? 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question  as  too  general. 

Mr.  James  was  heard  in  support  of  the  question,  and  referring  to  the 
placard,  submitted  that  it  had  been  read  as  posted  upon  Moore  and  Palmer  s 
committee-room. 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  placard  being  at  present  received,  as  posted 
upon  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room.  It  could  not  be  taken  to  be  so 
before  the  cross-examination.  He  merely  admitted  that  the  placard  existed 
at  the  time  of  the  election.  It.  was  not  yet  shown  that  Mr.  Moore  adopted 
that  placard,  or  was  responsible  for  it. 

Mr.  Edwin  James  was  further  beard  in  support  of  the  admissibility  of  the 
evidence,  submitting  that  the  placard  must  be  taken  as  adopted  by  Mr. 

Moore. 


Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  reply. 

5827.  Now,  in  what  town  was  this  that  you  have  been  speaking  of;  where  do 

you  say  this  occurred  r — Castlebar.  , , 

5828.  On  whose  house  did  you  see  it  ’-Armstrong  s Hotel,  and  several 

others.  , , . , T •+ 

5829.  Give  us  the  names  of  any  particular  place  where  you  saw  it 1 saw  it 

in  different  parts  of  the  town.  ..  T jm 

5830.  But  particularly  on  Armstrong’s  Hotel,  you  say  r— 1 did. 

5831.  Committee.]  Did  you  see  it  on  another  house  known  to  be  the  com- 
mittee-room of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer  ? — 1 can  t say  that  I did. 

5832.  Mr.  Karslake.}  You  saw  it  on  Armstrong  s Hotel  —1  did. 

5833.  On  what  day  did  yon  see  it  on  Armstrong  s Hotel  ?— It  was  either  the 
day  or  the  day  after  it  was  published. 

5834.  On  what  day  in  the  course  of  the  election  old  you  first  see  1.  on  Arm- 

strong’s  Hotel  ? — I can’t  say.  . . „ -n  f a 

5835.  Was  it  before  the  nomination,  or  after  the  nomination?— Before  the 

nomination.  _ , ,,  „ T 

5836.  How  long  before  the  nomination  ! — It  was  at  last,  as  well  as  I 

remember.  „ , . r . i 

5837.  Was  that  the  last  time  you  saw  it  ? — Oh,  I have  seen  it  frequen  y , 

saw  it  during  the  election  there.  ., 

5838.  On  Armstrong’s  Hotel?— Yes,  and  through  the  town ; I saw  it  00  the 

court-house.  . , „ . . Hk, 

5839.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  saw  it  on  Armstrong  s Hotel  at 

time  of  the  election? — I will.  . _ mi 

5840.  From  a week  before  to  the  time  of  the  election  r 1 "'ill.  That 
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5841.  That  is  the  Monday?— Yes. 

5842.  You  say  that  that  was  Mr.  Moore  s committee-room  !—L  believe  so. 

5843.  You  say  you  believe  so?  Yes.  ^ 

584-4.  Do  you  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  r— I do. 

5845.  How  do  you  know  it? — The  placard  that  was  over  the  room  was 
“ Moore  and  Palmer  over  the  house,  a large  placard. 

5846.  On  Armstrong’s  Hotel  ? Yes.  £._r  , , 

5847.  What  was  the  inscription  upon  that  placard  ? — ' Moore  and  Palmer.’ 

5848.  Were  those  the  words  ?— Something  to  that  effect. 

5849.  Were  those  the  words,  “Moore  and  Palmer”? — Certainly  those  words 

^5850-  Was  there  anything  besides  that  on  the  placard  ? — Placard  is  not  the 
right  name  ; it  was  a large  inscription  outside  of  the  house. 

5851.  Was  it  on  paper,  or  what? — It  was  on  canvass. 

5852.  Pasted  on  to  the  house? — Yes. 

5853.  “ Moore  and  Palmer”? — Yes. 

5S54.  When  did  you  see  that? — I think  it  was  “ Hurrah  for  Moore  and 
Palmer.”  Some  words  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  James.  I will  prove  by  20  witnesses  that  it  was  their  committee-room. 
Mr.  Kar slake.  I am  instructed  that  it  was  not. 

Mr.  James.  It  has  been  called  the  committee-room  in  the  evidence  every 
day. 

5855.  Mr.  Karslake. ] Was  that  all  that  you  saw  on  the  house  to  induce  you 
to  say  that  it  was  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room?— His  friends  used  to 
resort  there. 

5856.  Committee.']  Whose  friends  ?— Moore’s  friends. 

58^7.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Then  were  they  Mr.  Palmer’s  friends  also  ?— Yes. 
5858.  You  have  seen  persons  who  were  friends  of  Mr.  Palmer  go  in  and 
out  of  that  room  ? — I have. 

5S59.  Is  that  your  only  reason  for  saying,  of  your  own  knowledge,  that  this 
was  the  committee-room  of  Mr.  Moore  ' — Yes. 

5860.  That  is  the  only  reason? — Those  two  reasons. 

5861.  That  you  have  seen  friends,  who  were  joint  friends  of  Mr.  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Moore,  go  out  of  the  committee-room? — Resorting  there. 

5862.  And  vou  saw  this  canvass,  “Hurrah  for  Mocre  and  Palmer”.-’ 

Yes.  " , * f 

5863.  Committee.]  The  words  “committee-room’  were  not  on  any  part  ot 
the  building? — I will  not  swear  positively. 

5864.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  have  told  us  that  they  were  not ; that  the  inscrip- 
tion was,  “ Hurrah  for  Moore  and  Palmer  ” ? — Certainly  not ; I said  I saw  those 
words,  but  I could  not  tell  all  the  words  that  were  there  ; there  is  no  doubt  that 
it  was  their  committee-room  ; I will  swear  that  it  was  the  committee -room  or 
Moore  and  Palmer. 

Mr.  James  stated  that  he  would  at  once  call  a gentleman  who  would  prove 
the  committee-room-in  question  to  have  been  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmers 
committee  -room. 

John  Griffin,  Esq.,  called  in ; anti  further  Examined  by  Mr.  James, 
as  follows : 


5865.  YOU  were  the  Agent  for  Colonel  Higgins  ?— Yes. 

5866.  Do  you  know  this  committee-room  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer  e 

Yes,  _ . 

5867.  :Do  you  know  whether  it  was  the  committee-room  of  Mr.  Moore  an . 

Mr.  Palmer  ? — Whenever  I went  to  Castlebar  l went  to  Armstrong’s  note  » 
I had  a conversation  with  Mr. -Armstrong,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was  their 
room.  _ , . f 

5868.  Committee.]  At  other  times,  you  mean? — Yes;  I was  in  the  ha-bit  0 

stopping  there.  ...  , 

5S69.  Mr.  James.]  Did  you  see  any  inscription  outside,  or  any  amcne 
placard  ? — When  I went  to  Castlebar  I saw  that  placard.  gut 
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5S70.  But  about  the  committee-room  ; was  there  anything  outside  to. intimate  j,  Griffin,. Esq, 
that  it  was  a comm itt e-room  or  not? — There  was.  

5871.  Outside  the  hotel  ? — Outside  Armstrong’s  hotel.  2 July  1857. 

5872.  What  was  that? — Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room  in  print;  and 
“Hurrah  for  Moore  and  Palmer,”  and  “Hurrah  for  Palmer  and  Moore,” 
reversed,  so  that  one  should  not  have  precedence  of  the  other. 

5873.  The  same  inscription  outside,  whatever  it- was,  as  in  Ballinrohe? — The 
same. 

Further  Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Kar slake. 

5874.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  so  ? — Yes. 

5875.  When  did  you  see  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room  ? — I saw  it  in 
print  attached  to  a blind  window  on  Armstrong’s  Hotel. 

5876.  Committee .]  Do  you  a mean  a blind  window  or  a window  blind  r- — A 
closed  window  ; I was  not  in  Castlebar  at  the  nomination  or  during  the  polling; 
but  I saw  the  remains  of  it  on  the  hotel. 

5877.  Mr.  Karslahe.]  Were  you  at  Castlebar  at  any  time  during  the  election? 

No;  I was  there  immediately  after. 

5878.  Wereyou  there  between  thetime  of  the  nomination  and  the  closeof  the  pollr 
—I  was  in  Castlebar  on  the  2d  of  April ; that  was  the  day  before  the  nomination. 

5879.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Moore  in  Castlebar  during  that  time  t — No,  I did 

not.  _ . . 

5880.  Then  when  was  it  that  you  saw  the  window  blind  or  the  blind  window 
with  “ Moore  and  Palmer”  ?— I went  to  Castlebar  immediately  after  the  election ; 

I think  in  two  or  three  days  after  I saw  the  same  committee-room,  and  I saw  that 
placard  intact. 

5881.  That  was  after  the  election  ?— Yes. 

5882.  Mr.  James.']  In  the  blind  window  r — Yes,  after  the  election;  I saw 
them  in  Ballinrohe  loo. 

5883.  Committee.']  Were  there  any  speeches  made  by  either  of  the  candidates 

at  this  hotel  ? — I was  not  present  there.  _ 

5884.  Mr.  James.]  After  the  election  there  was  a bill  remaining  on  this  blind 
window, Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room  Yes,  and  I dare  say  to  this 
day  they  are  there  ; but  none  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  were  there  at  all. 


Sir  Richard  O'Donnell , re-called  ; and  further  Examined. 

5885.  Committee .]  WERE  you  at  Castlebar  during  the  electiou  r— I was. 

5, S86.  The  last  witness  could  not  say  a word  about  it,  because  lie  was  not  at 
the  election ; did  you  see  either  of  the  candidates  during  the  election  speaking 
from  the  window  of  Armstrong’s  Hotel?— I will  not  speak  positively  to  that;  1 
have  a faint  recollection  of  it,  but  I cannot  speak  positively;  I now  recollect 
that  I did  see  Mr.  Moore  speaking  from  the  window  ; I did  hear  Mr.  Moore  speak 
from  the  windows  of  that  hotel.  . 

5887.  Mr.  Karslake.]  When  did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore  speak  from  that  window  ? 

—During  the  election.  , _ _ , . rp  , 

5888.  What  day  ? — I can’t  say  whether  it  was  the  Monday  or  the  iuesday. 

5889.  Or  the  Wednesday  ?— There  was  no  Wednesday,  the  election  was  over 

on  Tuesday  evening.  . , - T 

5890.  Was  it  on  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday  that  you  heard  him  there  r— 1 

think  so.  , _ „ _ 

5891.  Will  you  swear  that  it  was  either  on  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday  r— 1 
will  not  swear  it,  but  I will  swear  that  I saw  him  there  addressing  the  mob. 

5892.  From  Armstrong’s  Hotel  ?— 1 have*  from  oue  of  the  windows  ot  Arm- 
strong’ s Hotel.  ? ■ _ , 

5893.  From  one  of  the  windows  of  Armstrong’s  Hotel  r I have. 

5894.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  at  that  time  he  was  addressing  the  mob.  the 
placard  was  in  the  hotel  ? — I am  sure  it  was. 

5895.  Was  it  within  his  sight  at  the  time  ? — No,  it  could  not  have  been. 

5896.  It  could  not  have  been  ? — Unless  he  had  it  in  his  hands. 

5897.  From  the  mere  position  of  the  placard  he  could  not  have  seen  itr 
No. 

5898.  Ail  you  heard  him  do  was  address  the  people  from  that  room  ?— That 

is  all.  „ . 

• 0.53-Sess.  2.  c c 2 5899.  Committee.] 
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5899.  Committee.']  Could  Mr.  Moore  have  gone  into  the  house  without  seeing 
the  placard  ? — Well,  he  might. 

5900.  Mr.  James.]  As  far  as  you  observed,  were  the  priests  attending  in  the 
conduct  of  the  election  at  the  booths,  in  bringing  up  the  electors  ?— They  were. 

5901.  The  priests  were  attending  in  the  conduct  of  voters  to  the  booth  durino- 
the  election  ? — -Yes. 

5902.  Do  you  know  of  any  legal  agent  at  all  whom  Mr.  Moore  had? — No. 

5903.  Or  did  you  see  any  legal  agent  employed  in  bringing  up  voters,  except 
the  priests  ? — No. 

5904.  Committee,]  You  mean  to  say,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  yen  did  not  hear 
of  Mr.  Moore  having  any  legal  agent? — I did  not. 

5905.  Mr.  James.]  Or  see  any  one? — I did  not. 

5906.  Did  you  see  any  other  persons  but  priests  actively  employed  in  bring- 
ing up  voters  to  the  poll,  and  in  the  booths,  and  so  on  ? — A few. 

5907.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any  notion  of  the  number  of  priests  whom 
you  saw  during  the  election,  employed  in  bringing  up  voters,  and  actively  engaged 
in  the  election? — I could  not. 

5908.  Just  approximate;  how  many  should  you  be  safe  in  saying;  how  many 
priests  were  actively  engaged  ; how  many  polling-booths  were  yon  at  ? — I only 
attended  the  two. 

5909.  Which  were  those? — Carra  and  Burrishale. 

5910.  Now,  therefore,  at  that  polling-place  for  those  two  baronies,  how  many 
priests  at  that  place  alone  should  you  say  were  actively  engaged  at  the  poll  ? — 
I could  not  say. 

591 1.  Did  you  see  one,  or  two,  or  five ; we  want  something  approximating  the 
number? — I have  seen  eight  or  nine  together. 

5912.  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan? — I did. 

5913.  Did  you  see  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Curley? — I did  not  during  the  election. 

5914.  I am  speaking  of  the  booths? — No. 

591 5.  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  at  the  booths? — I did. 

5916.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hosty,  the  gentleman  who  signed  one  of  those  placards ? 
— 1 have  no  doubt  I did,  hut  I can’t  say  positively. 

5917.  Do  you  know  the  R-ev.  Mr.  Cahill? — I do  not  know  him,  but  I know 
that  I did  see  him. 

5918.  How  many  priests  should  you  say  you  saw,  as  far  as  you  could  tell, 
in  active  operation  at  the  polling? — Seven  or  eight. 

5919.  Are  you  safe  in  saying  that  number? — Oh,  certainly;  they  used  to  link 
the  freeholders  up  to  the  poll  in  both  baronies,  in  both  places. 

5920.  Now,  I think  that  the  result  of  the  poll;  you  have  ascertained  that  cor- 
rectly ; 404  voters  were  unpolled  ? — Yes. 

5921.  Four  hundred  and  four  did  not  poll  at  all ; remained  unpolled  ? — T'es. 

5922.  Committee.]  In  the  whole  county  ? — In  the  whole  county. 

5923.  Mr.  James.]  Now  1,041  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes,  1,041  {re- 
f erring  to  a document.) 

5924.  Mr.  Kar slake.]  What  is  that ; is  it  an  abstract  which  you  made  yourself? 
— Yes. 

592.5.  From  where? — From  the  original  documents. 

5926.  Mr.  James.]  Now,  the  majority  of  Mr.  Moore  over  Colonel  Higgins  was 
128?— Yes. 

5927.  Nowwhat  number  of  promises  had  you  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Over  1,200. 

5928.  Mr.  Karslake. j Were  they  promised  to  yourself? — Yes. 

5929.  To  you  personally? — No,  1 would  not  say  that. 

5930.  I said  to  you  yourself,  and  you  said,  “Yes  ;**  do  you  mean  to  say  that 
you  had  1,200? — I am  not  aware  that  I said  1,200. 

5931.  Committee.]  Do  you  know  that  yourself? — I know  positively  that  there 
were  1,200,  and  more,  promised  voters  to  Colonel  Higgins. 

5932.  Mr.  James.]  You  were  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  of  course  this 
matter  came  within  your  particular  province? — It  did. 

5933-  State  how  you  ascertained  that  you  had  promises  enough  to  place 
Colonel  Higgins  in  a large  majority? — I canvassed  the  county  with  Colonei 
Higgins,  and  it  was  upon  that  canvass  that  I ascertained  the  amount  of  supports 
that  we  could  depend  upon. 

5934.  Committee.]  That  you  thought  you  could  depend  upon  ?— -Tbatwe  thought 
we  could  depend  upon. 

4935.  Mr.  James. J 
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5935.  Mr.  James.']  From  the  best  inquiry  you  could  make,  of  your  knowledge  Sli 

you  believe  that  to  be  the  fact  ?— I do. 

,-'036.  After  this  excitement  began,  and  these  priests  led  these  mobs,  and  so 
on^wliich  have  been  detailed  over  and  over  again,  did  you  find  that  the  men  fell 
back,  and  would  not  vote ; the  voters  ? — I did. 

5937-  lar"e  numbers? — Yes;  for  example,  in  Castlebar  we  had  over 
0 /promises,  and  not  more  than  five  or  six  fulfilled  their  promises. 

" 5938-  Mr.  Karslake.]  Were  these  promises  to  yourself  ? — They  were  every  one 
io  mv  presence  to  Colonel  Higgins. 

5939.  Mr.  James.]  You  found  the  voters  fall  back?— Yes,  several  that  voted 
aoainst  Colonel  Higgins,  and  who  promised  their  votes,  told  me  afterwards  the 

reason  why.  . 

5940.  Now,  you  found  that  yourself ; state  what  occurred,  and  not  the  reasons 
that,  were  given  to  you  afterwards ; now  did  you  find  that  after  these  riots  and 
these  mobs,  such  as  you  have  detailed,  commenced  ?— I did. 

5941.  That  the  men  would  not  vote  ?— Decidedly,  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

5942.  Did  you  find  that  men  who  promised  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  also 
after  these  riots  and  excitement  commenced,  voted  for  Mr.  Moore ; gave  their 
vote  fi»r  Mr.  Moore?— Very  few. 

5943-  Tou  say  that  you  had  reason  to  believe  that  you  could  calculate  on 
1,200  and  how  many? — Between  1,230  and  1,250. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

5944.  Now,  Sir  Richard,  I want  to  know  about,  these  promises.  You  say  that 
you  had  reason  to  know — 1 want  to  know  what  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge 
—the  number  of  votes  that  were  promised  to  you  personally  of  your  own  kuow- 
ledge? — 1 cannot  accurately  state  that. 

5945.  Have  you  canvassed  at  other  elections  ? — I have. 

5946.  Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you  at  other  elections  to  have  a promise  ot  a 
vote, and  to  find  that  promise  broken? — Yes. 

5947.  Frequently,  I suppose  ?— Yes.  . 

5948.  As  you  spoke  of  Castlebar  last,  when  was  it  that  you  canvassed  Castle- 
bar?— The  21st,  I think  it  was  ; yes,  it  was.  _ j 

5949.  Were  any  of  the  persons  whom  you  then  canvassed  tenants  ot  Lord 

Lucan’s?— Yes.  , , , , , * 

5950.  Do  YOU  know  that  Lord  Lucan,  after  you  canvassed  Castlebar  declared 

himself  as  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore? — I should  hope  he  did  not  inteifere  in  t.  e 
election  at  all.  ,T 

5951.  Do  you  know  that  he  declared  himself  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore  ; never 

mind  what  you  hoped  ? — 1 cannot  say.  , t>  1 • t j 

5952.  You  do -not  know  it?— I knew  he  was  a friend  of  Mr.  Palmers  ; I dare 

say  he  did.  . a 

5953-  Do  you  think  that  is  an  answer  to  my  question,  Sir  tticnara  . 

5954.  Mr.  James.]  Were  you  present,  and  did  Lord  Lucan  do  it  in  your  pre- 
sence?— Certainly  not.  _ , •«. 

5955-  Mr.  Karslake.]  Then  you  do  not  know  it  t I do  not  know  it 
5956.  Were  many  ot  the  persons  whom  you  canvassed  Lord  Lucan  s tenants. 

5957-  Were  they  all  7— Well,  I dare  say  they  were  ; Castlebar  belongs  to  Lord 

5958.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  they  were  25  tenants  of  Lord  Lucan?— I can- 

not  say.  . c 

5959.  Do  you  believe  them  to  be?— I dare  say  they  were  ; one  of  them  is  a 
tenant  of  my  own. 

5960.  And  Lord  Lucan’s  also,  perhaps  t Yes.  . 

5961-  Now,  when  was  it  that  you  held  your  first  meeting  with  other  persons 

to  declare  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — In  Castlebar  r _ 

5962.  Anywhere.— Well,  I do  not  understand  the  question. 

5963.  Where  was  it  that  you  and  other  gentlemen  met  to  declare  that  you 

would  support  Colonel  Higgins  at  the  election  ’—Well,  it  was  at  Castlebar,  on 
the  20th,  we  met.  ,,  _ . . 

5964.  Where  did  you  meet:— We  met  at  a house;  really  I do  not  know  the 

name  of  the  man  that  the  house  belongs  to.  -rylfj 

o.53-Sess.  2.  CC  3 59°5*  " 
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5965.  Did  you  and  those  gentlemen  meet  upon  several  occasions  ?— We  did  • 
some  of  them. 

5066.  Had  you  a committee-room? — We  had. 

5067.  And  was  that  where  the  meetings  took  place  ? — It  was. 

5968.  At  Cooly's  house  ? — Yes,  Cooly’s  ; that  is  the  name  of  the  man. 

5969-  Now,  you  acted  as  chairman  to  the  committee,  I believe,  did  you  not? 
— I did  ; chairman  of  Colonel  Higgin’s  committee. 

5970.  Was  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland,  deputy-sheriff,  on  that  committee  ?— Every 
friend  of  Colonel  Higgins  was  named  on  that  committee. 

5971.  Answer  my  question ; was  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  a member  of  that 
committee? — If  you  show  me  the  list,  I will  tell  it  you. 

5972.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  him  attending  the  rommitteer 
— I did  not ; to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  I did  not.  I saw  his  brother 
Charles  there. 

5973.  Was  Captain  Brabazon  a member  of  that  committee?— I saw  him 
there. 

5974.  He  used  to  act  as  a member  of  the  committee,  did  lie  not: — He  was 
there  once. 

5975.  When  you  were? — I was. 

5976.  Now,  is  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  an  agent  of  Lord  Dillon’s  ? — I believe 
not. 

5977.  Charles  Strickland  ?— Charles  is  the  agent,  his  brother. 

5978.  Now,  then,  at  Ballina;  that  you  canvassed  on  the  17th  of  March  ?— 17th 
and  18th.  I did  not  canvass. 

5979.  Had  you  given  notice  that  you  were  going  to  attend  there  ? — No. 

5980.  You  had  not? — No. 

598 1 . What  time  did  you  arrive  there  on  the  1 7VI1  of  March  ? — Early  in  the 
day. 

5982.  Did  you  canvass  any  of  the  electors  during  the  day? — No  ; some  of  the 
electors  that  came  into  the  room  where  Colonel  Higgins  was  were  canvassed  by 
Colonel  Higgins  ; a few  of  the  electors  came  in  to  call  upon  him. 

5983.  Committee .]  Came  into  the  hotel? — Came  into  the  hotel. 

5984.  Mr.  Kar slake.']  Then  you  did  not  go  out  for  the  purpose  of  canvassing  at 
all : — We  attempted  it. 

598.5.  You  attempted  it? — Yes. 

5986.  Was  it  at  the  time  that  you  say  this  person  was  walking  with  the  crowd, 
a man  whom  you  call  the  clerk  of  the  chapel? — No. 

5987.  Had  you  attempted  it  before  that? — We  had. 

598.5.  Upon  your  attempting  it,  tell  us  what  occurred? — We  were  advised 
not. 

59S9.  Did  you. go  outside  the  house  at  all  and  commence  a canvass:  No; 
Colonel  Higgins  went  to  the  steps  of  the  door,  and  when  he  came  out  the  people 
received  him  very  kindly  at  first.  These  two  priests  and  this  man  that  you  allude 
to  walking  beside  him,  went  through  the  crowd,  and  they  cried  out  “ Castle-hack, 
and  names  of  that  kind,  and  irritated  him. 

5990.  Did  he  attempt  to  go  out  again  in  the  course  of  that  afternoon  i No. 

5991.  Now,  what  time  did  you  leave  that  day  ?— That  was  the  18th. 

5992.  I am  talking  first  of  the  1 7th  ? — You  are  talking  of  a clerk  and  so  am  I, 
but  I must  take  you  to  the  18th. 

5993.  On  the  17th  you  say  you  got  in  in  the  morning?— We  did. 

5994.  And  some  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  came  in  and  were  canvassed  by 
you  ? — Yes  ; we  were  about  canvassing  the  town,  and  were  recommended  not  to 
do  so. 

5995-  Was  the  first  thing  you  did  upon  coining  into  Ballina  ; did  some  of  your 
friends  meet  you  therein  the  room? — No,  they  came  in  to  us. 

5996.  Some  of  your  friends  came  in  and  met  you  in  the  room?- — Yes,  they 
did. 

599 7*  You  sat  for  them  for  some  time? — No,  we  were  going  out  at  first. 

5998.  Did  you  go  out? — We  did  not. 

5999.  Did  you  attempt  to  go  out  the  whole  of  that  day  ? — We  did  not ; '?e 

were  told 

6000.  Never  mind  what  you  were  told ; you  had  a reason,  but  you  did  not  go 
out  ? — We  did  not. 

6001.  Then 
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6001.  Then  the  next  thing,  you  say,  you  went  down  to  the  steps  of  the  hotel  ? Sir  JR.  O'  Donnell. 

—Yes.  

6002.  Was  that  for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  persons  there? — No;  2 July  1857. 

canvassing- 

6003.  They  received  you  well? — At  first  a few  of  the  crowd  cheered  for 
Colonel  Higgins. 

6004.  What  time  of  the  day  was  it  ? — In  the  morning. 

6005.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  that  day‘? — After  this  happened ; a con- 
siderable time  after  it  happened. 

6006.  Can  you  tell  tne  at  what  hour  of  the  day  you  left? — I cannot. 

6007.  Did  you  attempt  to  canvass  at  all  that  day  ? — We  were  most  anxious. 

6008.  Did  you  attempt  it,  I ask?— We  could  not. 

6009.  But  is  that  an  answer  to  my  question  ? — I should  say  it  is. 

6010.  You  think  so? — I do. 

6oti.  Then  you  did  not  ? — No. 

6012.  That  is  what  I wanted  to  know? — You  must  not  forget  that  I am  an 
Irishman. 

6013.  I am  sure  I could  not  forget  that;  now,  then,  on  the  18th,  I think  it  was, 
that  you  canvassed  Crossmolina? — It  was  on  the  i8tb. 

6014.  How  far  is  that  from  Ballina? — Not  many  miles. 

6015.  That  conveys  no  impression  to  my  mind  at  all ; can  you  tell  me  about  how 
many  r — I should  think  about  five  or  six. 

6016.  Did  you  complete  your  canvass  there  on  that  day? — Yes,  we  canvassed 
the  neighbourhoods. 

6017.  Now,  on  the  19th,  the  next  day,  you  went  to  Killala?— We  did. 

6018.  In  those  two  districts,  I suppose,  on  the  18th  and  igth,  you  got  140 
promises? — I am  certain  we  did,  and  more. 

6019.  Now  give  me  the  distance  between  Ballina  and  Killala? — About  seven 
miles;  about  six  or  seven  miles. 

6020.  Committee.]  Irish  miles  ?• — Yes,  about  that. 

6021.  Mr.  Karsh ke.]  Was  it  at  Killala  you  got  the  support  of  the  Protestant 
ministers? — We  did. 

6022.  You  are  a Protestant  yourself?— I am.  I think  it  is  the  Dean  of  Killala 
that  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  and  we  got  also  the  support  of  some  more  Pro- 
testant clergymen. 

6023.  And  also  of  a dissenting  minister ?— Yes,  Mr.  Jackson;  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Jackson. 

6024.  Now,  then,  at  Castlebar  I think  you  have  given  us  your  canvass  : — 

Yes. 

6025.  Now  tell  me;  on  the  31st,  the  Tuesday,  you  went  to  Ballyhaunis?— 

Yes. 

6026.  Did  you  know  that  it  was  the  market  day  ? — When  I got  there  I did. 

6027.  Did  you  go  therewith  the  object  of  meeting  the  people  at  the  market?— 

I dare  sav  Colonel  Higgins  did,  but  I did  not  know  it;  I do  not  know  whether  he 
did  or  not. 

6028.  Will  you  tell  me  wliat  the  number  of  freeholders  living  in  Ballynaums 

might  be? — I cannot.  . 

6029.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  there  are  more  than  two  voters  in  Bally- 
haunis?— l can. 

6030.  How  many  ? — We  canvassed  a great  many  more. 

6031.  But  you  sometimes  canvass  men  who  are  not  voters? — It  is  a great  mis- 
take if  you  do,  particularly  if  the  time  were  short. 

6032.  Are  there  six  voters  now  in  Ballyhaunis? — I will  not  say. 

6033.  You  say  there  was  a considerable  crowd  there  r — Yes,  very  ; there  were 
over  2,000. 

6034.  Did  you  see  a great  number  of  persons  brought  in  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Strickland  ? — I did  not.  " 

6035.  Did  you  see  many  of  Lord  Dillon’s  tenantry  there  . I did. 

6036.  Were  they  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  t They  were. 

6037.  Had  they  been  brought  in  there  to  your  knowledge  by  arrangement  tor 

the  purpose  of  meeting  vou  ?— No.  ^ _ , 

6038.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland,  and  did  Captam  Brabazon,  accompany 
you  to  that  place  ? — No,  we  met  them  there. 

6039.  Were  they  there? — They  were. 

o-53-Sess.  2.  C c 4 
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6040.  They  met  you  there  by  appointment? — Yes,  I should  sav  so. 

6041.  Did  you  make  a speech  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins  at  that  place?—! 
did  ; I did  my  best. 

6042.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  do  so  ? — I think  he  did. 

6043.  And  did  Captain  Brabazon  ? — I think  so. 

6044.  Mr.  James.]  We  will  admit  that. 


604.5.  Mr.  Karslalce .]  Sir  Richard  will  not  admit  it? — Sir  Richard  will  admit 
whatever  he  knows,  and  nothing  else. 

6046.  Did  you  all  speak  ? — They  did  not. ; Colonel  Higgins  was  not  allowed  to 
speak. 

6047.  Did  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland,  Captain  Brabazon,  and  yourself  speak? 

I did,  and  I believe  the  others  did,  but  I would  not  say  positively. 

6048.  Now,  then,  this  was  after  Mr.  Geraty  had  spoken  ; did  you  speak? Yes- 

but  half  the  numbers  were  not  there  when  I spoke. 

6049.  Half  the  numbers  were  not  there? — No,  for  there  v\  as  such  a row:  they 
began  to  fight,  and  knock  down  people,  and  kick  up  such  a row,  that  there  were 
very  few  around  us. 

6050.  They  could  not  let  you  forget  that  you  were  an  Irishman  ? — I did  not 
knock  any  one  down. 

C051.  Do  you  not  often  find  on  those  occasions  there  is  a little  excitement 
among  Irishmen  ? — Very  often. 

6052.  Then  the  excitement  that  took  place  here  was  nothing  new  to  you  ?— 
No. 


6053.  Do  you  find  that  that  sort  of  excitement  generally  follows  an  address 
made  upon  any  subject  upon  which  people  entertain  two  different  opinions  ? — 
Frequently. 

6054.  Nowq  then,  we  will  go  to  Ballyhederrcn.  There,  I think,  Colonel 
Higgins  was  fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  address  the  electors  ? — He  was,  but 
not  without  an  interruption. 

6055.  Not  without  an  interruption  ?—  And  a very  serious  one. 

6056.  Committee .]  The  last  place  you  spoke  of  was  Ballyhaunis? — Yes. 

6057.  Mr.  Karslake .]  Before  we  go  from  Ballyhaunis,  were  you  there  more  than 
one  day  ? — No. 

C05S.  How  long  was  the  speechifying  going  on  that  day ; on  both  sides  da 
you  mean? — More  than  two  hours. 

6059.  There  was  a good  field  day  for  them  there,  then  ? — It  was. 

6060.  Mr.  Geraty  is  a voter  himself,  is  he  not;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Geraty? — I do 
not  know. 

,6061.  How  many  voters  are  there  at  Ballyhederren  ? — A good  many. 

6062.  Fourteen? — In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  round  about. 

6063.  In  Ballyhederren  .?• — A good  many. 

6064.  Were  there  more  than  14 , can  you  tell  me  ? — I cannot  positively. 

6065.  Do  you  know  how  many  you  canvassed  in  the  town  ? — I know  that  we 
canvassed  them  all. 

6066.  Whether  there  were  more  than  14  you  cannot  tell  me  ? — No  ; I know 
there  were  more  than  14  there  at  the  time  Colonel  Higgins  addressed 
them. 

6067.  Was  it  a market  day  r — I think  not. 

6068.  Had  you  given  notice  of  your  intended  visit  for  the  purpose  of  canvass- 
ing ? — I did  not.  , 

6069.  Did  you  know  of  its  being  given? — I did  not;  but  I know  that  they  did 
attend  there,  and  must  have  had  notice  of  it. 

6070.  They  knew  that  you  were  coming  there,  and  they  came  to  meet  your 
They  did,  evidently. 

6071.  Now  let  us  go  to  Castlebar  ; with  respect  to  Mr.  Curley  ; do  you  know 
that  it  is  the  habit  of  the  priests  always  to  carry  their  breviary  with  thc-m  • 
believe  it  is. 

6072.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  contained  the  devotional  services  which  the 
priest  has  to  go  through  every  day  ? — I do  not  know  that ; but  I dare  sav  1 


the  case.  • „ 

6073.  As  far  as  the  breviary  is  concerned,  there  is  nothing  uncoramorn^ 
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priest  carrying  that? — Very  uncommon  for  a priest  to  shake  in  a mob  his  breviary 
to  excite  the  people. 

6074.  Is  it  uncommon  for  the  priest  to  carry  a breviary  ? — No. 

6075.  Committee.']  Is  it  a common  thing  for  a priest  to  carry  about  with  him 
bis  breviary  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

6076.  Mr.  KarslnJce.]  Now,  I think  at  the  time  you  saw  Mr.  Curley  first  he 
was  not  with  the  crowd,  but  came  towards  them? — I saw  him  at  the  head  of 
them. 

6077.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  when  you  first  saw  him  he  was  at  the  head  of 
them? — Yes;  he  came  up  towards  me,  and  I retired  home  into  Mr.  Cooley’s 
house. 

6078.  Were  you  at  the  time,  or  was  anybody  on  your  side,  addressing  the 
crowd? — 'No. 

6079.  What  were  you  doing?— Retiring  os  fast  as  I could. 

6080.  What  had  you  been  doing  before  you  retired? — I was  crossing  over, 
going  into  the  Mall. 

608 1.  Was  anybody  on  your  side  addressing  the  people? — Not  in  my  presence. 

6082.  I thought  you  said  there  was  a crowd  of  yours  collected  there? — There 
were,  on  Colonel  Higgins  and  I arriving  ; several  people  surrounded  our  room  or 
place,  and  cheered  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

6083.  Now,  you  heard  nothing  that  Mr.  Curley  said? — No. 

6084.  But  you  saw  him  at  times  hold  the  book  up  in  this  way  ( describing ) ?— 

I did,  to  the  mob. 

6085.  You  say  that  the  mob  were  following  him  at  the  time? — They  were. ^ 

6086.  You  merely  saw  the  action  ; and,  as  I understand,  heard  no  words  r 
No ; I had  heard  great  excitement ; shouting. 

6087.  Is  that  the  sort  of  excitement  that  an  Irish  mob  always  evinces? — 
Yes. 

G088.  An  Irishman,  I believe,  of  the  lower  classes,  seldom  howls  without 
flourishing  his  stick,  does  he? — I do  not  understand  you. 

6089.  Seldom  utters  an  ejaculation  without  also  flourishing  a stick  at  the  same 
moment? — I am  an  Irishman,  but  I never  carry  a stick. 

6090.  I confine  my  question  to  the  lower  orders ; is  not  that  so  with  the  lower 
orders  ? — Almost  always  so;  but  the  mob  was  very  excited,  and  used  their  sticks 
to  great  effect.  They  drove  away  every  one  that  were  around  the  house. 

6091.  The  mob  appeared  to  be  in  the  interest  of  one  side,  and  the  persons  they 
came  in  collision  with  were  in  the  interest  of  the  other? — Yes. 

6092.  And  on  those  occasions  the  weakest  generally  goes  to  the  wall  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

G093.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  ever,  in  these  Irish  mobs,  to  see  women  with 
their  hair  dishevelled  ? — Very  seldom. 

6094.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  women  now  do  not  take  a considerable 
share  in  the  excitement  that  goes  on  ? — Well,  they  do  at  times. 

6095.  And  I think  at  Castlebar  in  particular? — At  that  time,  at  that  particular 
time,  there  were  several  women  close  to  Mr.  Curley,  and  very  excited. 

6096.  And  their  hair  not  properly  dressed  ? — Not  dressed  at  all. 

6097.  Do  you  know  one  Kit  somebody',  a fishwoman?  Was  she  there?— I 

have  not  the  honour  of  her  acquaintance.  . _T 

6098.  Now,  this  was  the  day,  I think  you  stated,  before  the  nomination  ? — les ; 

the  Thursday.  , , 

6099.  Was  there  a strong  party  of  constabulary  in  the  town  on  that  day  r— 
There  were. 

6100.  And  were  the  military  also  there  ? — \es,  I believe  so. 

6101.  I think  where  a suggestion  was  made  to  you  about  apprehension,  you 
said  you  would  do  nothing  with  it,  because  you  considered  that  it  was  not  right 
to  act  in  a judicial  manner  during  the  election  r — No  ; 1 said  no  such  tiling ; I 
merely  told  the  Committee  the  tact,  that  I did  not  act  as  a magistrate  during  the 
election. 

6102.  Am  I wrong  in  taking  it  down,  “ I felt  that  I ought  not  to  act  in  a 
judicial  way”?— I accompanied  sixty  freeholders  from  Newport,  and  I called  for 
the  protection  of  the  magistrates,  but  not  acting  myself. 

6103.  Did  I understand  you  correctly  to  say,  that  you  felt,  from  the  position  in 
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which  you  were,  that  it  was  not  proper  for  you  to  act  in  a judicial  manner  during 
the  election  ? — I said  that  I did  notact. 

6104.  Chairman .]  You  draw  a distinction  between  not  acting,  and  feeling  that 
you  ought  not  to  act?— Others  might  act ; I thought  it  was  belter  not  to  act. 

6105.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  you  say  in  your  examination-in-chief,  that  you  felt 
that  you  ought  not  to  act  judicially  ? — I determined  that  I would  not  act. 

6106.  Is  'that  your  answer  to  my  question;  did  you  in  your  examination-in- 
chief say  that  you  felt  you  ought  not  to  act  in  a judicial  manner  during  the  elec- 
tion ? — I dare  say  I did  say  it ; lam  not  sure ; I will  not  be  positive  whether  I 
did  or  not. 

6107.  Now,  then,  you  slept  in  Castlebar  on  that  evening? — Yes,  I did. 

6108.  The  day  before  the  nomination? — I did. 

6109.  I believe  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  there  was  a very  considerable 
crowd  in  Castlebar  ? — Yes,  there  was. 

61 10.  And  a great  many  speeches  made  ? — A great  many. 

6111.  Upon  that  occasion,  I think  you  made  a speech  in  seconding  Colonel 
Higgins  ? — In  proposing  him,  yes ; I made  a bad  one,  a very  bad  one. 

61 12.  Did  you  on  that  occasion  call  Captain  Palmer  an  Orangeman  ? — I dare 
say  I did.  If  you  will  show  it  to  me  I will  admit  it  at  once. 

6113.  I ask  you  the  question  ? — I dare  say  I did. 

6114.  And  I believe,  besides  yourself,  Dean  Burke  made  a pretty  good  speech 
in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins,  did  he  not  ? — He  did. 

6115.  And  used  some  strong  language  ? — Well,  I do  not  remember  that  he 
said  anything  very  strong. 

6116.  Nothing  very  strong? — Nothing  out  of  the  way;  he  spoke  to  the  best 
of  his  ability  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

61 17.  He  said  nothing  strong  ! did  he  say  this,  “That  the  cruelties  committed 
on  the  people  on  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate  were  not  surpassed  by  the  barbaric 
and  inhuman  conduct  practised  by  Pizarro  on  the  natives  of  South  America”? — 
Perhaps  he  did  ; I had  quite  forgotten  what  he  said. 

6118.  These  sort  of  observations  are  common  at  elections,  are  they  not? — 
Why,  yes. 

61 19.  Now,  Captain  Brabazon  made  a pretty  strong  speech  in  the  interest  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  did  he  not  ? — He  did. 

6120.  He  spoke  pretty  freely  about  Mr.  Moore,  I believe  ? — He  did. 

6121.  And  then  I suppose  that  as  the  different  speakers  made  their  speeches, 
the  friends  below  cheered  or  hooted,  as  the  cas.e  might  be  ? — There  were  very  few 
of  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  there. 

6122.  But  the  bench  in  the  court-house  was  as  full  as  it  would  hold,  was 
it  not?  — The  bench  would  not  hold  10  people,  nor  seven,  nor  more  than 
seven. 

6123.  Now,  then,  will  you  give  me  these  names,  and  tell  me  if  they  were 
there  ; Sir  Richard  O’Donnell? — Yes. 

6124.  The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Burke? — Yes. 

61 25.  Joseph  Burke,  Esq.  ? — I do  not  know  who  he  is. 

612b.  Captain  Brabazon  ? — He  was. 

6127.  Mr.  Francis  Burke  ; Dr.  Burke? — The  Doctor;  I could  not  say. 

6128.  Was  Mr.  John  Noland  Ferrow  present? — I assure  you  I cannot  say. 

6129.  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny? — I am  sure  Courtenay  Kenny  was  present;  he 
was  present  everywhere. 

6130.  Everywhere  ? — Oh  no;  not  on  that  occasion Mr.  Buchanan  and 

I that  is  a secret  between  Mr.  Buchanan  and  I. 

6131.  William  Thomas  Kenny,  Esq.,  was  he  there? — I cannot  say. 

6132.  Bernard  M'Manus,  he  lives  near  you? — He  does  not  live  near  me 
at  all. 

6133.  Was  he  there? — I cannot  say.  . , 

6134.  Were  there  not  a considerable  number  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  ana 
committee-men  there  ?■ — Yes;  there  were,  lam  sure,  30  of  Colonel  Higg'nS  5 
friends  there. 

6135.  On  the  bench  ? — No  ; but  around  the  bench  and  along  the  dock. 

6136.  In  the  same  building  ? — Yes. 

6137.  Now,  then,  I believe  the  place  was  railed  off  so  as  to  give  room 
■and  your  supporters/  or  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  on  one  side,  and 
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and  Mr.  Palmer’s  on  the  other  ? — Yes  ; but  there  was  a rush  into  the  house,  and  Sir  R.  O'DonndL 
it  was  filled  up  by  an  excited  mob.  

6138.  You,  I dare  say,  saw  a great  many  friendly  faces  around  you?—  2 July  1857. 

I did; 

6139.  This  was  in  the  court-house? — Yes. 

6140.  I suppose  when  you  made  a speech,  and  said  anything  which  found 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  your  supporters,  or  in  their  ears,  you  got  a cheer,  did  you 
not  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

6141.  And  the  dean  too,  I dare  say? — No  doubt. 

6142.  Perhaps  that  eloquent  passage  about  South  America  brought  a con- 
siderable cheer,  did  it  not? — Very  likely. 

6143.  Where  did  you  go  that  evening;  did  you  stay  in  Castlebar? — I went 
home. 

6144.  Now,  then,  you  say  that  you  saw  Mr.  Moore  in  the  gallery  ? — I did. 


6145.  Was  that  the  part  which  was  railed  off  for  Mr.  Moore  and  his  friends? 

» — No,  it  was  not  railed  off;  it  was  a gallery  separate  at  all  times  from  the  rest 
of  the  body  of  the  court-house. 

6146.  Was  Mr.  Moore  moving  about  that  place  ? — He  sat. 

6147.  Had  he  made  a speech  to  the  electors? — He  did. 

6148.  Now,  then,  just  tell  me  ; on  the  Sunday  you  happened  to  go  into  New- 
port?— Yes  ; you  mean  Sunday,  the  5th  ? 

6149.  Yes  ; you  say  that  you  saw  some  people  there  with  Luke  Ryan  ? — The 
Rev.  Luke  Ryan. 

6150.  How  many  people  were  there,  do  you  think? — With  the  Rev.  Luke 
Ryan  ? 

6151.  Yes. — I dare  say  there  were  100. 

6152.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  100? — Yes,  I dare  say  there  were; 
there  might  have  been  more. 

Were  they  peaceable  and  quiet? — They  did  nothing. 

6154.  Except  drink  whiskey? — Nothing;  1 had  a large  police  force. 

61 55.  Otherwise  perfectly  peaceable? — They  were,  because  they  went  away  at 
once. 

6156.  Did  you  bring  the  force  of  police  to  those  people  before  you  had  seen 
them  ? — I did  not ; I found  the  police  as  I rode  up  there. 

6157.  And  did  you  call  the  police  to  go  and  disperse  them  ? — I did  not. 

6158.  Who  did? — Nobody. 

6159.  Did  you  see  them  dispersed  by  the  police  ?— No ; I dispersed  them 
myself. 

6160.  By  merely  speaking  to  them  ?^-Yes. 

6161 . Where  was  your  son’s  house  ? — About  half  a mile  from  Newport. 

6162.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — Seamount. 

6163.  Were  you  there  on  the  Sunday  evening  t- — I was.  , 

6164.  IIow  many  freeholders  had  been  taken  into  your  sons  house.'  I can- 
not say. 

6165.  Can  you  give  me  about  the  number? — I cannot. 

6166.  Ten? — There  were  more. 

6167.  Did  they  stay  there  the  night  r — They  did.  _ 

6168.  Twenty  ? — I dare  say  there  were  twenty  ; I am  not  certain;  I dare  say 
there  were. 

6169.  Is  your  son  -a  stipendiary  magistrate  i — No. 

6170.  Your  second  son  ? — My  second  son  is,  not  my  first  son. 

6171.  But  if  that  son  is  not,  another  is  ? — Yes. 

6172.  Ttiere  was  a pretty  merry  evening,  was  there  not? 


6173.  Mr.  James.]  Were  you  there? — I dined  there. 

6174.  Mr.  Karslake .]  Did  you  stay  during  the  night?— I did  not. 

6175.  Both  your  sons  were  there,  I believe?— One  of  them  was,  and  I think 
the  other  was  too ; but  I am  not  surfe. 

6176.  How  late  did  you  leave  there  that  night.'  Nine  0 clock. 

6177.  And  go  home? — -I  did. 

6178.  About  how  far? — About  half  a mile. 

6179.  Did  you  pass  through  Newport?— 1 did,  through  a portion  of  it. 

6180.  Committee.']  Nine  o’clock  ?— Nine  o’clock.  It  might  have  been  a httfe 

after  nine.  c « ,,, 
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6181.  Mr.  Karslahe.]  Did  a man  called  Francis  Sweeny  come  to  your  house 
before  you  left? — He  did. 

6182.  Who  did  he  come  with?— He  walked  into  the  room  where  we  were 
dining,  in  company  with  a man  of  the  name  of  the  name  of  Sweeny. 

6183.  I am  talking  of  Sweeny  ? — But  there  are  more  Sweenys  than  one. 

6184.  Francis  Sweeny  walked  in  with ?— Anthony  Sweeny. 

6185.  Was  M‘Hale  there?— Is  it  the  bishop? 

6186.  No  ; a voter  called  M‘Hale? — I am  not  aware. 

6187  Did  you  have  any  talk  with  Sweeny  before  you  left  ? — Yes  ; he  came  up 
to  me  and  appeared  drunk. 

6188.  Chairman.]  Which  Sweeny  are  you  speaking  ot  now?— Frank  Sweeny. 

6189.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Was  he  locked  up  anywhere  in  that  house  before  you 
left  that  evening? — Not  to  my  knowledge,  nor  do  I believe  he  was. 

6190.  You  did  not  see  him  locked  up  ?— No,  certainly  not. 

61  qi.  Committee .]  Was  he  a voter? — He  was. 

6192.  Mr.  Karslake .]  Were  you  there  again  at  that  house  between  that  time 
on  Sunday  night  and  Monday  afternoon? — No. 

6193.  Did  you  see  Sweeny  at  the  poll  at  all?  No. 

6194.  Committee .]  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  or  Mr.  Moore?— 
He  did  not  vote. 

6195.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Was  Mr.  Pike  at  the  house  at  the  time  you  were  there? 
He  was. 

6iqd.  He  was  a deputed  magistrate,  I believe,  was  he  not? — He  was. 

6197.  You  say  that  Sweeny  was  a little  drunk  when  you  saw  him  ; did  you 
give  him  some  more  driuk? — No;  he  asked  me  for  a glass  of  wine  to  diink 
Colonel  Higgins's  health. 

6198.  Did  you  comply  with  his  request?— No ; but  I believe  he  got  the  glass 
of  wine.  I did  not  comply  with  his  request. 

6199.  Did  you,  or  Mr.  Pike  in  your  presence,  ask  him  to  vote  for  Colonel 

Higgins?— Certainly  not;  the  very  first  word  he  said  was  for  a glass  of  wine  to 
drink  his  health,  and  to  drink  my  health.  ,T  . 

62CO.  Did  you  ask  him  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — No  ; he  came  in  theie; 

I supposed  he  was  a supporter  of  his.  , 

6201.  Committee. J Did  he  belong  to  the  town?— No,  he  did  not; 
belonged  to  a district  below  the  town. 

6202.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Were  you  at  Castlebar  both  days  of  polling  .— j es. 

6203.  From  first  to  last? — Yes. 

6204.  And  constantly  attending  in  the  booth? — Yes,  very  constantly. 

6205.  What  number  of  tenants  have  you  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

6206.  About  ? — I suppose  about  600  or  700. 

6207.  In  that  part  of  the  country? — About  Newport. 

6208.  Do  you  mean  600  or  700  voters,  or  600  or  700  tenants  ? — No. 

6209.  How  many  voters  r — About  50.  . 

6210.  I need  hardly  ask  you  whether  you  plumped  for  Colonel  Higg>ns  * 

I did.  . v 

6211.  Did  most  of  your  voting  tenants  follow  your  example  r — xes. 

6212.  Perhaps  all? — No. 

6213.  Some  exceptions? — Yes. 

6214.  How  many  exceptions  were  there  among  your  tenants  r- 
at  the  present  moment  accurately  ; I think  about  four  or  five. 

6215.  Were  they  also  tenants  of  other  landlords;  you  have  given  us  so  > 
do  vou  know  Lord  Lucan? — One  was  Lord  Lucan’s. 

6216.  Were  they  all  tenants  of  other  persons? — No. 

6217.  No? — No,  not  at  all.  _ T r coU.ld 

6218.  Can  you  give  me  the  names  of  those  who  did  not  plump  ? 

not ; if  you  give  me  the  book,  I could  perhaps  find  them  out.  , 

6219.  Never  mind,  if  you  cannot  tell  me.  Now,  I think  you  said  a y 
were  in  the  Costello  booth  a good  deal  during  the  polling  ? — No,  1 dl 

I was  not  within  20  miles  of  it. 

6220.  Were  you  at  the  Carra  booth? — I was.  „ 

6221.  Who  presided  over  that  booth;  was  it  .Mr.  William  Ma  y- 

Mr.  Maley.  , gf 

6222.  Was  he  one  of  the  committee  which  was  formed  for  the  purpose 

supporting  Coionel  Higgins  ? — I am  not  certain.  p0 


-I  cannot  say 
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6223.  Do  you  know  Mr.  William  Maley,  of  Turlow? — Perfectly. 
g224*  Did  you  meet  him  at  all  with  the  other  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
members  of  the  committee  ? — I met  him  in  the  booth. 


Sir  R.  O'  Donnell. 


whowere  members  of  the  committee  ? — I met  him  in  the  booth. 

6225.  Before  that  at  the  hotel  ?— No. 

6226.  At  the  committee-room  r — No  ; I am  not  aware  that  I did. 

6227'.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not?— No,  I will  not  say  that. 

6228.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  was  on  the  committee  ? — I believe  he  was ; 
but  I am  not  certain.  There  was  no  acting  committee. 

6229.  I was  just  going  to  ask  you  that  very  question  ; you  say  that  there  was 

no  acting  committee? — No.  , , - . , 

6230.  Did  the  gentlemen  who  did  support  Colonel  Higgins  meet  on  several 
occasions  for  the  purpose  of  securing  his  return ?— They  did;  they  met  on 
Friday ; on  two  Fridays  previous  to  the  election. 

6231.  And  at  other  times  as  well? — No.  . 

6232.  How  long  was  this  room  that  you  are  speaking  of  retained  for  the 

committee  ?— I cannot  say.  , 

6233.  Was  it  until  after  the  election  r— Certainly. 

6234.  Were  you  in  that  room  during  the  election  ? -I  was. 

gooc  And  did  you  meet  many  members  of  the  committee  there  .—-No.  . 

6236’  Did  you  meet  others  ?— I met  a Dr.  Barrett,  a gentleman  living  in  the 
town,  and  an  agent  of  Colonel  Higgins.  I am  not  aware  of  meeting  any  others. 

6237.  No  others? — No.  . 

6238.  Was  there  a meeting  at  the  committee-room  of  which  you  werecnamnan 
on  the  21st  of  March  ? — Yes  ; on  the  20th.- 

6230.  Was  there  one  on  the  21st? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  ot. 

6240.  Was  there  a meeting  on  the  21st,  with  Sir  Richard  0 ' Donnell  m the 
chair,  when  certain  resolutions  were  passed  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins  r No. 

6241.  Is  that  what  we  call  a Mrs.  Harris?— A what  ? 

6242.  A Mrs.  Harris  ; something  like  a fiction  r— Something  like  it. 

6243.  Now  tell  me  whether  that  was  written  and  published  by  your  authority 
{handing  a placard  to  the  Witness)  ?— This  was  a meeting  that  was  held  the  pre- 

vious  day.  . , . . T ' 1 1 5 

6244.  Was  that  published  by  your  authority ; that  is  what  I asked  t— 

6245.  Mr.  James.’)  Is  that  identified ; has  it  been  seen  before  ? 

6246.  Mr.  Karslake.)  I want  to  identify  it.  {The  placard  was  marked  by  the 
Chairman  for  the  purpose  of  identification). 

6247.  Was  that  published  by  your  authority;— it  was. 

6248.  Did  you  hold  a meeting  on  the  Saturday  r— The  meeting  was  on  the 

62*49.  Had  you  a meeting  of  the  committee  on  the  31st  of  March  ?— Yes. 

6250.  You  had?— We  had;  notin  Castlebar. 

6251.  Where  then? — Claretnorris.  , , . . 

6252.  Mr.  James .1  Let  me  look  at  that  bill  (The  placard  was  handed  to  the 
learned  Counsel)  /—Those  were  the  resolutions  that  were  passed  on  the  previous 
day,  and  the  persons  that  seconded  and  proposed. 

6253.  Mr.  Karslake]  You  say  that  there  was  a meeting  on  the  3istr—  l here 

was.  . 

6254.  Where  was  that  held?— Of  a committee  in  Claremorns. 

6255.  Was  that  a different  committee  from  tile  one  you  had  at  Castlebar  . 

Y6256.  But you  were  perpetual  chairmat 

6257.  And  you  were  chairman  ot  that:  xes.  * i , f 

that  all  my  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  were  represented  as  °f 

Colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  from  every  part  of  the  county ; and  those  names 
were  published  as  members  ot  Colonel  Higgins  & committee , 

acting  committee  at  all.  „ . . ...  ^ _n£.  ;n 

6258.  Did  you  have  this  meeting  at  Claremorns  r— ^ es  ; that  meet  g 
contradiction  of  the  four  bishops. 

6250.  But  it  was  in  Claremorris? — Yes.  , 

6260.  Look  at  that,  and  tell  me,  without  comment,  whe  he, w as 

0.53— Sess.  2.  D D 3 
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6261.  Did  you  have  meetings  of  the  committee  at  any  other  place  besides 
Castlebar  and  Claremorris  ? — The  friends  of  Colonel  Higgins  met  at  Ballyhaunis. 

6262.  Without  a committee  ? — I do  not  know  what  you  call  it.  It  was  a 
meeting  of  the  friends  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

6263.  Were  those  the  active  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  who  met  there?— 
In  their  districts  some  of  them  were,  some  of  them  were  not. 

6264.  Any  other  place  besides ; I am  afraid  to  mention  these  awful  names  ?— 
Ballyhadereen,  Ballina,  Belmullet,  Binghamstown,  Claremorris,  and  several  other 
places  that  I now  forget. 

62 65.  Now,  at  all  those  places  where  you  present  as  chairman?— At  all  those 
that  I speak  of,  I was. 

6266.  I think  I may  take  it  that  there  was  hardly  a more  active  supporter  of 
Colonel  Higgins  than  yourself  throughout  the  election? — I did  my  best  for  him, 
and  would  do  so  again. 

6267.  Now,  one  word  with  respect  to  the  booth  at  Castlebar;  you  say  that 
you  saw  several  of  the  priests  there  ? — I did. 

6268.  I caught  you  to  say  that  you  saw  them  link  the  freeholders  up  to  the 
poll  r — Yes. 

6269.  Is  that  taking  their  arm ; would  they  take  the  arm  of  the  freeholders?— 
They  would  the  arms  ; not  the  arm,  but  their  arms. 

6270.  And  pat  them  on  the  back  ? — After  polling. 

6271.  Mr.  James^\  With  a benediction? — Yes. 

6272.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Is  that  a mode  which  the  Irish  sometimes  have  of  indi- 
cating pleasure  or  satisfaction  with  an  action  ? — I am  not  aware. 

6273.  I do  not  know  whether  you  patted  any  of  the  electors  on  the  back 
that  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Not  one. 

6274.  Did  you  shake  hands  with  them  ? — I dare  say  I did. 

6275.  That  is  your  way  of  showing  satisfaction  ? — I thanked  them. 

6276.  Those  were  gentlemen  who  had  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  I sup- 
pose ? — I was  thankful  for  either. 

6277.  Did  you  shake  hands  with  those  who  split,  or  thank  them  only  ? — I dare 
say  I did  the  same. 

6278.  Were  you  at  Ballina  at  all  ? — I was. 

6279.  During  the  polling  at  all? — No. 

6280.  Committee.]  During  the  election,  can  you  state,  of  your  own  knowledge, 
any  instance  of  spiritual  denunciation  used  by  any  priest  against  a voter  for  voting 
for  Colonel  Higgins,  or  for  having  promised  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Of  my  own 
knowledge  ? 

6281.  Yes. — I cannot  of  my  own  knowledge,  not  attending  the  chapel. 

6282.  I did  not  gather  from  your  evidence  that  that  was  the  case  ? — Except  at 
the  meeting  at  Ballyhaunis  ; I heard  the  priest  there  say  that  any  man  that  voted 
for  Colonel  Higgins  would  vote  against  his  religion,  and  any  man  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Moore  would  vote  for  his  religion. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

6283.  You  are  a Protestant  ? — Yes. 

6284.  You  were  not  present  at  any  of  these  chapels  to  hear  any  of  these 
denunciations? — No. 

6285.  Now  a Mr.  Jeffery  Martin  ; he  was  the  first  that  came  forward  ; did  he 

say  this,  “ The  illustrious  Archbishop  of  Tuam  came  here  to-day,  for  the  purpose 
of  proposing  Mr.  Moore  as  a fit  and  proper  person  to  represent  this  county  m 
Parliament,  but  finding  that  his  name  was  notin  the  register,  and  that  he  had  no 
vote,  it  devolved  upon  me  to  take  his  place,  and  to  come  and  propose  Ueorge 
Henry  Mooi-e.”  Was  that  so? — It  was.  „ 

6286.  Your  son  had  certain  voters  on  this  Sunday  night  at  his  house  .— Jie 
had. 

C287.  For  what  purpose  were  they  there? — Several  of  the  freeholders  com- 
plained that  they  had  to  sleep  for  two  nights  out  of  their  houses  for  fear  of  being 
taken  by  force  away  on  account  of  the  denunciations  of  Father  Ryan  the  previous 
Sunday.  , 

6288.  On  account  of  the  denunciations  of  Father  Ryan  ; were  the  voters  t 
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for  protection  (omit  about  denunciations)  ? — They  were  ; they  asked  for  protec- 
tion, and  got  it.  . 

6289.  This  Father  Ryen,  you  say,  was  within  half  a mile  of  your  son’s  house 
•with  this  mob  ? — I did. 

6290.  While  the  men  were  having  whiskey? — Yes. 

6201.  Had  he  any  business  or  anything  to  do  with  that  mob  ? — Noue.  He  had 
no  business  ; it  was  out  of  his  parish. 

62Q2.  You  believe  that  he  had  gone  there  in  consequence  of  the  voters  being 

there?— Certainly. 


Sir  Jt.  O' Donnell. 


2 July  185; 


Archbishop  M'Hale,  called  in,  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  James,  as  follows : 

6293.  WHAT  is  your  Christian  name  ? — John. 

6294.  What  position  do  you  hold  in  the  Roman-catholic  church  ?— Archbishop 

ofTuam.  . 

6295.  Chairman .]  You  are  quite  aware,  I presume,  that  that  is  a title  which 
this  Committee  cannot  recognise ; we  know  you  as  Archbishop,  and  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  recognise  that  as  your  title,  but  we  cannot  recognise  you  as  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  ? — 1 beg  to  explain,  for  a moment,  that  I have  not  obtruded  the 
title  upon  the  Committee  ; I should  not  do  anything  that  would  appear  at  all 
offensive,  but,  as  the  question  was  put  to  me,  I do  believe,  and  I am  certain  that 
lam  Archbishop  ofTuam  ; but,  at  the  same  time,  if  that  should  1101  be  my  legal 
identification  here,  I am  quite  satisfied  with  the  title  of  Archbishop  M‘Hale. 

6296.  Of  course  the  Committee  are  disposed  to  pay  you  every  possible  respect  ? 
— I should  regret  to  assume  anything  that  would  be  contrary  to  law,  but  I cannot 
resign  the  conviction  of  that  being  my  title. 

6297.  Mr.  James.]  Is  the  county  of  Mayo  in  your  diocese?— A portion  of  it 
is;  a large  portion. 

6298.  Are  the  priests  in  that  county  appointed  by  you,  or  upon  your  recom- 
mendation ? — Appointed  ? 

6299.  If  I do  not  use  the  correct  technical  term  you  will  pardon  me . By  ap- 

pointment, whether  you'  mean  ordered  by  me,  or  whether  appointed  to  their 
livings.  . 

6300.  Pardon  me,  if  in  using  the  expression  I do  not  use  the  technical  ex- 
pression of  the  discipline  of  your  church  ; I put  appointed  in  its  ordinary  con- 
ventional sense  ?— Those  that  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Tuam  are  appointed 

6301.  You  appoint  both  the  parish  priests  and  the  curates?  The  parish 
priests  and  the  curates. 

6302.  How  many  in  the  county  of  Mayo  are  so  subject  to  your  appointment; 
bow  many  priesthoods,  and  how  many  curacies  ? — I must  confess  that  I could  not 
tell  you  at  this  moment,  though  if  it  be  a matter  of  any  importance  I can. 

6303.  About  how  many  are  there  ? — There  are  in  the  diocese  of  1 uam  about 

53  parishes  ; but  of  the  number  of  parish  priests  there  is  a portion  111  the  diocese 
of  Galway,  which  may  be  about,  I think,  15;  if  you  take  it  from  50,  you  would 
have  about  35, 1 think.  „ _T  . , . „ 

6304.  Committee .1  Is  that  both  priests  and  curates."— No,  parish  priests  ; we 
could  have  one  of  the  directories  here  ; however,  that  is  a mere  statistical  matter. 

6305.  Mr.  James.]  I suppose  there  are  about  the  same  number  of  chapels 
there,  about  53  ? — -There  are  a larger  number  of  chapels. 

6306.  Larger? — Yes.  . . , , , , 

6307.  Some  parishes  having  more  than  one?— Some  parishes  have  two  chapels, 

aod  some  few  three  chapels.  . „ ,T  . 

. 6308.  You  have  stated  that  these  bishops  are  appointed  by  you  ?— Not  the 
bishops. 

.6309.  The  priests,  I mean ; have  you  the  power  of  removing  them?— I he 
bishops  are  appointed  by  his  Holiness  the  Pope.  _ 

6310.  Have  you  the  power  of  removing  the  parish  priests  ."—For  canonical 
reasons  only.  ... 

63^*  Have  you  the  power  of  suspending  them?  Yes,  it  they  eserve  1 . 

6312.  But  have  you  the  power ?— Surely  I have  the  canonical  power;  I nave 
no  legal  power  over  them  whatever. 

0-53— Sess.  2.  »»4  6313-  You 
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6313.  You  say  for  canonical  reasons  only? — For  canonical  reasons. 

6314.  Supposing  a priest  were  convicted  of  promoting  riot,  supposing  he  were 
convicted,  should  you  have  the  power  then  of  suspending  him  ? — 'ies,  certainly. 

6315.  Now  do  you  know  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway? — Yes,  I do. 

6316.  Was  lie  at  any  time  a secretary  of  yours? — No,  never;  I do  not  know 
whether  it  happened  he  might  write  a letter  casually,  but  he  never  was  my 
secretary. 

6317.  Has  he  ever  acted  for  you  as  secretary? — No,  never;  he  might  have 
written  a letter  for  me,  merely  penned  it,  but  he  has  not  been  formally  my 
secretary. 

6318.  Are  there  certain  parishes  in  the  diocese  which  contribute  emoluments  to 
your  episcopal  revenue  ? — AH  the  parishes. 

6319.  But  are  there  not  some  set  apart?— All  the  parishes  do. 

6320.  Are  there  not  some  apart,  which  have  what  they  call  an  administrator, 
which  contribute  to  your  revenue  ? — There  are  two. 

6321.  What  are  they  ? — The  parish  of  Tuam,  in  which  I reside,  and  the  parish 
of  Kilmena,  these  are  the  two  parishes. 

6322.  In  those  two  parishes  which  are  set  apart  they  contribute  to  your  revenue, 

I believe,  as  archbishop  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

6323.  And  the  priest  who  "has  the  care  of  that  is  appointed  to  it  by  you  as 
administrator  ?^— Yes,  lie  is. 

6324.  Is  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  your  administrator  in  the  parish  of  Kilmena  ? — 
Yes,  lie  is. 

6325.  Appointed  by  you  ? — Appointed  by  me. 

6326.  Removable  by  you  ? — Removable  by  me. 

6327.  Who  is  your  administrator  in  Tuam  ? — My  administrator  in  Tuam,  ifl 
may  use  the  expression,  there  are  three  persons,  who  act  conjointly,  and  living  in 
the  parish  myself,  they  are  not  so,  strictly  speaking,  administrators  as  the  other, 
because  I reside  there  myself,  and  do  a good  deal  of  the  duty  ; but,  however,  the 
chief,  he  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conry  ; he  is  called  sometimes  administrator,  sometimes 
curate. 

6328.  Who  are  the  others? — Another  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  thesecond;  and 
the  third  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cochrane. 

6329.  When  was  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  appointed? — Well,  I should  think,  like 
the  question  of  the  number  of  parishes,  that  is  not  a matter  which  I take  care 
to  remember,  but  it  may  be  about  six  or  seven  years  ago,  between  five  and 
six  or  seven. 

6330.  I presume  that  you  will  have  the  right  to  remove  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan, 
as  administrator,  for  any  cause  you  pleased,  canonical  or  otherwise  ? No ; 01 
course  I have  the  power,  but  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  I would  remove  him 
capriciously  without  a cause. 

6331.  Have  you  not  the  power  merely  to  send  a letter  to  him,  to  state  to  liini 
that  you  have  appointed  another  administrator  in  his  place,  without  any  canonical 
reasons  ? — I have  a power  which  is  to  be  exercised  with  a great  deal  of  discretion, 
both  ecclesiastical  and  otherwise. 

6332.  Have  you  the  power,  Dr.  M£Hale,  to  remove  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  irorn 
that  administration  at  your  will,  and  without  any  canonical  reason  r— -I  have  l e 
power,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  a power  that  I should  exercise  wiinou 
serious  grounds. 

6333.  1 did  not  ask  that ; I will  assume  that? — It  is  very  necessary. 

6334.  Have  you  the  power  to  recal  his  administration  for  any  reason  that  yon 

choose,  and  without  any  canonical  reason? — I have  the  power  to  do  so,  but  at  the 
same  time  I am  not  supposed  to  do  it  without  very  grave  reasons.  . . 

6335.  I will  take  that  answer  ?• — It  is  necessarily  involving  a question ; it  ,s 
not  supposed  that  any  power  is  exercised  capriciously. 

6336.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Michael  Curley? — I do. 

^337-  Is  he  your  secretary  ? — As  I mentioned  of  the  other,  lie  may  ® 
letter  ; he  happened  to  write  a letter,  as  my  secretary,  to  this  Committee,  begff  » 
of  them  to  allow  me  to  remain  to  discharge  very  important  duties  in  the  ®j> 
of  Maynootb.  I am  a trustee  of  that  college ; there  is  an  annual  meeting  0 ^ 

trustees  to  transact  the  business  of  the  College  of  Maynooth,  and  it  was  to  me^ 
very  serious  inconvenience  to  come  over  here  on  Tuesday,  the  day  fixed.  - £ 
Curley  happened  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  time,  and  I begged  him  to  write,  a 
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was  engaged  in  many  other  things.  I begged  of  him  to  write  a letter  to  the 
gentlemen,  I think  the  Parliamentary  agents,  if  I mistake  not. 

6338.  Did  you  allow  him  to  write  that  letter  ( handing  a letter  to  the  Witness V 
-Yes. 

6339.  Mr.  Curley? — Yes. 

6340.  Was  he  staying  with  you  in  your  house? — No  ; he  was  on  a visit. 

6341.  Where  was  he  staying?— He  was  in  the  house,  but  he  was  not  staying 
there ; he  came  to  see  me  there. 

6342.  Did  you  ask  him  to  write  that  letter  in  the  character  of  your  secretary? 
-I  did. 

6343.  That  is  the  same  gentleman  whose  name  has  been  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  this  investigation  ; have  you  seen  him  here  ? — I do  not  know  that  I have  seen 
him  here  to-day. 

6344.  Did  he  not  come  to  England  with  you;  did  you  meet  him  here? — I 
have  seen  him  since  he  came  to  town. 

6345.  He  came  over  to  England  with  you  ? — He  did  ; but  mind,  he  came  over 
on  other  business  ; that  letter  shows  he  was  secretary  for  that  moment. 

6346.  He  was  acting  pro  hcicvice  as  your  secretary? — Yes. 

6347.  Now,  for  what  parish  does  this  gentleman  officiate,  the  Rev.  Michael 
Curley  ? — The  parish  of  Killgeevor. 

6348.  Did  you  appoint  him? — Appoint  him  parish  priest,  is  it  ? 

6349.  Yes. — Yes,  I did. 

6350.  Now,  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  I asked  you  about ; Mr.  Luke  Ryan  is 
your  administrator  at  Kilmena? — Yes. 

6351.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  has  acted  as  your  secretary? — Yes. 

6352.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hostv,  he  is  a priest,  is  he  not  ? — He.  is. 

63,53.  Of  what  parish  ? — He  is  a curate  in  the  parish  of  Eglish,  Castlebar. 

6354.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cahil,  of  what  parish  is  he  priest? — Castlebar,  the  same 
parish. 

6355.  Is  he  appointed  by  you  ? — Yes. 

6356.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Green? — In  the  same  parish;  appointed  by  me. 

6357.  The  Rev.  Mr.  MTvelly? — They  have  their  ecclesiastical  names,  and 
they  sometimes  derive  their  names  from  the  town ; it  is  Newport ; that  is  the 
uame  of  the  town. 

6358.  Is  he  appointed  by  you? — Oh  yes,  oh  certainly;  that  is  included  in  my 
first  answer. 

6359.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Joice,  in  the  parish  of  Kilcommon,  in  the  barony  of  Kil- 
main  ? — Yes. 

6360.  Was  he  appointed  by  you  ? — He  was. 

6361.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Prendergast,  barony  of  Costello,  was  he  the  parish  priest 
appointed  by  you  ? — Well,  what  parish  ? because  there  is  a portion  of  the  parish. 

6362.  Mr.  Richard  Prendergast? — Yes,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Prendergast;  he  was 
appointed  by  me. 

6363.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers,  of  Swinford  ? — No ; Swinford  is  not  in  the  diocese 
ofTuain. 

6364.  Was  he  not  appointed  by  you? — No. 

6365.  It  is  not  within  your  diocese? — I do  not  put  my  sickle  into  another 
roan’s  harvest ; it  belongs  to  another  bishop. 

63^6.  Who  ? — Doctor  Durcan. 

6367.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Geraty? — What  parish?  there  are  more  Geraty’s  than 
one;  he  is  parish  priest  of  Bacin. 

6368.  Is  he  appointed  by  you? — Yes. 

6369.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Scully  ?— He  is  his  curate,  I think. 

C370.  Does  the  priest  appoint  a curate,  or  do  you  ? — Oh,  I appoint  him. 

6371.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Tinn  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  such  priest;  we  have 
nonsuch  secular  priest. 

6372.  Do  you  appoint  the  archdeacons? — Yes. 

6373.  Archdeacon  Coughlan  ?— No,  I only  appoint  my  own;  he  does  not 
belong  to  me. 

6374-  Who  does  he  belong  to  ? — He  belongs  to  the  Bishop  of  Acondrie. 

^375*  Archdeacon  Brown  do  you  appoint  ? — Oh  yes,  I appointed  him. 

6376.  Well,  then,  were  you  in  September  1856  present  at  a meeting  which 
took  place  for  laying  the  foundation  of  a Roman-catholic  chapel  at  Louisburg  ? 
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Yes  I was  ; I not  only  was  present,  but  I assisted  and  performed  the 

ceremony. 


called 


eiuutiv.  . , . 

S377.  Was  tile  gentleman  who  signed  that  letter  as  your  secretary,  who  i 
lied  Fattier  Curley,  was  he  present Yes,  lie  was. 

6378  After  you  had  performed  the  religious  ceremony,  did  Father  Uirley  get 
upon  the  platform  or  rostrum  ?— Why,  I really  do  not  know;  I do  not  know, 
because  I retired  after  I had  concluded. 

6370  One  question,  if  you  please,  upon  that  subject  suppoi 
leutember  • X do  not  recollect  the  month  ; but  I take  it  for  granted 


ppose  it  was  in 
it  was  that 


September 

6380.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Moore  being  present,  the  present  sitting  Member? 

(rals'i  Be  kind  enough  to  attend  ; after  you  had  finished  your  religious  cere- 
mony did  not  Father  Curley,  in  your  presence,  get  upon  the  rostrum  and  intro- 
duce George  Henry  Moore,  Esq.  ?— ' There  was  no  rostrum  there. 

6382.  What  was  it;  was  it  a platform?— It  was  not  a rostrum. 

6383.  It  is  called  a rostrum  here?— Many  other  tilings  may  be  miscalled. 

6384.  Did  Father  Curley,  alter  you  had  performed  the  religious  ceremony, 

introduce  George  Henry  Moore,  Esq.,  to  that  meeting,  or  to  the  people  assem- 
bled there ?— I should  suppose  he  did;  but  I have  no  distinct  recollection ; I 
have  no  hesitation  in  believing  it.  t,*it  . . 

6385.  Did  yon  not  hear  Mr.  Moore  address  the  people; — I think  I retired 
before  Mr.  Moore  addressed  the  people,  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes. 

6386-  Are  you  accurate  ; did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore  call  you  at  the  meeting r— 
I must  have  heard  a few  words  from  Mr.  Moore  ; but  I suppose  I did  not  wait 
until  he  had  done  bis  address.  ...  . 

6387.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore,  in  addressing  the  people,  call  you  the  illustrious 

Archbishop  of  the  West,  the  great  champion  of  the  people  ?— Well,  I have  no 
particular  recollection.  . . . 

6388.  Pray,  try  and  remember— I have  no  particular  recollection;  but  it 

would  make  no  particular  impression  on  me.  ' 

6380.  Attend;  did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore  say  that  “ the  priests  were  to  be 
instructed  how,  under  the  advice  of  the  great  Archbishop,  they  should  decide  the 
wav  that  each  Catholic  voter  should  exercise  his  elective  franchise;  did  you 
hear  Mr.  Moore  say  that  ? — I have  no  particular  recollection  ; but  it  afterwards 
my  own  opinion  is  asked,  I can  give  it  very  freely  and  Very  candid  y , my  own 
opinions  about  electors.  , H 

6390.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore,  in  your  presence,  say  that  the  priests  should 
be  taught  to  lead  the  people,  and  how  the  priests,  under  the  advice  ot  tn 
great  Archbishop,  should  decide  upon  the  way  that  each  Catholic  voter  was 
r — u:„  »» I have  no  particular  recollection  ot  that 


-And  I have  my  reason,  of  course, 


exercise  his  elective  franchise  ” 
sentence. 

6391.  I have  a reason  for  putting  it  to  you.- 

for  answering  conscientiously  what  I believe.  _ vi  npnrrt 

6392.  Do  you  believe  that  you  heard  that? — I do  not  know  whether  Id 

6393.  Will  you  say  one  way  or  the  other? — No. 

6394.  You  will  not? — No.  j 

6395.  Will  you  negative  that  you  heard  it?— No,  nor  will  I say  positively  , 

have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it ; I might  have  heard  it,  but  I am  no  su  > 
retired  before  be  had  done  his  address.  autinctlv 

6396.  But  this  is  in  an  early  part  of  it;  now,  can  you  tell  this  Committee 

or  not  whether  you  heard  Mr.  Moore  say  that,  w under  the  advice  o > e 

Archbishop,  the  priests  alone  should  decide  upon  the  way  in- which  every  ' ^ 
voter  should  exercise  his  elective  franchise”? — 1 have  no  recollection  ^ 
sentence,  because  that  phraseology  would  be  quite  incorrect  in  theology 
canon  law,  and  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  would  acquiesce  in  w a ^ 

wrong  and  very  inaccurate.  I was  neither  the-  Archbishop  of  the  West,  an 
less  the  great  Archbishop  of  the  West ; that  is  a title  that  no  person  can  ar  0 
and  of  course  none  could  hear  such  an  observation  without  a smile.  « j 

6397-  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  that  was  not  said  in  your  presenc 
do  not  know  really ; I said  that  before.  . t ^uid 

6398.  You  will  not  say  that  that  Was  notSaid?— No*;  and  even  it  it  wei  , 
attach  very  little  importance  to  it. 


W99- 


That 
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6399.  That  is  another  thing. — My  reason  for  saying  I attach  very  little  import- 
ance is,  I do  not  see  why  that  should  be  dwelt  upon  with  such  emphasis,  which 
tome  would  be  a matter  of  unimportance  whether  he  said  it  or  not;  he  might 
have  said  it  or  not. 

6400.  But  you  have  no  distinct  recollection  of  it : — No. 

6401.  Did  he  speak  before  that  assemblage  in  your  presence,  immediately  after 
the  religious  ceremony  had  concluded,  in  the  way  which  I have  stated  ? — Yes,  I 
think  he  did. 

6402.  Did  he  not  speak,  upon  the  introduction  of  Father  Curley,  and  did  not 
Father  Curley  get  up  in  your  presence  and  move  a Mr.  .Lynch  to  the  chair? — 
Yes. 

6403.  Which  Mr.  Lynch  introduced  George  Henry  Moore,  Esq. ; is  not  that 
so?— It  may  be  so  or  not. 

6404.  This  was  in  the  chapel  ?— No,  not  in  the  chapel;  it  was  laying  the 
foundation  stone  of  a new  church. 

6405.  Was  this  held  upon  the  ground  which  had  been  consecrated  by  yourself ; 
was  the  speech  made  on  that  ground,  and  before  that  assemblage,  which  ground 
you  had  cousecrated  for  the  purpose  of  a chapel  r — I dare  say  it  was. 

6406.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — I think  it  was  ; because  the  platform 
might  be  outside  the  precincts  or  not. 

6407.  Was  there  a meeting  held  in  March,  of  the  bishops,  and  several  of  the 

clergy  connected  with  Mayo,  in  Tuam,  held  in  Tuam  r — A meeting  of  the 

I wish  you  to  repeat  the  question. 

6408.  Was  there  a meeting  of  the  bishops,  and  several  of  the  clergy  connected 
with  the  county  of  Mayo,  at  which  you  were  present,  held  in  Tuam,  in  March  ? 
—There  was ; there  were  some  bishops  present,  and  some  priests. 

6409.  Be  kind  enough  to  look  at  that;  that  will  bring  it  to  your  recollection 
[handing a ?iewspaper  to  the  Witness)}  — I see  that. 

6410.  Take  it  in  your  hand  ; can  you  give  me  the  date  of  that  ? — I think  it 
was  the  23d. 

6411.  Now,  it  was  held  in  Tuam-;  where  was  it  held? — Or  rather  I think  it 
was  the  22d. 

6412.  Where  was  it  held? — It  was  in  my  house;  if  you  call  it  a meeting; 
there  were  some  gentlemen  present  at  it ; that  was  no  meeting  convened  by 
requisition  ; it  was  a casual  meeting  of  some  of  the  bishops  and  clergy. 

6413.  It  was  a meeting  of  what? — It  was  a casual  meeting  of  some  of  the 
bishops  and  clergy  who  assisted  on  that  day,  being  the  occasion  of  the  conse- 
cration of  the  Bishop  of  Galway,  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  MTvely. 

6414.  Was  it  held  on  the  Sunday  ? — I have  mentioned  already  that  it  was  not 
a meeting  called  by  requisition  ; it  was  a casual  meeting  of  a few  bishops  and 
priests,  who  called  at  my  house  to  pay  a visit. 

64’  5-  Were  they  the  bishops  and  priests  who  had  been  assisting  in  the  cere- 
mony ? — Yes,  they  were. 

6416.  I will  read  it  to  you,  because  it  is  in  evidence:  "At  a meeting  of  the 
bishops  and  several  of  the”  clergy  connected  with  Mayo,  held  in  Tuam,  it  was 
resolved  that  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  rejection  of 
Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful,  and  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore, 
who  has  been  their  honest,  faithful,  and  uncompromising  supporter  in  Parlia- 
ment.” Did  you  sign  that  requisition  ? — II  you  give  me  the  autograph  of  that,  I 
shall  answer  without  hesitation. 

6417-  I ask  the  fact? — If  you  give  me  the  document  with  my  name  to  it,  I will 
answer  the  question. 

64*8.  I ask  you  the  question.  My  friend  may  object  to  your  answering  it  pre- 
sently. Did  you  sign  that  resolution  ? I am  not  asking  the  form  of  your  signa- 
ture, with  a view  to  anything  of  that  kind,  but  did  you  sign  it? — It  is  exceed- 
ingly strange  that  I should  be  called  upon  to  say  that  I signed  any  document ; 
that  I should  be  called  upon  to 

Mr.  M.  Smith.]  I beg  you  not  to  answer  it. 

6419.  Mr.  James.']  Address  yourself  to  the  Chairman,  and  answer  the  question. 
—I  address  myself  to  the  Chairman  always. 
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Mr.  M.  Smith.]  You  cannot  ask  about  the  paper  without  producing  it 

Witness.]  A document  is  produced  with  my  name  printed  to  it.  I am  i.  . 
whether  I signed  that  document;  at  the  same  time  it  consists  of  a. 
many  names,  and  probably  it  would  require  a person— I might  require'6!? 
the  attention  of  such  a person  who  took  a copy  of  it.  I have  answered  th 
if  the  letter  is  produced  with  my  signature,  I will  answer  unhesitating 
whether  I have  signed  that  or  whether  I have  not,  but  that  I certainly  s|,{ 
not,  nor  do  I feel  myself  called  upon  without  the  writing  is  produced''  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  extraordinary  stretch— I will  not  say  of  noiver 
because  it  rests  with  you  to  ask  me  whether  I signed  that  document  or  not’ 
but  be  it  perfectly  understood,  that  I do  not  shrink  from  the  responsibility 
of  the  substance  of  that  or  of  anything  else  I have  done ; but  that  is  a very 
different  thing  from  saying,  have  you  signed  that  document,  or  have  you  not 
I could  not  say  that.  J 

6420.  Mr.  James.]  Did  you  sign  at  that  meeting  a resolution  ?— I did  - I 
signed  a resolution. 

6421.  Look  at  that,  and  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me— (Handing  a newspaper 
to  the  Witness!)— I have  mentioned  before,  that  I will  not  say  that  that  is,  oris 
not  it ; if  you  put  the  document  into  my  hands  I will  declare  whether  it  is  or  not 

6422.  Probably  you  know  where  it  is;  do  you  know  where  it  is  r — ' To  cut  the 
matter  short,  I do  not,  on  my  oath. 

6423.  Did  you  sign  a resolution  ? — I did ; but  I will  not  say  that  I signed  the 
resolution. 

6424.  Was  there  a resolution  put  at  that  meeting  to  this  purport,  “ That  all 
the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Ouseley 
Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful,  and  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been 
their  honest,  faithful,  and  uncompromising  supporter  in  Parliament”  ?— I will  not 
say  that. 

6425.  Chairman .j  Do  you  say  that  this  is  not  the  particular  resolution,  but  the 
purport  r — Even  the  purport ; I could  say  a great  deal  about  that ; it  strikes 
me  that  is  not  the  resolution  ; it  strikes  me  it  is  not  a faithful  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

6426.  Mr.  James.]  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  what  the  purport  of  the  reso- 
lution was  ? — No,  no. 

6427.  Permit  me  ; hear  my  question,  and  then  answer  ; tell  the  Committee  the 
purport  of  the  resolution  which  you  signed  ? — If  the  Committee  ask  me  I will. 

6428.  I ask  you;  I have,  as  counsel,  a right  to  ask  you;  tell  the  Committee 
the  purport  of  the  resolution  which  you  signed  ? — The  purport  of  the  resolution 
does  not  differ  much  from  the  resolution  itself ; but  as  I mentioned  to  you  from 
the  commencement,  that  is  not  the  resolution  I signed, 

6429.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  the  purport  of  the  resolution  which  you 
signed  ; tell  the  Committee  the  purport  of  the  resolution  which  was  put  and 
carried,  and  which  you  signed  ? — It  was  not  formally  put,  but  it  was  adopted. 

6430.  Tell  the  Committee  the  purport  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  r — 
The  purport  of  the  resolution  adopted  was,  that  they  should  use  all  their  exer- 
tions to  support  the  faithful  member,  naming  him,  Mr.  Henry  Moore ; but  as  far 
as  I remember  there  was  no  mention  of  any  other. 

6431.  Will  you  say  that? — That  is  my  own  impression,  but  it  may  be  other- 
wise. 

6432.  Have  you  notread  that  “ Mayo  Constitution  ” with  that  in  it?— What? 

6433.  That  before  your  eye  now.— Yes,  I saw  that;  I do  not  think  these  are 
the  very  words  of  our  resolution. 

^434-  Hid  you  read  that  paper  with  that  printing  in  it  now  under  your  eye?— 
When  ? 

6435-.  Whenever  it  was  published.— I do  not  know  whether  I did  or  not, 
because  it  is  a paper  I seldom  see ; I am  not  a subscriber  for  that  paper. 

6436.  Have  you  read  that  paper  with  that  statement  in  it  ?— I sav  again  I do 
not  know  whether  I did  or  not. 

6437-  Ho  you  read  frequently  the  “ Mayo'  Constitution  It  is  very  fre- 
quently seen  ; I think  it  might  pass  without  my  seeing  it. 

6438.  Ho  you  read  the  “ Mayo  Telegraph”  ?— Yes° 
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which  they  volunteered  to  put  into  the  paper. 

6442.  The  purport  of  the  resolution  which  was  adopted  and  signed  by  you  was 
that  you  determined  to  support  one  who  was  faithful,  and  to  support  Mr.  George 
Henry  Moore  ? — We  whose  names  were  appended. 

6443.  Were  there  any  other  persons  at  that  meeting  besides  the  clergy;  were 
there  any  laymen  at  the  meeting  besides  the  clergy? — I believe  there  were  some 
laymen  there ; I do  not  doubt  it. 

6444.  Give  me  the  name  of  any  layman  at  that  meeting  in  your  house  at  St. 
Jarlath  cn  Sunday  ? — I think  Mr.  Swift,  the  former  Member  for  Sligo,  was  there. 

6445.  Was  Mr.  Swift  stepping  with  you  or  not  ? — No. 

6446.  How  came  Mr.  Swift  to  be  there? — Oh  ! 

6447.  But  I ask  you  because  you  say  there'was  no  requisition.  You  say  that 
they  were  the  mere  clergy  that  came  there  after  the  ceremony  ; how  did  he  come? 
— He  did  me  the  honour  of  calling  on  me ; he  came  to  the  consecration  of  the 
bishop. 

644S.  You  say  that  you  signed  it;  do  you  know  Bishop  Feeney? — I do  not 
say  I signed  that. 

6449.  But  you  signed  a resolution? — I signed  a resolution,  but  not  the  reso- 
lution. 

6450.  You  signed  a resolution,  the  purport  of  which  you  have  given  to  the 
Committee  ? — Yes. 

6451.  Was  Bishop  Feeney  there;  Bishop  Thomas  Feeney  ?— Yes,  he  was. 

6452.  Bishop  P.  Durcan? — He  was  in  the  house. 

6453.  Was  he  not  at  the  meeting? — No,  he  was  not  immediately  at  the  meet- 
ing, because 

6454.  Not  immediately  at  the  meeting? — No,  he  was  sick. 

6455.  Hid  Bishop  Feeney  sign  the  resolution? — I think  he  did. 

6456.  Did  Bishop  Durcan,  who  was  sick,  sign  it? — It  was  brought  in  to  him; 
I suppose  he  did. 

6457.  Another  bishop,  John  MTvelly ; did  he  sign  it? — He  did.  Four  bishops 
signed  it,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

6458.  Who  was  the  other? — Myself,  and  three  others. 

6459.  Was  the  Rev.  Richard  Hosty  there  ? — Indeed  I am  not  sure.  I do 
not  know.  I should  say  he  was  not. 

6460.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Green  ? — He  was  not  there,  I think. 

6461.  The  Rev.  Henry  Cahill? — I believe  they  were  not  there. 

6462.  Was  Conway  there;  was  Father  Peter  Conway  there? — lam  not  sure. 

6463.  Well,  try  and  remember,  if  you  can  ; was  Father  Conway  there? — I am 
not  sure  indeed.  He  might  have  been  in  the  room,  but  not  known  to  me ; there 
were  a great  number  of  priests  in  the  room. 

6464.  Was  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  there  ? — I am  not  sure. 

6465.  Now,  who  drew  up  the  resolution  which  was  adopted,  and  which  you 
signed  ? — I believe  I did ; I did  not  require  a secretary  then. 

6466.  But  you  drew  it  up  ? — I did  ; and  yet,  short  as  it  is,  I do  not  think  that 
you  have  a perfect  transcript  of  it. 

6467.  If  it  is  short,  you  will  be  able  to  give  it  accurately  the  belter? — I men- 
tioned to  you  before  what  struck  me  as  a very  great  discrepancy  in  it. 

6468.  But  I am  taking  it  as  you  have  given  it  upon  the  notes? — I did  not  give 
any  resolutions;  I gave  no  form  of  it. 

_ 6469.  Now  you  signed  this,  and  you  say  that  Mr.  Feeney  signed  it,  Mr.  Durcan 
signed  it,  and  Mr.  MTvelly  signed  it? — Yes. 

6470.  You  said  that  Father  Conway  was  present;  I forget  your  answer  as  to 
the  Rev.  Father  Curley  ; was  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  present  ? — I am  not  sure;  in- 
deed I did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  ee  3 647 1.  I asked 


6439.  What  paper  do  you  read  in  Mayo  ? — I do  not  take  in  many  papers  to 
read  in  Mayo. 

6440.  Do  you  read  the  “ Tuam  Herald  ” ?— Yes,  that  frequently  happens. 
Though  I am  a subscriber  for  the  “ Tuam  Herald,”  resolutions  and  advertisements 
I never  read. 

6441.  Do  you  not  write  in  it  ? — No;  unless  there  was  a question  of  the  pas- 
toral, and  they  would  copy  it ; Ido  not  confess  of  ever  having  written  a word  in 
the  “Tuam  Herald”  unless  a pastoral  letter  which  was  not  intended  for  the 
“Tuam  Herald,”  but  which  I had  sent  to  the  “Tuam  Herald”  to  print,  and 
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6471.  I asked  you  whether  any  laymen  of  influence  were  there  ?— Mr.  Swift 

was  in  the  house.  , . . , , A r 

6472.  Has  Mr.  Swift  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  county  of  Mayor— In 

what  respect?  , . . „ . TT 

6473.  Id  any  respect,  as  having  influence  or  property  there.— He  was  preseut 

at  the  consecration  of  the  bishop.  . 

6474.  Has  Mr.  Swift  anything  whatever  to  do  with  the  county  of  Mayor— 

^ *64 7 5-k He' iT i n trade  in  London,  and  was  formerly  Member  for  Sligo;  that  is 

the  same  gentleman,  is  it  not  r— Yes.  , , . . 

6476.  Was  he  stopping  with  you  at  St.  Jarlath  l — JNo  ; he  did  me  the  honour 

of  calling  upon  me  at  the  time.  , Q . , 

6477.  At  that  time  he  was  going  to  start  for  the  county  ot  bligo,  was  lie  not? 
— It  was  about  the  same  time. 

6478.  Mr.  Swift  has  no  connexion  with  Mayo  at  all  ? — bo  you  say. 

6479.  But  I ask  you?— Very  well. 

6480.  Has  he?— I am  not  aware.  , . ...  5 

6481.  Had  he  not  come  to  you  with  reference  to  the  election  lor  bligo  ?— The 
election  for  Sligo  has  nothing  to  do  with  Mayo. 

6482.  Was  that  the  cause  of  his  visit ; now,  come  ? — It  formed  a portion  ot  his 
business  I believe  ; at  the  same  time  he  did  me  the  honour  sometimes  of  visiting 

without  any  such  object.  , , . , . . . ..  , . , 

6483.  Now,  attend;  having  signed  this  resolution,  and  the  other  bishops 
bavin*  signed  it,  drawn  up  by  yourself,  what  was  done  with  it  ?-Keally  I do  not 
know  ; when  once  it  left  my  hands  I do  not  know  what  became  of  it. 

6484.  Into  whose  hands  did  you  give  it  ?— I really  do  not  know. 

6485.  Who  took  it?— I do  not  know;  probably  I left  it  on  the  table,  and 

what  became  of  it  I do  not  know.  , . , , 

6486.  What  did  you  have  that  written  and  prepared,  and  signed  by  )Oun>eU 
and  the  three  bishops  for?— For  the  purpose  of  conveying  our  sentiments  with 
regard  to  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  rival  candidates  for  Mayo. 

6487.  But  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  resolution  had  it  been  passed— i will 
use  your  own  expression— that  had  been  adopted,  signed  by  yourself?— Yes. 

6488.  And  the  three  bishops? — Yes.  _ , 

64S9.  I ask  you  for  what  object  was  that  resolution  prepared  by  you,  ana 

signed  ? -I  mention  the  object  now.  _ , , 

6490.  What? — For  the  purpose  of  conveying  our  sentiments  with  regard  to  tne 
merits  or  demerits  of  the  candidates. 

6491.  In  what  way  ? — I do  not  know. 

6492.  Do  you  mean  that? — Yes.  , , tft 

6493.  Do  you  know  that  it  was  published  ?-I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  to 
be  published  or  not;  I certainly  did  not  direct  its  publication. 

6494.  1 did  not  ask  you  that ; do  you  know  that  it  was  published  ?— It  app 

now  ; I know  now  that  it  has  been  published.  , 

6495.  Again  I must  ask  you,  through  what  medium  was  that  resolution 

made  public  ? — I will  answer  again  that  I do  not  know;  that  I gave  no  direc 
whatever  regarding  the  medium.  t0 

6496.  Was  anything  said  at  the  meeting*  in  your  presence  about  what  w 


be  done  with  it ? — I am  not  aware.  , , u;0hnns 

6407.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  wrote  it,  signed  it,  and  the  ' 
signed  it,  to  be  left  upon  your  table  merely  ? — Oh.  no  ; I mentione  n 
thing.  . . it,; I 

6498.  What  was  your  object  in  signing  it,  and  the  three  bishops  signing  • 

mentioned  my  object,  that  it  was  to  convey  our  opinions.  tjie 

6499.  To the  electors  ? — To  the  persons  who  had  an  influence  with  regai 
election. 

6500.  To  whom? —To  the  electors.  . 

6501 . Was  it  to  be  sent  to  every  parish  priest? — No  directions  given.  

6502.  I ask  you,  then,  if  you  intended  it  to  be  sent  to  every  parish  pr 

I gave  no  such  directions.  . 

6503.  I ask  you  whether  you  intended  it? — I gave  no  such  directions. 

6504.  Upon  what  table  did  you  last  see  that  resolution,  if  it  had  youi  6 

ture  ? — I really  do  not  know.  V - Tn 
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6505.  In  what  room  of  your  house  ? — The  very  room  in  which  it  was  written ; 
it  was  the  parlour. 

6506.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee,  that  after  you  had  signed  that  reso- 
lution, and  left  it  on  the  table,  you  do  not  know  what  was  done  with  it? — I do 
mean  to  tell  the  Committee  distinctly. 

6507.  Committee.']  Did  I understand  you  to  say  just  now,  “ I know  now  that 
it  was  published”  ?— Of  course,  T know  now,  because  I see  it  there  in  "The 
Mayo  Constitution  but  we  gave  no  direction  whatever  for  its  publication  ; 


6508.  But  it  is  only  to-day  that  you  have  seen  it  for  the  first  time  ? — I do  not 
know  whether  I saw  it  before  or  not.  I attach  very  little  importance  to  it ; but 
Ioave  no  directions  for  its  publication,  and  it  was  a matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence whether  I saw  it  afterwards  or  not,  because  my  seeing  it  had  no  possible 
influence  upon  its  publication. 

6509.  Mr.  James.]  Do  you  not  know  now  what  became  of^  that  resolution 
which  vou  so  signed  upon  your  table,  in  your  palace  or  house  ?— I mentioned 
before  that  I do  not,  and  I think  that  ought  to  satisfy  you. 

6510.  Do  you  not  know  that  that  resolution  was  given  to  Mr.  Kelly,  the  pro- 
prietor of  "The  Tuam  Herald,”  for  publication? — I do  not. 

6511.  Pray  mind. — I do  not  know. 

6512.  Did  you  not  read  it  in  "The  Tuam  Herald” ?— Very  possibly  I might; 
but  I have  no  recollection  of  it. 

6513.  Did  you  not  read  it  in  " The  Tuam  Herald  within  three  days  of  your 
having  signed  it  and  left  it  on  the  table  in  your  room?— It  might  have  been  in 
“The  Tuam  Herald  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I read  it. 

6514.  I ask  you  if  you  read  that  resolution  in  "The  Tuam  Herald  i — Well,  1 
really  do  not  know  whether  I did  or  not ; I might  have  read  it;  it  is  a matter  of 
very  little  importance  whether  I did  or  not. 

6515.  I am  not  speaking  of  the  importance  of  it  r — I have  no  recollection 

whether  I did  or  not.  _ , T ...  . 

.6516.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not?— Well,  I will  not  say  that.  I will  not 

go  into  complicated  questions  like  that.  . . _ T 

6517.  Now,  you  \iere  at  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  nomination  .-'—1  was. 

6518.  Did  vou  go  in  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  ; did  you  go  into  the  town 

for  the  purpose  of  nominating  Mr.  Moore  ?— I cannot  say  that  I did,  for  I was 
told  1 had  no  right  to  propose  him.  . . ... 

6«5i  q.  Did  you  go  into  the  town  of  Castlebar  with  the  intention  of  nominating 
Mr.  Moore?— I could  not  intend  to  nominate  him  if  1 had  not  the  right  to  do  so. 

6520.  Your  being  told  that  you  had  not  the  right  to  nominate  him,  did  you  go 
into  that  town  of  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  nomination  with  the  intention  of  nomi- 
nating him?— 1 am  sure  I did  not,  because  1 had  very  serious  doubts ; it  1 were 
sure  that  I bad  a right  10  nominate  him  I would,  but  I was  told  that  my  name 


was  not  or  the  register.  „ , , c . 

652..  When  were  you  told  that?— I was  told  it  some  few  days  before,  not 

many  days  before.  . . , . . 

6522.  If  you  bad  been  told  a few  days  before  that  you  could  not  nominate 
Mr.  Moore,  why  did  you  go  ? — Why  did  I go  ? 

61523.  Yes. — I went  to  Castlebar  ; I had  a right  to  go.  . 

9524.  What  was  your  object  in  going  ? — I took  an  interest  in  the  election. 

6525.  Were  you  not  told  at  Castlebar  that  your  name  was  not  oil  the  register, 

and  drat  you  could  not  be  allowed  to  speak ?— I think  I was  told  before;  1 think 
1 mentioned  before  that  I was  told  I had  no  right. 

6*526.  By  whom  were  you  told? — I do  not  know.  . 

6527.  Were  you  not  told  at  Castlebar  that  your  name  was  not  on  the  register, 
and  that  you  would  not  he  allowed  to  speak? — I was  told  before. 

6528.  Were  you  told  at  Castlebar  ?— I do  not  know. 

6529.  Did  you  go  into  the  court-house  r — No. 

6530.  Where  did  you  go  ? — I went  to  a priest  s house. 

6531.  Whose  house? — Mr.  Hosty’s. 

6*532.  In  Castlebar? — Yes.  , . .. 

6533-  Who  went  with  vou  to  the  nomination  1—1  did  not  go  to  the  nomination. 
6534.  Who  went  with'you  to  Castlebar  ; I thought  you went  because  you; said 
you  bad  a right  to  go  ?— I went  to  the  town  of  Castlebar,  but  1 did  not  go  to  the 
nomination.  c,5,  -ruho 
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6535.  Who  went  with  you? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Conry. 

6536.  Who  else  ? — He  was  my  only  companion  from  Tuam. 

6537.  I must  ask  you  this,  because  the  parties  are  here  who  told  yon,  I believe; 
were  you  not  told  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house  that  you  would  not  nominate 
Mr.  Muore,  because  you  were  not  on  the  register  ?— No.  I was  not  told  any  such 
thing,  because  I was  not  on  the  steps  of  the  court-house. 

6538.  Were  you  at  the  gates  of  the  court-house? — I was  a good  distance  from 
the  gates. 

6539.  Were  you  told  a good  distance  from  the  gates  that  you  could  not  speak 
and  nominate  Mr.  Moore  ?— Really  I had  no  intention  to  speak  before;  it  was 
probably  unnecessary,  and  quite  an  officious  thing. 

6540.  Officious  or  not,  were  you  told  at  a good  distance  from  the  gates  that 
you  could  not  speak  or  nominate  Mr.  Moore,  because  you  were  not  upon  the 
register  ? — I do  not  know  ; I attached  very  little  importance  to  it,  because  I was 
aware  I was  not  going  to  speak. 

6541.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  on  the  day  of  nomination  1 — I did. 

6542.  In  the  town  of  Castlebar? — Yes. 

6543.  A good  distance  from  the  gates? — Yes. 

G544.  What  other  priests  were  with  you  at  the  time  that  you  saw  Mr.  Moore 
a good  distance  from  the  gates  ? — I think  three  or  four  other  priests  were  there. 

6545.  Father  Conway? — I believe  he  was. 

6546.  Father  Curley  ? — I think  he  was. 

6547.  The  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  ? — I am  not  sure. 

654S.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hosty?— I should  think  he  was;  1 am  not  sure. 

6549.  Any  of  the  bishops? — Not  one. 

6550.  How  long  did  you  remain  at  Castlebar  that  day  ? — I remained  the  entire 
d ay. 

6551.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  after  the  nomination? — Oh  yes,  I did. 

6.552.  Did  he  come  to  you  ? — He  called  at  Mr.  Hosty’s  house. 

6.553.  That  is  where  you  were  stopping  ?— Yes. 

6554.  While  you  were  in  the  town  of  Castlebar,  did  you  meet  a Roman- 
catholic  priest  named  the  Rev.  James  Brown? — Yes,  I did. 

6555.  Of  Carmacan  ? — Yes. 

6556.  Did  you  speak  to  him  upou  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — I spoke  to 
him. 

6557  Upon  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I did. 

6558.  Try  and  remember  : did  you  say  to  him,  with  reference  to  the  election, 
that  you  “ respected  an  open  enemy,  but  you  detested  a secret  foe,”  or  words  to 
that  effect? — I am  not  aware  that  that  is  the  language  I used. 

6559.  I ask  you  to  that  effect? — Well,  I don’t  think  it  was;  I do  not  think  I 
used  language  exactly  to  that  effect. 

6560.  But  to  what  purport,  as  we  say  ? — Something. 

6561.  Was  it  with  reference  to  his  supporting  Colonel  Higgins? — There  was 
no  word  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

6562.  But  whatever  you  said  to  him,  was  it  with  reference  to  his  supporting 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — There  was  no  question  of  one  candidate  or  of  the  other,  or  ot 
the  election. 

6563.  Of  not  supporting  Mr.  Moore,  then? — No  ; I did  not  mention  the  word 
“ election,”  nor  Mr.  Moore,  nor  the  other. 

6564.  But  what  had  it  reference  to ; tell  the  Committee  to  what  it  had  refer- 
ence?— It  had  reference  to  a matter  not  connected  with  the  election. 

6565.  What  matter? — It  had  reference  to  a resolution  adopted,  I think,  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  some  days  before,  or  perhaps  some  weeks  before. 

6566.  Had  it  reference  to  a resolution,  adopted  by  Mr.  Brown,  at  the  meeting 
held  at  Armstrong’s  Hotel,  on  Monday,  the  23d  of  March  ? — The  23d  of  March? 

6567.  Yes. — I do  not  think  it  had. 

6568.  With  reference  to  a resolution  adopted  by  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  ot 
Tuam,  held  at  Armstrong’s  Hotel? — No ; not  to  my  mind. 

6569.  Where  was  it  adopted,  the  resolution  to  which  this  had  reference? — At 
Castlebar ; some  time  previously  there  was  a meeting  at  Castlebar,  and  a public 
dinner  given  to  Mr.  Moore ; a short  lime  after,  there  appeared  a resolution,  to 
which  three  names  were  appended ; Mr.  Brown’s  was  one,  and  there  were  two 
other  clergymen,  I think ; the  resolution  appeared  to  me  to  be  rather  an  impru- 
dent one. 

6570.  to 
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6570.  In  what  respect  was  it  imprudent  r— He  remarked  with  some  severity 
upon  the  conduct  of  a journalist,  the  editor  of  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal,”  and. 

I thought  so  imprudently,  that  it  would  have  been  very  unwise  to  excite  the 
hostility  of  the  editor  of  a respectable  journal,  and  I think  he  associated  or 
connected  the  conduct  of  this  gentleman  iu  not  giving,  what  he  thought,  an 
impartial  or  a proper  report  of  the  proceedings.  I think  he  identified  his 
conduct  with  what  is  very  odious  in  Ireland,  and  involves  all  the  persons  who 
were  supposed  to  be  connected  with  that  system  in  a great  deal  of  public 
odium.  He  identified  the  conduct  of  the  editor  of  the  journal  with  Sadleirisra, 
and  I thought  that  was  exceedingly  imprudent  to  array  in  opposite  rauks  the 
editor  of  a very  respectable  newspaper,  and  which  had  served  remarkably  well 
the  cause  of  the  Catholic  people  of  Ireland.  He  also  paid  what  I considered 
a very  undue  compliment  to  an  agent  of  a large  landed  property  in  the  county 
of  Mayo,  and  by'  paying  this  compliment  to  this  gentleman,  who  was  also 
arrayed  against  Mr.  Moore,  he  was  certainly  doing  a great  deal  to  conciliate 
the  feelings  and  affections  of  the  freeholders  towards  this  gentleman  ; and  it 
struck  me  that  neither  the  one  deserved  the  imputation  of  Sadleirism,  nor  did 
the  other,  this  agent,  deserve  any  compliment  whatever  on  the  part  of  the 
Catholic  clergy,  because  he  was  generally  found,  at  least  represented,  to  use  all 
the  powers  of  an  agent  in  driving  the  tenantry,  as  he  would  a parcel  of  cattle 
to  a fair,  to  the  fair  of  Ballinasloe.  Without  reference  to  the  merits  or  demerits 
of  the  candidates,  it  struck  me  not  right  that  a gentleman  would  be  professing 
regard  for  the  popular  candidate,  for  the  interest  of  the  people,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  doing  that  by  which  his  professions  would  be  in  a great  measure 
neutralised.  That  is  why  I discountenanced  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown. 

6571.  Had  you  heard  that  he  was  supporting  Colonel  Higgins? — Supporting 
him? 

6572.  Yes. — There  was  an  impression  that  he  was. 

6573.  Was  there  not  an  impression  that  he  was  favourable  to  Colonel  Higgins  ': 
— From  the  very  facts  I have  adduced,  it  seems  that  he  was. 

6574.  With  those  facts  before  you,  did  you  say  to  him  iu  the  presence  of 
several  priests,  and  in  the  public  streets,  that  you  respected  an  open  enemy,  but 
that  you  detested  a secret  foe? — No,  I did  not  mention  that. 

6575.  To  that  purport  ?~ Yes.  I mentioned  already  something  ; your  question 
required  an  explicit  answer. 

6576.  Do  you  know  that  the  Rev.  James  Brown  voted  against  Colonel 
Higgins  afterwards  ; first  of  all,  did  you  say  this  to  him  in  the  presence  of  several 
priests  ? — There  were  several  priests  by. 

6577.  You  say  that  he  was  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins ; I ask  you,  if  you 
know  now  that  the  Rev.  James  Brown  voted  against  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I heard 
that  he  plumped  for  Moore,  and  yet  I know  that  he  would  have  been  thought 
more  favourable  to  Mr.  Moore  had  he  divided  with  his  associate  or  with  the  other 
candidate. 

6578.  Did  you  say,  at  the  time  of  this  conversation,  that  you  knew  that  the 
Rev.  Dean  Burke,  an  old  friend  ot  the  family  of  Colonel  Higgins;  that  he  was 
supporting  him  ; did  you  mention  his  name? — I did. 

6579.  At  the  same  time  that  you  mentioned  this,  did  you  say  anything  about 
the  Rev.  Dean  Burke,  whom  you  knew  was  supporting  Colonel  Higgins? — I did 
not. 

6580.  You  did  not  mention  his  name  ? — I did  not,  as  far  as  I recollect ; I do 

not  think  I did. 

6581*  You  remained  at  Castlebar  that  day  ? — I did. 

6582.  Did  you  go  home  to  St.  Jarlath  in  the  evening  r — It  was  rather  a long 
distance  ; I went  the  following  day. 

6583.  Did  you,  during  that  day,  go  to  Armstrong’s  Hotel  at  Castlebar? — I think 
I did  not. 

6584  Try  and  recollect  ? — I think  I did  not. 

fi')8 5.  Are  you  accurate  ? — As  far  as  I recollect,  I do  not  think  I did.  ^ __ 

6586.  When  you  got  home  from  Castlebar  did  you  call  at  Mr.  Moores:  1 o, 

I did  not. 

6587.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  the  following  day  ; were  you  in  company  with 
him  ?—  No,  I believe  not. 

6588.  You  did  not  call  at  his  house  ? — No,  I did  nob 

6580.  But  at  his  mother’s  house? — Norat  his  mother’s  house. 
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65QO.  Did  he  live  with  his  mother;  you  have  been  there,  I believe:— Yes, 

6591.  Did  you  not,  during  the  election,  call  at  Mrs.  Moore’s? — During  the 

election?  . T , 

6502.  Yes. — No,  I do  not  think  I did. 

6503  Before  you  returned  to  Tuam  from  Castlebar,  did  you  not  call  at  Mrs. 
Moore’s,  Moore  Hail  ?-No,  not  on  that  occasion.  . 

6594.  After  leaving  Castlebar  and  before  arriving  at  luam,  did  you  call  at 
Mrs.  Moore’s? — I do  not  think  I did. 

6505  Did  you  come  on  to  Castlebar? — No  ; I think  I did  not ; I am  sure. 

6506  You  are  sure  you  did  not?— For  the  reason  I say  on  those  occasions; 
perchance,  unless  I kept  a diary  of  all  my  movements. 

6 -07.  But  during  the  election  ? — It  is  almost  certain  I did  not ; I can  say  now 
that  I did  not  call  at  Moore  Hall,  either  coming  to  the  election  or  going 

^6508.  I believe  you  were  not  in  the  town  of  Castlebar  on  either  of  the  polling 
days  ; Ballinrobe  is  the  nearest  to  Tuam  ? — You  may  for  certain  say  that  I was 
not ; during  the  polling  days  I was  not  ill  Castlebar. 

659Q.  Where  were  you. on  the  polling  days? — I was  in  Tuam. 

• 6600.  Now,  did  you  hear  of  any  conduct  at  all  of  the  Rev.  Father  Conway 
during  the  election  1 — I have  heard  of  it  since  ; not  during  the  election. 

6601.  Has  the  Rev.  Father  Conway  been  stopping  at  your  house  since  the 
election  ?— He  might  have  called  ; he  has  never  been  staying  at  my  house  beyond 
calling  at  it. 

6602.  Has  he  been  staying  the  night  there  ?— No.  . 

6603.  Have  you  been  at  his  house  at  Ballinrobe  since  the  election:— Oh 

yCS66o4.  Frequently?— Not  frequently;  I have  been  there  at  the  time  of  the 

6605.  When  was  that ; the  election  was  in  April  ? — It  was  since  the 

61  6606.  Was  that  held  earlier  than  usual  this  year  ? — It  was  about  Pentecost;  it 
was  about,  the  usual  time. 

6607.  Earlier  than  usual  ?— No  ; about  the  usual  time.  .. 

6608.  Not  earlier? — No  ; I commenced  at  the  very  same  time  that  1 usually 

^O*66o9-  Now,  were  you  invited  to  a dinner  of  Mr.  Moore’s  supporters  after  the 
election  ? — Yes,  I was. 

6610.  You  were? — I was. 

16611.  Where  was  that  dinner  held?— There  might  have  been  many  dinners  _ 

6612.  Was  that  a dinner  held  in  Daley’s  Hotel,  in  Westport ; were  you  invited 

to  a dinner  which  was  given  to  Mr.  Moore,  or  supposed  to  have  been  g'ven 
Mr.  Moore,  at  Daley’s  Hotel,  at  Westport,  on  the  14th  April  1857,  alter  me 
election  ?— Oh  yes,  I was.  , 

6613.  Did  you  send  a letter  on  April  14th  1857  t 1 sent  a letter. 

G614.  To  excuse  your  attendance? — Just  so.  „ 

6615.  Now,  the  Rev.  Father  Curley,  you  say,  came  over  here  witn  you. 

6616.  Did  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  come  with  the  same  party  ?— No,  he  did 

6617.  You  have  seen  him  since  he  came  here,  have  you  not? — Since  i 
to  London  ? 

6618.  Yes.— No,  I did  not.  Mr  Curley 

6619.  You  have  not  seen  him  since  you  came  to  London  ? No.  1 • ^ 

came  on  other  business,  unconnected  with  this ; we  happened 

“Tfiso.  How  often  have  you  been  with  Father  Conway  since  the  election  2 -Ho» 
often  have  I been  there  since  the  election  ? . tiiat  I 

6621.  Yes— I do  not  recollect  being  there  except  during  the  visitation 
mentioned  just  now  of  the  deanery.  .naril’n 

■ ■ ~ ” .Green  a parish  priest  ?—He  is  not  a pa 


6622.  Now.  where  is  the  Rev.  Mr. 
priest. 

6623.  Is  lie  a bishop,  or  archdeacon,  or 
curate. 


what ; curate  ? — He  is  neither , 

6624.  Wer 
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6624.  Were  you  present  at  a chapel  in  which  he  was  when  the  petition  to  the 
House  of  Commons  by  Colonel  Higgins  against  Mr.  Moore  was  read  ?— Was  I in 
the  chapel  ? 

66 25.  Yes. — On  that  day? 

6626.  Yes.  Were  you  in  a chapel  when  the  petition  of  Colonel  Higgins  was 
read? — I was  not. 

6627.  Were  you  in  the  sacristy,  close  adjoining  the  chapel,  when  the  petition 

of  Colonel  Higgins  against  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore  was  read  by  Mr.  Green,  the 
curate,  in  the  chapel  ? — I do  not  know.  I have  no  distinct  recollection  of  having 
heard  it  in  the  sacristy.  6 

6628.  Did  you  hear  it  anywhere  else  ?— No ; I do  not  recollect  I hare  heard  it 
read. 

6629.  Would  you  not  remember  the  fact ; it  is  not  very  long  since ; whether 
the  petition  which  Colonel  Higgins  had  presented  against  the  return  of  Mr. 
Moore  was  read  ? — Yes  ; what  is  the  question  ? 

6630.  I ask  you,  if  you  were  present  ? — No  ; I mentioned  I was  not. 

6631.  You  were  not? — No. 

6632.  You  did  not  hear  it.-1 — No,  I did  not  hear  it ; at  the  same  time,  I am 
sure  it  was  read. 

6633.  By  Mr.  Green,  the  curate  ?— Yes,  by  Mr.  Green,  the  curate. 

6634.  In  the  chapel  ? — In  the  chapel,  I believe. 

6635.  Had  you  been  there  ? — I was  not  there  while  it  was  read. 

6636.  What  had  you  been  to  the  chapel  for  5 had  you  been  performing  some 
archiepiscopal  duty  there? — I was. 

6637.  What  was  it? — I was  blessing  a nun. 

6638.  Was  Mr.  Green  there? — He  was  not  there,  I think,  on  that  occasion  ; 

I do  not  think  that  is  the  occasion.  I said  mass  that  morning,  and  exhorted  the 
people  ; that  is  all  I did  there. 

6639.  Is  that  the  occasion  to  which  yon  ailude,  of  the  petition  of  Colonel 
Higgins  being  read  in  the  chapel? — Really  I do  not  know. 

6640.  No  ? — Really  I do  not  know,  but  I believe  it  is. 

6641.  You  believe  it  is  the  petition  which  was  read  in  the  chapel? — Yes. 

6642.  To  the  congregation? — To  the  congregation. 

6643.  Has  not  that  petition,  with  your  sanction  and  knowledge,  been  read  out 
to  the  people  in  the  chapels  in  your  diocese  ? — With  my  knowledge  ? 

6644.  And  sanction  ? — I gave  no  sanction  to  it. 

6645.  With  your  knowledge  ? — Well,  I dare  say  it  may  have  been  read,  or  it 
may  not. 

6646.  I ask  you  whether,  to  your  knowledge,  that  petition  of  Colonel  Higgins 
has  been  read  in  the  chapels  of  your  diocese? — I answer  I do  not  know  whether 
it  was  or  was  not,  or  whether  it  was  read  in  all  the  chapels  or  not. 

6647.  In  any  ? — 1 dare  say  it  has. 

6648.  In  many  ? — I do  not  know  how  many,  because  I gave  no  directions. 

6649.  Read  with  your  knowledge  of  the  fact ; that  it  had  been  read,  I will  say 
at  once,  in  most  of  the  chapels  in  your  diocese  ? — I will  not  say  most. 

6650.  In  many? — Ido  not  know;  I won’t  know. 

6651.  You  won’t  know? — I don’t  know. 

6652.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  as  Archbishop  of  that  diocese,  that  this 
petition  of  Colonel  Higgins  to  the  House  of  Commons  has  been  read  in  chapels 
in  your  diocese  ? — It  has  not  come  to  my  knowledge  as  Archbishop  of  the  diocese. 

6653.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  as  Doctor  M'Hale  ? — No. 

6654.  Has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  all  ? — No,  except  as  I would  hear  any 
casual  thing. 

6655.  As  you  would  hear  any  casual  thing?-  Yes;  there  was  no  sanction  given 
by  me. 

6656.  Have  the  priests  the  right  canonically  to  read  out  petitions,  or  to  make 
addresses  from  the  altar  about  candidates  without  the  interference  of  the  Arch- 
bishop ? — Have  they  a right  ? 

6657.  Yes.-- A great  deal  depends  upon  their  own  discretion,  and  must  and 
will  to  the  end  of  time. 

6658.  Have  you  the  right  canonically  to  suspend  a priest  who  has  denounced  a 
candidate  from  the  altar  ? — I should  have  all  the  circumstances  laid  before  roe. 

6659.  Have  you  the  right,  upon  the  circumstances  laid  before  you,  and  if  you 
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were  convinced  of  the  facts,  have  you  the  right,  as  Archbishop,  to  suspend 
a priest  who  has  denounced  a candidate  from  tlie  altar . Denounced  a c mdi- 

riate?  . , 

6660.  Yes.— Have  I a right?  It  might  be  a very  extravagant  exercise 

6661.  Have  you  the  right  to  suspend  a priest  who  denounced  from  the  altar, 
after  mass,  a candidate  from  that  altar  ?— ' Who  denounces  ? 

6662.  Yes. — What  do  you  mean  by  denouncing? 

666 3.  What  do  I mean  ?— Yes. 

6664.  I will  tell  you  now ; I will  ask  you  what  you  call  this,  said  by  a priest 
at  the  altar,  standing  in  his  vestments  at  the  altar ; he  said,  The  curse  of  God 
would  come  down  upon  any  one  voting  against  his  country,  and  his  country’s 
cause  and  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins  was  doing  so  ;”  what  do  you  call  that  by  a 
priest  at  the  altar  ? do  you  call  that  a denunciation  or  not  ? — Do  you  wish  to 
have  my  opinion  upon  that? 

6665.  I ask  you  do  you  call  that  a denunciation  ? — That  is  the  sentence  you 

have  read.  . . 

6666.  Yes ; I will  read  it  to  you  again  ; the  priest,  alter  mass,  standing  at  the 
altar  in  his  vestments,  and  saying  to  his  congregation,  “ The  curse  of  God  would 
come  down  upon  any  one  voting  against  his  country,  and  his  country’s  cause,  ami 
voting  for  Colonel  Higgins  was  doing  so  ” ? — I will  give  my  opinion  upon  that 
when  I find  the  case  come  before  me. 

6667.  It  is  before  you  now  ?— No ; there  is  an  assumption  of  truth  there 
which  remains  to  be  proved. 

6668.  Supposing  it  to  be  true,  and  supposing  that  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  does 
not  contradict  it,  supposing  it  to  be  true  that  the  priest  said  that  “ the  curse  of 
God  would  come  down  upon  any  one  voting  against  his  country  and  his  country’s 
cause,  and  voting  lor  Colonel  Higgins  was  doing  so,”  do  you  call  that  a denun- 
ciation, assuming  it  to  be  said  from  the  altar  in  the  way  I have  stated  it?— You 
will  consider  my  position,  that  here  I am  a witness,  and  in  that  case,  or  a similar 
case  that  may  come  before  me  in  my  judicial  capacity,  of  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  it  I know  nothing,  and  as  it  is  always  inconvenient  for  a person  to  give  an 
opinion  in  one  capacity  which  may  compromise  him  or  his  authority  in  another,  I 
beg  leave  to  decline  to  give  any  answers  in  a particular  case,  except  as  lar  as  a 
general  answer,  that  such  conduct  I should  not  like, 

6669.  Such  conduct  you  should  not  like? — Such  conduct  I should  not  like. 

6670.  I put  this  question  to  you;  answer  it  or  not;  if  those  facts  were  proved 

to  you,  would  you  suspend  a priest? — I will  answer  that  question  when  all  the 
circumstances  come  before  me.  _ . 

6671.  You  decline  to  answer  it? — When  all  tlie  circumstances  come  before  me 


1 will  answer  it ; I do  decline.  . 

6672.  Do  you  call  that  a denunciation,  whatever  you  would  do  as  Archbishop 
upon  it ; do  you  call  that  a denunciation  from  the  altar? — This  is  my  opinion,  that 
it  is  prohibited  by  our  rules  and  statutes  to  denounce  any  person  from  the  altar  for 
any  cause,  and  I will  also  add  that  I would  be  as  unwilling.  I would  regreS  that 
any  person  should  be  denounced  in  his  political  capacity  as  in  any  other;  it  is  not 
light  that  persons  should  be  denounced  by  name  from  the  altar. 

6673.  Had  it  not  come  to  your  knowledge  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  been  de- 
nounced from  the  altar  in  many  of  your  chapels  Sunday  after  Sunday  r pray 
attend.— No;  it  had  not. 

6674.  That  you  say  ? — 1 That  I say  in  my  official  capacity.  . 

6675.  Had  it  come  to  your  knowledge,  as  John  M'Hale? — No;  it  is  quite 

likely  that  it  might  have  been  bruited  in  conversation  ; it  may  have  been  mentione 
in  news-papers  ; it  may  have  been  conveyed  iu  a hundred  ways,  but  it  has  not  been 
laid  before  me  in  my  official  capacity.  _ . . 

6676.  Has  it  come  before  you  as  John  M‘Hale,  and  not  in  your  archiepiscopai 
capaciiy  ? — No,  notin  a way  that  I should  take  cognizance  of  it. 

6677.  Have  you  suspended  a single  priest,  or  caused  inquiry  to  be  made  into 

the  conduct  of  any  priest  since  the  last  election  on  account  of  this  ?— No  com- 
plaint has  been  made  to  me.  When  complaint  shall  be  made  to  me  of  t*e 
conduct  of  any  priest,  1 shall  investigate  and  shalljudge  also  impartially,  but!  have 
no  notion  of  listening  to  mere  rumours,  or  to  such  statements  as  may  have  beer 
made  I, ere  even.  ^ Has 
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6678.  Has  not  a Mr.  French  complained  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  the  Rev. 
LukeRvan;  he  is  your  administrator  ; you  know  you  could  recall  him  at  any 
time.  Has  Mr.  French  complained  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  Luke  Ryan  ? — 

He  did  not. 

6679.  Of  no  priest?  Has  Mr.  French  complained  to  you  of  the  conduct  of  a 
priest  at  the  altar  during  the  election  ? — No,  lie  has  not,  as  far  as  I recollect. 

6680.  Of  any  priest? — Not  at  the  altar.  He  complained  to  me  of  some  priest 
about  some  language,  but  not  at  the  altar. 

6681.  Now,  since  this  election,  have  you  subscribed  to  a fund  called  the 
“ Moore  Indemnity  Fund  ”?• — I have. 

6682.  Is  this  your  subscription — “The  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  10  /.”? — That  is 

mv  subscription.  ... 

’6683.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  defending  this  petition  r — It  is. 

6684.  Did  you  at  your  visitations  call  upon  your  clergy  to  subscribe — several 
of  them? — I do  not  think  I have  called  upon  them  ; they  are  very  willing  them- 

SC 6685.  Have  you  at  your  visitations  urged  your  clergy  to  subscribe? — No,  not  . 
urged  ; they  did  not  require  it. 

6686.  At  your  visitations  have  you  mentioned  the  fact  of  the  subscription,  and 
requested  them  to  subscribe?— Yes  ; I thought  it  a very  proper  thing,  and  still 
think  it  a duty. 

6687.  Impressed  with  a notion  that  it  is  your  duty,  have  you  requested  your 
clergy  to  do  that  at  your  visitations  ?— I might  think  it  my  own  duty,  without  at 
the  same  time  pressing  them ; many  of  them  have  done  it  without  any  intimation 
whatever  from  me  ; they  have  anticipated  me  ; a direct  answer  to  your  question 
would  imply  that  those  persons  who  had  subscribed  did  so  at  my  instigation, 
that  is  not  the  case. 

6688.  Did  you  ask  them  to  subscribe  at  your  last  visitation?— I do  not  think 
I did  ; they  generally  subscribed  without  my  asking. 

6689.  You  do  not  answer  the  question.— I recommended  the  measure. 

6690.  You  say  that  you  recommended  the  measure  ; you  are  aware  that  no- 

body  has  subscribed  to  this  petition  except  the  priests ; are  you  aware  of  that?— 
To  what  petition?  . . . . 

6691.  The  Moore  Indemnity  Fund  ; none  but  priests  in  Mayo  think  so. 

6692.  Give  me  the  name  of  one  layman  ? — I am  sure  there  are  laymen. 

6693.  You  are  at  the  head  of  the  list : give  me  the  name  of  a single  layman 

who  has  subscribed  a farthing?  - -You  inter  that  not  one  subscribed  because  I can- 
not give  you  the  name.  I am  sure  that  would  be  a conclusion  that  would  extend 
beyond  the  premises.  , , , ..  . . 

6604.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  a single  layman  who  has  subsenbed  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  to  the  Moore  Indemnity  Fund  ?-I  am  sure  there  will  be  plenty 
of  witnesses  to  tell  you  there  are. 

6605.  Can  you  give  me  the  name  of  any  one  ? — No  ; and  that  shows  how  little 

conversant  I am  in  those  matters;  it  shows  how  little  conversant  I am  with  the 
details  of  this  business.  , _ 

6606.  Now  have  you  heard  that  the  Bev.  Luke  Ryan,  your  administrator  at 
Kilmetia,  said  from  the  altar  this,  that  he  would  not  give  tnose  who  voted  for 
Colonel  Higgins  confession  nor  the  sacrament;  they  should  go  to  the  bishop  and 
that  the  Imhop  himself  expected  that  the  men  ot  Kilmena  would  do  their  duty  , 
have  you  heard  that  lie  stated  that  from  the  altar? — I hear  it  now  from  you. 

6697.  Have  you  heard  that  before  ?— No,  except  what  I read  in  the  papers 
here  lately. 

6698.  Is  that  the  first  time  you  have  heard  it  ? Yes. 

6699.  That  is  your  own  parish  ? — Yes.  . ,. 

6700.  And  he  is  your  administrator  there?-Yes  ; there  is  no  telegraphic  com- 

munication  between  him  and  me.  . , . _ f 

6701.  No  telegraphic  communication? — No;  that  parish  is  far  away 
me. 

6702.  How  far? — It  is  probably  36  miles,  I think.^ 

6703.  Have  you  been  there  since  the  election  ? — No,  I have  not. 

6704.  You  have  not  ? — Not  in  that  parish. 
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. 6705.  Now  at  the  time  of  the  election,  were  there  several  parishes  vacant,  nut 
filed  up  by  yourself,  at  least  the  priests  not  appointed  ? — Yes,  there  are  some. 

6706.  How  many  vacancies  are  there  now  ? — There  are,  I think,  two. 

6707.  More  than  two,  are  there  not;  what  are  they?— The  parish  of  Castlebar 

is  one.  . , ..  . . _ . , , 

6708.  That  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  diocese,  is  it  not?— And  the  parish  of 
Kilcommon  and  Robin,  the  united  parish. 

6709.  Is  Castlebar  one  of  the  best  parishes  in  the  diocese? — What  do  you 

mean  by  best?  ,,  , , - T 1 

6710.  One  of  the  most  lucrative  r— What  do  you  call  the  best  ? 1 do  not  con- 
sider the  most  lucrative  the  best. 

671 1.  Were  they  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  election,  and  are  they  vacant  now? 

Yes. 

6712.  How  many  were  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  election  ? — I should  think  that 
number. 

6713.  Are  they  now  vacant? — Yes. 

6714.  Were  there  not  vacant  at  the  time  of  the  election  five  parishes?— I am 
not  aware  of  it ; I am  not  aware  there  were  ; if  they  were,  I should  like  to  know 
what  they  are ; I am  not  aware  what  they  are. 

6715.  Have  you  tilled  up  any  since  the  election  ? — No. 

6716.  Still  vacant? — Yes,  . . . 

6717.  Is  it  usual  to  leav$  them  so  long  vacant 1—  Sometimes  it  is  and  some- 
times not,  when  there  are  wise  reasons  for  it. 

6718  Did  any  persons  or  any  gentlemen  call  upon  you  before  the  election 
about  being  candidates  for  the  county  of  Mayo?— Well,  now  you  have  intro- 
duced a question  about  those,  perhaps  it  is  right  I should  explain  with  regard  to 

6710.  Certainly,  in  anyway  you  like. — It  happened  in  the  parish  of  Castlebar, 
to  which  you  have  made  particular  allusion,  that  there  was  a property  connected 
with  a convent  involved  in  a good  deal  of  litigation.  I had  purchased  premises 
there  for  the  erection  of  a convent,  expending  a good  deal  of  money  on  the 
premises.  The  matter  was  drawing  to  a conclusion,  and  the  nuns  were  labouring 
under  very  great  difficulties.  It  is  a very  painful  thing  to  leave  respectable  females 
in  difficulties  ; and  had  I appointed  a parish  priest  a year  ago,  when  it  became 
vacant,  I should  not  have  been  able  to  draw  upon  the  funds  ot  the  parish  tor  any 
other  purpose  than  to  give  the  funds  to  the  parish  priest ; and  as  they  laboured 
under  difficulties,  I thought  it  quite  right  to  appropriate  both  to  the  assistance  ot 
the  convent,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  nuns,  and  also  to  the  purchase  of  altar 
furniture,  some  of  the  revenues  that  might  remain  as  a surplus  after  the  support  of 
the  curates.  The  consequence  is,  that  this  veiy  year  the  nuns  have  got  30  • 011 
of  the  revenues  of'  the  parish,  which  they  required  very  much ; and  when  there  are 
wise  reasons  of  that  sort,  the  bishop  is  enabled  to  leave  a parish  vacant.  Ine  same 
thing  occurred  with  regard  to  the  parish  of  Kilcommon  ; it  is  more  than  a year 
vacant,  and  certain  furniture  is  prescribed.  It  is  required  that  baptismal  ion 
be  erected;  that  confessionals; — perhaps  you  are  not  acquainted  wit 

things . j 

6720.  Well,  I have  seen  them— Also  be  fitted  up;  that  certain  decent  ana 
becoming  chalices  be  also,  purchased.  Had  I immediately  appointed  to  those 
places,  although  the  regulations  of  the  diocese  and  the  Church  would  empower  me 
10  see  that  those  things  should  be  done,  it  is  not  everything  that  is  lawful  t 
may  be  sometimes  expedient.  It  is  all  the  power  of  suspension  ; it  is  very  eas) 
to  talk  about  the  power  of  suspension,  but  everything  lawful  is  not  expedien  , 
but  I have  devoted  a year  ago,  before  the  election  was  ever  thought  of  before  1S 
matter  that  dissolved  Parliament  was  ever  contemplated,  last  summer  I got  those 
things  purchased  in  Dublin,  and  I have  an  account  of  the  moneys  expended 
the  curates  on  those  very  necessary  and  useful  articles,  which  I could  not  s0  we  . 
exactor  require  from  a parish  priest;  and  though  I might  say  “ Your  chap 
required  this  or  that,”  they  would  say  “The  place  is  very  poor;  it  cannot  a 0^ 
it.”  And  therefore  while  1 ba\e  the  opportunity  I wish  to  provide  tor 
decencies  of  the  Church,  it  was  quite  necessary,  because,  without  imputing" ® J 
improper  motive  to  you,  I acquit  you  of  everything;  you  have  been  remark#  j 
well  instructed.  „ T ,r„et 

6721.  I trUSt 
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6721.  I trust  I have  been  as  well  answered  as  instructed. — I think  the 
explanation  was  necessary,  and  such  as  will  justify  me. 

6722.  Now,  did  any  gentleman  apply  to  you  about  being  candidate  for  the 
county  of  Mayo  ? — Lately  ? 

6723.  Yes ; at  this  election  ; do  they  generally  come  to  you  1 — This  last 
election  ? 

6724.  Yes. — I have  no  electioneering  office  ; I never  gained  sixpence  halfpenny 
by  an  election;  this  is  very  important  I assure  you.  I think  it  will  throw  some 
light,  it  will  give  some  light  to  the  auditory  by  whom  I am  surrounded.  I have 
not  been  brought  here  but  because  I have  been  supposed  to  be  very  much 
implicated  in  what  are  called  political  transactions  these  many  years.  I venture 
to  say  I have  been  more  a loser  by  that  than  a gainer.  Under  no  possible  aspect, 
either  of  patronage,  or  of  money,  or  of  any  other  means  by  which  an  electioneering 
candidate  promoted  the  interest  of  this  person  or  that  person,  I am  on  my  oath, 
I think  I can  acquit  myself  before  the  Committee,  to  say  that,  neither  directly 
nor  indirectly,  did  I ever  gain  anything  by  political  elections. 

6725.  I do  not  attribute  to  you  that  the  candidates  have  paid  you  anything. — 
No;  but  that  will  throw  light  upon  the  part  I have  taken  in  the  elections  ; and, 
coming  in  that  disinterested  way,  I think  it  will  be  apparent  that  I have  been 
prompted  by  no  feeling  but  a sense  of  duty. 

6726.  Now,  what  became  of  that  resolution  ; have  you  ever  seen  it  siuce? — 
What  resolution? 

6727.  The  original  resolution  which  you  prepared  at  that  meeting,  and  which 
was  signed  by  vourself ; have  you  ever  seen  that  manuscript  since? — No,  I do 
not  think  I did. 

6728.  Do  you  not  remember  ? — I wish  I had  it. 

6729.  Have  you  never  seen  it  since  ? — I am  sure  I have  not. 

6730.  Do  you  know  where  it  is  now  ? — Really  I do  not. 

6731.  No? — I do  not  indeed. 

6732.  Now  you  said  that  you  did  not  keep  an  election  office ; nobody  sug- 
gested that  you  did ; but  have  candidates  been  in  the  habit  of  applying  to  you 
before  starting  for  the  county  of  Mayo? — They  have  been  in  the  habit  of  applying 
to  any  quarter  where  they  thought  they  could  get  aid. 

6733.  Mr.  Swift  was  there  on  the  same  errand  ? — I think  not. 

6734.  Not  about  starting? — He  might  have  been  there,  and  be  might  have 
talked  about  this  business ; but  I cannot  say  that  it  was  his  leading  business. 

6735-  Now,  have  you  applied  to  a gentleman  to  start  for  Mayo  ?— To  start  ? 

6736.  Yes  ; to  be  a candidate  for  Mayo ; did  you  tell  him  that  you  would 
adopt  him  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

6737.  Did  you  apply  ; pray  attend  ; the  gentleman  is  not  far  off ; did  you  apply 
to  a gentleman  to  start  for  the  county,  and  tell  him  that  you  would  adopt  him  and 
return  him  ? — I do  not  recollect. 

6738.  Non  mi  ricordo  ? — I do  not  remember. 

6739.  As  you  keep  no  election  office,  and  never  took  money,  as  nobody  sug- 
gested you  did,  do  you  not  remember  applying  to  a gentleman  to  start  tor  the 
county  at  this  very  election,  and  saying  that  you  would  adopt  him  and  return  him? 
— I do  not  recollect  it. 

6740.  You  do  not  recollect  it?— It  is  a fair  answer,  a just  answer,  a right 
answer,  a true  answer. 

6741.  Will  you  say  that  it  did  not  take  place  ? — I have  so  many  elections  at 
various  times. 

6742.  Then  I think  you  ought  to  keep  an  election  office  ? — It  is  a very  thankless 
office. 

6743.  Now  just  attend.— I hope  the  people  will  be  disfranchised. 

6744.  Is  vour  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  to  tell  me  whether  or  not,  at 
this  very  election,  you  did  not  advise  a gentleman  to  stand  for  the  county,  and  tell 
him  that  you  wpuld  adopt  him  and  return  him? — I think  it  very  improbable ; I 
have  reason  to  think  I do  not  think  I ever  used  that  expression  to  any  person. 
It  would  be  a foolish  phrase,  that  I would  adopt  a man  and  return  him ; that  has 
been  imputed  to  me,  but  I never  did  it  to  anybody. 
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6745.  Committee.']  Respecting  this  resolution  -which  you  say  you  signed,  lias 
any  person  ever  drawn  your  attention  before  you  came  to  London  to  the  fact  that 
a resolution  was  published  in  the  newspapers  difteient  from  that  which  was  signed 

No;  my  attention,  I think,  was  not  called  to  any  such  discrepancy p 

I think  not.  In  fact,  I did  not  attach  the  least  importance  to  it  how  it  appeared 
afterwards. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

6746.  With  reference  to  one  or  two  of  the  last  questions,  your  Grace  was  asked 
whether  you  applied  to  a gentleman  to  be  a candidate  ; I presume  that  although 
you  hold  the  office  of  Archbishop,  you  consider  yourself  to  have  a right  to  express 
vour  political  opinions  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ?— Certainly,  I do  consider  that 
I have  not  only  a right,  but  I conceive  it  a duty  too,  and  I did  express  my 
opinions.  I have  not  shrunk  from  their  expression  ; I speak  in  public,  and  in 
secret  I say  nothing. 

6747.  And  you  have  expressed  your  opinions  of  the  merits  of  one  candidate, 
and,  as  far  as  vour  view  extends,  of  the  demerits  of  another?  Yes;  and  if  an 
election  occurred  to-morrow,  I should  think  it  a duty  to  repeat  the  same,  because 
I look  upon  it  as  a question  of  morality  as  well  as  a question  ot  not  mere  politics.  I 
believe  that  the  selecting  of  one  of  the  persons  to  fill  important  offices  is  a moral 
question,  involving  serious  responsibilities  with  regard  to  public  weal.  I know 
no  persons  who  have  more  important  duties  to  discharge  than  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, legislators.  Upon  the  laws  of  the  country  depend  very  much  its  public  weal; 
it  morality  ; and  on  the  tone  of  the  Legislature,  upon  the  principles  ot  the  persons 
who  compose  it,  will  depend  very  much  whether  the  country  is  to  be  governed  by 
wise  and  sage  and  beneficent  laws,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  afflicted  with  such  a 
penal  code  as  exists  in  Ireland. 

6748.  Committee .]  But  the  clergy,  in  exercising  their  own  opinions  as  to  whom 
they  should  select,  do  you  think  they  are  right  in  using  violent  measures  to  carry 
their  object  into  effect  ? — I think  they  would  be  quite  wrong  ; and  it  you  wish  to 
have  my  opinions,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain  my  own  views,  I have  been  sup- 
posed to  have  done  so  and  so  ; I think  it  is  due  to  myself  and  to  my  position,  and 
the  part  that  I took  in  the  election,  to  read  some  portions  of  the  instructions  which 
I thought  it  my  duty  to  give  at  the  coming  election. 

6749.  Mr.  M.  Smith.']  Are  you  referring  to  the  pastoral  ? — Y es. 

G750.  That  is  a pastoral  that  I propose  to  put  in  ? — Shall  I read  it?  Shall  I 
be  permitted  to  read  a portion  of  the  instructions  which  I gave  r 

6751.  To-morrow  morning. — Very  well. 
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Veneris,  3°  die  Julii,  185/. 


THE  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ; all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Archbishop  M'Halc  was  again  called  in  ; and  further  Cross-examined  by 
Mr.  M.  Smith,  as  follows  : 

6752.  By  the  Committee.]  WHEN  the  Committee  adjourned  yesterday,  you 
were  about  to  refer  to  some  extracts  from  a pastoral,  in  reply  to  some  questions 
put  to  you  by  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

6753.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.']  I believe  your  Grace  published  a pastoral  to 
the  clergy  previous  to  the  election  ? — I did. 

6754.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  refer  to  such  portions  as  you  think  proper? 
—I  have  made  no  selection ; I shall  commence,  and  anything  which  appears 
tedious  I will  omit. 

6755.  By  the  Committee.]  All  passages  that  bear  essentially  upon  the  question 
we  shall  be  glad  to  hear. — “ To  the  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam. 
St.  Jailath’s,Tuam,  Passion  Sunday, 1857.  Dear  and  venerable  Brethren — Having 
oa  more  than  one  occasion  addressed  you  on  the  duties  that  are  to  be  fulfilled,  and 
the  excesses  that  are  to  be  avoided  during  the  strife  of  contested  elections,  we 
feel  it  unnecessary  to  dwell  long  on  instructions  with  which  you  have  been 
familiarised  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  scenes,  by  which  the  peace  of  society  is 
shaken.  We  had  often  to  raise  our  voice  against  the  unholy  and  unconstitutional 
violence  by  which  the  freedom  of  voters  is  so  often  coerced,  and  the  unscrupulous 
bribery  by  which  their  fidelity  is  so  often  seduced.  Such,  thank  God,  has  been  the 
influence  of  religion,  that  on  one  occasion  a freeholder,  struck  with  remorse,  flung 
away,  in  the  presence  of  his  parish  priest,  the  bribe  which  he  had  received  for  the 
sale  of  his  country  and  his  conscience  at  an  election  in  Mayo,  saved  by  a timely 
penitence  from  the  fate  by  which  such  enormous  guilt  is  often  avenged.  It  is 
some  10  or ‘11  years  ago,  when  we  had  to  deplore  ‘ that  the  sacred  solemnity  of 
Lent  was  broken  in  on  by  the  angry  tumult  of  a county  election,’  but  never 
until  now  were  we  doomed  to  the  painful  anticipation  of  finding  the  hallowed 
repose  of  the  great  week  of  our  redemption  disturbed  by  scenes  so  unsuited  to  the 
meditations  which  that  great  mystery  inspires.  Then,  no  doubt,  will  many  of 
the  weaker  children  of  the  church  be  dragged  by  force  to  violate  their  consci- 
ences, without  their  pastor’s  voice  to  fortify  their  courage,  as  did  the  mother  of 
the  Maccabees  sustain  her  faltering  child  in  his  conflict  with  an  overpowering 
physical  force  ; and  many  a voter  too  will  be  tempted  to  bribery  similar  to  that 
of  Judas,  without  the  opportunity  of  being  reminded  of  the  coincidence  of  the 
holy  week,  which  would  probably  induce  him  to  turn  with  horror  from  its  com- 
mission.” “ In  their  choice  of  candidates  they  will  take  especial  care  never  to 
confide  again  in  those,  be  they  Catholic  or  Protestant,  who  have  already  deceived 
them.  Let  them  then  be  not  deceived  by  the  selfish  and  corrupt  sophistry  of 
those  who  would  tell  them  to  prefer,  under  ail  circumstances,  a man,  because  he 
may  bear  the  name  of  a Catholic,  although  he  may  have  tarnished  our  holy 
religion  by  a continuous  and  open  infraction  of  public  and  solemn  pledges,  which 
would  have  dishonoured  an  honest  pagan.  The  catholicity  of  such  persons,  far 
from  establishing  any  claims  to  a preference,  ought  to  insure  their  rejection. 
Prom  no  class  of  persons  has  our  country  and  our  religion  suffered  recently  more 
^juries  and  indignities  than  from  Catholic  representatives  whom  the  people  sent 
to  Parliament  at  immense  sacrifices  to  protect  their  religion  and  their  firesides ; 
yet  whose  utter  disregard  of  those  solemn  covenants  has  made  them  a byword  of 
reproach  to  our  country  and  our  religion  as  far  as  the  one  and  the  other  could 
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suffer  from  the  prevarications  of  degenerate  Catholic  Irishmen.  But  their  pre- 
varications cannot  reflect  on  our  holy  religion  only  as  far  as  we  may  adopt  or 
approve  of  their  misdeeds;  and  as  numbers  of  the  hierarchy  of  every  grade, 
even  of  the  highest  in  the  Irish  Church,  committed  themselves  to  the  recom- 
mendation of  those  men,  and  to  the  approval  and  adoption  of  a certain  line 
of  Parliamentary  conduct,  to  a degree  to  which  we  do  not  recollect  in  the 
course  of  a long  experience,  the  ecclesiastics  of  Ireland  to  have  so  publicly  and 
prominently  committed  themselves  before,  we  could  not  be  released  from  a 
constructive  share  in  their  falsehood  and  treachery  if  we  did  not  take  this  sea- 
sonable opportunity  of  reprehending  delinquency  so  injurious  to  the  most  sacred 

interests  and  warning  our  flocks  not  to  trust  again  those  who  have  so  unscrupu- 
lously betrayed  them'.  The  people,  notwithstanding  all  their  noble  exertions  for 
their  religion,  are  still  without  any  shield,  liable  to  be  cast  out  from  their  homes, 
and  to  perish  on  the  public  roads’ ; and  surely,  if  a benevolent  person  of  a diffe- 
rent religion  should  stretch  out  his  hand  for  their  protection  and  labour  to  secure 
for  them  a home  and  a fireside,  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  religious  freedom, 
dearer  to  them  than  any  earthly  blessing,  they  will  not  repudiate  the  services  of 
such  a man  for  those,  be  they  Catholic  or  Protestant,  whose  entire  public  career 
has  been  a continual  breach  of  their  pledges,  or  who  are  well  known  to  seek  a 
place  in  Parliament  solely  for  their  own  private  views,  to  the  utter  neglect  of 
the  interests  of  the  people.  Among  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  exclusive  pre- 
ference of  Catholic  candidates,  though  notorious  pledge  breakers,  and  in  the 
ex presion  of  their  surprise  that  any  other  honest  and  unexceptionable  mao  of  a 
different  faith  should  be  thought  of,  are  some  Catholic  proprietors,  who  were 
generally  in  favour  of  Protestant  candidates  before  some  of  the  Catholic  represen- 
tatives were  found  to  have  preferred  the  patronage  of  the  minister  to  their  pledges 
to  the  people.  None  can  rejoice  at  their  zeal  for  their  religion  more  than  we, 
and  we  trust,  as  an  opportunity  will  soon  offer,  they  will  illustrate  their  zeal  for 
their  religion  by  the  performance  of  the  good  works,  not  only  of  mercy,  but  of  jus- 
tice, which  it  enjoins.  They  are  well  aware  that  the  vote  of  their  tenants  at  an  elec- 
tion is  a sacred  trust  which  should  be  left  to  the  exercise  of  their  own  consciences. 
To  the  rents  they  have  a fair  claim  ; and  during  the  brief  interval  of  a respite 
from  their ‘destitution  which  the  tenantry  now  enjoy,  they  have  proved,  by  their 
punctuality  in  the  payment  of  rents,  by  no  means  too  moderate,  that  no  people 
are  more  alive  to  the  justice  which  is  due  to  their  landlords.  There,  then,  their 
claims,  as  far  as  right,  or  a coercive  enforcement  Of  a fancied  right  is  concerned, 
should  cease.  Let  friendship,  persuasion,  an  interchange  of  kindness,  as  far  as 
they  do  nOt  interfere  with  the  higher  and  holier  rights  of  conscience,  have  their 
legitimate  sway.  But  there  should  be  no  persecution.  It  grew  out  of  an  anoma- 
lous -arid  disordered  state  o'f  society ; the  conscientious  freeholders  were  its  nfst 
victims ; and  ‘as  cruelty  always  recoils  on  its  agents,  those  who  crossed  the  freedom 
Of  their  tenants,  did  not  escape  the  retribution  of  the  famine.  But  the  noble 
peasantry  ‘of  Ireland  should  not  be  sacrificed  continually  to  worthless  pledge- 
breakers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  as  Protestant  landlords  have,  from  a sense  01 
humanity  or  wise  policy,  relaxed  in  the  unholy  persecution  of  their  tenants  for 
their  votes,  the  'Catholic  gentry  will  not  take  up  the  expiring  remnant  of  persecu- 
tion, which  they  were  in  the  habit  of  condemning  when  practised  by  Protestan 
proprietors.  You  will  tell  those  Catholic  landlords,  as  your  parishioners,  ana 
members  of  your  flocks,  that  to  persecute  their  humble  tenants,  ‘ the 
of  the  faith,*  for  the  votes  given  in  favour 'of  men  pledged  to  protect  them  and  fait  - 
ful  to  their  pledges,  is  a sin  against  Heaven,  aggravated  too  by  . deep  ingra- 
titude. It  v.as  the  fidelity  and  devotedness  of  the  humble  Catholic  freeho  ere 
of  Ireland  that  procured  for  the  more  favoured  members  of  their  own  cree 
the  opportunity  of  their  going  into  Parliament  to  dispose  of  their  votes  0 
patronage,  and  others  to  share  largely  in  this  corrupt  patronage  that  is  the  trui  0 
the  bargain.  If  the  higher  Catholics  have  been  freed  from  their  prison,  t ey 
should  not  forget  their  humble  brethren,  who,  like  another  Joseph,  are  there  sti  U 
and  doomed  to  ail  the  harsh  treatment  inflicted  on  Catholics  by  the  rancorous 
spirit  of  the  penal  laws.  Let  them  do  unto  others  as  they  should  be  done  y- 
Let  them  recollect  that  they  too  hut  very  recently  were  strangers  in  Egypb  an^ 
ask  themselves  what  would  be  then-  just  feelings  if  placed  among  those  w 0- 
humble  lot  forbids  the  hope  of  any  Parliamentary  patronage ; they  should  0 y 
have  to  dwell  on  the  bitter  reflection  that  they  and  their  children,  and  l,el^r‘ 
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their  children’s  children,  were  doomed,  not  only  to  toil,  at  which  they  are  too 
christain  to  repine,  but  to  toil  without  the  prospect  of  remuneration  or  security, 
continually  haunted  with  the  fears  of  being  banished  with  their  families  from 
their  homes,  unless  their  conscientious  votes,  the  free  and  inalienable  inheritance 
which  with  their  religion,  they  have  from  Heaven,  be  converted  into  a vile  market- 
able thing  for  the  Catholic  landlord,  or  his  sons,  or  bis  relatives,  to  traffic  on, 
instead  of  being,  as  it  is  meant,  a shield  and  a protection  to  avert  persecution., 
and  a legitimate  weapon  to  recover  all  the  advantages  of  which  our  people  and 
our  religion  continue  to  be  yet  deprived.  Whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  these 
angry  elections,  you  will  not  forget  to  deport  yourselves  with  the  wisdom  becom- 
ing your  holy  station ; to  inculcate  among  the  people,  often  goaded  to  excitement, 
the  quiet  forbearance  becoming  men  engaged  in  a noble  and  victorious  contest; 
and  to  breathe  forth  from  the  sanctuary  the  calm  and  holy  spirit  of  peace  over  the 
troubled  waters.  We  trust  that  amidst  the  most  stormy  scenes  the  electors  will 
not  faii  to  remember,  that  whilst  they  are  struggling  for  the  assertion  of  their 
rights,  their  clergy  are  engaged  in  stretching  out  their  hands  in  prayer  for  the 
success  of  religion  and  social  order,  and  imploring  the  Almighty  that  riot  and 
intoxication  and  bribery  should  not  bring  down  His  wrath  upon  the  land ; and 
that  hatreds,  or  violence,  or  enmities  should  not  embitter  those  contests  that  have 
been  so  unseasonably  cast  into  that  great  work  of  peace,  and  mercy  that  com- 
memorates the  reconciliation  of  earth  with  offended  Heaven.  We  remain,  dear 
and  venerable  brethren,  your  faithful  servant,  John  Archbishop  of  Tuam.” 

6756.  In  what  paper  did  that  appear? — It  appeared  in  the  “Freeman’s 
Journal.” 

6757.  Is  that  the  document  which  you  mentioned  yesterday,  which  had  ap- 
peared in  a paper  without  your  knowledge  and  consent.’1 — Oh,  no  ; this  appeared 
with  my  full  knowledge  and  consent. 

6758.  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  at  any  time  that  any  of  your  clergy  or 
the  body  of  the  clergy  of  your  diocese  had  not  acted  up  to  the  advice  given  in  that 
pastoral? — I have  had  no  complaint  whatever  of  their  having  transgressed ; none. 

6759.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Was  that  pastoral  sent  to  the  clergy  of  your 
diocese? — It  was. 

6760.  Your  Grace  stated  yesterday  that  at  an  interview  with  some  of  your  clergy 

you  came  to  a resolution  to  support  Mr.  Moore,  as  a faithful  representative ; that 
was  so  ?— Yes.  . 

6761.  Did  you  also  express  your  opinion  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  not  a 
representative  to  be  supported,  on  the  ground  that  he  had  broken  his  pledges  r 
Oh,  I never  .disguised  my  opinions  upon  that  point ; at  the  same  time  I never  men- 
tioned his  name  from  the  altar,  nor  even  is  his  name  mentioned  there. 

6762.  Whether  you  were  right  or  wrong,  did  you  entertain  the  opinion  and 
belief  that  he  had  broken  the  pledges  he  had  made  to  the  electors  l That  was  my 
full  conviction,  and  it  is  my  conviction  now. 

6763.  At  the  election  in  1852  had  you  supported  Colonel  Higgins  ? I had,  I 

am  sorry  to  say.  . 

6764.  I believe  your  Grace  upon  that  occasion  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and 
Mr.  Moore?— I voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore,  which  I regret  as  to 
a portion  of  it. 

6765.  Did  the  professions  which  Colouel  Higgins  made  at  that  time  agree 
with  the  political  opinions  which  you  entertained?  The  professions  which  he 
made  at  that  time  ? 

6766.  Yes. — I think  they  did. 

, 6767.  Were  these  some  of  them:  “Impressed  with  the  importance  of  co-opera- 
tion, and  the  value  of  union,  I was  an  early  promoter  of  the  formation  of  an  Irish 
Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  required  but  a short  experience  to  demon- 
strate the  wisdom  of  such  a combination.  In  the  present  balanced  state  of 
political  interests,  a united  band  of  honest  Irish  representatives  may  dictate 
conditions  alike  to  Whig  and  Tory,  and  achieve  incalculable  advantages  for  our 
country.”  Were  those  the  professions  which  Colonel  Higgins  made  m 1852, 
^bat  he  would  be  one  of  an  independent  Irish  party? — They  were,  and  in  1851, 

I think;  also  previously  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin.  There  was  a meeting  at 
which  there  were  a great  number  of  ecclesiastics  ; there  were  three  archbishops, 
and,  I think,  three  Or  four  bishops,  and  a great  number  of  the  clergy,  and  it  waft 
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deemed  wise  to  adopt  a Parliamentary  policy.  It  was  expressed  either  at  that 
meeting,  or  a previous  one,  that  we  deemed  a Parliamentary  party  the  best  means- 
under  Heaven,  to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  the  rescinding  0f 
those  obnoxious  laws ; there  was  the  question  particularly  of  having  the  “ Eccle- 
siastical Titles  Act  ” repealed,  and  also  obtaining  just  measures  of  tenant  ri«rht 
for  the  poor  people. 

6768.  Had  Colonel  Higgins  in  1852  professed  himself  a supporter  of  those 
measures,  the  repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act,  and  also  a supporter  of  the 
“ Tenant  Right”  Bill? — That  was  a matter  so  well  understood,  that  he  would 
not  have  been  supported  in  Mayo  had  he  not  been  believed  to  be  a supporter  of 
those  measures. 

6769.  Do  you  recollect  this  in  his  address : “ Foremost  amongst  these  must 
be  the  repeal  of  the  insulting  and  oppressive  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act do  you 
recollect  that  in  his  address  ? — I did  not  recollect  it,  but  as  you  read  it  now, 

I think  I do.  However,  I am  under  the  impression  that  he  was  among  a party 
who  presented  themselves  to  the  constituency  of  Ireland  upon  those  conditions, 
and  if  he  were  not,  I do  not  think  he  would  have  been  supported  in  Mayo.  He 
might  have  had  some  solitary  votes,  but  he  would  not  have  been  supported  by  the 
great  body  of  the  electors. 

6770.  Right  or  wrong,  was  your  Grace  under  the  impression  that  he  had  for- 

feited those  pledges? — Not  the  least  doubt  of  it,  because  one  of  the  conditions 
was,  that  those  gentlemen  returned,  should  never  cease  until  they  had  obtained 
those  measures  upon  which  they  insisted,  and  that  they  should  not  be  the  reci- 
pients of  any  private  favour  or  patronage  from  any  minister  so  long  as  that 
minister  was  hostile  to  those  measures ; now  that  he  has  obtained,  or  been  the 
medium  of  obtaining  a great  deal  of  patronage,  and  that  he  has  been  opposed  to 
tenant  right,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind ; because  if  he  supports  a minister 
who  treats  tenant  right  with  derision,  and  who  will  not  grant,  who  will  not 
even 

6771.  Chairman .]  I am  very  desirous  not  to  interrupt  you,  but  I am  afraid 
you  are  travelling  a little  out  of  the  way  in  describing  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment.— Far  be  it  from  me  to  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  Government;  but  I 
question  the  ministerial  policy ; any  measure  of  Government  we  treat  always  with 
respect  when  the  laws  are  passed. 

6772.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Did  your  Grace  understand  that  Colonel 
Higgins,  having  professed  to  form  one  of  an  independent  Irish  party,  had  become 
a supporter  of  the  existing  Government? — Yes  ; even  that  it  is  as  well  I should 
explain  ; let  it  be  perfectly  understood  the  light  in  which  I understand  that 
pledge  of  independent  opposition  ; there  is  no  person  in  the  world  would  be  more 
averse  to  any  factious  opposition  to  the  existing  Government  than  myself ; it  is 
not  either  to  be  understood  that  beneficent  measures  should  be  refused  from  any 
Government,  whatever  may  be  the  colour  of  their  policy  ; but  that  if  those  measures 
upon  which  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  fix  their  hopes  and  return  their  Members,  were 
to  be  refused  by  any  Minister,  then,  although  they  should  be  ready  to  vote  with 
him  for  every  good  measure  for  the  country,  they  would,  in  the  turning  balances 
of  parties,  withhold  their  support  from  that  Minister  until  a Government  might 
be  established  which  wop  Id  promise  to  realise  those  hopes.  It  is  in  that  sense 
understand  it,  and  that  only  ; it  is  not  a factious  opposition,  and  we  should  be 
opposed  to  factious  opposition  ; but  it  is  what  occurs  every  day  with  Whigs  an 
Tories,  and  other  parties  ; and  as  it  is  a representative  Government,  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  who  go  in,  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  constituents, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  aid  in  carrying  out  every  measure  of  policy  which  is 
useful  or  necessary  for  the  public  weal. 

6773-  That  being  so,  you  came  to  that  resolution,  and,  as  I understand,  your 
grace  was  desirous  that  the  county  should  know  what  your  opinions  were  as  to 
representatives? — Oh,  no  doubt. 

6774.  Did  you  in  any  way  sanction  any  violence  upon  the  part  of  any  persons 
within  your  diocese? — With  regard  to  that,  I should  almost  think  it  out  of  the 
question,  after  1 had  written  that  pastoral  and  issued  it,  and  it  was  not  a solitary 
one,  there  has  scarcely  an  election  occurred  in  the  county  of  Mayo  (and  they 
remain  still  to  speak  for  themselves),  that  I have  not  issued  pastoral  instructions 
to  the  clergy ; so  far  from  countenancing  any  violence,  if  any  case  «/  violence 
came  before  me  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  I should  not  fail  to  reprehend  and  to 
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.correct,  nay,  to  punish  them  according  to  the  measure  of  their  delinquency  or 
their  contumacy.  „ , 

6775.  I understand  your  Grace  to  decline  here  to  say  what  your  opinion  would 
be  upon  any  matter  brought  before  you  in  your  judicial  character  as  the  head  of 
that  church  ? — Why,  that  petition  of  Colonel  Higgins  is  fraught  with  so  many 
and  such  grave  accusations,  that  if  1 hesitate  to  pronounce  upon  one  or  the  other, 
it  is  from  the  conviction  that  I feel,  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  character 
of  my  clergy,  that  they  would  be  incapable  of  such  acts ; if  they  were  capable 
of  such  acts,  when  they  came  before  me,  I certainly  should  not  fail  to  animadvert 
upon  their  conduct  in  every  way  in  which  I am  authorised  by  the  canons  of  the 
church  ; I do  not  believe  those  accusations  which  have  been  preferred  against 
them,  or  rather  I have  reason  to  think  that  many  of  them  are  not  true. 

6776.  Your  Grace  referred  to  a former  pastoral ; had  you  addressed  a pastoral 

to  your  clergy  upon  the  occasion  of  the  election  of  1S52? — On  the  occasion  of 
1352  I do  not  recollect;  but  I mention  there  “ 10  or  11  years  ago.”  There  was 
an  election,  I think,  in  1847,  and  there  was  another  in  1S35.  i addressed  two 
pastorals  at  length,  in  which  I denounced  very  much 

6777.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  We  must  not  have  what  you  stated. 

6778.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.']  You  were  asked  whether  other  gentlemen  who 
were  candidates  had  called  upon  you  to  state  their  pretensions  to  represent  the 
county,  and  to  ask  your  support:  can  you  tell  me  the  names  of  any  of  the 
gentlemen  who  so  called  upon  you  ?— A great  many  persons  called  upon  me  from 
time  to  time  ; do  you  mean  the  last  election  ? I think  Mr.  Lambert  called  upon  me. 

6778*.  The  last  election 

6779.  By  the  Committee.]  Are  you  speaking  with  reference  to  Mayo?— With 
reference  to  Mayo ; and  Sir  Thomas  Redington  addressed  a note  to  me  with 
reference  to  Galway.  I wrote  to  him  that  if  he  were  to  do  me  the  honour  of 
■calling  upon  me  upon  any  other  subject,  upon  any  question  but  electioneering 
business,  I should  be  very  happy  to  receive  him ; but  if  he  were  to  come  upon 
electioneering  business,  that  I would  decline  it,  and  that  I would  give  him  every 
opposition  in  my  power,  because  I thought  his  policy  was  not  useful  to  the 
country,  because  I deemed  his  policy  not  serviceable  to  the  country  or  to  the 
Catholic  religion. 

6780.  Was  that  Sir  Thomas  Redington  ?— That  was  Sir  Thomas  Redington. 

6781.  Had  Sir  Thomas  Redington  applied  to  you  respecting  his  pretensions  to 
represent  Galway  ?— No ; he  mentioned  in  his  note  that  he  wished  to  see  me  ; 
but  he  was  canvassing  in  the  town  of  fluam,  and  of  course  it  was  not  difficult  to 
conjecture  what  was  the  object  of  the  honour  of  his  visit,  not  having  had  the 
honour  of  a visit  for  years  before  from  him. 

6782.  By  the  Committee .]  Does  Sir  Thomas  Redington  belong  to  Galway  ? — 
He  does. 

6783.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Galway  is  in  your  diocese ?— Yes ; and  that 
pastoral  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  of  Galway,  as  well  as  to  the  clergy  of  Mayo ; 
indeed  to1  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese. 

6784.  It  was  suggested  to  you  yesterday  that  your  Grace  had  said  you 
would  pay,  I think,  the  expenses  of  some  candidate  for  Mayo,  and  return  him  ? 

Pay  the  expenses ! I have  no  saculus  near  me. 

6785.  1 thought  from  the  side  from  which  the  suggestion  came,  that  the 
suggestion  was  that  you  would  adopt  and  return  some  gentleman  at  your  own 
expense  ?— I am  surprised  that  it  was  mentioned  ; but  from  the  habits  of  my  life, 

I could  say,  as  I did  upon  that  occasion,  that  I believe  there  was  no  such  thing. 

I am  convinced  that  I never,  in  the  course  of  rny  life,  said  to  any  candidate  that 
I would  adopt  him,  or  that  I would  secure  his  return ; on  the  contrary,  my 
answer  to  every  candidate  was,  that  I was  indifferent  to  the  personal  pretensions 
of  any.  I have  no  anxiety  for  the  success  of  any  candidate,  but  as  far  as  I believe 
that  candidate  capable  of  doing  service  to  the  country,  and  I always  said  to  those, 
“ If  you  succeed,  succeed  so  as" to  secure  the  confidence  and  support  of  the  electors, 
be  they  of  Mayo  or  of  Galway  ; you  shall  then  have  my  support ; ’ for  all  the 
influence  1 pretend  to  is  not  to  put  forward  any  candidate,  but  to  endeavour  to 
secure  the  success  of  a good  candidate,  and  to  have  that  proper  feeling  among 
the  clergy  and  people  over  whom  my  influence  would  be  used,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  the  people  and  clergy  faithful  to  their  own  mature  resolves,  and  not  to  be 
split  in  different  parties  ; that  Is  all  the  influence  I nave  exercised. 

6786.  I think  your  Grace  said  that  it  was  your  intention  to  have  proposed  or 
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seconded  Mr.  Moore  at  the  election,  supposing  you  had  found  you  had  been  on 
the  register  ?— Oh,  yes,  because  I proposed  him  before.  I had  proposed  him  in 
1852,  and  I had  no  reason  not  to  propose  him  on  the  last  occasion,  because  he 
had  not  forfeited  our  confidence. 

6787.  I presume  your  Grace  is  of  opinion  that  your  position  in  the  church 
does  not  prevent  you  from  exercising  your  rights  as  a citizen  of  this  country?— 
St.  Paul  was  an  apostle,  but  that  did  not  prevent  him  from  exercising  his  right 
as  a Roman  citizen ; he  appealed  to  Caesar.  I am  subject  to  all  the  laws  of  the 
realm.  I am  amenable  for  my  conduct,  and  as  we  bear  our  share  of  the  burdens 
of  society,  it  is  but  fair  that  we  should  participate  in  its  benefits.  There  is  no 
law  of  the  church  or  constitution  of  the  State  that  deprives  me  of  my  rights  as  a 
citizen;  while  I have  a vote,  of  course  I shall  exercise  my  privilege  in  giving 
one;  and  if  I have  one,  I shall  either  propose  or  not,  according  to  my  discretion. 
There  have  been  some  elections  at  which  I did  not  assist,  although  I had  a vote, 
because  it  was  a matter  of  indifference  to  me  who  would  be  in,  thinking  them  all 
equally  worthy,  or  equally  worthless. 

578S.  You  have  been  upon  the  register,  I think  ?— Yes,  I have. 

67S9.  And  your  Grace  has  voted  for  the  county  ? — I voted  for  those  two  gen- 
tlemen  in  1852. 

6790.  I suppose  it  was  by  some  accident  that  you  were  not  on  the  register  on 
this  occasion  ? — I really  am  not  aware;  I do  not  know. 

6791.  There  was  a certain  placard  produced,  which  professes  to  give  a 
resolution,  with  a heading  to  it,  which  forms  no  part,  of  course,  of  the  resolution  ? 
Win  you  be  good  enough  to  show  it  to  me  ? 

67Q2.  Does  your  Grace  recollect  seeing  that  placard  at  any  time  during  the 
election  or  before  it  ( [handing  to  the  Witness  the  placard  delivered  in  on  a former 
day,  headed  “ Men  of  Mayo'll — The  entire  of  that  would  appear  to  be  signed 
by  the  bishops  ; if  so,  it  would  be  an  unpardonable  forgery  ; we  never  signed 
such  a document. 

d793*  My  question  is,  whether  you  had  seen  this  placard  at  the  time  of  the 
election  r — I do  not  think  I did  ; it  would  appear  from  the  artful  position  of  the 
names  at  the  bottom,  that  the  tour  bishops  had  signed  the  entire  of  that 
electioneering  placard,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  untrue.  The  only 
document  that  I can  mention  to  be  a genuine  one  in  its  integrity,  the  only 
document  which  we  signed,  is  the  last  one,  and  that  is  very  artfully  appended 
to  all  that  inflammatory  portion  of  that  document.  I am  so  particular  with 
reference  to  the  clergy  about  denunciations,  that  even  in  documents  I do  not  like 
to  name  persons ; and  in  the  entire  of  that  pastoral  the  name  of  Mr.  Ousley 
Higgins  is  not  introduced ; and  it  is  not  likely  that  we  did,  and  not  only  not 
likely,  but  also  my  firm  conviction,  that  we  did  not  introduce  the  mime  of 
Mr.  Ousley  Higgins  into  the  resolution. 

6794.  At  the  same  time  I believe  your  Grace  is  perfectly  satisfied  that  with 
the  upper  part  of  the  placard  neither  your  Grace  nor  your  colleagues  had  any 
thing  to  dor— We  had  110  more  to  do  with  it  than  the  Chairman  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  I am  sure  that  is  little  enough. 

6795.  It  was  stated  that  at  Castlebar  you  had  had  a conversation  with 
Mr.  brown,  a clergyman? — Yes. 

6796.  And  you  were  asked  whether  you  had  said  to  him  that  you  respected 
an  open  enemy,  and  despised  a secret  foe  ? — Yes  ; I said  I did  not  recollect  the 
words  ; but  I did  not  think  those  were  the  words  I mentioned. 

6797.  At  that  time  was  Mr.  Brown  professing  to  support  Mr.  Moore  or  not, 
do  you  recollect?— So  I understood. 

6798.  Had  you  also  the  impression,  that  although  professing  to  support 
Mr.  Moore,  he  was  assisting  the  other  candidate,  Colonel  Higgins? — That  impres- 
sion was  upon  my  mind  even  in  what  I mentioned  yesterday. 

(3790.  It  was,  I presume,  with  reference  to  that  impression  that  your  Grace 
made  that  observation  ; you  did  not  adopt  the  words,  but  something,  I believe, 
did  pass  between  you  1 — It  appeared  to  me  that  the  resolution  to  which  Ireferrefl 
yesterday  was  not  in  harmony  with  his  professions  of  exclusive  support  of 
Mr.  Moore.  „ 

6S00.  Your  Grace,  I think,  has  stated  that  you  were  not  on  the  hustings  at  a 
on  the  day  of  nomination? — Oh,  I was  not  on  the  hustings.  _ 

0 6801.  Or 
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6801.  Or  within  the  Court  House?— No,  I was  not  within  the  Court  House. 

6802.  But  you  have  also  slated  that  if  you  had  found  you  were  entitled  to 
propose  or  second  Mr.  Moore,  yon  would  have  gone  on  the  hustings,  and  have 
done  so  ?— I certainly  would. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley . 

6803.  Prom  whom  did  you  receive  this  paper  which  you  produced,  referring 
to  the  print  of  the  pastoral  previously  read? — It  came  to  me  from  Dublin. 

8804.  Front  whom  did  you  receive  it? — I think  I got  it  direct  from  Dublin, 
from  the  editor  of  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal.’’ 

6805.  Did  you  get  it  cut  up  in  this  way  ? — Oh,  no ; I myself  cut  it. 

6806.  You  cut  it  up  ? — I did.  . . _. 

6807.  Where  is  the  paper  from  which  it  was  cut?— I dare  say  it  is  in  iuam, 
because  I cut  it  out  of  the  newspaper. 

6S08.  Did  you  cut  it  out  in  Tuam,  or  in  London  ?— At  1 uam. 

6809.  You  cut  it  out  at  Tuam  ? — I cut  it  out  at  Tuam,  and  brought  that  slip 

Was  that  in  order  to  make  it  lighter  to  carry  1— To  put  in  my  port- 

%.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  in  that  very  paper  the  resolutions  were 
not  printed,  about  which  vou  were  asked  yesterday  ? I do  not  know. 

6912.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  read  them  in  that  very  paper 

in  which  this  was  printed:— What  resolutions?  « it  „ meeting 

6013.  The  resolutions  about  which  you  were  asked  yesterday.  At  a meetm 
of  the  bishops,  and  several  of  the  clergy  connected  with  Mayo,  held  in  Tuam,  it 
was  resolved,  that  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  in- 
jection of  Mr.  Ousley  Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful,  and  to  the  return  ot 
Mr.  Moore,  who  has  been  their  honest,  faithful  and  uncompromising  supporter  in 
Parliament.”— Well,  if  that  resolution  be  found  in  the  paper,  which  I do  not 
recollect,  then  it  is  a very  clear  thing  that  I cut  it  out  for  the  purpose  of  having 

%9H°Was  not  it  in  the  paper,  and  did  yon  not  see  it  in  the  very  paper  m 
which  this  was  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

•9915.  Vou  do  not  think  you  did? — I do  not  think.  I did. 

6916.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  1 say  tnat 
6017.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  it  m that  very  p p 
It  is  not  for  the  future  that  I speak ; but  I do  undertake  to  sav  j_ 

6918.  You  undertake  to  say  that  yon  did  not  see  it  m that  very  p p 
I do  not  recollect  it.  ?_wPii  I 

*919.  Will  you  go  farther,  and  say  you  did  not  see  it  m 
really  do  not  know  whether  I did  or  not,  because  I paid  ”°  “ “ 

world  to  the  paper,  except  so  far  as  it  was  necessary  or  me  Certainly 

6920.  It  was  for  lightness  sake  you  cut  this  out  of  the  paper?- Certainly. 

6921.  With  your  own  hand:— Indeed  I think  I did  so. 

6922!  Did  you  cut  out  the  remainder  of  those  proceedings  here?- Weil, 
“Mayo  Election,  the  nomination,  Castlebar;  I cut  it  \ery  c os . part. 

6923.  You  cut  that  out?— I paid  very  little  attend™  to  ^/“^X/s.^bse- 

6924.  Did  that  pastoral  appear  in  the  local  papers. 

H^after?-!  think  itappeared  on  the  5*  of  April ; that  was  on 
Palm  Sunday  ; probably  in  the  next  edition  ot  the  local  pap“s. 

6926.  Just  tell  me,  do  you  not  trouble  yourself  to  see  the  local  papers, 

printing  inany  of  theloca!  papers  ?_Not 

6928?' And  you  did  not  look  to  see  whether  it  was  there  or  not?— Well,  I did 

"“Li).  Do  you  mean  to  say  now  that  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  in  the 

local  papers  or  not  r— I said  I believed  it  was.  „ , . . a week 

6830.  What  paper  ? -I  believe  in  the  “ Tuam  Herald ; but  not  tor  a weex 

after-  6831.  Then 
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6831.  Then  this  pastoral  came  out  in  the  local  papers  a week  after  the  election 
was  over? — But  it  was  addressed  to  the  clergy  ; it  is  not  through  the  newspapers 
that  I address  my  pastorals ; I have  mentioned  already  that  it  is  not  through  the' 
local  papers  I address  my  pastorals ; but  I get  them  printed,  and  directed  to  the 
clergy;  and  on  this  occasion  I wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  “Freeman’s  Journal” 
to  print  so  many  copies,  not  at  all  in  bis  newspaper,  and  he  wrote  me  a letter, 
which  I have  of  course  in  Tuam,  saying  that  the  time  was  so  short,  that  he  could 
not  have  issued  the  pastoral  in  the  form  in  which  I wished  it ; but  he  would  put 
it  into  the  newspaper,  and  then  send  a newspaper,  containing  the  pastoral,  to  each 
of  the  clergy ; I never  publish  a pastoral  in  the  newspaper. 

6832.  But,  however,  it  appeared  in  the  local  papers  a week  after  the  election 
was  over  ? — 1 have  mentioned  to  you  already  I do  not  even  publish  papers  in  the 
“ Herald,”  but  I sent  the  pastorals  to  the  “ Herald  ” office  to  be  printed  for  me, 
and  then  the  proprietor  volunteers  to  put  them  into  his  own  paper. 

6833.  Did  you  write  private  letters  to  your  clergy  on  that  occasion  ? — -Very 
few,  I think. 

6834.  By  the  Committee.]  Then  your  Grace  thinks  that  the  clergy  had  the 
pastoral  before  the  election  ? — Oh,  yes,  all  the  clergy  had  the  pastoral  before  the 
election,  or  might  have  had. 

6835.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Might  have  had  it  ? — Yes,  of  course,  supposing  it 
came  by  post ; I believe  they  had ; I believe  all  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  had  it 
before  the  election. 

6836.  I see  this  is  the  third  edition  of  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal this  would 
come  out  late  on  the  Saturday  night  ? — Yes,  but  late  as  it  was,  it  reached  the 
different  parishes  on  Sunday,  I believe,  or  Monday. 

6837.  Do  not  the  third  editions  of  the  paper  come  out  long  after  post  hours  ? — 

I know  I got  it  the  following  day,  and  many  others,  and  I am  sure  most  of  the 
clergy,  almost  all  the  clergy  got  it;  several  of  them  told  me  they  had  it  on 
Sunday. 

6838.  Tell  me  one  in  Mayo  that  told  you  he  had  it  on  Sunday  ? — A good 
many. 

6839.  Tell  me  one  in  Mayo  who  told  you  he  had  it  on  Sunday;  one  Mayo 
clergyman  ? — A great  many  received  it. 

6840.  Then  tell  me  one  who  told  you  he  had  received  it  r — I do  not  say  in 
Mayo ; some  of  the  clergy  had  ; but  of  this  I am  convinced,  that  I had  it  on 
Sunday. 

6841.  I was  asking  you  whether  you  wrote  private  letters  to  them  all  on  that 
occasion  ? — I did  not. 

6842.  To  any  of  them  ? — I did  not ; to  them  all,  you  say. 

6843.  To  any  of  them,  on  the  subject  of  the  election  ? — Very  few. 

6844.  How  many ; I do  not  ask  the  accurate  number,  but  as  near  as  you  can 
say  ? — I think  three  or  four  out  of  such  a number  of  clergymen. 

6845.  Did  you  write  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron  ? — I did. 

6846.  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moogan  ?— I do  not  know  that  I did. 

6847.  Will  you  say  you  did  not  ? — No  ; blit  there  was  no  necessity.  I saw 
Mr.  Moogan  on  my  return  from  Castlebar. 

6848.  Did  you  write  to  him  ? — I do  not  think  I did. 

6849.  You  do  not  think  you  did  ? — I do  not  think  I did,  indeed,  because 
there  was  no  necessity  for  writing  to  Mr.  Moogan  ; but  I wrote  to  Mr.  Waldron. 

6850.  By  the  Committee.]  Could  not  the  pastoral  have  been  printed  in  Tuam 
without  sending  it  to  Dublin  to  be  printed  ? — It  could  not  at  the  time,  because 
although  dated  on  Passion  Sunday,  it  was  not  all  written  upon  that  day ; I com- 
menced it  on  that  day. 

6851.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  When  was  it  written  ? — It  was  sent,  I think,  on 
Friday. 

6852.  What  day  of  the  month  was  Friday? — I think  it  was  the  3d  of 
April. 

6853.  What  was  to  prevent  it  being  printed  on  Thursday  in  Tuam  ? — Because 
it  was  not  finished.  I was  occupied  on  Thursday  in  Tuam  at  a conference  of  the 
clergy. 

6854.  When  was  it  finished;  you  say  on  Friday  ? — Yes.  ,, 

6855-  Could 
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6855.  Could  notit  have  been  printed  on  Friday  in  Tuam? — Not  so  conveni- 
ently as  in  Dublin. 

6856.  Why  not  ? — Because  they  have  not  a command  of  hands  and  machinery. 

6857.  How  many  newspapers  do  they  publish  there? — I do  not  know,  indeed. 

6858.  How  many  papers  are  published  in  Tuam  ? — Do  you  mean  how  many 

copies  of  the  same  paper. 

6859.  No;  how  many  papers  : is  not  there  a printing  office  there? — Yes,  the 
“Tuam  Herald.” 

6860.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  sent  it  to  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal,”  in 
Dublin,  because  it  could  not  be  printed  in  Tuam? — I mean  to  say  so,  because 
on  the  3d  of  April,  on  Friday,  I was  in  Castlebar  ; you  will  recollect  that  was  the 
day  of  nomination,  and  I had  a portion  of  the  pastoral  written.  I was  so 
occupied  on  Thursday,  that  1 could  not  finish  it;  and  I brought  it  with  me  to 
Castlebar,  and  finished  it  there,  and  then  sent  it  to  Dublin. 

6861.  Are  there  no  printing-offices  in  Castlebar? — There  are. 

6862.  Could  you  not  have  got  it  printed  at  the  “ Mayo  Telegraph”  office?  — 
No;  I am  not  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  those  people. 

6863.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  it? — Yes,  there  was. 

6864.  Why  could  not  it  be  printed  there  ? — It  would  not  have  been  so  well 
done,  or  so  expeditiously  done. 

6865.  Then  you  think  that  a document  intended  for  the  clergy  of  Mayo  and 
Galway,  but  particularly  of  Mayo,  would  not  have  been  so  expeditiously  printed 
5d  Castlebar  as  by  sending-  it  to  Dublin? — It  would  not  have  reached  the  clergy 
so  well. 

6866.  It  would  not  have  answered  the  purpose  ? — It  would  not  have  answered 
the  purpose. 

6867.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  not  say  that  you  wished  it  to  be  printed  in 
a particular  form,  and  that  the  proprietor  of  the  “Freeman’s  Journal”  said  it 
could  not  be  done  within  a certain  time  in  that  form? — Yes. 

6868.  Was  there  anything  in  the  form  in  which  you  wished  it  to  be  printed 
that  would  have  made  it  more  than  usually  inconvenient  to  print  ? — It  would 
have  been  more  convenient  to  me,  and  more  analogous  to  my  habits  in  issuing 
pastorals,  to  have  had  it  published  by  itself,  and  to  have  reached  the  clergy  in  that 
way;  but  lie  could  not  have  done  so,  and  he  told  me  he  could  not. 

6869.  It  would  have  been  inconvenient  to  the  printer  to  have  printed  it  in  the 
form  in  which  you  desired  him? — He  said  he  could  not  have  it  done,  and  des- 
patched to  the  "clergy  in  time,  because  it  did  not  reach  him  till  Saturday.  He 
published  on  Saturday  night  and  he  said  he  could  not  publish  it  on  Saturday  in 
that  form,  and  then  his  putting  it  into  the  paper  was  a matter  of  his  own  choice. 

6870.  Was  that  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  first  day  of  polling  on  Monday  ? 
— The  Saturday  previous  to  the  election. 

6871.  Mr.  O'Malley. ] About  this  private  letter  to  Mr.  Waldron  ; you  told  us 
it  was  not  needful  to  write  to  Mr.  Moogan ; that  was  a private  letter  upon  the 
subject  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

6872.  Was  not  that  letter  inconsistent  with  your  pastoral  ? 

Mr.  Kar slake  objected  to  the  question ; if  the  contents  of  the  letter  were 
referred  to,  it  must  be  produced. 

6873.  You  say  you  are  not  in  the  habit  of  naming  individuals  ?— Not  in  the 
habit  certainly. 

6874.  Not  in  the  habit,  in  these  public  documents  of  yours  of  naming 
individuals  ; you  think  it  more  convenient  to  point  at  them  ; is  that  so;  do  you 
niean  to  say  there  was  a single  person,  that  you  supposed  there  was  a single 
person  in  the  county  of  Mayo  that  did  not  know  you  were  pointing  at  Colonel 
Higgins  by  that  pastoral  ? — I had  not  the  least  objection  that  they  should. 

6875.  You  had  not  the  least  objection  ; why  not ; why  not  name  r I have  an 
objection  to  name ; it  would  not  be  very  convenient  if  you  were  reprehending  the 
guilty  ; and  it  would  not  be  becoming,  or  perhaps  prudent,  sometimes,  although 
everybody  knows  to  whom  you  refer.  I think  if  there  is  a person  not  deserving 
public  confidence,  it  is  only  lor  himself  then  and  for  the  people  to  know.  I desig- 
uute  the  character,  and  they  will  know  whether  the  delineation  suits  him. 

6876.  You  say  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  a pledge-breaker;  that  is  what  I 
understand  you  ; that  he  broke  his  pledges? — I believe  so. 
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6B77.  You  rallier  said  that  he  “ broke  the  conditions  upon  which  we  had 
returned  him  those  were  your  words  ?— I believe  so ; that  is  my  impression, 

and  it  is  the  impression  of  almost  all.  ' 

' 6S78  Will  you  tell  me  what  vote  it  was  you  objected  to;  of  almost  all  what? 
vou  sav  “ the  impression  of  almost  all  ” 1— Almost  ail  those  persons  who  are 
opposed  to  him  ; do  you  ask  what  vote  I objected  to? 

68-0  Yes  —It  is  very  hard  to  point  out  one  vote  in  particular. 

' gggo.  I should  like  to  know  one?— The  whole  series  of  his  Parliamentary 

Cal6S8l.  I want  to  know  what  vote?— I say  the  whole  series  of  his  Parliamen- 

you  tell  me  one  vote  or  not  to  which  you  object  r— Almost  all  his 


688!!  Tell  me  one  ; it  is  the  easier  to  tell  me  one  in  that  case  1 — No,  it  is  not 
the  easier  to  tell  vou,  because  I attach  very  little  importance  to  an  individual 
vote  • "a  person  cab  vote  for  a measure  for  the  support  of  which  he  is  returned  to 
Parliament,  and  at  the  same  time  be  as  opposed  to  the  realisation  of  that  measure 
as  if  he  voted  the  contrary,  and  that  is  the  reason  I cave  very  little  about  one 
vote  Suppose  he  voted  continually  for  the  tenant-right  when  brought  forward, 
his  votin'*  for  the  tenant-right  when  there  was  a preponderating  weight  in  the 
opposite  scale  was  just  the  same  as  if  he  did  not  vote  at  all. 

6SS4.  Votino*  for  tenant  right?— Just  so,  when  he  was  sure  that  the  Minis- 
terial weight  was  in  the  opposite  scale ; I say  it  was  the  same  as  not  voting 

at  6885.  Then  was  it  for  voting-  for  tenant-right  that  you  quarrelled  with  him; 
was  it  for  supporting  tenant-right  that  you  quarrelled  witli  him  ?— No,  but  for 
not  supporting  tenant-right. 

6886.  Did  he  vote  for  tenant-right? — Yes,  but  lie  did  not  support  it. 

6887.  What  do  you  mean?— I will  tell  you  what  I mean.  I heard  of  a gen- 
tleman formerly,  at  the  time  of  the  Emancipation  question  ; he  was  obliged  to 
promise  his  constituents  that  he  would  always  vote  for  Emancipation,  otherwise 
he  would  not  have  been  returned  ; and  so  he  might,  because  there  were  so  many 
persons  opposed  to  Emancipation,  that  he  could  always  vote  for  Emancipation, 
and  do  very  little  at  the  same  time  to  obtain  it.  That  gentleman  might  have  voted 
for  the  Minister  who  was  opposed  to  Emancipation,  as  he  usually  did.  Isay, 
then,  that  his  vote  for  Emancipation,  like  Colonel  Higgins’s  vote  for  tenant-right, 
was  a mere  mockery,  and  a delusion,  and  a snare  ; nothing  else  but  a mocker) , 
and  the  votes  of  all  such  persons  who  come  from  Ireland  promising  they  will  vote 
for  tenant-right,  and  will  vote  for  the  rescinding  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Dill, 
at  the  same  time  that  they  support  the  Minister  (I  do  not  mean  to  speak  of  the 
Government  who  is  opposed  to  that),  I say  are  only  deluding  the  people. 

6888.  Was  that  a pledge  that  he  had  broken  that  he  voted  in  support  ot 
tenant  right  ? — That  he  broke  his  pledges  ; that,  in  defiance  of  the  pledges  which 
he  and  more  of  his  party  had  given  that  they  would  not  support  any  Ministry 
that  would  nut  support  those  measures,  he  was  found  uniformly  supporting  t e 
Ministry,  and  preferring  the  private  interests  of  individuals,  Catholics  and  ro- 
testants,  who  were  opposed  to  his  first  election,  preferring  their  interest  to  t e 
interests  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  by  whose  suffrages  he  was  first  re  turn  e 

6889.  Now,  I ask  you  when  and  where  he  ever  made  such  a pledge  H W my 

belief  that  he  did,  and  the  impression  is  confirmed  by  .the  extract  read  by  t e 
gentleman  just  now  from  his  address.  I really  cannot  lay  my  finger  upon  t is 
pledge  or  that  pledge,  or  this  vote  or  that  vote,  but  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  an 
a conviction  founded  on  his  whole  Parliamentary  career,  that  he  has  forgotten 
the  interests  of  the  people  by  whom  he  was  returned,  and  that  he  has  had  a large 
share  of  the  patronage  of  the  Treasury.  . , 

6Sgo.  Then  I understand  from  you  that  you  are  convinced  in  your  own  min 
that  he  broke  pledges,  though  you  cannot  point  out  a pledge  made,  or  a pie  ge 
broken,  and  that  upon  that  ground  you  thought  it  necessary  to  hold  him  out  as 
a pledge  breaker  to  ihe  electors  of  Mayo? — I am  convinced  of  it,  and  not  ony 
that;  it  is  not  my  solitary  conviction ; it  is  a conviction  shared  in  ever^ 
person,  I think,  in  Mayo  who  does  not  expect  place  or  patronage  ; and  1 say  1 
is  my  conviction.  ..  , 

6891 . Do  you  suppose  that  the  whole  body  of  Homan-catholic  gentry  ot  May 
voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  in  the  expectation  of  -patronage  or  place  ? — I*  16 
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firm  conviction  that  a good  Catholic  gentleman  would  scarcely  support  any  Archbishop 

Member  of  Parliament  who  is  opposed,  practically  opposed,  to  getting  tenant  M'Haie. 

right  for  the  freeholder,  and  practically  opposed  to  rescinding  the  Ecclesiastical  ~ 

Titles  Act,  unless  he  expected  place  or  patronage,  and  further,  if  he  did  not,  I 1S57. 

know  of  no  reason  in  the  world  that  would  induce  a Catholic  proprietor  to 
violate  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  freedom  of  the  constitution,  in  coercing 
the  tenantry,  over  whose  votes  he  has  no  right  whatever  by  the  constitution  ; and 
it  is  very  extraordinary  that  a good  Catholic  would  on  the  eve  of  Sunday,  either 
on  Saturday  or  Friday,  gather  all  his  tenants ; and  take  them  to  town,  without  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  mass. 

6892.  But  this  yon  know  nothing  about  personally? — I do  know  it. 

6893.  I must  beg  you  to  confine  yourself  to  that  which  you  know? — 1 know 
that. 

6894.  You  stated  an  opinion;  and  I ask  you  to  say,  do  you  mean  that  the 
Catholic  proprietors  of'  Mayo  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  only  under  the  expec- 
tation of  patronage  or  place? — That  is  my  firm  belief, founded  on  facts  and  obser- 
vations. 

6895.  Do  you  know  that  at  that  election  Colonel  Higgins  had  800  plumpers? 

—So  they  say. 

6896.  Do  you  know  that  every  Catholic  proprietor  but  two  in  the  county  voted 
for  him  ? — A great  number  did. 

6897.  Do  not  you  know  that? — Well. 

6898.  Do  you  'mean  to  say  now  that  all  those  gentlemen  voted  for  him  in  the 
expectation  of  patronage  or  place  ?. — No  ; if  they  merely  voted,  if  they  gave  their 
own  individual  solitary  votes,  if  any  gentleman  had  done  so,  and  he  said  to  his 
tenants  “ You  are  free  to  vote  as  you  like ; I receive  your  rent ; but  I have  no  con- 
trol over  your  consciences  but  when  I find  those  persons  violating  the  constitu- 
tion, violating  the  law's  of  the  church,  and  the  laws  of  freedom,  and  insisting  upon 
those  persons  voting  with  them,  I am  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  nothing  else 
but  a sordid  desire  of  patronage  or  pelf  induced  them  to  violate  both  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  laws  of  freedom  and  of  religion. 

6899.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  any  of  the 
clergy  had  acted  in  the  way  you  have  described,  that  the  Catholic  gentlemen  had 
acted ; I mean  coercing  any  of  their  flock  ?— My  impression  with  regard  to 
coercion  by  the  Catholic  clergy  is  this,  that  it  is  only  to  counteract,  as  lar  as  it  is 
exercised,  the  coercion  of  the  proprietors  of  the  gentry ; and  if  the  gentry  were 
not  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  country,  and  also  the  laws  of  religion,  in  forcing  the 
consciences  of  the  people,  you  never  would  hear  oi  the  interference  of  the  clergy ; 
and  I will  beg  to  refer  to  what  occurred  in  my  own  time,  at  an  election  in 
Castlebar,  I believe,  about  10  or  11  years  ago  : I went  to  an  election,  to  propose 
or  to  second  one  of  the  candidates  ; and  there  was  a question  of  sacerdotal  coer- 
cion; and  I made  a proposition  there  which  I would  now  repeat,  and  beg  to 
repeat  at  every  future  election,  that  a certain  barrier  be  drawn  round  the  hustings; 
that  landlords,  bailiffs,  and  priests,  and  bishops  if  you  will,  and  police  and  all 
retire ; name  the  candidates,  and  let  them  come  up  and  vote  for  whom  they  like, 
and  then  it  would  be  seen  on  whose  side  the  coercion  lay.  That  proposition  was 
made  by  me  at  that  election  at  Castlebar,  and  not  adopted  ; and  I ask  the  Com- 
mittee whether  that  is  not  in  accordance  also  with  the  constitution. 

6900.  Mr.  O'Malley ."]  I understand  you  to  say  that  those  which  you  have  just 
stated  to  us  are  the  conditions  on  which  the  Catholic  clergy  are  willing  to  leave 

the  election  free  ? They  would,  indeed  they  would.  I mention  in  that  pastoral 

what  occurred  also  in  Castlebar ; I will  state  it  to  show  the  usefulness  ot  the 
clergy  there.  A person  was  going  to  vote  ; he  looked  at  the  clergyman  ; the 
clergyman  made  no  sion ; lie  did  nothing  that  could  draw  down  the  reprehension  of 
any  officer;  the  moment  he  lifted  his  eyes,  and  saw  the  clergyman  with  the  book 
in  his  hand  ; when  he  was  asked  if  be  took  a bribe,  he  declared  he  had  taken  a 
bribe,  and  he  threw  it  on  the  table;  and  he  brought  it  over  to  me  afterwaids 
to  the  hotel  where  I stopped. ' T 

6901.  I understand  from  you  that  the  influence  was  so  great,  that  even  the  look 
of  the  clergy  persuaded  the  man  to  give  up  his  bribe,  and  vote  the  other  way  . 

To  return  the  bribe. 

6902.  And  vote  the  other  way  ? — How  he  voted  I do  not  know. 

6903.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  heard  the  story,  or  knew  the  fact  without 
bearing  how  he  voted  ; do  you  mean  to  tell  this  Committee  that  you  aid  no 
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trouble  yourself  to  know  how  he  voted? — If  it  was  permitted  him,  I believe  he 
voted  the  other  way. 

6904.  Perhaps  he  voted  for  the  priests’  side  ? — Not  for  the  priests’  side. 

6905.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  he  voted  for  the  side  from  which  he  had 
taken  the  bribe? — No;  but  he  voted  for  the  man  to  whom,  in  his  conscience, 
he  gave  the  preference,  and  whom  he  was  induced  to  abandon  for  a sordid 
bribe. 

6906.  That  was  the  side  the  priest  was  looking  for?— It  may  be;  but  it  was 
not  the  priests’  side  though. 

6907.  You  have  spoken  largely  in  your  pastoral,  of  which  you  have  read  so 
much,  about  the  rights  of  conscience,  as  distinguished  from  the  rights  of  rent? 
— Yes. 

6908.  Who  has  the  keeping  of  the  peasant’s  conscience  ? — Why,  the  ministers 
of  religion,  as  far  as  he  consults  them,  certainly. 

6909.  Then,  I understand  now,  by  the  light  of  that  answer,  how  we  are  to 
read  the  pastoral.  The  meaning  of  this  pastoral,  I understand  to  be,  that  the 
landlord  is  to  take  the  rent,  and  leave  the  conscience  of  the  voter  to  the  priest  ? 
— Leave  it  between  himself  and  his  God  ; the  landlord  has  no  right  to  the 
peasant’s  vote. 

6910.  That  is  the  light,  I understand  you  boldly  and  openly  to  say,  in  which 
you  have  the  right  of  influencing  the  conscience  of  the  voters? — No;  but  the 
right  of  leaving  the  conscience  of  the  voter  free. 

’6911.  Am  I to  understand  you  to  mean,  by  “the  right  of  leaving  the  conscience 
of  the  voter  free,”  to  leave  him  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  ecclesiastical 
ministers  ? — Subject  to  the  influences  of  religion,  of  course ; every  form  of 
religion. 

6912.  Of  the  ministers  of  religion? — They  will  share  in  it  if  the  voters  wish 
to  consult  them  ; they  wilL  not  coerce  any  person,  nor  should  they ; they  have 
no  right ; but  if  a person  asks  them,  of  course  it  is  the  free  act  of  the  voter’s 
will. 

6913.  I understand  you,  at  all  events,  to  say  boldly,  that  the  influence  which 
you  have  used,  is  an  influence  which  you  are  prepared  to  use  at  all  times  ?— Oh, 
decidedly,  because  I am  not  conscious  that  we  have  transgressed  the  laws  of 
God,  or  of  the  constitution  ; I believe  we  have  not,  because  I reprehend  that, 
and  I reprehend  violence,  and  I reprehend  fraud,  and  I reprehend  intrigue 


even. 

6914.  Just  before  I leave  this  subject  about  Colonel  Higgins,  do  you  know 
Captain  Belle-.v  ? — I do. 

6915.  The  late  Member  for  Galway? — Yes. 

6916.  Was  not  Captain  Bellew’s  course  in  Parliament  the  same  as  Colonel 
Higgins’s  ? — No. 

6917.  What  was  the  difference;  did  not  you  denounce  him;  did  not  you 
proclaim  and  declare  your  opposition  to  him  as  coming  forward  for  the  county  or 
Galway  ^ — When  ? 

6918.  Before  the  last  election. — My  opposition  to  him? 

6919.  Yes;  did  not  you  yourself  announce  that  you  were  opposed  to  his 
re-election  for  the  county  of  Galway? — You  will  not  find  that. 

6920.  Will  you  say  you  did  not? — No;  I said,  was 

6921.  Mr.  Kaj'slake.']  Did  you  do  what  you  did  in  writing? — I did. 

6922.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  Did  you  not  tell  him  yourself,  not  in  writing,  hut  by 
word  of  mouth,  that  you  would  not  support  him  ? — When  ? 

6923.  Before  the  last  election. — I said  I would  not  support  him  then.^ 

6924.  That  is,  you  would  not  support  him  at  the  coming  election  ? — Yes. 

6925.  Why  r — Because  he  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  all  his  constituents. 

6926.  Do  you  mean  to  yourself? — Why,  even  to  myself  he  did  not  give  ful 
satisfaction ; but  at  the  same  time  his  course  was  very  different  from  that  0 
Colonel  Higgins. 

6927.  Whether  it  was  different  or  not,  did  you  not  tell  him  you  would  no 
support  him,  upon  the  ground  that  his  Parliamentary  conduct  did  not  giv® 
satisfaction  to  his  constituents  and  to  you  ? — I mentioned  that  I would  not  suppor 
him  so  as  to  bring  him  forward  ; to  propose  him. 

6928.  Did  you  not  say  to  him  that  his  conduct  did  not  give  satisfaction  0 
you  ? — That  one  of  his  votes  did  not  give  satisfaction  to  me,  but  not  all  IS 


conduct. 


6929.  You 
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Gq"Q  You  said  to  you  r — Yes. 

6930.  Did  you  afterwards  change  your  opinion  ?— No,  until  he  changed  his 

°^6q31*.  He  changed  his  opinion  ; he  came  in,  and  submitted  to  you  ; was  that 
it'-— He  expressed  his  regret  for  some  votes  that  he  had  given. 

6022.  He  expressed  his  regret?— Yes. 

By  the  Committee.']  Did  your  Grace  intend  to  convey  this  impression, 
that  you  think  the  conscience  of  a man  in  civil  matters  ought  to  be  in  sacerdotal 
keeping  1 — No,  I did  not,  not  at  all ; by  no  means.  , , 

6034  I rather  drew  that  inference  r—  No,  nut  in  his  keeping ; but  if  he  chooses 
to  consult  the  clergyman,  and  the  clergyman  to  give  him  his  advice,  of  course 
then  the  result  would  be  the  free  act  of  the  person  who  consults  the  clergyman. _ 

6035.  But  your  Grace  did  not  mean  that  the  clergyman  had  a prior  right  r— 

Bv  no  means  : nothing  was  further  from  me  than  that.  , . , 

6036.  Mr.  O’Malley.}  Do  you  mean  to  assert  now,  that  you  think  the  Romau- 
catholic  peasantry  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  the  priests  in  the  votes  which  they 
ilive  at  an  election  ? — 1 give  as  my  opinion  that  the  Roman-catholic  peasantry 
oueht  to  be  guided  by  their  own  free  will,  and  their  conscience. 

6037.  Please  to  answer  my  question.  Do  you  mean  now  to  say  that  you 
believe  the  Roman-catliolic  peasantry  ought  not  to  be  guided  by  the  priests  tn  the 
votes  which  they  give  at  an  election? — Your  question  is  of  a very  captious 

I wish  to  have  a precise  answer  1— Then  I wish  to  disengage  it  from 

thl 6oi^"unfortunately  for  you,  you  must  answer  it  ’—Of  course  I will  answer  it 

if  you  wish-,  but  I will  answer  it  by  distinguishing.  .... 

6940.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  are  of  opinion,  or  that  it  is  not  your  prin- 
ciple that  the  Roman-catholic  peasantry  should  be  guided  by  the  priests  in  the 
exercise  of  their  elective  franchise  ?— It  is  my  principle  that  the  Roman-cathol.c 
peasantry,  like  the  Protestant  peasantry,  or  any  other,  are  to  follow  the  dictates 

°f  6g4i.0' Be  pleased  to  answer  my  question.  Do  you  think  the  peasant  ought  to 
be  guided  by  the  priest  in  the  exercise  of  his  franchise  r— If  he  is  in  doubt  what 
to  do,  I think  then  that  he  cannot,  in  case  of  doubt,  get  better  advice  than  Ins 

^STdo  you  think  the  Irish  Roman-catholic  peasantry  ought  to  be 1 guided 
by  the  priest  hr  the  exercise  of  their  franchise  i-No , antes  in  case  of  doubt 

was  not  satisfied,  he  could  pursue  it. 

6945.  By  the  Committee.-]  I think  you  have  already 

same  man,  in  case  of  doubt,  appealing  to  his  land  or  » . but  j think  he 

right  whatever  to  appeal  to  his  landlord . No,  i 1 y * ’ , 

could  not  consult  a worse  casuist,  in  case  of  aou  , , ^ disagree 

6946.  Mr.  O’Malla/.]  As  to  the  word  “ casuist,  I think  we  may  disagree 

with  you  Casuist,”  I think,  is  a very  fair  woi  . „„cnn:no  vou  SUDpose  the 

6947.  Will  you  describe  to  us  by  what  process  of 
Roman-catholic  peasantry  arrived  at  the  cone  usion,  an 
to  Captain  Palmer,  and"  that  he  was  supported  by 

what  process  of  reasoning,  by  what  they  fee  very  s ^ their  own  interests, 
more-  clearly  than  any  religious  or  political  casuis  , • driven  fr0m 

the  quiet  enjoyment  of  their  firesides,  or  the  appre  driven, 

their  firesides,  and  there  are  instances  where  they  are  told  they Y oe  ^ 
having  no  lease,  from  their  dwellings,  unless  they  vote  with Ahe 
that  case  terror  comes  in,  and  self-interest  comes  in,  ®n  . , t be  cxerc'lsed. 

the  prudence  and  humanity  of  the  good  intelligent  clergy ' 8 Ireland — give 

Isay  there  is  a certain  means  of  protection  ° f^^rc°ise right, 
them  tenant  right ; there  happens  to  be  a landlord  who  w . qut 
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~~~  7“  person  who  will  go  into  Parliament  to  throw  the  shield  over  the  peasantry” may 

3 July  1 57-  gee  that  thifa  person  wj[i  suffer  for  not  voting  so  ; and  I think  he  would  be  a very 
imprudent  clergyman  who  would  ask  the  poor  man,  the  solitary  individual  to  vote 
in  that  case  against  the  landlord,  with  the  certain  prospect  of  being  turned  adrift 
upon  the  world,  and  sent  to  America  perhaps  ; then  it  is  a matter  of  self-preser- 
vation. 

6948.  I understand  you,  that  when  the  priests  asked  them  to  vote  for  Captain 
Palmer,  you  thought  they  were  very  willing  to  do  it? — I think  his  own  tenants 
were  very  happy  to  do  it  indeed,  for  they  suffered  ; many  of  those  catholic  tenants 
suffered  very  much  before  they  were  driven  from  their  homes,  and  sent  to  America. 

6949.  You  do  not  pretend  that  Captain  Palmer  declared  his  adhesion  to  the 
doctrine  of  tenant-right? — I do  not  indeed  ; I have  made  no  such  assertion. 

6950.  You  have  talked  of  civil  rights  and  of  ecclesiastical  rights;  as  I under- 
stand, you  have  no  civil  rights  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ?— We  are  not  outside  the 
pale  of  the  constitution. 

6951.  But  you  are  not  resident  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — No. 

6952.  Have  you  a vote  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — It  seems  not. 

6953.  About  civil  rights  ; you  stand  a little  aloof,  keep  yourself  aloof  from  con- 
tact with  civil  rights  and  responsibilities,  do  not  you? — As  far  as  I think  it  right; 
I take  a share  in  civil  business  as  far  as  I need. 

6954.  About  the  income-tax  : you  protest  against  that  as  being  a civil  burthen, 
do  not  you  ? —Oh,  yes  ; but  I paid  it. 

6955.  You  paid  it  under  coercion  ? — Decidedly ; I never  would  pay  a farthing 
of  it  if  I could  help  it ; and  I dare  say  that  you  have  a fellow-feeling  with  me  in 
that  respect  yourself. 

69,56.  We  all  sympathise,  with  you? — I am  sure  you  do;  lam  sure  I have 
many  sympathisers  here. 

6957.  1 believe  the  same  happened  about  the  poor-rate,  did  not  it  ? — What 
happened  ? 

6958.  You  protested  against  the  payment  of  the  poor-rates,  did  not  you? — To 
be  sure  I did ; but  I was  obliged  to  pay  them. 

6959.  That  was  all ; I merely  wanted  to  know  what  you  did  r — Yes ; and  I did 
it  on  the  ground  that  I thought  it  a very  unfair  burthen  to  put  upon  the  people, 
or  upon  the  clergy,  because  a great,  deal  of  the  revenues  of  the  Established  Church 
would  have  supported  the  people;  it  was  on  that  ground  I put  it. 

6960.  By  the  Committee .]  You  have  mentioned  that  you  issued  some  pastorals 
upon  former  occasions  ? — I did. 

6961.  Recommending  your  clergy  to  abstain  from  all  violence,  and  so  on? — Yes 
I did,  and  abstaining  from  bribery. 

6962.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  you  have  dismissed  or  suspended  any  of  your 
priests  for  using  coercion  and  for  misconduct  at  elections  ? — No  complaint  has 
been  made  to  me  ; but  I can  assure  you  that  if  half  what  is  alleged  there  were 
brought  home  to  any  clergyman,  I would  not  fail,  as  I mentioned  just  now,  to  use 
all  the  authority  with  which  I am  invested  in  bringing  him  to  a sense  of  his  duty, 
and  saving  society  and  saving  the  church  from  any  such  scandal ; I am  quite  op- 
posed to  violence. 

The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Sabbati , 4°  die  Julii , 1857. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ; all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


^Mr.  Montague  Smith  was  heard  to  open  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting 
Member. 


Lunce,  6°  die  Julii , 1857. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over  ; all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Colonel  Charles  Knox  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  KarslaJce,  as  follows : 

6963.  I believe  you  live  at  Carrowmore,  near  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

6964.  Is  that  close  by  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

6965.  Does  your  father  live  there  also  ? — No. 

6966.  Where  does  he  liver — At  Kingstown. 

6967.  By  the  Committee.']  In  the  same  county  r — No,  in  the  county  of 
Dublin. 

6968.  Mr. Karsldke .]  You  reside  at  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

6969.  Is  your  father  the  owner  of  very  considerable  property  in  and  about  the 
town  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

6970.  I believe  in*  fact  the  whole  town  of  Ballinrobe  belongs  to  him  ? — Yes. 

697*.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo? 

—Yes. 

6972.  I believe  you  were  chiefly  active  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer  ? — 
Altogether  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer. 

6973.  Were  you  at  Ballinrobe  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  election? — Yes. 

6974.  We  understand  that  before  the  Saturday  the  troops  had  been  sent  to 
Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

6975-  Have  you  taken  part  in  many  elections  for  the  county  of  Mayo?— One  or 
two  elections  previous. 

6976.  Was  it  the  practice  at  those  elections  to  send  troops  before  the  election 
took  place  r — Yes. 

^977-  Up  to  the  Saturday  and  up  to  the  Sunday  was  the  town  of  Ballinrobe 
perfectly  quiet  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I heard. 

6978.  And  as  far  as  you  observed  ? — Yes. 

6979.  I believe  you  were  not  n the  town  on  the  Sunday  ? — I was  not  in  the 
town  ; I do  not  recollect  being  in  the  town . 

6980.  Were  you  at  home  on  the  Sunday  ? — Oh,  yes ; I believe  I went  to  church  ; 
I went  through  the  town. 

^981.  You  say  you  went  through  the  town? — Yes. 

6982.  For  the  purpose  of  going  to  church? — Y’es. 
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6983.  On  the  Sunday? — Yes. 

6984.  Was  it  in  the  morning  or  the  afternoon? — In  the  morning. 

6985.  By  the  Committee.]  Is  the  church  out  of  the  town,  or  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  town  ? — In  the  middle  of  the  town. 

6986.  Mr.  Karslake.]  In  what  state  was  the  town  when  you  went  to  aud 
returned  from  church  ?— It  appeared  to  be  perfectly  quiet.  I beg  your  pardon, 

I must  correct  my  answer ; I was  not  in  church  on  the  Sunday. 

6987.  You  were  not  at  home  on  the  Sunday,  I believe,  were  you? — No. 

69S8.  Did  you  return  on  the  Sunday  night,  or  on  the  Monday  morning? — On 

the  Sunday  night. 

6989.  On  the  Monday  morning  did  you  go  to  the  booths? — Yes. 

6990.  At  what  time  were  you  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  first  on  the  Monday 
morning  ? — Soon  after  eight  o’clock. 

6991.  By  the  Committee .]  Does  the  polling  commence  at  eight  o’clock  or  at 
nine?— At  eight  I think  it  began. 

6992.  Mr.  Karslake.']  You  were  there  soon  after  eight  o’clock?— I was  there 
when  the  polling  began. 

6993.  In  what  booth  were  you  ? — In  the  Kilmane  booth. 

6994.  That  was  the  booth  over  which  Mr.  Sharkie  presided  ?— Yes. 

6995.  How  long  were  you  at  the  Kilmane  booth  on  that  day? — About  two  or 
three  hours. 

6996.  Were  you  all  that  time  in  the  booth  ?— Yes  ; I was  somewhere  between 
two  and  three  hours. 

6997.  During  all  that  time  did  the  voting  go  on  quietly  in  the  booth  ?— 
During  most  of  the  time  I was  there  it  went  on  quietly. 

6998.  By  the  Committee .]  Was  this  staying  in  the  booth  continuous,  or  was  it 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — Almost  continuous ; indeed  I 
would  say  during  the  whole  time  it  went  on  quietly. 

6999.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  you  see  priests  in  the  booth  at  the  time  you  were 
there  ? — Yes. 

7000.  During  the  time  you  were  there  on  the  Monday,  did  you  see  anything 
irregular  or  improper  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests  t — No,  I cannot  say  that  I 
did. 

7001.  Did  you  observe  any  coercion  used  by  any  priests  towards  the  voters  in 
the  booth  ? — No. 

7002.  You  yourself  are  a Protestant,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

7003.  You  say  you  were  in  the  booth  for  three  hours  in  the  day  ; were  you  at 
other  times  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  during  that  day  ? — Yes. 

7004.  Until  what  time  in  the  evening? — I think  I was  there  until  about  three 
o’clock,  between  two  and  three  o’clock;  three  or  four  o’clock. 

7005.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  during  the  time  that  the  polling  was  going 
on,  as  far  as  your  observation  went  ? — There  was  a good  deal  of  noise  ; there  was 
shooting,  and  shouting,  and  cheering. 

7006.  Was  there  any  violence  committed  within  your  observation  ? — Not  any 
that  I saw. 

7007.  You  have  been  present  at  other  elections,  have  you  not  ? — Yes. 

7008.  By  the  Committee.]  Are  you  a magistrate  ? — Yes  ; but  I had  not  a depu- 
tation there,  I Mad  no  power  to  act. 

7009.  Had  you  no  power  to  act  at  all  as  a magistrate  ; although  you  had  no 
deputation,  your  powers  did  not  cease,  did  they,  during  the  time  of  the  election  . 

—Yes,  I believe  so. 

7010.  I thought  that  a deputation  was  merely  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying 
the  voters,  in  fact  to  take  charge  of  the  military  and  voters,  that  is  what  I un  er 
stood  to  be  a deputation  ; but  not  that  the  powers  of  the  magistrate  ceased  during 
the  election  ? — We  understood  so. 

7011.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  say  you  were  in  the  town  during  the  day,  and  saw 
the  state  of  the  town  ; had  you  been  in  Ballinrobe  taking  an  active  part  in  forme 
elections? — Yes. 

7012.  I believe  at  the  1852  election  you  were  a deputed  magistrate? — Yes. 

7013. 
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7013.  Was  there  at  this  election  anything  at  all  unusual  iu  the  state  of  the 
town  ? — Not  that  I saw. 

7014.  I believe  at  elections  there  is  always  more  or  less  excitement,  probably 
more  in  Ireland  than  in  England? — I fancy  so  ; I have  never  been  at  an  election 
in  England,  therefore  I cannot  say,  but  there  is  generally  a good  deal  of  excite- 
ment in  Ireland. 

7015.  Monday  was  the  market-day  at  Ballinrobe,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

7016.  Did  that  increase  the  concourse  of  people  who  were  there  ? — Yes. 

7017.  On  the  Monday,  do  you  remember  when  you  were  in  company  with 
Mr.  Jeffery  Brown,  seeing  the  dragoons  clearing  the  streets  ? — Yes. 

7018.  Under  whose  charge  were  they? — 1 think  they  were  under  the  charge 
of  Mr.  Shiel,  the  stipendiary  magistrate. 

7019.  Did  the  act  of  the  dragoons  in  clearing  the  streets  attract  your  attention  ? 
—Yes. 

7020.  Had  you  been  in  the  streets  before? — Yes;  I was  walking  up  the  street 
when  I saw  them  coming  down. 

7021.  Had  you  seen  any  reason  or  cause  for  so  acting  ? — No. 

7022.  Did  Mr.  Brown  speak  to  Mr.  Shiel  or  to  the  magistrate  in  charge  of 
the  troops  ? — Yes. 

7023.  I believe  you  did  not  hear  what  was  said  ? — No,  I did  not. 

7324.  As  far  as  your  observation  went,  at  the  time  the  dragoons  were  clearino- 
the  streets  were  the  people  in  the  streets  committing  any  outrage  whatever? — 
None  whatever,  that  I saw. 

7025.  About  what  time  in  the  day  was  that? — I think  that  it  was  about  one 
or  two  o’clock. 

7026.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  you  in  a position  there  in  which  you  could 
see  the  whole  of  the  transaction  ? — I was  walking  in  the  middle  of  the  street. 

7027.  But  could  there  have  been  rioting  at  the  other  end  which  you  did  not 
see,  which  caused  the  magistrate  to  interfere  with  the  military? — There  might 
have  been  before  I came  up. 

7028.  Mr.  Karslake.]]  It  is  a long  straight  street  ?; — Yes,  it  is  ; they  were  about 
the  middle  of  the  street  when  I came  up. 

7029.  You  said  vou  were  in  the  booth  for  some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? 
—Yes. 

7030.  Was  your  attention  attracted  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sbarkie  in  the  booth  ? 
-Yes. 

7031.  What  attracted  your  attention  in  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Sharkie  ? — Dr. 
Twiss,  a voter,  came  up  to  record  his  vote,  and  he  voted  as  I heard  for  Moore  and 
Palmer ; the  deputy  sheriff  was  asked  by  Mr  Blake,  I think  it  was  Mr.  Blake* 
he  was  asked  certainly  for  whom  he  had  recorded  Dr.  Twiss’s  vote. 

7032.  By  the  Committee .]  That  was  asked  of  Mr.  Sharkie? — Yes;  the  deputy 
sheriff. 

7033-  Mr.  KarslaJce.']  Well  ? — The  answer  was  that  he  had  recorded  it  for 
Captain  Palmer ; Mr.  Blake  said  that  he  had  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer : Mr. 
Blake  called  upon  him  to  alter  the  vote,  and  he  said  that  he  had  already  recorded 
it  and  would  not  alter  it. 

7034.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  it  Dr.  Twiss  who  said  this  or  Mr.  Blake? — Mr. 
Blake,  the  agent  for  Captain  Palmer ; it  was  immediately  after  Dr.  Twiss  left; 
he  was  in  a hurry  to  go  away,  and  he  recorded  his  vote,  and  he  left  the  booth. 

7035.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  say  Mr.  Blake  was  there,  who  was  the  agent  for 
Captain  Palmer?— Yes. 

7036.  And  he  brought  on  the  conversation? — Yes. 

7037.  Go  on? — Mr.  Sharkie  refused  to  alter  the  record  ; he  then  stated  that 
he  supposed  that  Dr.  Twiss  having  such  a large  moustache  his  voice  could  not  be 
heard  through  it. 

7°38-  Was  the  vote  altered? — No. 

7039.  Now  then,  you  were  in  the  town  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day;  did  you  go 
hack  to  the  polling  booth  after  you  had  been  in  the  tow  n ? — Yes. 

7°4°-  In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  ? — Yes. 

7°4i-  Do  you  know  whether  the  polling  was  adjourned  on  the  Monday  in  the 
Kilmane  booth  ?— -Yes. 

7042.  Did  you  hear  a discussion  before  that  between  the  agents  of  the  candi- 
dates and  Mr.  Sharkie  ? — Yes. 
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7043.  And  after  that  discussion  was  the  booth  closed  f — It  was  closed  ; I think 

f°  7044.  By  the  Committee.']  That  was  011  the  Monday  r— k es. 

-ols  Mr.  Karslake.l  Was  the  voting  going  on  in  the  other  booth  at  the  time? 

—I  cannot  tell  vou  ; I was  not  in  it.  I believe  it  was  though. 

-046.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  come  up  to  the  poll  in  the  course 

°f-t-dTe^iderstand  they  were  brought  up  under  escort?— I believe  they 
were  ' T did  not  see  them  under  escort,  I only  saw  them  in  the  court. 

-04S.  At  former  elections,  lias  it  been  tile  practice  to  bring  up  voters  under 
escort  ?— Yes,  for  the  unpopular  candidate. 

7040  There  are  always  two  sides  to  every  question ; it  happens  there  is  an 

unpopular  candidate,  I suppose,  always  ?— Yes. 

7iso  At  all  events  one  candidate  more  popular  than  another.  At  what 
time  did  you  go  home  on  the  Monday;  did  you  sleep  at  your  house  in  Ballin- 

>0b705i.YHow  far  is  that  from  the  town?— Almost  in  the  town. 

-052.  Did  you  suffer  from  any  riot  or  inconvenience  during  the  night  of 

Monday  ? — No,  none.  . , . , 

7043.  To  your  knowledge,  was  there  any  '—Not  to  mv  knowledge. 

7054.  On  the  Tuesday  were  you  also  at  Ballinrobe.— Yes. 

7055.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  the  booths  on  Tuesday '-Immediately  after 

th7046mlin  what  state  was  the  town  on  Tuesday  morning ?— It.  appeared  to  me 
quiet ; there  was  some  shouting,  and  cheering,  and  hooting,  as  there  had  been  on 

the  former  occasion,  but  there  was  no  rioting.  , . . 

7057.  Was  the  excitement  that  there  was  then  more  than  is  usual  at  elections. 

7058.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence  whatever  committed  in  Ballinrobe?— 

None  u hat  ever.  , m j o v„«. 

7059.  Were  you  in  and  about  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  on  the  Tuesday  ?— xes. 

706°  D^you  hi  the  course  of  that  day,  after  you  had  left  the  booth,  hear  of 
* YotX £5  Selcrme^d  die  conduct  at  all  of  Mr.  Courtenay 
K 7063.  He°was  acting  as  a deputed  magistrate,  I believe,  was  not  he 

7064.  Did  you,  after  you  had  heard  of  the  adjournment,  meet  Sir  Robert  Bloss 

and  Mr.  Brown,  and  some  others? — Yes.  . v 

7065.  I believe  you  signed  a document  addressed  to  Mr.  Sharkie.—  ies. 

Mr.  Karslale  proposed  to  put  in  the  document  purporting  to  be 
slrance  from  Sir  Robert  Bloss,  Mr.  Brown,  and  Colonel  Knox,  against 
conduet  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny. 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  documents  being  put  in,  unless  the  affi- 
davits said  to  have  been  sworn  upon  the  occasion  were  also  put  m. 

Mr.  Kar slake  stated  that  the  document  had  already  been  spoken i to  tyr 
Mr.  Sharkie  in  his  evidence,  and  put  in ; he  therefore  called  or  p 
tion  ; it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  closing  of  the  poll. 

Mr.  O’Malley  stated  that  the  original  document  could  not  now  be  found, 
and  therefore  a copy  might  be  produced. 

7066.  Did  you,  with  the  other  gentlemen  whose  names  are  aPP™ded 
document,  sign  a document,  of  which  that  is  a copy  ( 'handing  tie  s 

Witness)  ? — Yes.  iQr,llty  sheriff) 

7067.  By  the  Committee .]  Addressed  to  whom?— To  the  deput, 

Mr.  Sharkie.  ^ , v 

7068.  Was  that  referring  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny’s  conduct  j— - f ‘ , ^ QOt 

7069.  I thought  you  said  you  did  not  observe  him  doing  anything  ? keea 
see  it  myself;  but  I had  been  told  by  other  gentlemen;  a complain 

made  to  me  by  them.  7070.  ^r- 
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7070.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  say  that  you,  after  you  had  heard  something  about  Colonel  C.  Kms. 

Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny,  met  Sir  Robert  Bloss  and  others  ? — Yes.  

7071.  Did  you  have  some  conversation  with  them,  and  also  some  information  6 July  1857. 

before  you  signed  that  document? — Yes. 

7072.  Upon  that,  did  you  consider  it  your  duty  to  sign  that  document,  and 
deliver  it  to  the  under-sheriff,  Mr.  Shark ie  ? — Yes.  I had  been  requested  to  leave 
the  booth,  and  to  go  and  speak  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  as  to  his  conduct. 

7073.  When  was  that? — Before  I signed  that  document. 

7074.  Did  you  speak  to  him? — No,  I did  not;  I refused  to  interfere,  as  he 
was  a deputed  magistrate. 

7075.  But  you  drew  up  that  document  which  was  presented  to  Mr.  Sharkie  r 
—Precisely. 

Mr.  Karslake  proposed  to  read  the  document. 

Mr.  O’ M alley  objected.  It  was  admitted  that  the  document  did  not 
refer  to  the  dosing  of  the  booth,  but  was  for  the  purpose  of  arraigning  the 
conduct  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  ; this  was  hearsay  evidence,  the  witness 
admitting  that  he  was  not  himself  cognisant  of  the  facts  stated  therein.  If 
the  parties  were  called  who  made  the  report,  he  would  not  object  to  their 
evidence. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  support  of  the  reading  of  the  document,  merely 
as  a proof  that  a remonstrance  was  made  as  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny,  upon 
which  he  was  afterwards  discontinued  from  acting  as  a deputed  magistrate. 

The  Committee  would  by-and-by  judge  of  the  truth  of  the  facts  alleged  in 
the  document,  according  as  they  should  be  proved  or  not. 

Mr.  O’Malley  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  were  of  opinion,  that  at  the 
present  moment  the  document  could  not  be  received. 

7076.  Mr.  Karslake. ] To  your  knowledge,  did  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  after 
that  act  in  command  of  the  troops,  or  as  a deputed  magistrate? — I did  not  see 
him. 

7077.  Did  you  have  a conversation  with  Mr.  Sharkie  after  you  had  delivered 
a paper  to  him  -—Yes,  after  the  paper  had  been  sent  to  him,  he  waited  upon  us. 

7078.  What  passed  between  you  and  Mr.  Sharkie  ? — Mr.  Sharkie  stated  that 
the  two  stipendiary  magistrates  had  been  out  on  escort  duty  j the  stipendiary 
magistrates,  he  stated,  had  been  out  on  duty. 

7079.  By  the  Committee.]  Who  were  those?  Mr.  Sharkie  and  Mr.  Rutlidge? 

—No  ; Mr.  Shiel  and  Mr.  Arabia,  I think,  but  I am  not  certain  ; and  as  they  had 
returned,  they  would  be  put  in  charge  of  the  troops,  or  one  of  them  rather  would 
he  put  in  charge  of  the  troops. 

7080.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  you  see  them  afterwards  in  charge  of  the  troops? 

—I  do  not  recollect  particularly. 

7081.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  on  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday? — It 
appeared  just  in  the  same  state. 

7082.  Did  you  see  any  violence  committed  at  all  ? — None  whatever. 

7083.  Were  you  to  and  fro  in  the  town  during  the  afternoon  : — Constantly. 

7084.  When  did  you  leave  the  town  ; did  you  leave  the  town  that  night  at  all? 

'-T  remained  at  my  own  house. 

7085.  What  was  the  latest  hour  at  which  you  were  actually  in  and  about  the 
town,  on  Tuesday  r — I think  about  four  or  five  o’clock. 

7086.  After  the  polling  had  closed  r — It  was  about  the  time  the  polling  had 
closed. 

7087.  Byr  the  Committee.]  When  did  the  poll  close  i — The  poll  closed,  I think,, 
at  four  o’clock. 

"088.  On  Tuesday  r — No,  I beg  your  pardon. 

7089.  We  are  on  the  Tuesday  now  ? — The  poll  closed  a great  deal  earlier  on 
the  Tuesday. 

> “090.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  think  you  were  about  the  town  till  about  four 
0 clock  in  the  evening  ? — Four  or  five  o’clock. 
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7091.  Until  you  got  to  your  house  that  evening,  was  the  town  quiet? — Yes. 

7092.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  you  in  the  town  at  twelver — Yes. 

7093.  AVhat  was  the  state  of  the  town  then  ? — There  was  some  hootimr  and 
shouting,  but  I did  not  see  any  violence  of  any  kind. 

7094.  Where  were  you  at  twelve  o’clock? — I was  about  the  town. 

7095.  Not  at  the  booth  ? — I do  not  think  I was  at  the  booth  when  the  booth 
closed  on  Tuesday. 

7096.  Mr.  KarslaJce.]  You  were  about  the  town? — I was  constantly  back- 
wards and  forwards,  my  house  being  so  near. 

7097.  You  say  that  you  went  to  your  house ; you  stayed  at  your  house  on 
Tuesday  night? — Yes. 

7098.  Were  you  annoyed  by  any  disturbance  whatever  on  the  night  of  Tues- 
day ? — No. 

70Q9.  On  the  Wednesday  ; were  you  in  Ballinrobe  on  that  day  ? — Yes. 

7100.  Was  the  town  quiet  on  that  day? — Yes  ; there  was  less  crowd  on  that 
day  than  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday. 

7101.  We  understand  that  the  polling  went  on  on  that  day  until  four  o’clock; 
the  booths  were  open? — Yes,  I think  they  were;  I think  so.  Yes,  lam  sure 
they  were  open  till  four  o’clock. 

7102.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Higgins  on  Wednesday? — Yes. 

7103.  Where  did  you  see  him? — I saw  him  driving  out  of  the  town. 

7104.  Whom  with? — I think  with  the  sub-sheriff,  Mr.  Rutlidge. 

7105.  In  what  sort  of  carriage  was  Colonel  Higgins  ? — In  a phaeton;  a mail 
phaeton. 

7106.  Was  he  molested  in  any  way  in  leaving  the  town? — None  whatever ; 
there  was  no  observation  of  any  kind  made  that  I could  hear. 

7107.  Do  you  know  of  any  personal  injury  being  inflicted  upon  anybody  in 
Ballinrobe  during  the  election  ? — No,  I do  not. 

7108.  As  regards  property,  has  it  come  to  your  knowledge  that  any  injury  was 
done  to  property  during  the  election  ? — The  only  injury  that  I heard  had  been 
done  was  the  breaking  of  one  pane  of  glass  in  an  apothecary’s  shop,  and  the 
scratching  of  the  paint  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny’s  hall  door. 

7109.  You  say  you  have  been  at  former  elections  at  Ballinrobe;  was  there  a 
very  full  attendance  of  voters  on  the  Monday  at  this  election,  at  the  polling  ? — 
There  was. 

7110.  A great  number  of  electors  polled  ? — Yes. 

7111.  Do  you  know  how  Colonel  Higgins  stood  upon  the  poll  at  the  close  on 
Monday  ? — I cannot  recollect. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

7112.  You  are  a supporter,  I believe,  of  Captain  Palmer?— Yes. 

7113.  Were  you  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore’s  in  1852? — No. 

7114.  Were  you  a party  to  any  arrangement,  by  which  Captain  Palmer’s  split 
votes  were  to  be  given  to  Mr.  Moore? — No. 

7115.  You  were  no  party  to  any  arrangement  of  that  sort? — No. 

7116.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  the  terms  of  that  compact? — I was  no 
party  to  it. 

7117.  When  was  it  that  you  determined  that  your  vote  should  be  given  to  Mr. 
Moore  ? — I never  gave  any  vote  to  Mr.  Moore. 

7118.  You  plumped  for  Captain  Palmer? — For  Captain  Palmer. 

7119.  You  say  that  you  live  close  to  Ballinrobe;  you  have  been  asked  a good 
deal  about  noise;  I will  ask  you  this;  you  have  grounds  about  your  house?— 

7120.  Surrounded  by  a high  wall? — Well ; yes,  most  of  it. 

7121.  Perfectly  secluded  from  the  town? — I can  hear  any  noise  that  goes  on 
in  the  town,  I am  sorry  to  say  ; any  loud  shouting  or  noise. 

7122.  There  was  a good  deal  of  loud  shouting  you  say,  during  the  course  of 

these  days  ? — In  the  course  of  Monday  and  Tuesday.  f 

7123.  Then,  so  far  as  the  hearing  was  concerned',  you  did  bear  a good  deal  01 
noise? — I heard  some. 

7124.  Not  some,  but  a good  deal  of  noise? — Yes. 

7 1 25.  Whether  that  noise  was  the  noise  of  persons  who  were  engaged  in  assailing 
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others,  or  not,  jou  could  not  say  from  the  mere  sense  of  hearing;  I suppose  Colonel  c.  Kmi. 

your  sense  of  hearing  would  not  enable  you  to  tell  whether  it  was  from  the  shout-  

ing  of  those  who  were  obstructing  voters,  or  whether  it  was  the  shouting  of  per-  6 July  1857. 
■sons  who  were  cheering  on  the  voters? — No;  I suppose  not. 

7126.  You  say  that  up  to  Sunday  it  was  quiet? — Yes;  I did  not  hear  of  any 
violence. 

7127.  Where  were  you  on  the  Sunday  ?— I think  I was  at  Sir  Robert  Bloss’s, 
but  I am  not  certain. 

7128.  How  far  is  your  house  from  Monaghan’s  Hotel  ? — It  is  a considerable 
•distance. 

7129.  People  might  be  attacked  by  stones,  and  shouts,  at  Monaghan’s  gate, 
without  your  hearing  them  at  your  house? — They  might. 

7130.  Hid  you  hear  of  Mr.  Conway’s  harangue  to  the  people  on  Sunday  ? — 

No,  1 did  not. 

7131.  Then  I understand  you  were  not,  in  the  course  of  the  Sunday,  at  all  in 
the  town  of  Baliinrobe? — I think  I was;  yes,  I was  in  the  evening;  in  fact  at 
night. 

7132.  At  what  time  at  night? — I think  I returned  in  the  evening. 

7133.  1 am  not  asking  you  about  your  own  house;  but  through  the  streets  of 
the  town  ? — In  the  evening  I think  1 was  there  ; late  at  night. 

7134.  What  time? — About  nine  o’clock. 

7135.  Where  ? — At  Baliinrobe. 

7136.  What  place  in  Baliinrobe  ? — I drove  through  it. 

7137.  Drove  through  the  town  on  your  way  home?— Yes. 

7138.  Was  not  there  a very  considerable  mob  in  the  town? — I do  not  recollect. 

7139.  Was  not  there  a very  considerable  mob? — I do  not  indeed  recollect 
that  there  was. 

7140.  You  mean  to  say  that  you  do  not  recollect  whether  there  was  or  not? 

—I  do  not  recollect. 

7141.  There  might  be  without  your  recollecting  it? — I do  not  recollect  it.  I 
think  it  would  have  attracted  my  attention  if  there  had  been. 

7142.  You  cannot  undertake  to  say  whether  there  was  or  was  not? — No. 

7143.  Did  you  communicate  with  Mr.  Peter  Conway  during  the  election  ?— 

I went  to  Mr.  Conway’s,  I believe,  with  Captain  Palmer.  I went  with  Captain 
Palmer  to  canvass  him. 

7144.  You  went  before  the  election,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

7145.  Some  time  before? — Yes. 

7146.  But  I am  asking  you  during  the  election  ? — I do  not  remember;  Did  I 
communicate  with  him? 

7147.  Yes. — I do  not  remember  having  any  communication  with  him  further 
than  bringing  up  the  voters. 

7148.  Were  you  assisting  him  in  bringing  up  the  voters? — Assisting  him ? 

7149.  Yes. — Well,  I do  not  think  I did;  I do  not  think  that  I assisted  him. 

Do  you  mean  in  providing  cars,  or  anything  of  that  kind  ? 

7150.  Did  you  communicate  with  him  during  the  election  ?— Really  I do  not 


recollect  particularly  that  I did. 

7151.  In  making  arrangements  for  bringing  up  the  voters  ?-— 1I0,  certainly  not ; 

I do  not  recollect  making  any  arrangements  for  bringing  up  the  voters;  I do  not 
think  it  is  likely.  . 

7152.  You  have  told  us  that  in  previous  elections  you  have  always  known  it 
necessary  to  have  escorts  for  the  men  of  the  unpopular  candidate  . Yes. 

7t53*  In  1852  you  were  on  the  unpopular  side,  I suppose?— -I  was.  __ 

7T54-  Does  not  the  popular  candidate  mean  the  priests  candidate?  Yes, 
generally  ; always  in  fact.  c 

71 55-  Then,  as  far  as  your  experience  goes,  it  has  always  been  necessary  tor 
■the  voters  who  were  opposed  to  the  Driests’  candidate  to  have  an  escort?— 


Generally. 

7J56.  That  escort  was  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  mob,  was  it  not? 
~~To  protect  them  from  violence.  ' - 

, 7157.  From  the  mob  excited  by  the  priests?— I am  not  prepared  to  say 
that. 


experience  guco,  ««.  -■ 

to  the  priests’  candidate  to  have  an  escort? — 


7158.  Oh,  yes,  now, 
prepared  10  say  that. 
°-53 — Sess.  2. 


Colonel  Knox,  that  mob  excited  by  the  priests  r—  I am  not 
I I 3 7'59-  Is 
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7159.  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  priests*  influence  over  the  mob  that  au 
escort  is  always  necessary  for  the  voters? — I do  not  think  I can  say  that- 
I cannot  swear  to  that ; I will  say  what  I believe  to  be  the  fact. 

7160.  What  do  yon  believe  to  be  the  fact? — Well,  I believe  it  is  the 
fact. 

7161.  As  far  as  you  saw,  was  Father  Peter  Conway  as  quiet  in  his  demeanour 
in  this  election  as  on  previous  occasions? — Well,  yes,  I think  he  was,  much  the 
same. 

7162.  About  the  same  ? — Yes. 

7163.  Was  he  a party  to  an  onslaught  upon  you  in  the  election  of  1852  ?— Not 
that  1 am  aware. 

7164.  Now,  recollect,  were  you  not  assaulted  by  a mob  under  his  command  in 
1852? — I do  not  recollect  that  it  was  by  his  command  ; I was  assaulted. 

7165.  Was  not  he  present? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  was. 

7166.  Try  back;  try  and  recollect ? —I  do  not  recollect  that  he  was  present. 

7167.  Do  not  you  recollect  that  he  was  with  a mob,  and  that  you  made  a 
complaiut  that  he  had  hounded  on  the  mob  upon  you  in  1852  ? — I do  not  recollect 
at  present  that  I did. 

7168.  Perhaps  you  will  recollect  it  by-and-by? — If  you  show  me  anything, 
perhaps  I will. 

7169.  Come,  you  are  a gentleman  of  position  and  standing  in  the  county; 

I am  sure  you  will  say  what  is  right ; did  you  not  complain  of  his  hounding  on 
the  mob  upon  you  in  1852? — -Well,  I do  not  think  he  did. 

7170.  He  might  have  done  it  without  you  recollecting  it  ? — I do  not  remember 
my  having  complained  of  it. 

7171.  Did  he? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  did. 

7172.  Was  he  present? — I cannot  recollect  that  he  was. 

7173.  I wish  you  would  try  and  recollect  it? — I am  quite  willing  if  I could, 
but  I really  cannot  recollect  it ; I really  do  not  recollect  the  circumstance. 

7 1 74.  Did  you  not  say  he  had  done  so? — I do  not  recollect  that  I did  say  so. 
7275.  You  could  not  have  forgotten  such  a fact  as  that,  that  a priest  had  urged 

on  the  mob  to  assault  you? — Well,  I cannot  answer  any  further  ; I do  not  recollect 
it;  I have  slated  what  is  the  fact,  I do  not  recollect  it. 

7176.  You  say  that  on  Wednesday,  or  the  latter  part  of  Tuesday,  the  town 
was  quiet  ? — I did  not  see  anything  to  the  contrary  ; there  was  some  hooting 
and  noise,  as  I said. 

7177.  Did  you  see  this  green  placard  ( handing  a placard  to  the  Witness), 
headed  “ To  the  People  of  Ballinrobe”  ? — Yes,  l did. 

7178.  At  what  time  on  the  Tuesday  did  this  issue  ? — I think  on  the  Wednesday 
morning ; as  well  as  I recollect,  it  was  on  the  Wednesday  I saw  it. 

7179.  Had  not  that  a great  effect  in  calming  the  town? — I dare  say  it  had;  I 
think  it  is  very  likely ; Mr.  Conway  has  very  great  influence. 

7 1 So.  You  have  told  us  that  on  former  occasions  Mr.  Moore  was  known  as 
the  priests’  candidate ; was  not  he  at  this  last  election? — Yes. 

7181.  And  it  was  perfectly  well  known  to  the  supporters  of  Captain  Palmer, 
was  not  it,  that  the  priests  had  given  in  their  adhesion  to  him  as  the  second  can- 
didate ? — I believe  it  was  ; you  say  adhesion ; that  the  priests  would  support 
Captain  Palmer  I cannot  say  to  my  knowledge,  but  I believe  it  was. 

71 82.  Do  you  not  believe  it  was  that  support  which  returned  him? — Returned 
Captain  Palmer? 

7183.  Yes. — No,  I do  not. 

7184.  Now,  do  you  not  know ; you  are  here  to  tell  the  truth  ? — Captain  Palmer 
had  a great  majority. 

7185.  Do  you  believe  he  would  have  been  returned  without  the  priests’  sup- 
port ? — I think  it  is  very  probable  be  would. 

7186.  Tnat  he  would  have  been  returned  without  the  priests’  support? — I think 
it  is  very  probable. 

7187.  Are  you  not  aware  that  half  his  voters  were  given  him  by  the  priests  t 
—I  am  not  aware. 

7188.  You  told  us  you  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  ; did  your  tenants  vote  for 
Mr.  Moore  ? — I asked  them  to  give  me  one  vote  to  support  Captain  Palmer ; I did 
not  interfere  with  their  second  vote. 

7189.  lou  know  how  they  voted  ? — I believe  they  voted  for  Mr.  Moore. 

7190.  In 
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7190.  In  that  crowd  in  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe,  whatever  they  were,  do  you  Colonel  C.  Knox. 

know  that  one  of  your  ow  n tenants,  a man  of  the  name  of  JenniDgs,  was  one  of  

the  most  active  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  active.  G July  1857. 

7191.  Are  you  not  aware  that  he  was  active? — I am  not  aware  that  he  was. 

7192.  You  are  not  aware  that  he  was  ? — No. 

7193'  not  he  placed  in  arrest  for  striking  a horse,  and  striking  the  driver 
of  a car  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I was  requested  by  Mr.  Kenny,  I think  that  was 
the  gentleman  ; I was  requested  to  take  a man  of  the  name  of  William  Jennings, 
who  is  a tenant  of  mine,  to  the  police  barrack,  because  he  had  committed  some 
assault. 

7194.  Did  you  ? — I did  ; it  was  represented  to  me  that  I could  do  it  more 
quietly  from  my  influence  at  Ballinrobe;  it  was  not  likely  to  create  a disturbance. 

7195.  You  tolcl  us  that  at  the  time  when  the  dragoons  were  clearing  the 
streets,  the  stipendiary  magistrate  was  in  charge? — Yes,  I believe  he  was;  I 
think  so  ; I am  not  certain. 

7196.  Was  Mr.  Arabia  one  of  them?— I am  not  certain;  I think  Mr.  Shiel 
was  the  other. 

7197.  Was  Mr.  Arabin  one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  at  Ballinrobe? — He 
was. 

7198.  Are  you  aware  that  he  bad  to  send  at  eleven  o’clock  on  Sunday  night 
to  the  high  sheriff  a request  for  further  troops  ? — I am  not. 

7199.  Is  that  his  handwriting  {handing  a paper  to  the  Witness )? — I think  it 
is;  it  is. 

7200.  You  are  not  aware  of  that  fact ; did  you  propose  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  deputy  sheriff  at  the  close  of  the  poll  ? — No. 

7201.  Were  you  present  when  it  was  proposed? — I was  present  at  the  close. 

7202.  Whom  by  ? — I do  not  recollect  anything  of  the  kind. 

7203.  Y ou  spoke  about  Dr.  Twiss ; vou  referred  to  the  gentleman  in  moustaches  ? 

-Yes. 

7204.  What  gave  rise  to  the  question  how  the  vote  had  been  recorded  ? — Some- 
body spoke  about  it ; I really  forget  exactly. 

7205.  Was  not  it  the  very  indistinctness  with  which  the  man  had  spoken  that 
left  it  a matter  of  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  those  to  whom  the  doubt  occurred? — • 

I really  cannot  say. 

7206.  Is  Dr.  Twiss  here? — I cannot  tell  you. 

7207.  I understand  you  have  spoken  about  the  state  of  the  town  on  Tuesday ; 

■do  you  know  that  the  Shrule  voters  in  returning  upon  the  Tuesday  evening  were 
attacked  by  a mob,  and  pelted  with  stones  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

7208.  You  were  not  everywhere,  I suppose  ? — I could  not  be. 

7209.  The  voters  might  have  been  stopped  and  carried  away  from  the  Cong 
Road  without  your  knowing  it  ? -^-Certainly. 

7210.  You  were  not  at  chapel  on  that  day,  on  the  Sunday?—!  am  a Protes- 
tant. 

7211.  You  had  no  opportunity  of  hearing  what  passed  there  r— -No. 

7212.  You  have  told  us  now  something  about  the  priests’  candidate  ; did  you 
see  Mr.  Moore  when  he  first  came  to  canvass  ; when  he  first  arrived,  you  were 
not  at  Castlebar,  were  you  ? — I was  there  at  the  nomination. 

7213.  But  upon  the  day  011  which  Mr.  Moore  arrived? — I was  there  at  the 
nomination,  but  I did  not  see  Mr.  Moore  before,  that  I can  recollect. 

7214.  Has  Archbishop  M'Hale  any  vote  in  the  county  ? — I believe  not. 

7215.  Was  not  it  an  object  with  Captain  Palmer’s  friends  to  get  Archbishop 
M'Hale’s  support  ?— Well,  I should  think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  get  his 
support,  or  any  support  they  could. 

7216.  How  was  that  support  to  be  given  ? — That  I am  not  prepared  to  say. 

7217.  Oh  yes,  you  are  ? — No,  I am  not. 

7218.  Excuse  me  for  saying  that  you  know  perfectly  well  how  it  was  to  be 

given  ? — I do  not  know  anything  about  it.  . 

7219.  By  getting  the  priests,  I suppose  in  an  Irish  way,  to  be  very  quiet  . I 
cannot  say. 

7220.  You  cannot  say  ; however,  it  was  an  object  and  he  got  it  ? Well,  I 

believe  he  got  it.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  whether  he  did  or  not.  I do  not 
know  it  of  my  own  knowledge.  __  , 

7221.  Do  you  know  of  any  meeting  between  the  priests  and  Captain  Palmers 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  I I 4 supporters 
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supporters  before  the  resolution  of  the  priesthood  was  issued,  proposing  him  as 
the  second  candidate  r? — (No  answer .) 

7222.  Mr.  KarslaJce.]  Were 'you  present  at  the  meeting  ? — I was. 

7223.  "With  whom  ? — There  was  Mr.  Curley,  I think,  and  Mr.  Hostie.  I 
know  there  were  three  priests.  Mr.  Curley  was  one. 

7224.  Mr.  O' Mallei/.]  And  who  on  the  other  side? — Sir  Robert  Bloss  and 
myself. 

7225.  By  the  Committee.]  Who  were  the  priests  ? — There  were  three  priests 
Mr.  Curley  was  one,  and  the  other  was  Mr.  Hostie,  1 think,  but  I am  not  certain! 

I really  do  not  know  the  priests. 

7226.  You  do  not  know  the  third  ? — I do  not  know  either  the  second  or 
the  third  ; there  were  three;  certainly  one  was  Mr.  Curley  ; I do  uot  know  the 
others. 

7227.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Was  that  Mr.  Curley,  who  has  been  in  this  room  during 
the  proceedings  r — I cannot  say. 

7228.  Who  met  on  Captain  Palmer’s  behalf  on  this  occasion  ? — There  was 
Lord  John  Browne,  and  Sir  Robert  Bloss,  and  myself. 

7229.  Did  you  hold  a meeting? — We  were  all  in  the  same  room.  I am  not 
quite  certain  whether  Mr.  James  Arthur  Browne  wras  there  or  not. 

7230.  You  came  to  discuss  the  terms  upon  which  the  assistance  of  the  priests 
was  to  be  given  to  Captain  Palmer? — To  hear  what  support  they  would  give,  I 
believe. 

7231.  What  they  would  give  ? — Yes. 

7232.  In  the  way  of  support  ? — Yes. 

7233.  I will  just  ask  you  this  : was  the  priests*  support  proffered  on  the  one 
side  ? — My  impression  is  that  it  was ; the  priests  offered  to  support  Captain 
Palmer,  as  well  as  I recollect. 

7234.  And  were  there  any  pecuniary  arrangements  made? — None  that  I 
heard  of. 

7235.  Discussed,  hut  not  any  agreed  upon  ? — No,  I did  not  hear  any  discussed. 

7236.  It  was  arranged,  you  say,  at  that  time  that  they  should  give  their 
second  votes  to  Captain  Palmer? — I am  not  prepared  to  say  that,  because  I 
myself  not  being  a party,  and  not  intending  to  support  Mr.  Moore,  did  not  take 
any  part  in  it. 

7237.  Was  not  it  arranged  there  that  they  were  to  give  their  second  votes, 
that  is,  Mr.  Moore’s  second  votes,  to  Captain  Palmer ; that  is  the  support  you 
meant,  was  not  it? — No;  I cannot  say  that  that  arrangement  was  decided  upon. 

7238.  What  was  the  support  you  meant? — To  support  Captain  Palmer 
generally. 

7239.  How? — I suppose,  to  give  him  votes. 

7240.  To  give  him  Mr.  Moore’s  second  votes,  was  not  it  ? — I did  not  say  thatr 
but  to  support  him  generally. 

7241.  Was  not  that  what  you  understood? — It  was. 

7242.  And  that  arrangement  was  so  made  between  three  gentlemen  on  the  part 
of  Captain  Palmer  and  the  priests? — No;  I beg  to  say  I had  no  part  in  it 
at  all. 

72 43*  Then,  between  two  gentlemen  on  the  part  of  Captain  Palmer,  and  three 
priests  upon  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore;  that  was  fairly  and  honestly  carried  out? — I 
cannot  say  that ; I was  not  a party  to  it. 

7244.  Was  not  that  the  state  of  the  election? — I believe  it  was;  I believe 
Mr.  Moore  gave  his  support  to  Captain  Palmer,  and  the  priests  too  supported 
Captain  Palmer,  generally  speaking. 

7245.  And  in  consequence  of  that  arrangement,  Mr.  Lambert,  of  Brooke  Haljr 
withdrew,  did  not  he,  who  was  a second  candidate  ? — I am  not  at  all  aware ; I 
do  not  know ; I cannot  sav. 

7246.  You  spoke  of  the  closing  of  the  poll  on  the  Monday  ; are  you  quite 
sure  you  are  correct  in  that  ? — I believe  for  a time,  certainly. 

7247.  Do  not  you  know  there  was  a pause  while  a discussion  took  place 
respecting  whether  a priest  should  be  given  in  charge  or  not? — There  was  a dis- 
cussion held  about  putting  Father  Conway  on  the  bench. 

7248.  That  was  the  pause  to  which  you  allude  ? — Not  at  all ; I was  not  present 
at  the  time;  I was  told  there  was  an  adjournment. 

7249.  I thought  that ; I felt  quite  sure  that  you  could  not  have  been  present 

at 
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at  the  time  ? — At  the  adjournment ; I was  not  present  when  the  poll  was  Colonel  C.  Knex. 

adjourned.  

7250.  I felt  quite  sure  you  could  not  be,  because  the  witnesses  have  sworn  6 July  *857- 
that  the  facts  are  so  different. 

7251.  By  the  Committee^]  At  the  time  you  were  in  the  Court,  was  Mr.  Con- 
way’s conduct  of  such  a description  that  the  deputy  sheriff  was  obliged  to  send 
for  the  stipendiary  magistrate ; were  you  in  the  Court  at  the  time  ? — I do  not 
recollect  his  sending  for  the  stipendiary  magistrate  ; but  I recollect  perfectly  his 
giving  Mr.  Conway  the  option  of  either  sitting  upon  the  bench  with  himself,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  or  being  sent  to  gaol. 

7252.  What  had  Mr.  Conway  done  to  call  for  such  an  offer  as  that  ? — I am 
not  quite  sure  what  he  had  done. 

7253.  You  were  not  in  the  Court  ? — I have  no  recollection  of  what  he  had 
done. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

7254.  As  to  the  deputy  sheriff,  who  records  the  votes  at  the  Irish  elections? — 

Not  the  sub-sheriff,  but  the  deputy  sheriff;  it  was  he  who  recorded  the  vote 
there. 

7255.  Did  you  hear  Dr.  Twiss  tender  his  vote  in  the  booth? — I do  not  recol- 
lect now  that  I heard  him  absolutely  state  whom  he  voted  for. 

7256.  You  say  that  you  asked  for  one  vote  for  Captain  Palmer? — Yes. 

7257.  May  I ask  how  many  voters  there  are  who  are  tenants  of  yours  in  Bal- 
linrobe,  or  about  the  number? — How  many  tenants  ; how  many  voters  ? 

7258.  Yes  ? — I suppose  there  were,  probably,  about  30  who  voted  for  Captain 
Palmer. 

7259.  Did  many  of  those  voters  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  also  ? — I believe  most  of 
them  did. 

7260.  Are  they  resident  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Some  are,  and  some  are 
not. 

7261.  In  the  immediate  vicinity? — Yes. 

7262.  By  the  Committee .]  I suppose  that  includes  your  father’s  tenants? — I 
mean  my  father’s  ; the  counsel  speaks  of  my  father’s. 

7263.  Mr.  Karslake. j Is  the  deputv  sheriff  president  of  a particular  booth  ? — 

Yes. 

7264.  Does  he  preside  in  the  booth? — Yes,  it  is  he  who  asks  all  the  questions. 

7265.  Does  he  ask  the  questions  which  are  put  to  the  voters? — Yes. 

7266.  And  in  the  event  of  a discussion  arising  about  a vote,  is  he  the  person  to 
decide  it? — Yes. 

7267.  He  does  not  write  down  the  votes  with  his  own  hand,  I believe  j there 
is  a poll-clerk  who  does  that  ? — My  recollection  is  that  he  did  it  in  that  case  ; but 
there  was  also  a poll-clerk  by  his  side  working. . 

7268.  The  decision  is  left  to  the  deputy  sheriff? — Yes. 

7269.  You  savin  1852  you  were  yourself  a deputy  magistrate? — I was  a 
deputy  magistrate. 

7270.  Are  you  also  an  active  magistrate  in  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

7271.  Do  you  constantly  act  there  ? — Constantly. 

7272.  As  a deputy  magistrate  in  1852,  did  you  act  in  Ballinrobe  with  the 

troops?— Yes.  . . ...  , 

7273.  You  probably  can  tell  me  whether,  in  your  opinion,  this  last  election 
was  quieter  or  less  quiet  than  the  election  in  1852  ? — It  certainly  was  as  quiet,  I 
should  say. 

7274.  You  say  things  might  have  happened  without  your  knowing ; were  you 
constantly  up  and  down  the  town  throughout  the  whole  of  the  election!' — Prom 
time  to  time  I was. 

7275.  On  the  Sunday  evening,  I think,  you  said  you  drove  through  x>aIIinrobe 
about  nine  o’clock  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  I recollect,  about  nine  o’clock. 

7276.  Did  you  come  the  whole  length  of  the  street' — Yes.  ^ 

7277.  In  doing  so  would  you  have  passed  Monaghan’s  Hotel  ?— Yes.  I wish 
to  say  now  with  regard  to  Sunday;  I am  not  quite  sure  about  Sunday.  I would 
rather  withdraw  that  about  being  at  Ballinrobe  on  the  Sunday. 

7278.  By  the  Committee.']  To  come  from  Sir  Robert  Bloss’s  you  would  have  to 

pass  through  Ballinrobe  ? — -Yes.  ,, 

0.53-Sess.  2.  K k 7279-  Mr, 
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7279.  Mr.  Kars  lake.']  You  are  not  quite  certain  whether  you  were  there  or 

not,  but  at  all  events  you  slept  at  your  own  house  at  Ballinrobe  thatnioht*— 
I did.  ' 0 

7280.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  you  know  how  the  deputed  sheriffs  are  selected? 
— They  are  selected  by  the  high  sheriff;  he  gives  the  deputations. 

7281.  Is  there  any  rule  laid  down  for  the  selection? — I am  not  aware  whether 
there  is  or  not. 

7282.  When  you  were  selected  in  1852,  were  you  a friend  of  the  high  sheriff? 
— No,  not  particularly  ; but  I think,  because  I was  supposed  to  have  a certain 
degree  of  influence  at  Ballinrobe,  I was  considered  to  be  a tit  person. 

7283.  There  is  no  rule  for  the  selection  about  their  being  six  on  one  side,  and 
six  on  the  other  ? — No  ; I am  not  aware  of  any. 

7284.  How  long  did  this  meeting  last  at  which  you  were  present  between  the 
friends  of  Captain  Palmer  and  the  priests? — About  10  minutes,  I should  say ; 
I not  being  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore,  took  very  little  part  in  it 

7285.  But  you  heard  what  passed? — I heard  some  of  it. 

7286.  Did  you  consider  Captain  Palmer  bound  by  that  ? — Yes. 

7287.  And  Mr.  Moore? — And  Mr.  Moore,  certainly. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Sir  Robert  Bloss  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 
by  Mr.  Karslake,  as  follows  : 

7288.  WHERE  do  you  live  in  Ireland  ? — At  Athavallie,  in  the  comity  of 
Mayo. 

7289.  Have  you  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballinrobe  and 
Claremorris  ? — Yes. 

7290.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

7291.  On  whose  behalf? — I took  an  active  part  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer, 
and  also  for  Mr.  Moore,  in  return  for  the  support  that  Captain  Palmer  was  to 
receive  from  him. 

7292.  Did  you  attend  at  the  nomination  at  Castlebar? — Yes. 

7293.  That  was  on  the  Friday  before  the  election  ? — Yes. 

7294.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  on  that  day  ? — I thought  the  town  very 
quiet. 

7295.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  attending  elections  for  the  county  of 
Mayo  ? — Yes ; I think  at  three  elections  before. 

7296.  Was  there  on  that  day  anything  unusual  in  the  excitement  that  pre- 
vailed in  the  town  ? — No  ; there  was  much  less  excitement  than  is  usual  on  the 
day  of  nomination. 

7297.  Did  you  go  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  Monday  morning? — Yes. 

7298.  I believe  a good  many  voters  went  with  you  ? — A good  many. 

7299.  At  what  time  did  you  arrive  in  Ballinrobe  ? — I arrived  in  Ballin- 
robe, 1 think,  before  nine  o’clock.  I think  the  poll  opened  at  nine.  I was  there 
some  time  before. 

7300.  In  what  state  was  the  town  on  that  morning? — It  was  very  full,  but 
seemed  very  quiet. 

7301.  It  was  market-day,  we  understand  ?— I believe  it  was  market-day. 

7302.  Were  there  a good  many  people  in  the  streets? — The  streets  were  very 
full. 

73°3*  A.  good  many  women  and  children  ? — A good  many  women  and  children. 

7304.  Did  you  remain  in  Ballinrobe  all  the  Monday  ?— Yes ; I remained  all 
the  Monday.  I remained  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  until  about  12  o’clock  on 
the  Wednesday. 

7305.  And  slept  both  nights  in  Ballinrobe? — And  slept  both  nights  in  Ballin- 
robe. 

7306.  By  the  Committee.]  On  Monday  and  Tuesday  ? — Yes. 

7307.  Mr.  Karslake.]  What  were  you  doing  chiefly  on  Monday;  were  you 
about  the  town  ? — I was  about  the  town  ; I was  in  and  out  of  the  hotel  where 
the  voters  were,  and  going  up  to  the  poll,  and  watching  the  polling,  and  back- 
wards and  forwards  through  the  town. 

7308.  By  the  Committee.]  What  hotel;  was  that  the  committee-room 
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There  was  no  committee-room  ; it  was  used  merely  as  an  hotel ; I think  it  was 
merely  used  for  collecting  the  voters. 

7309.  Mr.  Karslalce.]  That  was  not  Gildea’s  Hotel ; I believe  it  was  Giller’s 
Hotel?— Giller’s  Hotel. 

7310.  Near  the  Court-house  ?— Near  the  Court-house,  on  the  opposite  side 

of  the  street.  . 

7311.  Is  Gildea’s  Hotel  opposite  Monaghan’s  ?— 1 am  not  aware  ; there  is  an 

hotel  there.  . v 

73! 2.  Giller’s  Hotel  you  speak  or  is  near  the  Court-house  .- — 1 es. 

7313-  Far  away  from  Monaghan’s  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

7314.  What  was  the  demeanour  of  the  people  in  the  streets  during  Monday  ? 
—There  was  a good  deal  of  excitement,  and  a good  deal  of  shouting,  and  cheer- 
ing, and  hooting.  ......  T 

73J5  Did  vou  see  any  act  of  violence  committed  1 — iNo,  1 saw  no  act  ot 

violence  committed.  , . 

7316.  Did  the  women  and  children  take  part  m this  shouting  and  cheering? — 
Yes,  thev  appeared  to  take  the  most  active  part. 

7317/ You  say  that  you  have  attended  other  elections;  did  you  see  anything 
at  all  unusual  in  the  state  of  the  town  on  this  Monday  ? — It  was  unusually  quiet, 

I thought,  compared  with  what  I had  seen  on  former  elections.^ 

7318.  You  say  you  went  with  voters  to  the  poll  occasionally  ? — Yes. 

7319. "  In  company  with  them  ? — Yes,  in  company  with  them. 

7320!  Were  there"  military  and  police  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  Court-house? — 
Yes. 

7*321.  Has  that  same  practice  been  adopted  at  all  elections  at  which  you  have 
been  present? — Yes,  I have  always  seen  the  same  thing. 

7322.  It  is  always  the  custom  in  Mayo,  is  it  not? — Yes. 

7323.  Did  vou  see  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  being  escorted  to  the  poll? — Yes; 

I saw  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ; they  appeared  to  be  brought  from  Monaghan’s 
hotel,  I believe,  with  the  escort. 

7304  Did  von  see  any  violence  offered  to  them  as  they  were  brought  up  t— 
No ; as  they  came  up  there  was  a great  deal  of  shouting  and  hooting  ; but  I did 
not  see  any  violence  offered  to  them. 

7305  By  the  Committee .]  Was  that  owing  to  the  quiet  conduct  of  the  mob, 
or  to  their  being  protected  by  the  military  ? — I think  if  the  soldiers  had  not  been 

there,  they  probably  would  have  been  hooted  or  pelted 

7326.  But  I mean  assaulted  1 — They  were  following  the  soldiers  and 

h°7327.’  Do  you  think  if  the  soldiers  had  not  been  there  they  might  have  been 
assaulted  ?— I think  it  very  possible  they  might  have  been  pelted. 

7328.  Mr  Karslalce.']  Has  it  been  always,  in  your  experience,  the  custom,  on 
thB  unpopular  side,  to  bring  np  the  voters  with  an  escort.-— Certainly;  it  would 
he  almost  impossible,  I believe',  on  the  onpopular  side  to  bring  op  the  voters 
without  an  escort. 

7329.  I suppose  it  always  happens  in  every  polling-place  there  is  one  candidate 
more  popular  than  another  ? — Certainly,  from  what  I have  seen. 

7330.  You  have  told  us  what  took  place  on  the  Monday ; at  what  time  did 
you  leave  the  streets  of  Balliorobe  on  the  Monday  '-I  .eft  the  streets  after  the 
polling  was  over,  I think,  about  four  o’clock. 

7331.  Where  did  you  stav  that  night?— I slept  at  Colonel  Knoxs  house. 

7332.  Were  you  in  any  way  disturbed  during  that  night  r— r\o. 

7333-  Just  go  to  the  Tuesday  ; on  the  Tuesday  were  you  also  at  the  poll  .—l 

™334.  Were  vou  there  early  ’-Yes ; X think  I was  there  before  it  opened. 

7335.  What  Was  the  state  of  the  town  on  the  morning  of  that  day  r It  seemec. 
quiet. 

7336.  Did  that  continue  so  on  the  Tuesday  ? Yes.  ...  , ■, 

7337.  On  the  Tuesday  did  you  continue  in  and  cut  ot  the  booth,  and  abo.  «■ 

^7 33^.n  Throughout  the  Tuesday  what  was  the  state  of  the  towu?-^nk ‘here 
was  less  excitement  than  on  the  Monday  ; there  was  occasion^ly  hooting  and 
cheering,  but  there  appeared  to  be  less  excitement  than  on  e y. 

7339?  Was  there  any  violence  whatever  offered,  so  far  as  you  saw,  by  the 
people  in  the  town  on  that  day  ?— None  ; I saw  no  violence.  ry; ,1 
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7340.  Did  you  see  auy  stones  thrown  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — No. 

7341.  Or  any  sticks  used  ? — No. 

7342.  Did  you  see,  during  the  election,  persons  who  were  in  the  interest  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  walking  about  the  town  ? — I saw  some. 

7343.  Were  they  going  under  escort,  or  going  alone  ? — Alone ; I saw  them 
going  under  escort  at  the  time  of  polling,  but  I also  saw  some  supporters  of 
Colonel  Higgins  without  an  escort  in  the  town. 

7344.  By  the  Committee .]  On  what  day  was  that? — The  second  day. 

7345.  At  what  o’clock  ? — I cannot  say  exactly;  I should  think  towards  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

7346.  Was  it  after  the  court  was  closed? — It  was  before  the  court  was  closed, 

I think,  but  I cannot  be  positive  about  it ; I did  not  note  the  time. 

7347.  Did  you  see  any  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  vote  without  an  escort? 
— No,  I did  not  see  them  brought  up  without. 

7348.  Mr.  Karslake .]  As  far  as  you  observed,  were  all  the  voters  of  Colonel 
Hig«ins  collected  at  Monaghan’s  Hotel  before  going  up  to  the  poll? — It  appeared 
to  me  to  be  so ; it  appeared  to  me  they  were  collected  and  brought  out  from  the 
hotel  to  the  polling-place. 

7349.  We  understand  that  at  elections  it  is  customary  in  Ireland  to  appoint 
deputy  sheriffs? — For  the  booths,  you  mean  ? 

7350.  Yes? — Yes. 

7351.  And  those  deputy  sheriffs  are  appointed  by  the.  high  sheriff? — Yes. 

7352.  Did  you  know  personally  the  under  sheriffs  or  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  the 
booths  in  Ballinrobe ?—  I knew  neither  of  them  personally;  I knew  who  they 
were,  but  I was  not  personally  acquainted  with  them. 

7353.  Mr.  Sharkie  was  one  of  them? — Yes. 

7354.  And  Mr.  Jennings  the  other? — Yes. 

7 355.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Jennings  at  all  ? — No,  not  personally  at  all. 

7356.  Has  it  been  usual  to  appoint  persons  who  have  been  active  for  a candi- 
date, as  deputy  sheriffs? — No;  I should  say  that  violent  partisans  were  not 
generally  appointed. 

7357.  Was  there  anything  in  Mr.  Jennings’s  conduct  in  the  booth  that  attracted 
your  attention  during  the  time  of  the  election  ? — Yes  ; I thought  he  was  acting 
unfairly,  he  was  acting  partially. 

7358.  By  the  Committee .]  Does  he  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballinrobe? — 
He  lives  not  very  far  from  Ballinrobe,  about  three  or  four  miles  from  it. 

7359.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Did  you  observe  that  in  more  than  one  instance? — Yes. 

7360-  By  the  Committee.]  Are  those  deputed  sheriffs  appointed  long  before  the 

election,  on  the  day  of  nomination  ? — I think  they  are  appointed  after  the  day  of 
nomination  ; I cannot  speak  positively,  but  I believe  they  are  appointed  after  the 
day  of  nomination. 

7361.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Has  it  also  been  the  practice  to  appoint  deputy  magis- 
trates during  the  election? — It  has  been  the  practice  to  give  a deputation  to  some 
local  magistrates. 

7362.  Is  that  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with  the  troops  ? — That  is  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  with  the  troops  and  generally  attending  to  the  preservation  of  the 
peace. 

73(13.  Has  it  been  the  practice  at  former  elections  to  appoint  certain  persons 
who  are  interested  upon  either  side  ? — I think  so ; it  has  been  the  practice  to 
appoint  parties  friendly  to  both  parties;  to  appoint  some  gentlemen  in  that  way. 

7364.  Did  you  upon  the  present  occasion  apply  for  a deputation r — Yes; 
I applied  to  the  high  sheriff. 

7365.  Did  you  receive  one  ? — No  ; the  high  sheriff  wrote  to  decline  appoint- 
ing me. 

7366.  Mr.  O'Malley. “ Did  you  write  to  him  ?— I wrote  to  the  high  sheriff. 

7367.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Have  you  the  high  sheriff’s  letter  declining  to  appoint 
you  ? — No  ; I did  not  keep  it. 

7368.  It  is  lost  ? — It  is  lost ; but  the  high  sheriff  wrote  in  very  courteous 
terms,  saying  that  if  he  required  my  services  he  would  avail  himself  of  them. 

7369.  You  were  not  appointed? — No  ; I was  not.  _ , 

7370.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  of  any  other  applications  of  tna 
kind  ? — I know  of  other  applications. 

7371.  Will  you  mention  the  names  of  any  gentlemen  who  received  letters 

which  you  saw  ? — I saw  the  letters.  ? n-yj 
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7372.  Tell  me  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  who  showed  you  letters  ; I do  not  Sir  R.  Bloss. 

want  the  contents  of  the  letters? — Lord  John  Browne,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  of  Turlo,  

Colonel  Knox,  and  Mr.  Geoffrey  Brown.  6 July  1857. 

7373-  Were  you  at  the  polling-booth  on  the  Monday  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes. 

7374.  Did  you  hear  a discussion  take  place  about  adjourning  the  booth  upon 
that  day  ?— Yes. 

7375.  Was  that  by  the  deputy  sheriff? — Yes. 

7376.  Mr.  Sharkie? — Mr.  Sharkie. 

7377.  Who  was  it  proposed  to  adjourn  the  booth  upon  that  day? — Some  of 
Colonel  Higgins’s  agents ; I think  some  parties  acting  on  'his  behalf  in  the 
Kilmaine  booth. 

7378.  Do  you  recollect  the  gentleman  who  did  that?— I cannot  be  sure,  but 
there  were  two  or  three  gentlemen  employed  on  his  behalf. 

7379.  Upon  that  application  did  Captain  Palmer’s  agents  do  anything? — 

Captain  Palmer’s  agents  stated  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  adjourning  the 
booth,  for  the  town  was  tranquil;  and  they  stated  that  the  only  reason  for 
adjourning  the  booth  was  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  no  voters  to  poll,  and  that 
was  the  reason  they  sought  the  adjournment. 

7380.  That  was  stated  to  Mr.  Sharkie? — I heard  it  stated. 

7381.  Mr.  O’Malley.']  Were  there  affidavits  put  in? — No,  I believe  not;  I 

was  just  coming  to  mention  about  the  affidavits;  Mr.  Dominick  Blake 

7382.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Wait  a moment;  what  passed  upon  the  statement 
being  made  that  they  had  no  voters  to  poll  ? — Mr.  Blake  stated  that  they  could 
not  adjourn  the  poll  without  an  affidavit. 

7383.  By  the  Committee .]  Mr.  Blake  was  Captain  Palmer’s  agent? — Yes. 

7384.  Mr.  Karslake .]  That  they  could  not  adjourn  without  an  affidavit  ? — That 
they  could  not  adjourn  without  an  affidavit. 

7385.  Did  he  do  anything  more? — That  he,  the  deputy  sheriff,  was  bound  till 
the  poll  was  adjourned  to  receive  voters ; and  he,  therefore,  begged  to  tender  a 
vote  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer. 

7386.  Did  be  tender  one  ? — He  did  tender  one ; I rather  think  his  own. 

7387.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  the  vote  taken  ? — No,  the  vote  was  rejected. 

7388.  This  was  on  the  Monday  you  are  speaking  of? — On  the  Monday. 

7389.  Mr.  Karslake.]  The  vote  was  not  taken  ? — The  vote  was  not  taken ; 

Mr.  Sharkie  said  he  would  adjourn  the  court. 

7390.  Did  you  leave  the  court,  the  booth,  under  the  impression  that  it  was 
adjourned  ?— I left  the  booth  then  under  the  impression  that  it  was  adjourned. 

7391.  Did  you  go  to  the  Claremorris  booth  then? — Yes,  I went  to  the  Clare- 
morris  booth  then. 

7392.  Was  polling  going  on  there? — It  was  open  ; I will  not  be  positive  that 
votes  were  taken,  because  a good  many  had  been  exhausted  in  the  course  of 
that  day  ; I will  not  be  certain  that  I saw  any  taken,  but  it  was  open. 

7393-  By  the  Committee.]  At  what  time  of  the  day  was  that?— I should 
think  about  three  o’clock;  I think  the  poll  closed  at  four,  and  it  was  open 
again  in  the  Kilmaine  booth. 

7394.  Mr.  Karslake.]  It  was  open  again  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  ? — Yes. 

7395-  You  say  you  left  the  booth  under  the  impression  that  it  was  adjourned, 
and  you  went  to  the  other  booth  ? — Yes. 

7396.  You  left  Mr.  Sharkie’s  booth? — Yes. 

7397-  Which  booth  was  that  ? — The  Kilmaine  booth. 

7398.  And  then  you  went  to  the  Claremorris  booth  ? — Yes. 

7399.  you  afterwards  go  back  to  the  Kilmaine  booth  again  ? — I will  not  be 
positive  that  I was  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  again  that  night. 

7400.  By  the  Committee.]  You  say  this  adjournment  was  made  without  any 
affidavit  of  any  sort? — Yes;  the  sheriff  said  he  would  take  the  affidavits  later, 

I understood,  and  he  tbeD  refused  the  vote,  and  said  he  would  adjourn  it,  and  X 
then  left  the  booth. 

7401.  Mr.  Karslake.]  This  you  say  was  on  the  Monday  ?— This  was  on  the 
Monday. 

7402.  Were  you  engaged  yourself  during  the  Monday  in  bringing  up  voters 
from  time  to  time  ? — Yes,  in’the  Claremorris  booth. 

7403.  Did  you  see  Roman-catholic  priests  present  in  that  booth  ? — Yes,  in  the 
Claremorris  booth. 

°-53— Sess.  2.  k k 3 7404-  DM 
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7404.  Did  you  observe  anything  improper  in  their  conduct  in  the  booth 
No,  not  in  the  Claremorris  booth ; I observed  no  impropriety. 

7405.  They  were  taking  an  interest  in  the  election ; did  you  see  them  do 
anything  at  all  that  was  objectionable  ? — No,  I did  not  see  anythin^  that  was 
irregular. 

7406.  On  Tuesday  you  say  the  town  was  quieter  in  your  judgment  than  before? 
—Yes. 

7407.  Do  you  know  in  what  state  the  poll  was  on  the  Monday  night  as  regards 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — Colonel  Higgins  was  in  a slight  minority. 

7408.  Were  a great  many  voters  polled  upon  that  first  day  r — Yes  ; I should 
say  the  great  bulk  of  the  voters. 

7409.  By  the  Committee.']  Are  you  speaking  of  Ballinrobe? — Of  Ballinrobe 
and  Claremorris  voters  too ; I speak  of  the  gross  poll  in  the  course  of  the  first 
day. 

7410.  Not  for  the  whole  county? — No,  the  two  booths  in  that  town. 

7411.  Mr.  Kar slake.]  On  the  first  day  a large  number  of  voters  had  been 
polled,  on  the  Monday? — Yes,  a large  number  of  voters  were  polled  upon  that 
day. 

7412.  As  regards  the  state  of  the  town  on  the  Tuesday,  what  was  it? — It  was 
quiet. 

7413.  You  saw  no  violence  committed  ? — No. 

7414.  Did  you,  at  any  time,  have  youv  attention  called  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Kenny  and  the  troops  ? — Yes. 

74:15.  You  saw  them  yourself? — Yes. 

7416.  Just  tell  us  what  you  observed? — I observed  that  the  troops  were 
charging  up  and  down  the  town  vvhen  the  people  appeared  to  be  quiet,  charging 
without  sufficient  reason. 

7417.  Were  you  in  a position  to  have  seen  whether  anything  had  occurred  to 
make  the  charging  necessary  ? — No  ; something  might  have  occurred,  but  the 
charge  was  going  on  once  or  twice  when  I was  standing  there ; I was  not  standing 
in  the  street  all  the  time,  I was  going  in  and  out. 

74! 8.  But  so  tar  as  you  saw,  nothing  had  occurred  to  call  for  it? — Nothing 
had  occurred,  so  far  as  I saw. 

7419.  You  say  the  troops  were  charging  up  and  down  the  street;  did  the 
people  give  way? — The  people  were  getting  out  of  their  wav. 

7420-  Did  you  see  any  violence  attempted  towards  the  military  when  they 
were  doing  that? — No. 

7421.  By  the  Committee.]  Were  they  infantry  or  cavalry? — Cavalry. 

7422.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Was  iheie  the  slightest  resistance  made  upon  them? — 
No  ; there  appeared  to  be  no  resistance. 

7423.  Did  that  have  the  effect  of  clearing  the  streets? — Oh,  yes,  for  a time. 

7424.  Did  you  see  this  done  more  than  once? — Yes ; I think  I saw  it  done 
either  two  or  three  times. 

7425.  Did  you  hear  the  Riot  Act  read  r — No,  I did  net. 

7426.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Kenny  himself? — Yes. 

7427.  In  what  state  was  he? — He  appeared  very  much  irritated. 

7428.  Had  you  seen  him  interfered  with  in  any  way  to  cause  this  irritation  r — 
There  was  a party  of  women  and  children  hooting  him. 

7429.  Was  that  after  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  ?— No,  I think  it  was  before. 

7430.  By  the  Committee.]  You  do  not  know  the  original  cause  of  the  troops 
being  ordered  to  charge? — No,  Ido  not. 

743 Mr.  Karslake.]  What  effect  did  this  produce  upon  Mr.  Kenny;  the 
women  hooting  him  ? — He  seemed  very  much  irritated. 

7432-  Was  it  shortly  after  that  that  the  crowd  was  charged? — It  was  in  the 
course  of  the  day  ; I saw  them  in  the  morning  hooting  him,  and  it  was  in  the 
course  of  the  day  that  I saw  the  two  or  three  charges. 

7433*  By  the  Committee.]  Did  I understand  you  rightlv,  that  the  hooting  did 
not  immediately  precede  the  charge? — No,  not  immediately  precede  it. 

7434.  There  was  some  interval  ? — There  was  some  interval. 

7435-  An  hour  or  two  ? — There  may  have  been  an  hour  or  two.  In  fact,  they 
were  hooting  Mr.  Kenny  upon  the  previous  day  in  the  booth ; also  hooting  him 
both  days. 

7436.  Mr- 
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-436.  Mr.  Karslakei] \ You  observed  that  he  seemed  irritated  after  he  was 
hooted  i — Yes. 

-437.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Kenny  before  ? — Yes. 

-438.  Had  he  taken  part  in  this  election  ? — Yes ; he  was  taking  a violent 
part;  a strong  part. 

7439.  In  whose  favour  ? — In  Colonel  Higgins’s  ; he  was  a member  of  Colonel 
Higgins’s  committee. 

7440.  I believe  you  were  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  drew  up  a document;  a 
remonstrance  ? — Yes.  I may  mention  that  I heard  different  things,  which  I do  not 
repeat,  as  to  the  cause  of  the  charge. 

7441.  Will  you  just  tell  me  at  what  place  the  troops  were,  at  tne  time  the 
charge  commenced;  do  you  know  that? — No. 

7442.  You  saw  them  in  the  act  of  charging?— Yes. 

-443.  As  far  as  you  saw  from  the  position  in  which  you  were,  could  you  com- 
mand the  street  to  a certain  extent  before  you  saw  the  dragoons  coming?— No  ; 

I was  upon  the  level  of  the  street  with  the  people  ; I could  not  see. 

7444.  You  saw  the  dragoons  actually  dear  the  street  of  people  whom  you  had 

seen  before  r — Yes.  . . . , . . „ 

744,5.  Were  those  people  whom  you  saw  in  the  street,  doing  anything  at  all 
in  the  street  to  require  the  street  to  be  cleared  ?— No  ; the  people  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  quiet  on  Tuesday. 

7446.  Although,  as  you  say,  there  might  have  been  something,  yet  you  saw 

nothing  to  justify  it?— No.  . 

"447.  You  slept,  I understand,  on  the  Tuesday  night  in  the  town;  may  I ask 
at  what  time  you  left  the  town  on  the  Tuesday  night ; at  what  time  did  you  leave 
the  streets  ?— In  the  afternoon ; afier  the  polling  was  closed,  and  after  the  re- 
monstrance had  been  handed  in. 

7448.  There  was  an  adjournment  ? — There  was  an  adjournment. 

7449.  That,  1 believe,  was  about  a quarter  past  one  ?— Something  later  ; some- 
time in  the  course  of  the  afternoon.  , , 

7450.  Were  you  about  the  town  after  that,  before  you  went  to  Colonel  Knox  s i 

745’.  In  what  state  were  the  people  then  ? —The  town  seemed  quiet. 

7452.  Did  you  see  any  violence  offered  to  the  people  at  that  time  ? — No. 

7453.  Nor  any  during  that  time  ? — I was  not  in  the  town  during  the  night;  it 
might  have  been  offered  without  my  knowledge. 

7454.  Were  you  in  the  town  during  the  Wednesday? — 1 es. 

7455.  How  did  the  town  seem  then  ?— Perfectly  quiet. 

7456.  On  the  Wednesday  was  there  any  excitement  at  all."— No;  all  the 

excitement  appeared  to  have  worn  out.  , , , 

.7457.  We  understand  that  the  booths  were  kept  open  until  four  0 clock  on 
that  day,  on  the  Wednesday  ?— I left  it  about  twelve  o'clock,  so  that  I cannot 

“74,8  Darinv  the  whole  course  of  that  election,  did  you  see  anything  in  the 

demeanour  of  'the  people  indicating  more  than  the  ordinary  excitement  which 
you  have  observed  during  elections  in  Ireland?-No  ; I thought  much  less  than 
usual;  there  appeared  to  be  less  excitement.  , t f 

7459.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  you  see  any  difference  between  the  conduct ; of 

tile  people  in  the  early  part  of  the  da,  on  Tuesday  and  the  afternoon  of  1 uesday 
— No;  I did  not  perceive  any  difference.  P , , ti  +u  otuprj 

7460.  You  do  not  think  they  were  quieter  at  one  part  of  the  day  than  the  other . 

— No. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  0 Motley- 

7461.  I will  just  ask  you  about  this  part  first;  you  say  that  Mr.  Courtney 

Kenny  -was  a violent  partisan  ? — Yes.  . . . v „ 

7462.  Are  you  aware  that  he  voted  for  Captain  Palmer  r ^ e. . 

7463-  He  voted  for  Captain  Palmer  and  Colonel  Higgins 

7464.  He  is  the  oldest  magistrate,  I believe,  in  the  county  ?— Of  that  I am 

aware  ; he  is  a very  old  magistrate,  and  an  old  man. 

746a  At  the  time  when  you  say  that  the  cavalry  were  charging  down,  are  you 
notkvare  that  they  werekuder  the  command  of  Mr.  Shiell,  the  stipendiary 
magistrate? -No  ; 1 believe  they  were  in  charge  of  Mr.  Courtney  benny. 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  k u.  4 74 
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7466.  Will  you  venture  to  say  that? — To  the  best  of  my  belief. 

7467.  Now  just  recollect,  because  we  have  had  another  gentleman  examined 
here  ; were  they  not  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Shiell  at  that  time  ? — To  the  best 
of  my  belief  they  were  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Kenny,  and  1 will  explain  why  I 
feel  pretty  sure  about  it ; because  after  the  remonstrance  was  written,  I had  an 
interview  with  Mr.  Sharkie,  and  we  expressed  our  opinion  that  Mr.  Courtney 
Kenny’s  conduct  was  injudicious,  and  Mr.  Sharkie  then  said  that  one  of  the 
stipendiary  magistrates  should  be  put  in  command  of  the  troops ; and  that  con- 
firms me  in  my  belief  that,  at  the  time  I speak  of,  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  was  in 
command. 

7468.  Then  you  do  say  that  Mr.  Courtney  Kenny  was  in  command,  or  it 
amounts  to  that? — Yes. 

7469.  You  were  a party  to  the  arrangement  between  the  priests  and  the 
supporters  of  Captain  Palmer  ? — Yes. 

7470.  Can  you  tell  me  who  the  other  priests  were  besides  Mr.  Curley  ? — When 
you  name  priests,  my  communication  was  more  with  Mr.  Moore  himself. 

7471.  I want  to  know  as  to  the  interview  at  which  you  three  gentlemen,  you 
and  Lord  John  Browne,  and  Colonel  Knox,  met  with  Mr.  Curley  and  two  other 
priests  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  interview  in  particular. 

7472.  If  not  in  particular,  will  you  tell  me  generally  any  one  meeting  you 
had? — I saw  Mr.  Curley  several  times  at  Castlebar. 

7473.  I want  the  time  when  you  saw  him  with  two  other  priests? — I have  no 
recollection  of  it. 

7474.  By  the  Committee^]  You  saw  Mr.  Curley  at  different  times,  you  say? — 
I saw  Mr.  Curley  at  different  times  before  the  election  at  Castlebar. 

7475-  Mr.  O’Malley.]  Do  not  you  know  of  a meeting  at  which  Colonel  Knox 
and  Lord  John  Browne  were  present;  a meeting  with  three  priests  on  the  other 
side,  at  which  arrangements  were  made  for  getting  the  support  of  the  priests  for 
Captain  Palmer? — No,  I have  no  recollection  of  that  at  all. 

7476.  What  meeting  was  it  you  were  present  at? — I do  not  know  that  I was 
present  at  any  meeting  in  particular.  I saw  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  on  dif- 
ferent occasions  at  Castlebar. 

7477.  Before  the  election  ? — Before  the  election. 

7478.  On  the  subject  of  this  election  ? — To  ask  generally  what  support  they 
were  prepared  to  give  to  Captain  Palmer. 

7479.  Tell  me  the  names  of  some  of  them  ? — I saw  Mr.  Curley  and  I saw  Mr. 
Green. 

7480.  Is  that  Archdeacon  Green? — No,  I think  not  Archdeacon  Grefen;  and 
I saw  Mr.  Hosti  and  Dean  Costelloe. 

7481.  And  Archdeacon  Brown? — T do  not  think  I had  any  conversation  with 
Archdeacon  Brown  till  the  day  of  the  polling. 

7482.  Those  were  the  gentlemen  you  saw,  to  ascertain  what  amount  of  support 
they  were  to  give  ? — Yes. 

7483.  In  return  for  receiving  support? — Yes. 

7484.  When  was  it  finally  arranged  what  amount  of  support  they  were  to  giver 
— It  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  give  every  support  they  could ; that  they 
were  to  give  their  second  votes  to  Captain  Palmer. 

7485.  When  was  that  arrangement  made? — I cannot  say  exactly  what  day  it 
was  made,  because  I bad  been  in  communication  with  Mr.  Moore;  I had  com- 
municated with  Mr.  Moore  before;  and  I understood  Mr.  Moore  had  com- 
nicated  with  his  friends. 

7486.  Was  it  by  Mr.  Moore’s  desire  that  you  communicated  to  these  priests  r 
— No,  not  by  Mr.  Moore’s  desire. 

7487.  By  the  Committee .]  Had  you  communicated  with  him  before?  I 
had. 

7488.  You  say  it  was  arranged  that  they  were  to  give  their  support? — What  I 
meant  by  that  was,  that  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  generally,  as  a body,  were  to 
use  their  influence  to  give  him  split  votes;  to  give  them  to  Captain  Palmer. 

7489.  Mr.  O’Malley.']  You  cannot  tell,  then,  the  day  when  that  arrangement 
was  brought  to  a close  ? — No. 

7490.  Was  it  after  that  the  resolution  came  out,  by  which  the  priests  recom-- 

mended  Captain  Palmer  as  the  second  candidate? — I think  it  must  have 
been.  . 

7491.  Was  it  part  of  your  arrangement  that  they  should  put  out  a notification 
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to  that  effect  ?— No,  I cannot  speak  positively,  but  I believe  the  resolution  came 
out  after  the  arrangement  had  been  virtually  entered  into. 

7492.  You  told  us  you  saw  Archdeacon  Brown  upon  the  morning  of  the 
polling  ? — Yes. 

7493.  Where  did  you  see  him  ? — He  came  into  Ballinrobe  with  me. 

7494.  As  to  this  Mr.  Curley,  whom  you  saw  upon  the  subject  of  this  arrange- 
ment; do  you  know  what  is  meant  by  acting  as  fugleman  to  the  mob?— I 
understand  it. 

7495.  Was  he  acting  as  fugleman  to  the  mob  on  the  day  of  nomination? — I 
did  not  see  him. 

7496.  Did  you  not  see  him  on  the  table,  in  the  Court-house,  very  active? — 
laid  not  see  him  on  the  table  at  all  in  the  Court-house. 

7497.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  the  Court-house  ? — 1 saw  him  in  the  Court- 
house. 

7498.  Where  ? — In  the  gallery. 

7499.  With  Mr.  Moore  ? — He  was  applauding  Mr.  Moore. 

7500.  Was  not  he  also  not  only  applauding  Mr.  Moore,  but  did  he  not  oc- 
casionally make  signs  with  a red  handkerchief? — Not  that  I saw. 

7501.  Did  you  not  see  signs  made  by  him  for  the  interruptions  to  take  place  r 
—No. 

7502.  You  have  talked  about  previous  elections  and  escorts  of  troops  ? — Yes. 

7503.  The  escorts  were  never  necessary  for  the  priests'  candidates,  were  they  ? 
—Oh  no,  certainly  not. 

7504.  Were  not  those  escorts  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  voters  against 
the  mob? — Certainly. 

7505.  Now  I ask  you,  do  you  believe  that  at  this  or  the  previous  election 
any  voters  could  have  voted  against  the  priests’  candidate  in  safety  without  an 
escort?- — I think  they  would  very  probably  have  been  stopped  if  they  had  not 
had  an  escort. 

7506.  Were  you  aware  that  Father  Peter  Conway  had  exhorted  the  mob  not 
to  touch  the  police  or  the  soldiers  ? — No,  I was  not. 

7507.  Then  what  I understood  you  to  say  was,  that  while  the  mob  was  in 
possession  of  the  streets  everything  was  quiet  ? — I did  not  say  that  the  mob  was 
in  possession  of  the  streets. 

7508.  Were  they  in  possession  of  the  streets? — No,  they  were  not  in  pos- 
session of  the  streets. 

7509.  Will  you  tell  me  any  other  power  that  could  move  there  without  the 
permission  of  that  mob,  unless  protected  by  the  military.  Was  not  the  mob  a 
one-sided  mob? — The  mob  was  entirely  on  one  side. 

7510.  Were  not  the  streets  filled  with  a mob  on  one  side  of  the  case? — The 
streets  were  full,  and  the  mob  was  entirely  on  one  side. 

7511.  Did  you  not  yourself  see  priests  moving  through  that  mob  ? — Yes,  I saw 
them  walking. 

7512.  Walking  through  the  mob? — -Yes. 

7513.  Backwards  and  forwards;  I ask  you,  was  not  that  mob  under  the 
command  of  the  priests? — No,  I do  not  say  it  was  under  the  command  of  the 
priests ; I believe  they  had  great  control  over  it. 

75  H-  You  were  not  there  on  the  Sunday  ? — No,  I was  not. 

7515.  On  the  Monday,  did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  except  in  the  booth? — 
No,  I do  not  think  I saw  him,  except  in  the  booth,  on  Monday. 

7516.  Were  there  many  priests  in  the  booth?  — There  were  a good  many 
priests  in  the  booth ; you  speak  of  both  booths,  I presume. 

75'7-  Yes.  I will  take  the  Kilmaine  booth  first;  was  Father  Conway  there? 
—Yes. 

75 1 8-  How  many  more  do  you  think? — I suppose  there  were  four  or  five 
others ; but  I was  very  little  in  tbe  Kilmaine  booth. 

751 9-  Do  you  believe  they  were  there  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  overawe 

the  voters  ? 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  question  could  not  be  put. 

7520.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Is  Father  Conway  the  quietest  of  men  ?— Certainly 

°‘53-rSess.  2.  Li  7521.  I think 
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7,3,  I think  you  can  speak  a little  from  experience  ; could  you  point  out  in 
the  county  of  Mayo  a more  dangerous  man  at  the  head  of  a mob  than  Father 
Peter  Conwavr— I do  not  know;  that  is  saying  a great  deal;  but  he  is  a very 
dangerous  man  at  the  head  of  a mob,  I have  no  doubt.  . . 

7522.  A tower  of  strength  to  any  man  whom  he  supports  at  an  election  — 

I do  not  know ; that  may  be  a matter  of  opinion  ; I should  doubt  that. 

75,23.  You  sought  his  support,  did  you  not  ?— We  accepted  it ; but  not  violence; 

I distinctly  deny  that. 

. 7 <=124.  I do  not  attribute  that  to  you  . . 

7525.  By  the  Committee .]  You  mean  that  you  accepted  his  support?— Not  his 

support  individually,  but  the  support  of  liis  party. 

7^26  Mr  O’Malley.]  The  priests  have  assumed  to.  dispose  of  the  repre- 
sentation  of  Mayo,  hare  they  not?— For  some  time  past ; this  is  not  the  first 

occasion.  ^ are  erfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Moore  was  the  priests'  man  on 
that  occasion ?-Yes;  that  is,  I mean  the  Member  put  forward  by  their  wishes, 
whose  views  coincided  with  theirs  and  who  had  their  support. 

7528.  By  the  Committee.}  Put  forward  by  their  wishes  and  receiving  their 

support ; is  that  what  you  said?— Yes. 

7 520  Mr  O'Malley]  There  was  another  Conservative  candidate  111  the  held 
originally,  was  not  there  ?— I really  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman’s  politics 

W<7530.  Mr.  Lambert  r— Mr.  Lambert  is  not  a Conservative,  I believe  ; he  was 

7531.  At  Feast  he  was  not  a priests’  man? — The  priests  did  not  put  him  for- 

™ 532.  By  the  Committee.']  He  was  a candidate,  was  her— He  was  a can- 

“7533.  Did  he  appear  at  the  nomination  r-No,  he  did  not.  He  had  canvassed 
the  county  before,  but  he  did  not  appear  at  the  nomination. 

7534.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  In  that  arrangement,  may  I ask  you,  which  you  speak 
of,  were  there  any  pecuniary  arrangements  made  ?— No,  I had  nothing  to  do 
any  pecuniary  arrangements  between  the  parties. 

7 <35.  You  talked  of  deputed  magistrates?—' Yes.  . . „ 

7536.  What  is  the  duty  of  a deputed  magistrate,  in  your  opinion  . Genera  y 
,0  preserve  the  peace;  die  opinion  has  been,  I believe,  I always  ““^rsto^it 
to  be  that  when  the  writ  for  the  election  came,  down,  the  right  of  actm  0 
part  of  the  local  magistrate  ceased  ; that  he  could  not  act  as  a magistrate  witti 
out  a deputation  from  the  sheriff.  , 

7*537.  The  deputation  is  to  keep  the  peace?— It  is  to  keep  the  peace. 

7535.  Did  you  ever  know  that  there  was  an  election,  in  which  there  w 

impartial  men  who  did  not  espouse  one  side  or  the  other  .—It  would  b ■} 
impossible  ; the  gentlemen  who  got  deputations  were  gentlemen  who  were  nai 
rally  interested  for  one  side  or  the  other.  . , f 

7530.  The  deputation  magistrates  would  be  of  very  little  use  on  th 
Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  on  that  occasion  ? — I do  not  know  that , y 
might,  be  very  useful.  . if 

7=40.  Whom  were  they  to  protect  ? — They  were  to  protect  then  o 
they  were  in  any  danger.  . . , ]rroore 

7541.  Was  there  the  least  necessity  for  protecting  the  voters  oMV  ■ j 

and  Captain  Palmer  from  one  end  of  the  county  to  the  other  . trom 

have  heard,  in  the  other  part  of  the  county  very  great. 

7542.  But  from  your  own  knowledge? — Not  from  what  I saw.  -ns’s 

7543.  All  the  protection  that  was  needed  was  needed  for  Colonel  n aa 

voters? — Yes,  they  were  the  parties  who  required  the  escorts.  . tke 

7544.  Parties  are  apt  to  take  a different  view  of  the  state  of  quie  u ^ 
state  of  violence  according  to  the  side  they  are  on  1 — -V ery  naturally, 

think ; it  is  very  possible  they  may.  . • j.efore 

7545-  The  wind  is  not  so  strong  when  it  is  behind  you  as  when  it 

^ 7546.  I understand  that  in  this  case,  as  you  walked  through  Balliniobe  fro® 
time  to  time,  you  were,  to  use  a common  newspaper  expression,  cramme  y 
breath  of  popular  applause? — No,  I do  not  think  I was. 

7547.  Were  you  not  then  a very  popular  man? — No.  ^^g  -y^erc 
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7548.  Were  you  not  cheered  ? — No,  I do  not  think  I was  the  party  who  was 
cheered  ; the  party  were  cheered,  but  I do  not  think  I was. 

7549.  You  wanted  no  protection  from  the  mob  ? — None  whatever. 

7550.  Are  you  aware  that  upon  the  Tuesday  Colonel  Higgins  was  struck  in 
the  street  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

7551.  You  busied  yourself  chiefly  between  the  hustings,  I suppose,  and  the 
hotel  where  the  voters  were  ? — A good  deal. 

7552.  A great  deal  might  transpire  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town  without  your 
being  aware  of  it  ? — It  is  quite  possible,  but  I was  several  times  through  the  town, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  town,  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

7553-  With  respect  to  this  adjournment ; you  will  not  venture  to  say  that  the 
poll  was  adjourned  on  the  Monday? — I repeat  what  I said,  that  I heard  the  deputy' 
sheriff  say  he  would  adjourn  it  till  the  following  morning,  and  I left  the  booth 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  adjourned. 

7554.  Is  the  gentleman  you  speak  of  Mr.  Dominic  Edward  Blake  ? — I think 
it  is. 

7555.  Do  you  know  the  man  who  voted  just  immediately  before  he  tendered 
his  vote  ? — No,  I do  not. 

7556.  Do  you  know  it  was  a man  of  the  name  of  David  Conner? — No. 

7557.  Do  you  not  know  that  Mr.  Dominic  Edward  Blake  did  vote  for  Moore 
and  Palmer  on  the  Monday? — I do  not  know  anything  of  the  sort;  I said  I was 
not  quite  sure  that  he  tendered  his  own  vote  ; that  I believed  it  was  his  own  vote 
he  tendered. 

7558.  At  the  time  when  the  vote  was  tendered  was  not  the  deputy  sheriff  then 
actually  discussing  the  question  which  the  parties  were  arguing  before  him  ? — 
He  said  then  he  would  adjourn  it. 

7559*  Was  not  he  actually  discussing  the  question  with  the  parties  before  him? 
— He  was. 

7560.  Did  you  not  say  that  you  left  the  poll,  and  you  do  not  know  what  was 
done? — I left  the  poll,  the  sheriff  having  said  he  would  adjourn  it  till  the  next 
day. 

7561.  Did  you,  on  the  "Wednesday  morning,  distribute  some  of  those  green 
placards  about  r — What  green  placards  ? I distributed  no  placards. 

7562.  Some  of  those;  you  saw  them,  I suppose? — When  I see  them  I shaljl 
know  them  {the placard  was  handed  to  the  Witness')  ; I will  tell  you  what  I did  ; 
I gave  them  to  two  officers,  to  two  gentlemen,  who  had  seen  them  up,  and  looked 
upon  them  rather  as  a curiosity ; I obtained  two  copies,  and  handed  them  to 
those  gentlemen. 

7563.  Not  for  the  purpose  of  distributing  them  to  the  public? — No. 

7564.  It  was  a very  powerful  manifesto  that  ? — That  is  a matter  of  opinion. 

7565.  By  the  Committee .]  You  are  a magistrate  for  Mayo  ? — Les. 

7566.  Do  you  act  for  the  town? — No,  1 did  not  act;  I said  I had  no  depu- 
tation ; I did  not.  . 

7567.  Do  you  consider  that  during  an  election  your  powers  as  a local  magis- 

trate are  suspended  ? — That  was  my  impression  ; I believe  we  were  wrong ; but 
that  was  the  general  impression.  The  question  was  asked  the  Government, 
and  we  were  informed  that  locally  we  were  not  suspended  ; but  that  was  the 
impression.  . , . 

7568.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Mr.  Jennings  is  a gentleman  of  the  county,  is  he  not 

— I believe  so.  . 

7569.  And  a gentleman  of  property  ? — I do  not  know  what  his  property  is. 

7570.  You  spoke  about  Mr.  Courtney  Kenney  being  excited,  and  you  have 
given  us  a very  good  cause,  I think ; you  have  spoken  of  women  and  children ; 
women  are  sometimes  very  dangerous  in  an  Irish  mob,  are  they  not . e- 
lieve  so. 


' 7571-  Fonder  of  stones  than  sticks  ? — Yes.  , „ 

7572.  And  on  that  account  very  much  worse  than  the  men  themselves  ?— W ell, 
I should  say  so. 

7573.  Can  you  describe  to  the  Committee  any  more  dangerous  opponent,  or 
any  more  dangerous  mob  surrounding  you,  than  a mob  of  women  led  on  by  a 
priest  ?— If  they  were  armed,  I should  say  they  were  very  dangerous. 

7574.  Or  if  they  had  stones?— Or  if  they  had  stones  ; that  is  what  I mean  by 
being  armed  ; with  stones. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  l l 2 7575- 
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7575.  With  regard  to  what  you  call  charging  down,  I suppose  they  did  as 
dragoons  do  generally  upon  those  occasions,  they  lode  down  ? They  did. 

7576.  And  their  horses  acted  the  part,  of  peace  officers,  and  very  quietly 

cleared  the  town  ? — Yes.  , , „ ,r 

7577  Did  you  see  the  military  struct  at  all  that  day  /—  iNo. 

7578.  You'did  not  see  one  ?— No  ; I did  not  see  any  military  struck. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake . 

7570  You  have  been  asked  whether  you  consider  a mob  of  women  led 
bv  a priest,  and  armed  with  stones,  a dangerous  mob ; did  you  see  a mob  of 
women  led  by  a priest,  and  armed  with  stones  ?— No. 

7580.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  Are  you  aware  when  the  poll  was  adjourned  what  the 

stale  of  the  poll  was  ?— No ; I cannot  say  exactly. 

75S1.  Mr.  Karslake.]  I think  you  said  you  did  not  see  any  mob  of  women  led 
bv  a priest,  and  armed  with  stones? — No. 

"7582.  Did  you  see  any  mob  of  women  armed  with  stones? — No. 

7783.  Or  led  by  a priest?— No. 

7584.  Did  you  see  the  women  who  did  irritate  Mr.  Courtney  Kenney  ?— 
Yes. 

7585.  Was  the  irritation  caused  by  their  tongue,  or  anything  else?— By  their 
tongue. 

7586.  And  by  nothing  else  ?— Nothing  else  that  1 saw. 

7587.  As  to  the  adjournment,  was  it  after  the  discussion  had  taken  place,  and 
Mr.  Sharkie  had  said  he  would  adjourn  the  poll,  that  the  vote  was  tendered  ?— 
Y es. 

7588.  And  before  you  left  the  booth  was  that  vote  rejected  ?— Yes. 

7589.  As  far  as  you  saw,  were  the  voters  in  Ballinrobe  perfectly  protected 
from  the  people  in  the  streets  by  the  escorts  ? — -Perfectly. 

7590.  Was  there  any  difficulty  in  any  voter  voting  when  he  went  up  with  the 

escort  ? — No ; 1 should  say  not.  , 

7591.  My  learned  friend  asked  you  whether  the  mob  were  under  the  command 

of  a priest,  and  you  said  no? — No.  _ , . , 

7592.  I suppose  the  people  were  chiefly  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  le 
Court-house? — Principally  there. 

7593.  And  if  any  priest  left  the  Court-house,  was  it  necessary  for  him  to  pass 

through  the  crowd  ? — Yes.  . , 

7594.  Did  you  hear  any  intimidation,  or  any  language  of  an  improper  descrip- 

tion used  by  the  priest  towards  the  mob  ? — No,  I did  not ; I did  not  hear  any 
address  to  them.  _ . ^ 

7595-  Did  you  see  anything  done  at  all  by  the  priests  to  excite  the  mob  . > 

I saw  nothing  done.  . 

7596.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  if  it  had  been  done.  Yes. 

7597.  You  say  you  saw  Mr.  Conway,  and  that  Mr.  Conway  you  consider 
as  a man  dangerous  at  the  head  of  a mob ; did  you  see  him  during  t e e ec 
tion  do  anything  that  was  violent  or  intimidating? — No,  I saw  him  do  nothing, 

7598.  Then  I suppose  in  electioneering  you  are  anxious  always  to  get  ne 
interest  of  any  persons  you  can  ? — It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  in  electioneering. 

7599.  Do  you  find  that  in  Ireland  the  peasantry  especially  have  a great  atie  - 

tion  for  the  priests  generally  ?— Generally.  _ , , 

7600.  And  that  in  consequence  the  recommendation  of  the  priest  is  a op 

at  times  by  the  voters  ? — Yes,  I may  say  less  perhaps  this  time  than  at  any  ot  1 
election  I ever  remember  ; I think,  the  priests  had  less  influence  than  the y ey 
had  before;  I judge  of  it  by  the  fact  of  tenants  having  gone  so  much  "hb  e 
landlords.  . , _e 

7601.  Did  you  observe  that  throughout  the  county? — Yes,  even  int“entry 

of  absentee  proprietors  who  were  utterly  unknown  to  their  tenantry  ; the  tenan  J 
went  with  their  landlord,  and  plumped  for  the  unpopular  candidate  in  m j 
instances.  „ >s 

7602.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  you  in  the  Court-house  when  Mr.  Con  jr^ 

conduct  was  such  as  to  induce  the  deputy-sheriff  to  send  for  the  stipendiary  wag 
trate  ? — Yes,  I was  in  the  Court-house.  „ Txr,  ni. 

7603-  What 
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7603.  What  was  his  conduct  at  that  time? — Mr.  Conway  was  very  troublesome, 
he  would  not  keep  quiet,  he  would  argue  with  the  sheriff,  and  made  a great  noise  ; 
in  fact,  was  very  much  in  the  way. 

7604.  Did  he  interfere  with  the  voting? — He  did  not  interfere  with  the  voters, 
but  rather  delayed  the  business,  arguing  with  the  deputy-sheriff,  Mr.  Sharkie. 

7605.  Mr.  Karslake.]  He  chose  to  argue  with  the  deputy-sheriff  upon  his 
duties  ? — He  was  advising  him. 

7606.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  he  in  any  position  there  to  offer  advice  to  the 
sheriff? — No,  I do  not  think  that  he  was. 

7607.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Mr.  Sharkie,  resenting  this,  threatened  to  commit  him? 
— Yes. 

7608.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  that  the  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Conway  was 
brought  round  to  sit  upon  the  bench  ? — Yes. 

7609.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Have  you  given  us  accurately  the  detail  of  what  Mr. 
Conway  was  about  upon  that  occasion  ? — Y es. 

7610.  Was  he  offering  violence  to  anybody  ? — No. 

761 1.  Or  was  he  interfering  in  any  way  with  the  voters? — No,  he  was  standing 
away  from  the  voters. 

7612.  You  say  you  canvassed  Mr.  Conway  ; you  are  aware  he  was  a voter  for 
Mayo  ? — No,  I did  not  canvass  Mr.  Conway. 

7613.  By  the  Committee.]  I think  you  said  you  went  to  Mr.  Conway,  to  get  • 
his  support? — I did  not  say  I went  to  Mr.  Conway;  I said  I accepted  his 
support.  I do  not  know  that  ever  I asked  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Palmer,  but  it 
was  an  understood  thing. 

7614.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  committee-room  ? — No,  I never  saw  him  in  the 
committee-room. 

7615.  Mr.  Karslake.]  With  regard  to  Mr.  Curley,  I think  you  said  you  saw 
him  at  the  nomination  ? — Yes. 

7616.  How  long  did  the  proceedings  of  the  nomination  last  in  the  court-house  : 
—I  should  say  two  hours  or  two  hours  and  a half. 

7617.  Were  you  there  during  the  whole  time  ?— During  the  greatest  part  of  it. 

7618.  Where  was  Mr.  Curley  when  you  saw  him? — I believe  he  was  in  the 
gallery ; to  the  best  of  my  recollection  I saw  him  in  the  gallery. 

7619.  And  did  vou  see  him  on  the  table  at  all? — No,  I did  not  see  him  on  the 
table ; I have  no  recollection  of  that. 

7620.  Was  there  anything  in  Mr.  Curley*s  conduct  during  that  nomination 
that  at  all  attracted  your  attention  r — No,  there  was  nothing. 

7621.  Were  you  in  the  gallery  ?■ — I was  in  the  gallery. 

7622.  Were  you  in  a position  to  have  seen  it,  in  case  anything  had  occurred  ? 
— I think  I should  have  seen  it,  if  there  had  been  anything. 

7623.  I suppose,  as  regards  the  troops,  even  if  it  is  a question  of  doubt  whether 
the  voters  will  be  molested  or  not,  it  is  always  the  practice  to  have  troops  ? It 


is  always  with  the  unpopular  party.  . 

7624.  You  were  asked  as  to  a meeting  which  took  place,  of  which  you  have 
no  recollection  ? — I have  no  recollection. 

7625.  There  was  no  formal  meeting  ?— There  was  no  formal  meeting ; i have  a 
recollection  of  occasionally  seeing  them,  but  no  formal  meeting. 

7626.  I understand  you  to  say  that  any  advantage  you  could  derive  from  any 
influence  the  priests  had  over  the  voters  you  had  no  objection  to  avail  yourselves 
of'/ — No. 

7627.  Have  you  any  recollection  of  any  formal  meeting  with  Colonel  Knox  : 

7628.  I believe  the  meeting  suggested  took  place  at  Castlebar  ; have  you  any 
recollection  of  it  at  all?— No,  I cannot  recollect  being  present  at  any  such 


meeting.  . 

7629.  But,  probably,  you  saw  a good  many  of  the  priests  . Yes;  I saw  a 

good  many.  , , , -,.1 

7630.  By  the  Committee.]  You  say  you  had  no  formal  meeting,  but  you  did 

come  to  an  understanding  with  them  r — \ es. 

7631.  Had  you  authority  from  Captain  Palmer  to  do  so?— I was  acting  as  sup- 
porting Captain  Palmer,  and  I had  his  authority,  in  fact,  for  communicating  with 
Mr.  Moore  ; getting  him,  in  fact,  any  assistance  or  support  I coul  • 

7632.  You  were  representing  Captain  Palmer  ? — I was  acting  for  “im- 

0.53— Sess.  2,  ?&33-  And 
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7633.  And  you  considered  Captain  Palmer  bound  by  what  yon  said  to  the 
priests  ? — To  a certain  degree,  I considered  the  arrangements  I made  with  them  to 
be  with  the  knowledge  of  Captain  Palmer  and  of  his  friend  ; I was  bound  to  carry 
them  out. 

7634.  You  told  us  that  you  had  communication  with  Mr.  Moore? — -Yes. 

7635.  Was  it  in  cousequence  of  that  that  you  had  communication  with  those 
priests  ? — As  soon  as  I ascertained  that  Mr.  Moore  and  his  party  would  support 
Captain  Palmer  (Mr.  Moore  himself  was  then  absent  from  the  county),  I com- 
municated with  them,  the  Roman-catholic  priests. 

7636.  Does  Captain  Palmer  reside  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — No,  not  gene- 
rally : occasionally. 

7637.  Do  you  think  you  were  acting  more  for  your  party  or  for  Captain 
Palmer  upon  that  occasion? — I think  I was  acting  more  for  Captain  Palmer. 

7638.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  several  times  during  the  election? — No;  I 
only  saw  him  during  the  polling  at  Ballinrobe. 

7639.  On  what  day  ; every  day? — I saw  him  every  day. 

7640.  And  always  in  the  booth? — I saw  him  at  Colonel  Knox’s  house  once. 

7641.  You  did  not  see  him  in  the  street? — No,  I did  not  see  him  in  the  street 
at  all. 

7642.  Is  he  the  priest  of  Ballinrobe  ? — He  is  the  curate  of  Ballinrobe. 

7643.  Can  you  recollect  the  name  of  any  other  priest  besides  those  you  have 
mentioned  with  whom  you  had  those  communications  about  arrangements  ? — "No, 

I do  not  recollect ; I may  have  seen  others. 

7644.  Was  your  party  bound  by  what  you  did  upon  that  occasion? — Well,  I do 
not  quite  understand  how  far  you  mean. 

7645.  I understand  you  came  to  a place  where  you  met  some  priests? — I said 
I had  seen  them  ; I do  not  remember  any  formal  meeting.  I saw  them  on 
several  occasions.  I conceived  any  arrangement  entered  into  with  them  was  for 
the  gentlemen  I was  acting  for,  and  they  were  bound  by  them. 

7646.  You  say  for  the  gentlemen  ; that  is,  for  the  party  ? — Yes,  for  the  party. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

The  Honourable  Jeffrey  Brown  is  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  is 
Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake,  as  follows  : 

7647.  I think  you  reside  at  Castle  Magarrie? — Yes. 

7648.  In  Mayo? — Yes. 

7649.  Have  you  considerable  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremorris? 
— A small  property. 

7650.  Did  you  at  the  last  election  take  an  active  partin  the  interest  of  Captain 
Palmer? — I did. 

7651.  And  were  you  also  interested,  to  a certain  degree,  for  Mr.  Moore 
Well,  perhaps  the  Committee  will  allow  me  to  state  how  that  was ; 1 was  so  far 
interested  ior  Mr.  Moore  as  it  tended  to  assist  Captain  Palmer ; and  also  to  this 
extent,  that  the  county  has  now  for  20  years  been  represented  by  a candidate 
returned  by  the  Roman-catholic  clergy-,  with  one  exception,  which  was 
Mr.  Moore.  When  he  was  first  returned,  he  was  returned  by  the  gentlemen;  since 
that  he  has  been  returned  by  the  priests ; we  now  had  an  opportunity,  chiefly 
from  the  division  in  that  party,  of  returning  one  gentleman  for  the  county ; and 
the  party,  the  priests,  offered  us  their  assistance;  and  we  thought  of  the  two 
that  Mr.  Moore,  by  his  position  and  connexion,  was  certainly  by  far  the  most 
eligible,  for  at  the  time  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  first  elected  he  had  not  an  acre 
of  land  in  the  county,  or  any  position  to  entitle  him  to  represent  it,  as  we 
thought. 

7652.  In  the  recent  election  you  supported  Captain  Palmer,  and  you  say  to  a 
certain  extent,  as  you  have  described,  Mr.  Moore  ? — Yes. 

"653 • Having  property  in  Claremorris  your  voters  voted  at  Ballinrobe,  I be" 
lieve ; your  tenants  ? — Yes. 

7654.  Were  you  living  in  the  county  before  and  at  the  time  of  the  election? 

I was. 

7655.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  Mayo  before  the  election 

generally? — Yes;  I was  there  all  through. 

7656.  In  your  opinion,  with  your  observation  before  the  election,  was  there  any 

unusual 
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unusual  state  of  excitement  whatever  in  the  county?— No,  a very  unusual  state  Hod.  J.  Broun. 

of  quiet  for  Mayo ; there  always  is  a great  deal  of  excitement ; 1 speak  compara-  ' 
tively,  that  is,  for  an  election.  6 July  lg57. 

7657.  Have  you  often  attended  elections  in  Mayo? — I have  been  at  a great 
many  ; three  or  four  I think. 

7658.  Drawing  a comparison  between  elections  at  which  you  have  ‘attended 
before  and  this  election,  would  you  say  this  was  quieter  or  not  ? — This  was  an 
election,  I should  say,  perfectly  apart  in  every  respect,  it  was  so  very  much 
quieter,  perfectly  different. 

7659.  You  say  it  was  a much  quieter  election  throughout  than  the  other  elec- 
tions at  which  you  have  attended? — Very  much  so;  the  first  election  that  I took 
the  most  active  part  in  for  Mr.  Moore,  I can  tell  the  Committee  that  at  that  there 
were  two  people  shot,  and  I myself  was  driven  away  a mob  bringing  in  three 
or  four  voters,  and  my  bailiff,  who  was  with  me,  was  so  beaten  that  he  did  not  rise 
from  his  bed  for  three  months. 

7660.  At  all  events  this  was  a much  quieter  election  than  the  others  vou  have 
seen  in  the  county  ? — Very  much  quieter. 

7661.  Did  you  go  to  Ballinrobe  in  the  course  of  the  election? — Yes,  I was 
there  from  the  first  day  of  the  poll,  till  the  poll  was  closed. 

7662.  At  what  time  on  the  Monday  did  you  get  to  Ballinrobe  ?— I think  I was 
there  about  half-past  seven  in  the  morning. 

7663.  Half-past  seven  was  before  the  poll  opened  ? — Before  the  poll  opened. 

7664.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  you  mean  those  men  were  shot  by  the  mob,  or 
by  soldiers? — They  were  shot  by  the  soldiers. 

7665.  Mr.  Karslake.]  What  was  the  state  of  Ballinrobe,  at  the  time  you  went 
in?— It  was  perfectly  quiet  at  the  time,  no  excitement  at  all  at  that  time  in  the 
morning. 

7666.  No  excitement  at  all  ? — No  excitement  at  that  time  in  the  morning. 

7667.  At  half-past  seven,  you  say  you  entered  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

7668.  At  that  time  there  was  no  excitement  whatever?— None. 

7669.  Was  there  no  crowd  whatever  ? — At  that  time  the  crowd  was  small. 

7670.  Where  did  you  come  from  r — I came  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Clare- 
morris,  from  Ballindine. 

767 1 . The  poll  opened  at  eight  o’clock,  I believe  ? — Soon  after. 

7672.  Were  you  in  and  about  the  town  the  whole  day  ? — I was. 

7673.  Where  were  you  principally  ; at  the  booth  ? — Principally  at  the  booth  ; 
backwards  and  forwards ; the  Claremorris  booth  principally. 

7674.  As  far  as  the  booth  was  concerned,  did  the  polling  go  on  quietly  at  the 
booth  ? — Oh  ! perfectly  quietly. 

7675.  Were  you  outside  the  booth  from  time  to  time? — I was  there  all  the 
day,  in  and  out. 

7676.  What  was  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd  outside  the  booth  ?— There  was 
a violent  hooting  and  shouting  by  the  mob  there  all  day ; there  was  no  violence. 

I did  not  hear  during  the  two  clays  of  any  person  being  hurt  or  injured. 

7677.  That  is  rather  a new  phase  of  things  at  Ballinrobe,  is  not  it? — I never 
was  at  Ballinrobe  before ; the  elections  I have  taken  part  in  have  been  at 
Castlebar ; the  polling-places  have  been  divided  since. 

7678.  Did  you  stay  in  the  town  that  night  ? — Yes,  I slept  at  Colonel  Knox’s.  ^ 

7679.  How  late  were  you  in  the  streets  before  you  went  to  Colonel  Knox’s? 

—It  was  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  on  Monday ; and  after  luncheon,  I was 
coming  out  with  Colonel  Knox  from  his  house,  coming  towards  the  polling-booth, 
and  I saw  the  dragoons  with  drawn  swords,  and  the  infantry  with  bayonets 
fixed,  charging  up  the  street,  and  1 went  to  see  what  the  cause  of  their  doing 
so  was ; and  I went  to  the  magistrate,  who  I afterwards  ascertained  to  be 
Mr.  Sheill,  and  I asked  him  why  he  was  clearing  the  streets,  as  I saw  no  riot  of 
any  sort ; I asked  why  he  did  so,  and  he  told  me  that  he  received  the  orders  of 
the  sheriff,  and  of  course  obeyed  them ; aud  I said,  “ Do  you  think  there  is  any 
necessity  ?”  he  said,  “ I see  no  necessity,  but  I am  ordered  to  do  it.’’ 

Mr.  O’Malley  objected  to  the  Witness  detailing  the  conversation  that 
passed  between  himself  and  Mr.  Sheill. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  L l 4 ^r*  ■ 
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Mr.  O’Malley  was  heard  to  reply. 

The  Committee  decided  that  the  question  and  answer  objected  to  should 
remain  as  it  stood  upon  the  Minutes. 

7680.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  he  say  anything  further;  did  anything  further 
pass  at  the  same  conversation  between  you  and  Mr.  Sheill,  the  magistrate?— 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  Witness  answering  the  question. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  in  answer  to  the  objection. 

Witness.']  The  sub-sheriff  was  in  the  town ; he  might  have  been  the 
person  referred  to. 

7681.  Committee.]  Is  the  sub-sheriff  and  the  deputy-sheriff  the  same  man  ?— 
No. 

7682.  Who  did  he  mean  ?— I really  do  not  know  which  he  meant. 

7683.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Who  is  the  sub-sheriff? — Mr.  Routledge. 

7684.  Was  he  in  the  town  ?— He  was  in  the  town. 

7685.  Committee.]  We  have  had  Mr.  Routledge  mentioned  before  ; is  that 
the  same  man  ?— No,  he  is  a different  person. 

7686.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  sub -sheriff? — 

Mr.  Karslake.]  He  is  the  representative  of  the  sheriff  at  Ballinrobe. 

Committee.]  Has  the  high  sheriff  a representative  at  each  of  the  polling 
places  ? 

Mr.  Buchanan.]  No,  the  sub-sheriff  of  the  county  acts  for  the  sheriff ; he 
executes  ail  writs,  and  signs  his  name  to  dockets. 

Committee.]  Is  there  more  than  one  sub-sheriff  in  the  county? 

Mr.  Buchanan.]  No,  there  is  only  one. 


7687.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  say  that  Mr.  Sheill  said  that  it  was  the  sheriff,  as 
I understood  you,  that  had  ordered  him  ? — Yes. 

7688.  Now,  at  the  time  that  he  said  this,  had  you  observed  the  demeanour  of 
the  persons;  had  you  observed  the  state  of  the  persons  whom  the  dragoons  were 
charging? — It  was  market-day;  the  town  was  extremely  full;  and  whenever 
anyone  appeared  who  was  unpopular,  they  hooted  and  shouted  at  them ; but  I 
saw  no  act  of  violence,  although  I was  there  all  day. 

7689.  Now  you  are  a magistrate  yourself,  I believe  r — Yes. 

7690.  From  what  you  saw,  was  there  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  people  to 
justify  the  charge  that  was  being  made  upon  them  ? — Am  I to  state  anything 
further  with  regard  to  that  ? 

7691.  Committee.]  Some  act  might  have  occurred  at  a long  distance  from  you 
which  caused  the  cavalry  to  charge,  and  the  mob  naturally  would  have  run  away 
from  the  troops,  and  come  up  to  you;  but  did  anything  occur  in  your  presence 
to  justify  the  charge  ; could  anything  have  occurred  away  from  you  to  justify  the 
charge  ? — Nothing  at  all ; when  I made  this  remonstrance  the  troops  were 
halted ; I went  with  the  officer  in  command,  and  Mr.  Sheill,  to  the  deputy  sheriff, 
who  had  closed  the  court  for  an  hour. 

7692.  Do  you  know  that? — I know  that;  I went  with  them. 

76Q3.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Were  you  there  when  the  deputy  sheriff  closed  it 
At  this  time  I am  speaking  of . 

7694.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  he  closed  it? — I was  not  there  when  he 
closed  it. 

7695.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Now,  I understand  that  upon  your  making  this  remon- 
strance to  Mr.  Sheill  the  troops  were  halted  ? — The  troops  were  halted. 

7696.  Did  you  go  in  company  with  Mr.  Sheill  to  the  sub-sheriff  or  to  the 

deputy  sheriff'? — To  the  deputy  sheriff.  . , 

7697.  Mr.  Sharkie,  where  did  you  go  to  look  for  him? — We  went  into  l 

court.  ' . , ■ . 

7698.  You  stated  that  the  court  was  adjourned  ; what  was  Mr.  Sharkie  doi  0 > 
in  what  state  was  the  court  at  the  time  that  you  went  to  him  ? — The  way  t 


I knew  that  the  court  was  adjourned — 


7699-  State 
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7699.  State  to  the  Committee  what  the  state  of  the  court  was  at  the  time  that 
you  went  there? — You  know  the  voters  were  only  polled  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  I cannot  state  of  my  own  knowledge ; I did  not  see  that  the  court  was  closed; 

I know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  Mr.  Sheill  went  and  told  the  sheriff  that  he 
could  reopen  the  court ; and  he  could  not  have  done  that  unless  it  had  been 
closed. 

7700.  Did  you  go  with  him  ? — I did. 

7701.  Committee.'}  With  whom  r — With  Mr.  Sheill  and  the  officer  in  command, 
Major  Hume. 

7702.  Mr.  Karslakei]  Now  then,  having-  told  us  what  you  did  upon  your  making 

that  remonstrance  to  Mr.  Sheill,  I propose  to  ask  you,  what  further  Mr.  Sheill 
said  before  you  went  away  with  him  to  Mr.  Sharkie  r 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  question. 

7703.  Mr.  Karslake.}  I ask  you  what  further  statement  Mr.  Sheill  made  at 

the  moment  that  the  troops  were  halted,  when  you  went  off  together  to  Mr. 
Sharkie  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  question. 

7704.  Mr.  Karslake.}  Now  before  the  troops  had  halted,  when  you  say  you 
spoke  to  Mr.  Sheill  about  there  being  no  necessity  for  the  charge,  what  further 
took  place  as  to  his  own  views  or  as  to  charging  the  crowd  ? — I asked  Mr.  Sheill, 

I saw  he  was  a stipendiary  magistrate,  as  he  was  a stranger  to  the  county,  if  he 
had  been  at  other  elections,  and  if  he  saw.  any  necessity  for  the  charge ; and  he  said 
no,  he  saw  none,  but  that  he  must  do  what  he  was  desired. 

7705.  Was  it  upon  that  that  the  troops  were  halted,  and  that  you  went  off  with 
him  to  the  court-house  ?— He  immediately  halted  the  troops,  and  went  with  me  to 
the  court-house. 

7706.  I want  to  know  before  you  saw  the  troops  charging  how  long  had  you 
been  in  the  streets  to  see  the  conduct  of  the  people  who  were  near  you  ? — At  that 
time  I had  been  absent  for  half  an  hour. 

7707.  You  had  come  out  of  Colonel  Knox’s  house? — Yes. 

7708.  Did  you  see  the  charge  take  place  immediately? — I saw  the  troops 
charging  at  foot’s  pace  coming  up,  clearing  the  pathways  and  all. 

7709.  At.  that  time  ? — Yes. 

7710.  Now  then,  as  regards  the  demeanour  of  the  persons  near  you  at  the  time, 
what  was  their  demeanour  ? — At  that  moment  I do  not  think  they  were  ; but  all 
through  the  day  they  were  hooting  and  shouting  at  any  unpopular  person. 

7711.  Did  you  see  any  act  of  violence  committed  during  the  day  by  the  people 
who  were  hooting  and  shouting? — None. 

7712.  Committee .]  You  say  “the  troops  charging  at  foot’s  pace,”  I do  not 
think  that  is  quite  understood  ; a charge  of  cavalry  at  foot’s  pace;  you  mean  I 
suppose  that  they  were  advancing  quietly  to  clear  the  streets  ? — Yes ; “ charging  ” 
was  an  improper  word;  they  had  drawn  their  swords  and  were  fixing  their 
bayonets. 

7713.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Did  the  people  retreat  before  them?— Yes;  it  was 
market-day. 

7714.  Is  the  market  carried  on  in  the  town  there  — Yes. 

7715.  In  the  middle  of  the  street? — In  the  middle  of  the  street. 

7716.  Now  after  you  went  to  the  booth  in  the  way  which  you  have  described, 
how  long  were  you  there  with  Mr.  Sheill? — Very  few  minutes;  the  booth  was 
opened  again  directly. 

7717.  After  you  had  had  this  conversation  with  Mr.  Sharkie,  what  passed 
about  opening  the  booth  again ; what  was  done  ? — 1 he  sheriff  said  on  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sheill,  “ Very  well,  then  the  polling  can  go  on,”  and  he  went  on  with 
the  poll. 

7718.  This  was  on  the  Monday  ? — Yes.  _ 

7719.  Committee.}  By  the  sheriff  you  mean  Mr.  Sharkie? — Mr.  Sharkie. 

7720.  Mr.  Karslake.}  Now  I do  not  know  whether  you  told  us  before  how 

late  you  were  about  the  streets  on  the  Monday  in  the  town  ? I do  not  thin 
there  was  much  polling  after  that.  ,T7,  x 

0.53-Sess.  2.  Mm  7/21.  What 
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7721.  Wbat  was  the  state  of  the  town  when  you  passed  through  it  to  Colonel 
Knox’s  house  after  the  polling  was  over?— There  was  still  a good  many  people 
about  and  round  Colonel  Higgins's  hotel ; there  was  a great  deal  of  hoofing  and 

shouting.  , . , , n . 

7722.  Now,  was  that  all  that  you  observed  in  the  shape  ot  excitement  in  the 
town  ?— That  was  the  whole  of  the  excitement  during  the  election,  at  least 
during  the  time  that  I was  there,  and  I heard  of  no  other. 

7723.  Now  we  will  go  to  the  Tuesday;  now  you  stayed  at  Colonel  Knox's 
house  on  the  Monday  evening  ?— Yes. 

7724.  Now,  on  the  Tuesday,  you  say  that  you  went  to  the  booth  again,  I 

^7725.  At  what  time  was  that  5— Well,  just  before  the  polling  opened,  I think, 
or  about  that  time. 


-726.  In  what  state  was  the  town  on  the  Tuesday  morning?— The  town  was 
comparatively  empty  for  an  election.  ^ mi 

7727.  Were  the  market  people  no  longer  there  ? — I he  market  people  were  no 
longer  there  ; there  were  a few  people  hooting  and  shouting,  the  same  as  before, 
but  a very  small  number  comparatively. 

7728.  A good  deal  of  the  excitement  that  there  was  had  gone  by?— There 
were  fewer  people  there;  I suppose  those  that  were  there  were  in  the  same 


7729.  Well,  did  you  go  to  the  booth  ?— To  the  Claremorris  booth. 

7730.  How  long  were  you  there  ? — I was  in  and  out  all  the  day. 

7731.  You  were  constantly  passing  and  repassing  through  the  streets,  when 
you  say  that  you  were  in  and  out? — Yes. 

7732.  Now  did  you,  during  that  day,  see  any  violence ; did  you  see  any  violent 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  crowd  ? — None  at  all. 

7733.  Had  you  every  opportunity  of  seeing  it,  supposing  there  had  been  any? 
—Certainly  I must  have  seen  it ; there  was  that  same  violence,  that  hooting 
and  shouting  whenever  unpopular  voters  came  and  went  to  the  poll,  but  there  was 
no  violence. 

7734.  Were  you  present  at  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  ? — No. 

7735.  Did  you  hear  of  it? — Yes. 

7736.  Had  you  before  that  time,  personally,  seen  anything  which  attracted 
your  attention? — I saw  Mr.  Kenny  clearing  the  streets,  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny 
clearing  the  streets  in  the  same  way. 

7737.  In  the  same  way? — Yes,  in  the  same  way. 

7738.  Did  you  see  the  commencement  of  that  operation  ? — No. 


7739.  You  did  not? — No.  . 

7740.  How  far  down  the  street  did  he  go  clearing  the  street;  how  many  yards. 

— I first  spoke  to  him,  and  he  said  he  knew  his  duty,  aud  he  would  go,  and  ne 
went  on.  I then  went  to  Mr.  Sharkie,  who  certainly  assumed  more  authority 
there  than  he  seems  to  say  he  had  any  right  here  from  what  the  Committee  say, 
for  I applied  to  him  to  remove  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  as  being  a partisan  ot 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  not  being  the  person  in  command  of  the  troops.  Colonel. 
Higgins  was  in  the  booth,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  insulted.  I said,  re  y 
I was  very  glad  to  see  that  he  did  not  seem  hurt,  and  merely  because  they  shouted 
and  halloed  I did  not  see  reason  for  clearing  the  streets.  . , 

7741.  You  saw  him  not  acting  after  that? — I do  not  know  that  he  continued 
at  that  time;  Ido  not  know  when  he  ceased. 

7742.  Was  there  anything  so  far  as  you  saw;  you  say  that  you  did  not  see 

the  commencement  of  it,  but  as  far  as  you  saw,  was  there  anything  to  call  lor  a 
interference  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  and  the  military  ?•  Not!  1D=  J. 
it  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  done  merely  to  excite  the  people  for  the  purposes  0 
petition.  I thought  so  at  the  time.  , 

7743.  And  hatl  it  that  appearance? — It  had  that  appearance.  I thought  a 

it  was  done  for  the  purposes  of  petition  ; making  an  appearance  for  vio  ea 
which  did  not  exist.  • rl  at 

6744.  And  you  say  that  that  was  the  impression  produced  upon  your  min  ^ 
the  time? — That  was  the  impression  produced  upon  my  mind  at  the  tim,e’we 
may  state,  so  much  so,  that  there  was  talk  of  arresting  Mr.  Conway,  and 
thought  mat  it  would  be  for  the  very  purpose  of  creating  a riot.  _ 
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7-45.  Was  that  on  this  very  same  day,  Tuesday  ? — Yes.  Hon.  J.  Brown. 

7746.  Did  you  make  a recommendation  to  Mr.  Conway  with  reference  to  

that  ? — Not  to  Mr.  Conway  himself ; but  I went  to  Castlebar  this  very  evening  6 July  1857. 
to  get  some  one  who  had  influence  with  him  to  recommend  him  to  stay  away 

from  the  town,  because  his  being  arrested  was  likely  to  give  an  excuse  for 
petition  ; whereas  we  believed  that  up  to  that  time  there  could  be  no  excuse. 

7747.  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  Conway  acted  upon  the  advice  which  was  given 
him  r — I believe  he  did ; 1 did  not  see  him  after. 

7748.  At  all  events,  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Conway  did  not  take  place  ? — No. 

7749.  Now  that  was  on  the  Tuesday  ; did  you  know  of  the  adjournment  of 
the  poll  on  the  Tuesday  ? — Yes,  I did. 

7750.  Did  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  take  place  just  about  the  same  time 
that  the  streets  were  being  cleared,  in  the  way  that  you  have  described,  by 
Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny? — I think  about  an  hour  afterwards. 

7751.  Now,  then,  had  you  been  in  the  streets  between  the  time  when  you 
saw  the  people  being  cleared  from  the  streets,  and  the  time  when  the  poll  was 
adjourned  ? — Yes,  I was  constantly  there. 

7752.  Now'  what  was  the  demeanour  of  the  crowd  between  that  time? — Per- 
fectly quiet ; not  the  slightest  disturbance  whatsoever  ; the  excitement  was  over. 

We  "thought  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore  were  returned,  and  the  crowd  were 
almost  indifferent. 

7753.  Now,  how  late  were  you  about  on  the  Tuesday  evening? — I went  into 
Castlebar  directly  after  the  adjournment  of  the  poll,  to  represent  it. 

7754.  And  you  came  back  again? — Yes, late  at  night. 

7755.  About  what  time  time  did  you  come  back? — About  one  o’clock,  I 
think. 

7756.  Did  you  drive  through  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

7757.  In  what  state  were  the  streets  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  a soul  in  them; 
two  or  three  people. 

7758.  Did  you  remain  in  Ballinrobe  through  the  Wednesday  ? — Till  after  the 
close  of  the  poll,  about  one  or  two  o’clock. 

7759.  The  poll  was  not  closed  till  four  o’clock,  I believe  ; the  voting  was  very 
slack  indeed  on  the  Wednesday  ? — Hardly  20  voters. 

7760.  Was  there  any  riot  or  disturbance  whatever  on  the  Wednesday? — None 
at  all ; there  was  not  even  a shout  on  that  day.  I saw  Colonel  Higgins  and  the 
sub-sheriff  drive  out  without  there  being  a remark  ; not  a shout  of  approbation  or 
disapprobation ; taken  no  notice  of. 

7761.  That  was  on  the  Wednesday  r — On  the  Wednesday. 

7762.  Had  they  any  escort  r — No. 

7763.  They  drove  out  in  an  open  phaeton  ? — They  drove  out  in  an  open 
phaeton. 

7664.  You,  I think,  returned  with  Sir  Robert  Bloss?— Yes. 

7765.  Now  you  say  that  this  was  the  state  of  the  town  on  the  Wednesday  ; was 
there  any  riot  or  any  tumultuous  assemblies  going  on  outside  the  town  on  your 
way  home? — None  at  all,  the  people  were  all  at  their  work. 

7766.  Did  you,  on  your  way  home,  overtake  Mr.  Isidore  Burke  and  Mr.  Walter 
Burke,  with  an  escort  ? — Yes. 

7767.  About  how  far  out  ? — About  a mile  or  two. 

7768.  Did  you  see  any  necessity  for  an  escort  for  those  gentlemen? — I would 
not  undertake  to  say  that ; it  is  disagreeable  where  you  are  unpopular  and  travel- 
ling home  from  an  election  without  an  escort. 

7769.  How  far  out  of  the  town  did  the  officer  halt  his  troops  and  leave  ?— — 

About  four  or  five  miles,  I think. 

7770.  In  the  course  of  the  time  that  you  were  there,  did  you  see  Colonel 
Higgins’s  supporters  in  the  streets  at  times  ? — Yes,  I saw  some  of  his  most  pro- 
minent supporters. 

7771.  Did  you  see  any  attempt  to  molest  or  interfere  with  them? — The  first 
day  some  of  them  would  have  been  interfered  with,  no  doubt. 

7772.  But  for  the  escort  ?— Yes,  the  first  day  ; but  the  second  day  they  were 

dawdling  about;  his  agent,  Mr.  Griffin,  and  Mr.  Pugh,  a Rom  an -catholic  clergy- 
man, who  was  a most  active  supporter  of  his ; I did  not  know  him  till  I came  to 
speak  to  him.  I said,  “ I am  glad  to  see  you,  because  I know  there  will  be  no 
irritation  from  anybody  against  you ; and  in  case  of  a petition  I can  say  how 
quietly  you  are  walking  about  the  town.”  . n 
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7773.  Committee.']  What  time  was  that  r — On  Tuesday;  about  the  middle  of 

Tuesday. 

July  6 1857.  7774.  Mr.  KarslaJce.]  Before  the  poll  was  closed  r— Yes. 

7775.  On  the  Tuesday  before  the  poll  was  closed? — Yes;  I saw  Mr.  Tkhe 
and  several  others. 

7776.  Supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  ?— Yes. 

7777.  On  the  Tuesday,  were  they  walking  about  the  streets  in  the  ordinary  way 
or  under  escort? — They  were  walking  about  in  the  ordinary  way. 

7778.  Who  was  Mr.  Pugh,  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — He  was  only  pointed 
out  to  me  for  the  first  time  then  ; I believe  he  is  parish  priest  of  Shrule. " 

7779.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Pugh  at  the  election  in  the  booths  ? — I never  knew  him 
before  by  name  ; I only  saw  him  on  that  occasion. 

7780.  Did  you  see  him  with  voters  at  all  ? — No,  I did  not. 

7781.  Now,  was  your  conduct  at  all  directed  to  the  deputy-sheriff,  Mr.  Jennings, 
on  either  of  the  days? — Yes. 

7782.  On  which  of  the  days  was  your  attention  first  directed  to  his  conduct?— 
Well,  both  days ; we  knew  that  he  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  of 
course  we  were  anxious  to  watch  what  he  did. 

7783.  What  was  his  conduct  in  the  booth  to  your  observation  ? — Well,  one  or 
two  voters  I saw  him  object  to  without  any  possible  reason.  There  was  one  he  put 
the  two  questions  to,  “Are  you  the  person  mentioned  in  this  list?”  and  the  man 
said,  “ I am  and  he  asked  him  the  second  question,  “ Have  you  voted  before 
at  this  election?”  and  he  said,  “ 1 am,”  again,  thinking  the  same  question  was 
repeated,  at  least  so  he  himself,  the  voter,  explained  it. 

7784.  Did  he  explain  that  to  the  sheriff? — Yes,  and  the  sheriff  refused  to  poll 
his  vote  at  ail,  though  I asked  him  to  refer  to  his  own  book  to  see. 

7785.  Mr.  O'Malley ."]  What  is  the  name  of  the  man? — Well,  I cannot  tell 
you. 

7786.  Mr.  Kaj'slake.’]  You  say  that  you  heard  this  take  place  ? — I did.  I 
went  up  with  the  man  ; it  was  on  the  Tuesday,  and  the  polling  was  slack  at  the 
time,  and  so  there  was  no  hurry  or  anything. 

7787.  You  say  that  you  referred  the  sheriff  to  what  ? — To  his  own  book,  to.  see 
whether  he  had  voted  or  not. 

7788.  And  tie  had  not  ? — He  had  not. 

7789.  Were  there  other  things  besides  that  which  attracted  your  attention 
there? — Well,  he  refused  one  man’s  vote,  because  he  pronounced  Mr.  Palmer’s 
name  : called  it  “ Paulmer,”  or  <c  Pal-mer  and  he  said  there  was  no  such  candi- 
date, and  he  refused  to  enter  his  vote  at  all. 

7790.  He  did  not  like  the  pronunciation? — He  did  not  like  the  pronunciation. 

7791.  Had  you  known  Mr.  Jennings  before? — I had  just  known  him. 

7792.  Did  you  know  of  his  acting  for  Mr.  Higgins  at  this  election? — I knew 
that  his  name  was  on  his  committee. 

7793.  You  knew  that  at  the  time  that  you  observed  this? — Yes,  we  went 
through  the  deputy-sheriffs,  to  see  who  they  were  as  soon  as  the  lists  came  out. 

7794.  Did  you  find  that  the  largest  number  of  them  were  persons  who  were 
on  the  committee  ? — Yes,  a great  many. 

7795.  Now  you  say  that  you  saw  no  violent  conduct  whatever  on  the  part  ot 
the  crowd  towards  voters,  although  there  was  hooting  and  shouting? — No  violent 
conduct ; they  were  escorted,  the  voters. 

7796.  There  were  no  acts  of  violence? — No  acts  of  violence  ; I saw  none. 

7797.  Did  you  see  any  acts  of  violence  on  the  other  side,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 

Higgins’s  supporters  ? — I saw  Mr.  Isidore  Burke,  the  Colonel’s  solicitor,  push  a 
man  off  the  pavement  into  the  street.  I remonstrated  with  him;  I said  he 
would  excite  the  people  to  violence  if  he  was  so  violent  himself.  . , 

7798.  Who  was  Mr.  Tigh  that  you  mentioned  ? — The  Mr.  Tigh  I mentioned 
was  a shopkeeper  of  Claremorris. 

7799-  Was  l,e  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

7800.  Did  yon  see  him  walking  about  unmolested? — Yes. 

7801.  Now  I think  you  said  that  there  was  less  excitement  at  this  election 
than  usual  r — Far  less. 

7802.  According  to  your  experience  at  this  election,  did  the  voters  in  m0St 
instances  follow  their  landlords? — Almost  exclusively ; in  a way  that  we  unfor- 
tunately  have  not  seen  them  do  at  many  elections,  for  I have  never  had  the  goo 
or  had  fortune,  whichever  it  was,  to  be  on  the  popular  side  before. 

F v 7803.  Was 
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7803.  Was  it  the  fact,  that  on  both  sides  throughout  the  county,  voters  did 

•follow  their  landlords? — I can  give  you  an  instance,  which  I think  will  show 
it.  There  is  a very Must  I state  nothing  but  what  I know  of  my  own  know- 

ledge? 

7804.  Mr.  O’Malley.]  Yes. — In  our  own  barony  I went  through  that  pre- 
vious to  the  election  with  our  agents,  and  with  Sir  Robert  Bloss  and  other 
gentlemen  who  knew  the  barony,  and  we  gave  Colonel  Higgins  credit  for  the 
support  of  every  voter  whose  landlord  supported  him.  We  went  through  it 
•afterwards,  and  ascertained  that  lie  polled  at  least  one  vote  of,  I think,  everv 
man ; at  least  one  vote.  There  were  a few  instances  only  in  which  one 
vote  was  given  for  Mr.  Moore,  whereas  the  usual  case  is  that  landlords  are  very 
glad  to  get  one  vote,  and  the  tenant  gives  the  other  vote  to  what  he  calls  the 
country  ; that  is,  to  the  priest,  in  fact. 

7805.  Mr.  ATflTsZflfo.]  They  usually  give  one  to  the  landlord  and  one  to  the 
country,  and  in  the  case  that  came  under  your  own  notice  there  were  a great 
many  persons  who  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes  ; plumped  lor  Colonel 
Higgins. 

7806.  Following  their  landlord  in  so  doing  ? — Following  their  landlord. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

7807.  How  many  votes  do  you  give  him  credit  for  in  that  remark  r — I have 
•not  the  list  with  me. 

7808.  About  how  many?  — Show  me  what  were  polled. 

7809.  I will  not  show  you  at  all ; about  how  many  do  you  give  him  credit 
for  ? — I have  not  the  list. 

7810.  How  many  have  you  given  him  credit  for ; what  you  have  given  him 
credit  for  was  quite  independent  of  the  other? — I cannot  speak  off  book. 

7811.  Whether  it  was  100,  200,  or  300  you  cannot  tell? — If  you  give  me  the 
list  of  the  barony  I can  tell  you  ; everybody  has  not  the  power  of  carrying  figures 
in  their  head. 

7812.  You  were  speaking  very  largely  for  the  state  of  the  county;  you  say  that 
it  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  quiet  ? — Yes. 

7813.  Now,  were  the  priests  unusually  quiet  on  that  occasion  ? — Well, 
I think  so  ; I was  surprised  at  their  being  so  quiet ; I may  give  you  an  instance  of 
it  that  came  under  iny  own  knowledge. 

7814.  I do  not  want  the  instance,  I want  just  to  know;  you  were  surprised, 
you  say,  at  their  being  so  quiet? — Yes. 

7815.  Did  you  hear  of  any  altar  denunciations? — Well,  they  always  take 
■place,  at  least  I always  hear  of  them.  I do  not  hear  of  them  of  my  own  know- 
ledge, for  I am  not  a Roman-catholic. 

7816.  I suppose  it  is  strong  language  that  would  satisfy  you.  Suppose  a priest 
at  the  altar  says,  “ As  to  Higgins,  he  is  a most  consummate  scoundrel;  he  has 
deceived  you  in  every  point ; every  promise  he  made  to  you  at  the  last  election 
he  has  broken  ; he  has  sold  his  country,  his  body,  his  soul;  yet  he  has  now  the 
presumption  to  come  and  ask  you  for  your  support;  but  believe  me  that  the 
vurse  of  God  will  follow'  every  man  who  gives  it  to  him.”  Do  you  think  that 
that  is  in  comparison  mild  ? — It  is  polite  language,  but  it  is  commonly  used  by 
those  gentlemen. 

7817.  When  you  speak  of  its  being  unusually  quiet  you ? — I am  speaking 

of  the  results. 

7818.  Did  you,  when  you  said  there  was  an  unusual  quiet  through  the  county, 
take  into  consideration  such  polite  statements  as  these? — I took  into  consideration 
that  those  statements  generally  result  in  extreme  violence,  whereas,  for  some 
reason,  this  time  the  priests  seemed  to  have  lost  their  influence. 

7819.  But  priests  using  various  expressions  of  that  sort,  you  think,  indicate  the 
prelude  of  a calm  instead  of  a storm  ? — It  did  not  in  this  instance,  and  I hope  it 
wiU  continue  in  the  same  way. 

7820.  We  will  come  to  that  by  and  by.  In  the  totvn  of  Ballinrobe,  about 
which  you  speak  so  much,  we  have  had  other  gentlemen  from  the  county 
examined  here ; do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  not  a very  large  and  very 
■violent  mob  in  that  town  ? — Of  course  there  was  on  the  market-day,  on  Monday. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  MM3  7821.  And 
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7821.  And  on  Tuesday  ? — No. 

7822.  No  part  of  Tuesday? — I said  there  was  a comparatively  very  small 
number  of  people  to  what  there  had  been  on  the  Monday,  and  very  little 
violence 

7823  Was  there  not  a large  mob  on  the  Tuesday  ?— I dare  say  200  people. 

7824.  Were  there  not  more? — I should  think  not. 

7825.  Were  there  not  1,000? — I should  think  not. 

7826.  Wiii  you  venture  to  say  that  there  were  not  1,000  people  parading 
up  and  down  the  streets  on  the  Tuesday  ? — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  there  was  no 
such  number. 

7827.  Were  there  priests  there  ? — Yes. 

7828.  Parading  up  and  down  ? — I think  I saw ; they  were  about  the  polling 
places,  taking  an  active  part. 

7829.  With  the  mob ; were  they  not  with  the  mob  ? — I did  not  see  them  exciting 

the  mob.  . 

7830.  I am  not  asking  you  exciting  the  mob ; but  were  they  not  parading  up 
and  down  the  streets  ? — I did  not  see  them. 

7831.  Were  they  walking  up  and  down  ? — No. 

7832.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  the  priests  parading  up  and 
down  the  streets  with  the  mob  ? — I did  on  the  Monday,  but  not  on  the 
Tuesday. 

7833.  Did  you  not  on  the  Tuesday  ? — No. 

7834.  Any  priests  ? — I saw  no  priest  on  the  Tuesday  going  about  the  town 
with  a mob  at  all,  except  Father  Peter  Cpnway  ; and  when  he  is  moving  about 
there  is  always  a lot  of  Ballinrobe  scoundrels  after  him. 

7835.  The  bullies  of  Ballinrobe  are  his  body  guard?— Well,  I dare  say. 

7836.  And  were  upon  that  occasion? — I did  not  see  him  followed  by  a mob 
at  all. 

7837.  But,  except  Peter  Conway,  you  saw  no  priest  followed  by  a mob? — On 
the  Tuesday  I did  not  see  it  at  all. 

7838.  He  had  these  people  as  a body  guard  ? — On  Monday,  not  on 
Tuesday. 

7839.  Very  disagreeable  people? — Very  disagreeable  customers  ; but  they  are 
the  people;  they  are  very  disagreeable  customers  when  you  are  unpopular. 

7840.  This  mob,  you  say,  were  very  noisy  ? — On  Monday. 

7841.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  military  were  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  on  the  Monday? — Certainly;  and  on  the  Tuesday 
probably,  because  there  would  have  been  a larger  mob  if  there  had  been  no 
military. 

7842.  And  more  violence  ? — Undoubtedly.  , 

7843.  And  the  quietude  of  the  place  arose  from  the  military  and  the  police  r — 
Certainly,  so  far  as  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  concerned. 

7844.  As  to  the  rest  they  were  perfectly  quiet  ? — Oh,  yes. 

7845.  You  had,  for  once  in  your  life,  got  the  tide  with  you  ? — I was  not  very 
proud  of  it. 

7846.  Yet  you  were  rather  happy  ? — It  was  more  comfortable,  certainly. 

7847.  You  felt  that  those  who  had  been  the  arbiters  of  the  elections  for  a great 
many  years  were  now  on  your  side?-— Yes,  I was  very  much  surprised  at  the  little 
assistance  they  gave  us. 

7848.  Were  you  there  when  the  green  placard  was  distributed  — Yes,  a very 

pretty  one.  . , . 

7849.  And  it  cleared  the  town  pretty  well  ? — No,  I do  not  think  it  needed  tua  , 
there  was  no  mob  in  the  town  on  Tuesday. 

78.50.  It  was  not  needed? — No,  it  was  not  needed.  , 

7851.  You  do  not  think  it  was? — No;  the  town  was  so  quiet  on  t e 

Tuesday.  . _ . , . 

7852.  However,  it  was  after  that  you  saw  Colonel  Higgins  moving  off  wituo 

an  escort; — Yes.  _ , 

7853.  Now  you  have  told  us  about  a gentleman  of  the  name  of  Isidore  Bur  > 
do  you  not  know  that  at  that  very  moment  he  was  struck  by  a sod  of  turf  t 
could  not  nave  been,  for  I was  standing  close  by  him. 

7854.  Was  he  not,  just  as  you  were  coming  up,  struck  by  a sod  of  turt- 
Mr.  Burke  was  as  there  (pointing),  and  I was  here.  There  were  a great  ma^J 
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peop.o ; it  was  on  the  Monday,  and  I would  not  say  it  is  impossible,  but  I think  Hon.  J.  Brown. 

it  is  almost  impossible  that  I should  not  have  seen  it,  and  I did  not  see  it.  

7855*  Was  not  Mr.  Griffin  struck? — I did  not  see  it.  6 July  1857. 

7856.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  was  not  ? — I will  not  undertake 
to  say  in  a large  mob  what  happens. 

7857.  Now  who  was  this  voter,  that  you  say  was  walking  about  unprotected, 
of  Colonel  Higgins’s? — I said  Mr.  Tigh  of  Claremorris. 

7858.  At  what  time  was  it? — I think  it  was  in  the  middle  of  Tuesday. 

7859-  Where  was  he  walking  ? — About  the  town. 

7860.  Whereabouts  P — Ballinrobe. 

7861.  Whereabouts? — Near  the  polling-place,  within  a few  doors  between  that 
and  his  brother’s. 

7862.  Do  you  not  know  that  he  voted  for  Mr.  Moore? — Yes,  but  he  voted 
for  Colonel  Higgins  too ; he  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

7863.  But  he  voted  for  Mr.  Moore,  did  he  not? — I believe  he  did. 

7864.  Well  now,  I see  from  your  evidence,  that  it  was  towards  the  end  of 
Tuesday  that  the  shadow  of  a petition  began  to  float  before  your  eyes  ? — Oh  no, 

•we  thought  it  always  a possibility. 

7865.  When  did  you  begin  to  think  it  a possibility? — There  always  is  a petition 
in  Mayo. 

7866.  What  was  the  petition  for,  that  you  anticipated? — I did  not  know  ; I 
thought  they  would  make  out  any  case  they  could ; strong  swearing  does  a great 
deal. 

7867.  But  you  began  to  antcipate  a petition  towards  the  end  of  Tuesday,  and 
you  rejoiced  to  see  Mr.  Pugh  walking  about?  — I liked  to  have  some  good 
evidence  that  there  was  no  riot  at  the  time  we  met ; there  was  not  one  single 
person  hurt  in  all  Ballinrobe  during  the  election  ; not  so  much  as  a head  broken. 

7868.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Brown,  upon  your  oath,  that  there  was  no  man 
hurt  during  the  election  in  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  r — I only  swear  that  I never 
heard  of  it  or  saw  it. 

7869.  It  is  an  incautious  thing  for  a man  to  swear  to  things  that  he  does  not 
know. — I swear  that  I never  saw  anybody  hurt  and  never  heard  of  anybody  being 
hurt. 

7870.  You  did  not  so  qualify  your  answer? — I think  I did. 

7871.  You  are  incautious? — I do  not  think  so. 

7872.  Now  you  told  us  that  you  advised  Peter  Conway  to  leave  the  town  in 
order  to  avoid  arrest?— No,  I beg  pardon ; I did  not  see  Mr.  Conway  about  it  at 

all- 

7873.  But  you  went  to  Castlebar  to  get  some  influential  friend  to  go  to  himr 
— To  see  what  was  advisable  to  be  done. 

7874.  He  was  too  much  for  you,  I suppose  ? — I really  had  very  little  to  say  to 
him. 

7875.  Now  have  you  ever  been  assaulted  by  him  yourself? — No. 

7876.  Is  not  that  so? — No. 

7877.  But  assaulted  by  a mob  ? — Yes. 

7878.  Under  his  control  ? — No,  where  we  were  hooted  by  a mob  ; I have  no 
doubt  he  sympathised  with  them. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

7879.  That  was  not  at  this  election  ?— No,  not  at  this  election. 

7880.  I need  hardly  ask  you,  do  you  find  in  Ireland,  especially  with  the  lower 
orders,  that  the  priests  have  very  considerable  influence ; that  they  are  much 
beloved  by  them  ? — They  have  considerable  influence,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

7881.  Now  did  you  see  Father  Conway  in  the  street  doing  or  committing  any 
act  of  violence  through  the  election? — No. 

7882.  Or  any  other  priests  ? — No. 

7883.  The  great  bulk  of  the  crowd,  such  as  was  there,  was  outside  the  Court- 
house?— Yes,  up  and  down  the  street,  chiefly  opposite  the  Court-house. 

7884.  And  as  every  priest,  or  every  person,  left  the  Court-house,  they  would 
necessarily  have  to  force  their  way  through  the  crowd  ? — Yes. 

7885.  Committee.]  Did  the  priests  take  any  prominent  part,  to  your  mind,  with, 
the  mob  r — They  were  taking  an  active  part ; a very  active  part. 

0.5$ — Sess.  2.  h m 4 788b.  Not 
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7S86.  Not  merely  a passive?— Oh,  dear,  no  ; they  were  taking  a very  active 
part,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Moore’s  favour. 

7887.  With  the  mob?— Oh,  yes,  they  always  like  to  influence;  to  bring  the 
non-voters  to  influence  the  voters. 

7SS8.  The  priests  were  among  the  people;  you  were  asked  the  question,  did 
they  pass  through  the  mob ; did  they  merely  pass  through,  as  any  other  man 
would,  or  from  what  you  saw,  were  they  taking  a lead  in  any  way?— I think 
they  seemed  to  me  attending  to  bringing  up  freeholders,  and  bringing  them  up. 

7889.  In  what  way  did  they  do  that;  it  was  no  part  of  their  duty  ?— It  is  a duty 

that  they  always  fulfil.  . , , , 

7890.  In  what  way  did  they  perform  that  dutyr — through  the  different, 
houses  where  the  voters  were. 

7891.  But  in  the  streets  ?— They  accompanied  them  through  the  streets  to  the 

^°7892.  Did  they  lead  them?— No  more  leading  than  I should  in  going  up  with 
them ; they  used  no  force  or  violence  of  any  kind  whatever ; in  fact,  the  people 
are  generally  too  glad  to  go  with  the  priests  and  the  mob. 

7893.  Mr.  Karslake.]  The  mob  outside  the  Court-house,  as  a matter  of  course, 
evervbody  who  came  out,  had  to  go  through  the  mob  to  a certain  extent  in  order 
to  pass  through? — Yes. 

7894.  Were  the  voters  in  the  different  interests  in  the  town  staying  in  the  hotels 
in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

7895.  Did  you  see  the  priests  doing  anything  to  induce  the  mob  to  follow 
them  or  commit  acts  of  violence? — No. 

7896.  Of  course  a priest,  from  his  garb,  is  always  more  or  less  a marked  man?' 
—Yes. 

7897.  Was  there  any  act  of  intimidation  on  their  part  in  bringing  up  voters  r— 
None  that  I saw  at  all. 

7898.  Did  they  act  in  doing  that  in  any  other  way  than  you,  as  a voter  and 
landlord,  would  have  done  yourself? — Not  to  my  knowledge. 

7899.  Committee.']  Are  the  priests  usually  electors? — Usually  so. 

7900.  Is  that  by  right  of  office  ? — No ; by  holding  land  ; by  being  rated. 

7901.  I suppose  you  know  nothing  of  your  own  knowledge  of  denunciations 
from  the  altar? — No,  I am  a Protestant ; I do  not  know  it. 

7902.  Mr.  Karslake.]  How  far  do  you  live  from  Ballinrobe? — Nine  miles. 

7903.  Now  my  friend  gave  you  a lecture  ; as  far  as  you  heard  and  saw,  there 
was  no  one  injured  during  the  election? — I did  not  say  that  of  Ballinrobe ; there 


was  one  man. 

7904.  Did  you  happen  to  know  one  Peter  Commens? — Yes. 

7905.  Did  you  happen  to  see  him  in  Claremorris  on  Sunday  ? — I went  into 
Claremorris  just  after  the  escort  had  gone  out  with  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholders,, 
and  I saw  just  as  I came  into  the  town  Peter  Commens  walking  away ; I saw 
him  between  two  policemen,  who  were  taking  care  of  him  ; he  was  going  round 
the  town  to  avoid  the  mob  apparently. 

7906.  Walking? — Yes. 

7907.  Without  assistance.  ? — Without  assistance  ; I saw  him  a few  days  after- 
wards ; he  had  a bad  blow  on  the  head. 

7908.  Committee?]  Was  this  on  the  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

7909.  Mr.  Karslahe?]  Were  you  sufficiently  near  Mr.  Burke  at  the  time  you 

spoke  to  him  to  see  whether  he  had  been  assaulted  at  that  moment  ? — There  was 
a large  mob  and  crowd,  and  Mr.  Burke  did  this  ; the  police  were  by,  aud  it  was 
at  the  door  of  one  of  the  booths  ; it  was  a part  of  some  tussle,  I believe ; he  gave 
a violent  push  and  pushed  the  man  over.  , 

7910.  You  said  that  the  priests  were  at  this  election  unusually  quiet?  IQ  * e 
results ; they  seemed  to  have  lost  their  influence,  either  through  division  or  some 
other  reason. 

791 1.  It  seemed  less  than  on  ordinary  occasions? — Certainly. 

7912.  You  say  that  on  some  occasions  the  influence  of  the  priests,  taken  up • 
very  unfortunately  on  one  side  or  the  other,  preluded  the  storm  : did  you  nn 
that  those  acts  of  violence  that  had  occurred,  occurred  at  all  at  this  election. 
Certainly  not  to  my  knowledge,  nor  did  I hear  of  it;  this  case  of  Peter  Commens 
having  bis  head  broken  was  the  only  case  I heard  of  at  the  election. 

7913.  You  said  that  you  saw  Mr.  Conway’s  placard? — Yes.  y 
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7914.  You  did  not  give  much  weight  to  it  in  any  way  ? — I did  not  think  it  was 
necessary  at  all ; I think  it  was  merely  an  affectation  of  it. 

7915.  Do  you  recollect  when  you  first  saw  it  ?—  I saw  it  on  the  Wednesday 
morning. 

7916.  The  polling  had  been  adjourned  before  two  o’clock  on  the  Tuesday  ? 

I do  not  know  exactly  the  hour. 

7917.  Itou  recollect  that  it  was  adjourned? — Yes,  later  than  that  I think;  a 
little  later. 

7918.  On  the  Tuesday  afternoon,  had  the  excitement  vanished  to  a great 
extent? — There  was  very  little  excitement ; I never  saw  less  at  an  election. 

7919.  Did  you  happen  to  see  this  placard  about  at  the  same  time  that  you 
saw  Mr.  Conway’s;  do  you  recollect  ( showing  a placard  to  the  Witness)  — No, 
I never  saw  it. 

7920.  You  do  not  think  you  did  ? — I think  I saw  it  among  other  placards  ; 
there  were  a great  many  about ; Mr.  Conways  was  rather  remarkable. 

7921.  Did  you  see  that  up  ? — I do  not  remember  it. 

7922.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  words,  “ St.  Patrick;  happy  homes”  ?— I do 
not  remember  it. 

Mr.  Karslakc  stated  that  he  understood  that  Colonel  Knox  wished  to 
make  an  explanation  to  the  Committee. 

Colonel  Knox,  re-called  ; and  further  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslakc. 

7923.  You  have  some  statement  to  make  ? — I wish  to  rectify  a mistake  I made. 
I stated  that  Sir  Richard  Bloss  was  one  of  the  party  in  the  hotel.  I named  Lore! 
John  Brown,  and  Sir  Robert  Bloss,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey  Brown. 

7924.  Committee.']  Who  met  the  three  priests? — Yes. 

7925.  Mr.  O’Malley.’]  Is  this  in  consequence  of  communication  with  Sir 
Robert  Bloss  since  you  went  out  ? — Yes. 

7926.  Did  you  not  speak  to  him  upon  the  subject? — Yes. 

Mr.  O’Malley.]  Then  I object  to  it. 

7927.  Chairman.]  Have  you  seen  him  since  your  examination? — Yes;  I said 
I had  made  a mistake  on  it. 

7928.  It  is  very  particular  that  we  should  know  exactly  what  the  conversation 
was? — I began  the  conversation  clearly. 

7929.  Mr.  Karslake.]  I am  most  willing  that  you  should  state  the  whole  con- 
versation.— I began  the  conversation. 

79.30.  Chairman.]  You  said  that  Sir  Robert  Bloss  was  at  that  meeting ; do  you 
say  now  that  he  was  not  al  that  meeting  ? — Yes ; my  impression  is  that  he  was 
not  at  that  meeting. 

Mr.  James  Jordan,  called  in,  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
as  follows : — 

7931  - WHERE  do  you  live? — In  the  county  of  Mayo. 

7932.  What  is  the  name  of  your  place  ?— Bushfield. 

7933*  I believe  you  are  a Roman -catholic  ? — Yes. 

7934-  What  barony? — Barony  of  Gallan. 

7935-  Did  you  take  any  part  in  the  last  election  ? — I did. 

7936.  You  are  a private  gentleman,  I believe  ? — I live  upon  my  own  property, 
and  I farm  besides. 

7937-  You  reside  on  your  own  estate,  I believe? — I do. 

793^-  Did  you  act  for  Captain  Palmer  at  the  last  election? — I did. 

7939-  Were  you  a paid  agent  of  Captain  Palmer  ? — No  ; I was  asked  to  be  a 
paid  agent,  and  I refused. 

7940.  Do  you  know  Bohola? — I do. 

7941-  Is  that  near  yoar  residence? — It  is  within  three  miles  of  it,  I should  say  ; 
three  or  three  and  a half  miles. 

7942*  Do  you  remember  being  at  the  chapel  of  Bohola  on  the  29th  March 
last?— I do. 

7943-  Wrho  officiated  that  day ; what  gentleman? — Mr.  Halligan. 

0-53— Sess.  2.  N n 7944.  Did 
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7944.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Bernard  M'Manus  there  ?— Yes  ; mass  was  nearly  over 
when  he  came  there. 

7945.  When  he  came  in? — Yes. 

7946.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  chapel  ? — I did. 

7947.  Did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halligan  make  any  observation  to  the  congregation 
after  mass? — He  did. 

7948.  Cau  you  recollect  what  he  said? — 1 can  recollect  the  substance  of  it ; 

almost  the  words.  . _ TT 

7949.  Give  it  us  as  near  as  you  can  recollect  it  ? — lie  addressed  the  flock  or 
congregation  after  mass,  and  stated  he  believed  they  were  aware  there  was  to  be 
an  election  immediately,  and  that  he  wished  to  say  a few  words  to  them  relating 
to  the  election  ; relative  to  the  election.  He  then  stated,  that  there  were  three 
candidates  who  were  offering  themselves  for  the  county;  they  were  Mr.  Palmer, 
Mr.  Moore,  and  Colonel  Higgins.  He  then  stated  that  he  thought  he  was  bound 
to  offer  the  people  his  advice ; and  that  was,  to  give  their  support  to  Mr.  Moore 
and  Captain  Palmer;  that  they  had  supported  Colonel.  Higgins  on  two  former 
occasions,  and  that  the  clergy  were  dissatisfied  with  him ; and,  therefore,  they 
were  determined  now  not  to  give  him  any  further  support.  He  than  stated,  that 
he  had  no  interest  in  the  election,  save  all  he  had  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
themselves ; and  that  they  might  judge  for  themselves,  and  vote  for  those  that 
they  recommended. 

7050.  Did  he  say  anything  about  tenant-right? — He  did  ; he  said  Mr.  Moore 
and 'Palmer  would  be  anxious  to  get  for  the  people  a tenant-right  Bill. 

7951.  Did  he  speak  very  violently,  or  in  what  way  ? — No  ; I do  not  think  he 
is  capable  of  speaking  violently. 

7952.  You  do  not  think  he  is  capable  of  speaking  violently  ?— No  ; I think  he 
is  one  of  the  mildest  men  in  the  church. 

7953-  After  be  addressed  the  people,  did  you  see  Mr.  M'Manus  do,  or  did  you 
hear  him  say  anything? — I did.  _ 

79.54.  Be  good  enough  to  mention  to  the  Committee  what  occurred  r— I saw 
Mr.  M'ManiS  stand  up  to  address,  or  rather  turn  round  to  address  the  people; 
and  Mr.  Halligan  stated  to  him,  that  that  was  not  the  place  for  him  to  address 
them  ; that  he  might  address  them  outside  if  he  liked  ; but  that  no  one  was 
privileged  to  speak  in  the  church  but  a clergyman. 

7955.  Did  Mr.  M'Manus  continue  to  speak? — He  asked  the  parish  priest 
then 

7056.  Who  is  that? — Mr.  M'Nicholas.  . . , , 

‘ 7057.  What  did  he  say  to  him?— He  asked  him  permission  to  speak  to  the 

people.  He  said  he  should  not  let  him  interfere  ; be  should  not  let  any  one  addiess 
the  people. 

7058.  From  the  altar? — From  the  altar.  . .. 

7959.  Did  Mr.  M'Manus  continue,  or  did  he  go  out? — Mr.  M Nichola 
out ; Mr.  M'Manus  followed,  and  I went  out. 

7060.  To  the  chapel  yard? — To  the  chapel  yard. 

7961.  Now,  before  I go  any  further,  is  it  an  unusual  thing  for  a Roman-cam  - 
lie  clergyman  to  address  his  flock  after  mass  ? — No  ; it  is  very  customary. 

7962.  Is  it  customary  for  him  to  address  them  on  other  subjects  ian 

gious  subjects? — It  is  customary  for  them  to  address  them  on  every  llD»  , 

they  think  affects  the  people,  that  may  be  useful  to  them.  I have  frequen  y 
them,  and  it  is  always  the  custom.  . t 

7963.  When  Mr.  M'Manus  went  outside,  did  he  make  any  observatioi 

people  outside  ? — He  did.  . , ■ t 

7964.  Did  he  say  anything  of  Mr.  Palmer? — He  said  something  to  P » 

but  I cannot  recollect  what  that  was  about.  He  addressed  me,  and  as  'e  > 

did  1 come  there  to  canvass  for  Mr.  Palmer. 

7965.  Committee.]  The  priest  asked  you?— Mr.  M'Manus  asked  me. 


7966.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Did  he  say  anything  of  Mr.  Palmer  r-  jiere  to 


•I  said  I had 

some  other  business  there ; and  he  said,  “ I suppose  you  have  come 
canvass  for  an  Orangeman.” 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  answer  being  received  in  evidence. 

Mr.  Buchanan  submitted  that  he  had  a right  to  get  from  the  "itn 
everything  that  occurred. 

7967.  Now,  do  not  say  anything  of  what  Mr.  M'Manus  said  of  Mr.  ^a^at 
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that  I believe  was  on  the  agth  of  March  ? — It  was  the  Sunday  before  the  nomi- 
nation. 

7968.  The  nomination  took  place  on  the  3d  of  April? — Yes  ; on  Friday. 

7969.  Were  you  in  Swinford  after  that  day?  Do  you  remember  being  in 
Swinford  and  seeing  Mr.  Moore  there  ? — Yes. 

7970.  Can  you  say  when  that  was  r — On  the  Tuesday. 

7971.  That  was  on  the  Tuesday  after  that  Sunday  ?— Yes. 

7972.  That  is  the  Tuesday  before  the  nomination  ? — Yes. 

7973.  Now,  did  you  go  to  Swinford  with  Mr.  Moore? — I did. 

7974.  What  purpose  had  Mr.  Moore  in  Swinford  ? — Mr.  Moore  went  there  to 
canvass,  and  1 also  went  there  to  canvass  for  Captain  Palmer.  I accompanied 
Mr.  Moore  through  the  town. 

7975.  Did  you  meet  any  of  the  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  in  town  on  that 
occasion? — I did  ; a good  many. 

7976.  Whom  did  you  see  ? — It  would  be  bard  to  enumerate  them,  there  would 
be  so  many. 

7977.  Did  you  see  any  at  Corney’s  Hotel? — Yes. 

7978.  Who  were  there? — Mr.  M'Manus. 

7979.  Who  else? — Mr.  O’Dowd. 

7980.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  O’Dowd  was  a deputy  sheriff? — He  was  after- 
wards. 

7981.  Mr.  Thomas  O’Dowd  ? — Yes. 

7982.  Who  else  ? —The  Rev.  Mr.  Eames,  the  rector. 

7983.  And  his  son  ? — And  his  son. 

7984.  Do  you  know  whether  Corney’s  Hotel  was  engaged  for  any  party? — I 
believe  it  to  have  been  engaged  by  Mr.  Higgins’s  friends.  I was  told  that  it 
was  so. 

7985.  Mr.  O' M alley.']  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  were  told  by  anybody. 

7986.  Mr!  Buchanan.]  Did  you  see  the  Iriends  of  Colonel  Higgins  in  the 
hotel? — I did. 

7987.  Did  Mr.  Moore  continue  his  canvass  ? — He  commenced  in  the  lower  end 
of  the  town,  and  he  passed  by  this  house  ; he  did  not  go  there  when  he  saw  Mr. 
Higgins’s  friends  in  there. 

7988.  Did  you  canvass  at  the  hotel  for  Mr.  Palmer  ? — No. 

7989.  Do  you  recollect  alter  that,  whether  you  met  a stipendiary  magistrate. 
Mr.  Curran  ? — I do. 

7990.  Whereabouts  was  that? — I think  it  was  about  fifty  yards  up  the  street 
from  the  hotel. 

7991.  In  the  middle  of  the  street? — Yes. 

7992.  Do  you  remember  who  was  present? — There  were  so  many  present,  that 
it  would  be  hard  to  remember. 

7 993-  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore  on  that  occasion  address  the  people  who  were 
present  ? — Mr.  Curran  stated 

7994.  When  Mr.  Curran  came  up,  state  to  the  Committee  what  occurred  ? — 
Mr.  Moore,  I believe  was  introduced  to  him  by  the  police  officer,  and  he.  stated 
that  it  was  better  for  Mr.  Moore  not  to  return  into  the  town,  as  the  mob  was 
following  him  on  his  canvass,  and  might  come  into  collision  with  the  others. 

7995-  Were  there  really  any  people  with  Mr.  Curran,  with  whom  the  people 
who  followed  Mr.  Moore  could  come  into  collision  ? — Some  crowd  followed  Mr. 
Curran. 

7996.  Did  Mr.  Moore  make  any  answer? — Mr.  Moore  spoke  to  him, and  said 
that  any  people  that  were  there  that  were  friendly  to  his  cause  should  be  quiet, 
for  they  would  be  only  injuring  his  cause  if  they  did  anything  to  disturb  the  peace. 
a°d  he  addressed  the  people,  and  said  they  had  a right  to  walk  the  streets,  but 
not  10  disturb  or  commit  a breach  of  the  peace. 

"997-  Did  you  see  a Roman-catholic  clergyman  present,  do  you  think  ? — Yes, 
I did  ; there  were  two  or  three  present,  I think. 

7998.  Did  you  see  a Mr.  Ivers  there? — I did. 

7999*  Tell  the  Committee  whether  Mr.  Ivers  flogged  the  people  or  not  upon  that 
occasion? — He  had  no  stick ; he  had  a small  cane,  not  much  thicker  than  this 
writing  pen ; just  about  the  thickness  of  this  pen.  I will  tell  the  truth,  and 
nothing  else ; I do  not  care  for  either  party. 

8000.  You  say  that  he  had  a small  cane  in  his  hand  ? — Yes. 

8001.  Did  he  flog  the  people  with  that  small  cane? — No;  it  would  not  be  his 
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interest  to  flog  the  people  supporting  the  man  that  he  wanted  to  be  returned ; 
and  whenever  the  people  pressed  upon  Mr.  Moore,  he  kept  them  back  with  the 
cane. 

8002.  Did  he  strike  any  of  them  over  the  head  with  the  cane?— I do  not  think 
he  did. 

8003.  You  were  present?— I was  present  all  through. 

8004.  Do  you  consider  that  on  that  occasion  he  treated  the  people  cruelly? 
—No. 

8005.  You  do  not  ? — Quite  the  contrary  ; I believe  there  was  a jealousy 
towards  Mr.  Ivers,  that  he  was  not  taking  an  active  part  at  all. 

S006.  Is  Mr.  Ivers  a violent  man  ? — No ; quite  the  reverse. 

8007.  Upon  that  occasion  he  went  in  one  direction,  and  Mr.  Moore  ia 
another?— Mr.  Moore  and  I walked  down  the  street  towards  the  hotel,  and  I 
think  Mr.  Curran  followed. 

8008.  Did  you  pass  the  hotel  door  again? — Yes. 

8009.  Did  you  canvass  at  the  hotel? — No. 

8010.  Did  anything  particular  occur  as  Mr.  Moore  was  passing  the  hotel?— 
There  was  some  cheering  and  some  hooting ; and  after  I passed  the  hotel  with 
Mr.  Moore,  somebody  came  behind  me  and  said  my  son  was  struck  opposite  the 
hotel. 

8011.  Your  son? — Yes. 

8012.  In  consequence  of  that,  did  you  go  down? — Mr.  Moore  and  I returned 

towards  the  hotel  door.  We  asked  who  it  was  that  struck  him ; and  somebody 
stated  it  was 

8013.  Mr.  O' Mallei/.]  Do  not  tell  us  what  somehody  told  you  ?— Some  one 

told  us 

8014.  Do  not  tell  us  that. — That  was  told  us  by  Mr.  Eames’s  son. 

8015.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  may  tell  the  fact  that  something  was  told  you, 
but  you  are  not  to  tell  what  that  something  was  ; you  say  that  something  was  told 
you  ? — Yes. 

8016.  Wei!,  what  occurred  after  that? — I spoke  to  Mr.  Eatnes. 

8017.  Was  the  Protestant  rector  of  Swinford  there? — Yes. 

8018.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

8019.  He  was  standing  at  the  hotel  door  among  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

8020.  Now,  tell  us  what  occurred  ? — He  came  down  the  steps  and  commenced 
to  argue  with  him  ; he  began  to  argue  with  my  son,  and  I tried  to  put  them 
asunder. 

8021.  During  this  time  did  anything  occur  at  the  hotel? — Yes;  they  began 
to  hoot  us  inside,  and  the  waiter  came  to  the  hotel  door  with  a jug  of  water  ia 
his  hand,  and  threw  it  out,  intending  to  throw  it  at  Mr.  Moore  and  me. 

8022.  Did  Mr.  Moore  continue  his  canvass  after  that? — No;  we  went  to  Dean 

Durkin’s.  . T 

8023.  Was  it  on  that  day  that  anything  occurred  about  taking  bail/  It  was 
on  the  night  of  that  day. 

8024.  Some  people  were  arrested  and  put  into  the  Bridewell?  YVe  were 
told  so  at  Dean  Durkin’s.  I saw  them  liberated  after. 

8025.  Where  was  Mr.  Moore  at  the  time? — At  Dean  Durkin’s. 

8026.  Was  any  message,  you  need  not  say  what  it  was,  delivered  to  r- 

Moore  at  Dean  Durkin’s  ? — There  was.  , 

8027.  In  consequence  of  that  message  did  Mr.  Moore  go  out  ? — He  first  e- 

sired  that  the  people  should . 

8028.  Mr.  O’  Mallei/.]  Do  not  tell  us  that;  you  are  asked,  did  he  go  out.' 

He  first  desired  the  people 

8029.  Mr.  Buchanan. j We  have  a right  to  know  what  he  said.  What  occurre 
after  ? Do  you  know  whether  any  application  was  made  to  the  stipends  y 
magistrate  ? — No. 

8030.  Where  was  Mr.  Curran  lodging? — At  the  hotel. 

8031.  Corney’s  Hotel? — Yes.  . . ,• 

8032.  Did  Mr.  Moore  send  any  person  to  Corney’s  Hotel  ? — He  desire  ^ 
people,  and  other  people  who  came  there,  to  give  bail  for  those  people , 
desired  them  to  go  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate;  and  the  party  m lC 


stated- 


8033- 


Do 
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8033.  Do  not  tell  us  that.  When  they  came  back  it  was  found,  I believe, 
that  bail  had  been  taken  for  those  men  ? — Yes. 

8034.  Did  Mr.  Moore  afterwards  take  bail  for  those  men? — I caused  Mr. 
Moore  to  take  bail  for  them  ; I called  upon  him  to  do  so,  and  lie  did  so;  I went 
with  him  to  the  police  barrack. 

8035.  I believe  that  no  magistrate  resides  in  the  town  of  Swinford  : — No,  not 
in  the  town. 

8036.  And  Mr.  Curran  was  living  at  the  house  where  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends 
were? — Yes. 

8037.  Now,  there  is  another  transaction  which  I wish  to  direct  your  attention 
to;  you  remember  being  in  the  town  of  Kiltermaugh.  when  Archdeacon  Coglan 
addressed  the  people  ? — I do. 

8038.  Were  you  along  with  Mr.  Coglan  ? — 1 was. 

8039.  About  what  time  of  the  day  was  this?— I think  it  was  between  three 
and  four  o’clock. 

8040.  Committee.]  On  what  day  was  this? — On  the  Thursday,  the  day  before 
the  nomination. 

8041 . Mr.  Buchanan .]  Did  you  yourself  say  anything  to  the  people  upon  that 
occasion  ? — I introduced  Mr.  Coglan  to  the  people  on  that  occasion,  and  told  t^em 
he  was  going  to  address  them. 

8042.  Mr.  Coglan  addressed  them,  you  said,  some  time  after? — He  was 
•addressing  them  ; the  confusion  was  so  great  outside  ; there  were  people  outside 
who  would  not  hear  him. 

8043.  You  said  something  to  the  people  on  that  occasion  ? — Very  little. 

8044.  Did  you  make  use  of  these  words,  that  if  Colonel  Higgins  was  there, 
you  would  daub  his  face  with  the  dirt  of  the  street?— No  ; I would  be  very  sorry 
indeed  to  make  use  of  any  such  expression.  I swear  on  my  oath,  and  I am  very 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing  so,  that  I never  did  say  so. 

8045.  You  never  did  say  so  ? — No. 

8046.  Then  it  is  utterly  untrue,  if  any  witness  has  sworn  that  you  did  say  so  ? 
—If  any  man  has  sworn  that,  he  would  swear  what  was  false.  Upon  my  oath  I 
never  said  such  a thing.  I may  be  opposed  to  Colonel  Higgins  in  politics ; but  I 
certainlv  had  too  great  a respect  for  him  to  say  anything  of  that  sort  of  him. 
I never  said  it 

8047.  Do  you  know  Ambrose  Lavin,  who  resides  at  Bohola  .'—I  do. 

8048.  Is  he  a freeholder  of  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — I think  not ; his  name  does 

mot  appear  on  the  register  list.  _ 

8040  Then  if  he  swore  that  he  was  a freeholder  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  he  did 
not  swear  truly?— He  did  net.  Every  freeholder  who  has  a right  to  vote  in  the 
•county  of  Mayo  is  upon  this  list  [exhibiting  a document). 

8050.  Committee .]  Are  not  some  left  out  nowand  then  ?— No ; they  polled 
from  this  list,  and  no  one  polled  except  his  name  appears  upon  this  list. 

8051.  But  might  not  a freeholder’s  name  be  omitted  r — If  so,  he  is  not  a free- 


holder.- . . 

8052.  Committee.']  Had  this  witness  any  official  authority  ? ? 

8053.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  No ; he  was  a friend  of  Captain  Palmer  s;  [to  the 
Witness),  Do  you  remember  the  first  day  of  polling  at  the  election  i do  . 

8054.  Do  vou  remember  taking  some  freeholders  with  you  on  cars  to  bwin- 

ford  ?— I did."  „ . * . ? 

8055.  How  many  had  you  with  you;  do  you  recollect  about  how  many 

I think  I had  about  16  cars  from  Bohola  : and  there  were  four  freeholders  on 

each  car,  with  the  exception  of  two.  . 

8056.  Among  these  was  there  a person  of  the  name  of  Dunlevy  r— There  was. 

8057.  Who  is  Dunlevy? — He  is  a countryman.  , , 

8058.  Under  whom  does  he  live  ?— He  pays  me  28/.  a-year  rent,  and  he  pays 
Mr.  Taff  rent ; and  I believe  he  also  pays  Mr.  Phare. 

8059.  He  was  one  of  those  who  were  on  the  cars  r— He  was. 

8060.  When  you  went  to  Swinford  where  did  you  go?  where  did  the  cars  go 

with  the  voters?— When  I got  within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  the  to"?;  a 
man  came  up  and  said  that  there  was  a large  mob  collected  the  tree- 

holders  and  take  them  away.  I stated  that  I could  not  help  1 , 

then  to  get  an  escort,  and  I drove  them  towards  the  escort.  - 

8061.  When  vou  came  to  the  escort  do  you  remember  anybody  com.ng  up 
to  this  car  on  which  Dunlevy  was  ?— The  first  thing  that  attracted  my  notice  was 
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this ; I saw  a large  crowd  around  the  car  on  which  he  was;  and  I saw  ray  son  in 
the  crowd ; and  I ran  up  to  see  what  caused  the  row. 

8062.  How  did  Dunlevy  appear  when  you  went  up? — He  was  taken  by  the 
officer  on  each  side  ; a large  number  of  men  had  hold  of  him,  pulling  him  away 
from  my  son.  . . . 

8063'  Had  he  the  appearance  of  having  been  injured  :— He  had. 

S064.  In  what  way?— He  had  some  blood  on  his  face. 

8065.  Did  you  see  any  gentleman  among  these  people  dragging  Dunlevy?— I 

8066.  Whom  did  you  see  ? — I saw  Mr.  Strickland. 

8067.  M'as  it  Mr.  Charles  Strickland  t— Yes. 

8068.  Is  iie  a magistrate  ? — He  is. 

S069.  Is  he  the  land  agent  of  a nobleman?—  Yes. 

8070.  Who? — Lord  Dillon. 

8071.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes;  and  a vety  strenuous 

one.  , 

8072.  Do  you  know  if  he  was  on  that  committee?— He  was;  his  name 
appeared  on  the  printed  list  of  the  committee. 

8073.  Who  next  did  you  see? — Mr.  O’Malley. 

8074.  Mr.  George  James  O’Malley? — Yes. 

8075.  Is  he  a magistrate? — He  is. 

8076.  Was  lie  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee r — He  was. 

8077.  VV’as  lie  active  for  him  ? — Very. 

8078.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  he  was  a partisan  r — -I  cannot  say  that  he 
was  a partisan  ; I know  that  he  did  all  he  could,  day  and  night,  lor  him. 

8079.  Te’ll  me  any  other  persons  you  saw  ; any  other  gentlemen?  Mr.  Philip 
Taff. 

8080.  Is  he  a magistrate?  — He  is. 

8081.  Was  he  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee? — I think  so. 

8082.  You  think  so? — I am  sure  he  was.  _ 

8083.  Did  he  take  an  active  part  for  Colonel  Higgins  r — -He  did. 

8084.  Tell  us  any  other  gentlemen  that  you  saw;  did  you  see  any  other 

gentleman  residing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Swinford  there  ? Well,  I do  not 
know ; I cannot  recollect  it  now.  . , 

8085.  Tell  us  just  what  occurred  when  you  came  up  to  the  car  r—W  lien  the 

other  freeholders  that  I had  on  the  cars  saw  the  crowd  round  Dunlevy,  they  all 
ran  a wav. 

8086.  The  freeholders  all  ran  away  ? — The  freeholders  all  ran  away. 

80S7.  Do  you  know  where  they  ran  to?— I believe  that  Dunlevy  was  then 
dragged  away  from  me  upstairs ; the  polling-place  was  upstairs. 

8088.  Did  the  freeholders  run  away  among  the  crowd  ? — \ es. 

S089.  What  occurred  to  Dunlevy? — He  was  dragged  upstairs. 

8090.  First  of  all,  let  me  ask  you,  did  you  drag  him  off  the  carr  No;  how 

should  I drag  him  oft"  the  car!  He  was  off  the  car  when  1 came  up,  and  diagge 
about  bv  the  mob.  , . 

8091.  Well,  what  next  occurred  as  to  Dunlevy? — I then  went  away  thro  „ 
the  town  ; I went  down  to  the  tally-room  to  get  people  to  go  round  the  town  0 
collect  the  freeholders  again. 

8092.  Did  you  come  back  again  to  the  polling-booth  ? — When  I got  as  nia 

of  the  freeholders  back  as  I possibly  could,  I did ; they  were  all  got  uac 
ultimately.  , ; 

8093.  When  you  got  back,  did  you  see  Dunlevy  at  the  polling-boot  1 . 

I did. 

8094.  Who  was  with  him  then? — There  was  a lock-up  place;  theie  was 

kind  of  bench  that  was  made  : and  some  kind  of  place  was  made  under  t e 
bench,  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholders  were  put  into,  and  he  was  put  in  a ong 
with  them.  , , , 

8095.  There  was  one  side  of  the  bench  in  which  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholder 
were  put? — There  was  a platform  made,  and  there  was  some  place  inside  tna 
the  freeholders  were  put  in  there. 

8096.  Were  anv  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  freeholders  on  this  platform  r Yes,  it 
was  always  full. 

8097.  It  was  always  full? — It  was  generally  full. 
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8098.  Was  that  the  platform  on  which  the  deputy  sheriff  sat,  or  behiud  it ; 
was  it  on  that  side  that  he  sat  ? — On  it. 

8099.  His  chair  was  there  ? — Yes. 

8100.  Who  was  deputy? — Captain  Brabazon. 

8 101.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — Of  course  he  was. 

8102.  Well,  now,  were  you  at  the  nomination  on  the  3d  April? — I was. 

8103.  Did  you  hear  Captain  Brabazon  make  a speech  in  favour  of  Colonel 
Higgins? — I did. 

8104.  You  say  that  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  were  allowed  to  stand  behind 
the  sheriff? — They  were. 

8105.  Were  they  very  quiet? — Sometimes  they  were. 

8106.  Sometimes  they  were? — Sometimes  they  were,  and  sometimes  they  were 
not. 

8107.  When  a voter  polled  for  Colonel  Higgins,  did  these  persons  who  were 
standing  behind  the  deputy  sheriff  do  anything? — No;  there  was  nothing  very 
particular. 

8108.  Did  they  shout  and  cheer? — Sometimes  they  did;  very  seldom. 

8109.  When  the  voters  polled  for  Mr.  Moore,  did  they  do  anything? — I did 
not  see  anything. 

8110.  Did  you  see  Dunlevy  go  up  to  the  poll  to  be  polled  ? — I think  I did  ; 
hut  I went  out  before  he  polled. 

8111.  Was  he  polled  before  you  came  back? — I think  I was  just  coming  in 
when  he  polled. 

8112.  Now,  listen  to  this:  if  a witness  swear  this,  would  it  be  correct,  “He 
was  dragged  away  by  Mr.  Jordan  and  his  son  thatis,  Dunlevy  ; is  that  correct? 
— No ; quite  the  contrary.  I spoke  to  Mr.  Strickland  and  Mr.  O’Malley,  and 
I stated  to  them,  “ Let  the  freeholder  go,  and  let  him  go  to  the  poll ; he  is  my 
tenant,  as  well  as  the  tenant  of  the  others;  let  him  poll  where  he  likes,  but 
do  not  drag  or  hurt  the  man.” 

8113.  Did  Mr.  Strickland,  or  Mr.  O’Malley,  or  Mr.  Taff,  take  any  part  with 
the  man  when  he  was  at  the  car? — Yes. 

8114.  Tell  the  Committee  what? — I saw  his  hands  on  him. 

8115.  Did  Mr.  Strickland  go  alone  with  Dunlevy? — No. 

8116.  Who  did  you  address  when  you  said,  “ Let  the  voter  go  ” ? — I addressed 
particularly  Mr.  O’Malley  and  Mr.  Strickland. 

8117.  Did  you  see  Mr.  O’Malley  do  anything?— He  was  there  ; he  was  taking 
a part,  endeavouring  to  bring  Dunlevy  away  with  him. 

8118.  Did  you  see  him  forced  up  the  stairs? — I saw  a man  of  the  name  of 
Mike  O'Grady,  from  Costello.  He  had  hold  of  him,  and  was  pulling  him  towards 
the  booth,  when  I went  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  freeholders,  and  1 asked  him  to 
let  him  out. 

8119.  Do  you  know  how  Dunlevy  polled? — I am  not  certain  myself;  I heard 
that  he  polled  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore. 

8120.  Ton  spoke  of  the  particular  place  for  these  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins? 
—Yes. 

8121.  In  what  manner  where  they  polled;  where  from  ? — There  were  some  of 
them  polled  off  the  platform. 

8122.  Behind  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

8123.  Were  they  required  to  come  down  and  go  upon  the  table  ?— Certainly 
not. 

8124.  Were  Mr.  Moore  or  Mr.  Palmer’s  voters  polled  from  the  platform? — 
No  ; they  would  not  be  allowed  on  the  platform. 

8125.  Where  were  they  polled  from  ? — They  were  polled  from  the  corner  of  a 
bench  which  was  there,  or  a railing  that  was  put  round  to  enable  the  clerks  to 
keep  the  poll-books;  and  there  was  a particular  little  corner  that  was  allotted  or 
pointed  out  for  them  to  poll  to. 

8126.  Was  there  considerable  order  in  the  booth  ; did  the  sheriff  interfere  ? — 
Whenever  any  of  Mr.  Moore’s  friends  said  anything,  he  said  he  should  have  them 
put  out  of  court,  or  put  into  Bridewell. 

8127.  Well,  when  any  of  Colouel  Higgins’s  friends  spoke,  was  he  equally 
severe  upon  them  ? — No;  quite  the  reverse. 

8128.  Do  you.kuow  a person  of  the  name  of  Cavanagb  ? — I do. 

8129.  Do  you  remember  during  that  election,  any  charge  having  been  made 
of  Cavanagh  having  fired  at  a party  ? — There  was. 
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S130.  Whom  was  it  made  to;  to  Mr.  Curran,  the  stipendiary  magistrate-— 
Yes. 

8131.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Curran  at  a house  where  Cavanagh  was? — I did. 

8132.  Now  tell  us  what  occurred  there  ?— Hearing  of  the  report  that  Cavanagh 
fired  the  shot,  and  when  I saw  him  coming  up  towards  the  priest,  it  occurred  *t0 
me  that  he  might  have  been  going  to  see  Cavanagh ; I walked  towards  and  met 
Mr.  Cavanagh  at  the  door;  Mr.  Curran  called  for  Cavanagh,  and  Cavanagh  came 
down  stairs  to  him,  or  he  came  outside  to  the  door  ; he  stated  to  Cavanagh  that 
there  had  been  information  stated  to  him  that  he  had  fired  a shot  on  a man  in 
that  house;  I said  to  the  stipendiary  and  to  Mr.O’Malley  that  was  with  him,  thatihe 
election  was  then  over,  and  it  was  no  use  renewing  the  quarrels  during  the  elec- 
tion, and  it  was  better  to  drop  it;  Mr.  Curran  then  walked  up  stairs,  and  so  did 
Cavanao-b,  and  Mr.  O’Malley,  and  the  police  officer  and  myself. 

8133?  Did  Cavanagh  deny  that  he  fired  a shot? — No. 

8134.  When  Mr.  Curran  came  up  what  was  done? — Mr.  Curran  said  that  he 
saw  no  tracks  of  shot  or  firing  there,  and  there  was  some  investigation  going  to  be 
about  it,  but  it  was  given  up,  and  I asked  Mr.  Curran,  I understood  him  that  he 
had  pistols  about  him,  and  I wished  him  to  take  them,  and  that  he  might  do  some 
harm,  but  that  it  was  better  to  let  the  matter  drop. 

8135.  What  did  Mr.  Curran  do  ? — Mr.  Curran  asked  him  if  he  had  any  pistols. 
He  said  he  had  pistols.  He  put  his  hand  in  his  pocket,  and  took  out  three 
pistols. 

8136.  What  was  done  with  them  ? — They  were  handed  into  Mr.  Curran's 
hands. 

8137.  Had  Cavanagh  been  active  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Very. 

8138.  Who  did  he  give  the  pistols  to? — To  Mr.  Curran  ; and  the  police  officer 
stated  that  he  would  take  charge  of  them  ; and  they  were  handed  to  him  then. 

8139.  What  was  done  with  them  then? — Cavanagh  asked  if  the  stipendiary 
magistrate  would  make  an  order  that  he  should  get  the  pistols  back  hereafter; 
and  the  stipendiary  said  that  he  would  when  everything  was  peaceable. 

8140.  Was  the  military  in  Swinford  during  the  election  ? — There  was. 

8141.  Police? — Police  and  cavalry. 

8142.  Dragoons  there? — Yes. 

8143.  Do  you  remember  many  elections  in  Mayo  r — I do. 

8144.  Has  it  been  necessary  to  have  the  military  at  the  elections  in  Mayor — I 
have  been  at  every  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo  since  1826. 

8145.  Beginning  at  1826,  was  the  military  out  on  that  occasion? — That  was 
Lord  Lucan’s  election. 

8146.  Was  the  military  out  then? — Yes;  a great  number. 

8147.  Was  there  much  violence  then? — So  much  so,  that  I saw  Lord  Sligo’s 
horses  stoned  ; there  were  people  killed  on  that  occasion. 

8148.  Was  that  by  the  military? — There  were  shots  fired;  I do  not  know 
whether  it  was  by  the  military  or  by  stones  ; but  I saw  there  was  a man  killed, 
because  I saw  him  dead. 

8149.  You  have  seen  the  military  at  other  elections? — Yes  ; I have  never  seen 
an  election  at  Mayo  but  what  the  military  were  there. 

8150.  Were  you  in  Castlebar  the  day  before  the  nomination? — Yes;  I had 
been  very  often  in  Castlebar  for  three  weeks. 

8151.  Do  you  know  Armstrong’s  hotel ? — Ido. 

8152.  Do  you  know  what  purpose  it  was  taken  to  be  used  for  by  any  of  the 
parties? — I knew  all  Mr.  Palmer’s  friends  went  there  to  meet,  and  to  write,  and 
do  everything  required  for  Palmer’s  election. 

8153.  Was  there  any  placard  or  inscription  on  the  front  of  that  hotel? — There 
was. 

8154.  Ho  you  remember  what  the  words  were? — I do,  well. 

8155.  What  were  they  ? — “Vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,”  and  “ For.  Palmei 
and  Moore.” 

8156.  Now,  was  this  on  a piece  of  calico? — Yes;  and  put  across  a window  along 
the  bouse. 

8157.  Did  you  see  any  other  inscription  besides  that  on  the  hotel? — No. 

8158.  Do  you  know  whether  that  house  was  paid  for  by  Mr.  Palmer  or  no  . 
— No. 

8150.  You  do  not  know  that  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — I do  not.  , 
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8160.  Did  you  see  any  of  his  agents  in  and  out  of  that  house: — Yes;  the 
entire  of  them. 

8161.  The  entire  of  his  agents  ? — Yes  ; and  since  the  election  I have  been 
present  along  with  Mr.  Palmer’s  agent,  settling  the  bills  of  the  election. 

81 62.  Was  there  a bill  for  this  house  ? — I only  speak  so  far  as  the  bill  relating 
to  Gallan,  and  Costello,  and  those  places. 


Martis , 7°  die  Julii , 185 7. 

The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over:  all  present. 
WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  James  Jordan  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Cross-examined 
by  Mr.  Edwin  James,  as  follows  : 

S163.  YOU  were  actively  engaged,  were  you  not,  in  the  election  ? — I have 
taken  a part  in  the  election. 

8164.  You  do  not  answer  my  question:  did  you  take  an  active  part  ?—  As 
much  as  I possibly  could. 

8165.  You  were  very  active  indeed,  were  you  not? — Well,  I think  I was. 

8166.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — I have  not  a doubt  that  1 did  all  in  my 
power. 

8167.  Just,  if  you  please,  attend  to  your  evidence  of  yesterday  about  Mr. 
Cavanagh;  you  say  that  you  heard  a complaint  that  Cavanagh  had  fired  a shot? 
— Yes. 

Si 68.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Cavanagh  before  that? — Very  well. 

Si6q.  Who  is  he? — He  is  a surveyor. 

8170.  Did  you  go  up  with  some  parties  to  lay  an  information  of  the  matter 
beiore  Mr.  Curran? — No. 

8171.  Did  you  send  the  party? — No. 

8172.  Who  was  it  went? — I heard  that  my  son  and  the  man  himself  went. 

8173.  Your  son  and  the  man  himself? — Yes. 

8174.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  did  not  send  your  son  to 
lay  the  information  ? — I do. 

8175.  Did  you  know  he  went? — Not  till  after. 

817b.  What  was  your  son  ; what  is  he  by  occupation  ? — He  is  an  ensign  in 
Colonel  Higgins’s  regiment,  and  he  is  also  a farmer. 

8177.  Your  son  went  up  with  whom? — With  the  man  who  alleged  that  the 
shot  was  fired. 

8178.  How  soon  did  you  see  Mr.  Curran ; did  he  come  down? — He  did. 

8179.  Did  Mr.  Curran  tell  you  that  he  thought  it  right  to  come  down  and  see 
the  spot?— Well,  I met  Mr.  Curran,  and  he  asked  for  Cavanagh. 

8180.  Did  he  come  down  to  see  the  spot,  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  the  charge  ? 
—He  was  at  the  house  ; he  came  from  the  hotel  to  the  place  where  Mr.  Cavanagh 
was. 

8181.  Did  he  tell  you  he  had  come  down  to  see  the  party  who  said  he  had 
been  fired  at  by  Cavanagh  ? — He  said  he  came  down  to  see  Cavanagh,  and  to 
make  inquiries  of  Cavanagh  if  he  had  fired  the  shot. 

8182.  You  know  Mr.  Curran? — I do. 

8183.  Did  he  not  tell  you  that  a complaint  had  been  made,  and  that  he  had 
come  down  to  see  the  party  who  said  he  had  been  fired  at  by  Cavanagh  : — He 
said  that  the  man  who  stated  he  was  fired  at  made  a statement,  and  that  by  some 
means  he  had  contradicted  the  statement  afterwards,  and  that  then  he  came  to 
make  inquiries  of  Cavanagh. 
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8184.  Did  not  Mr.  Curran  tell  you  that  the  man  who  had  made  the  statement 
had  equivocated  so  much  that  he  believed  it  to  he  false  ? — I heard  him  sav  so. 

Si 85.  Can  you  tell  us  who  that  man  was  who  went  with  your  son  ?— No;  I 
had  not  seen  the  man  after  he  made  the  statement ; I heard  he  was  by  the  name 
of  M‘ Nicholas  ; I think  so  ; I am  not  certain. 

81 S6.  By  the  Committee .]  Is  that  the  priest?— No. 

8187.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Mr.  Curran  told  you  that  he  had  come  down, 
because  the  man  equivocated  so  much  that  he  believed  the  statement  made  in  the 
presence  of  your  son  was  false?— He  said  something  to  that  effect. 

8188.  Was  any  written  information,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  prepared?— He 
had  a paper  in  his  hand  which  he  said  he  had  taken  clown  as  the  evidence  of  the  man. 

81  Sq/  Where  were  you  ; (lid  you  go  with  Mr.  Curran  to  the  house? — I did. 

Siqo"  Were  you  there  with  M‘Ni'cholas,  the  man  who  said  he  had  been  fired 
at  ?— No,  I did  not  see  that  man. 

SiQi.  Whom  did  you  see?— The  man  was  not  there  when  I was  there. 

8102!  Who  were  there  when  Mr.  Curran  came  down  to  inquire  ?— Mr.  George 
O’Malley,  the  magistrate  of  the  county,  and  the  police  officer,  and,  I think,  the 
man  of  the  house  was  there. 

Si Q3.  You  were  there? — I was. 

8194.  Did  Mr.  Curran  ask  it  to  be  described  whether  the  shot  was  found  in 
the  wall  or  in  the  door  ? — He  made  some  inquiries  to  that  effect.  I stated  that 


’ 8105.' Did  you  ask  Mr.  Curran,  while  he  was  doing  that,  to  take  down  in 
writing  that  this  Cavanagh  had  called  for  liquor,  and  desired  it  to  he  put  down  to 
Colonel  Higgins? — No. 

S 1 q6  I put  that  to  you  ; be  careful  ? — I stated  no  such  thing. 

8197.  You  swear  that,  do  you?— I do.  I know  well  that  I never  saw  a greater 
partisan  at  an  election  than  Mr.  Curran. 

8198.  I ask  jou  whether  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Curran  had  ever  spoken 
together  in  their  lives  ?— 1 know  they  have  since  this  investigation  has  occurred. 

*8199.  I am  speaking  of  before  the  investigation. — I do  not  know. 

8200!  Will  you  swear  that  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Curran  ever  interchanged 
a word  in  their  lives  r — 1 cannot  swear  whether  they  (lid  or  not.  I know  he  was 
stopping  at  his  hotel,  and  he  might  have  stopped  at  Mr.  Mulligan  s if  he  had 
liked.  , . 

8201.  Is  there  any  other  hotel  at  which  Mr.  Curran  could  have  stopped? 
There  are  plenty  of  places. 

S202.  In  the  town  of  Swinford  ? — Yes. 

8203.  A fit  place  for  a gentleman  to  stop  at : — Y es,  a much  belter  place  than 
that  hotel ; he  could  have  stopped  at  Mr.  Mulligan’s,  where  the  officer  in  command 
stopped,  which  is  a much  better  house  than  that. 

8204.  You  swear  he  was  a partisan  ? — To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I belieie 
him  to  be  one;  lie  has  taken  every  part  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  election; 
every  man  that  is  here  can  swear  the  same. 

8205.  Did  you  ever  see  Mr.  Curran  in  Mayo  before  that  time? — I never  saw 
him  in  my  life  before  the  Tuesday  before  the  election. 

8206.  I ask,  did  you  not  say  to  Mr.  Curran,  “ Take  down,”  I am  reading  the 
very  words  of  the  evidence,  “ take  down  that  this  Cavanagh  had  called  for  liquor, 
and  desired  it  to  be  charged  to  Colonel  Higgins”? — I did  not.  Is  that  James 
Jordan  ; is  that  my  name  ? 

8207.  I ask,  did  you  or  not? — I swear  I did  not. 

8208.  Did  James  Jordan,  in  your  presence  r — I am  James  Jordan. 

8209.  What  is  the  other  Jordan  ? — Edward  Jordan. 

8210.  Did  he  in  your  presence? — No. 

8211.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Curran  made  an  examination,  as  to  whe  ie 
the  whole  thing  was  true  or  false  ; made  an  examination  of  the  wall  and  door,  0 
see  if  there  was  a bullet? — He  did  not  examine  whether  there  was  a ball. 


8212.  He  did  not  look  ? — He  stood  in  the  room,  that  was  all.  f 

8213.  Did  he  see  if  there  was  in  the  wall  a shot? — He  made  no  search;  0 

I asked  Mr.  Curran  to  let  the  matter  drop  ; I had  some  respect  for  Cavanagh, 
he  was  employed  for  me  before.  __  r r 

8214.  You  asked  him  to  let  the  matter  drop  ? — I did;  I had  a respec 
Cavanagh,  because  he  had  been  employed  for  me  on  former  occasions.  . B 

8215.  Did  this  man  persist  in  the  charge  before  Mr.  Curran,  that  he  ha 

shot  at  across  the  table  ?— He  did  not  come  forward  at  all.  . yr 
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8216.  Was  not  the  whole  thing  false? — No,  it  was  not;  because  Cavanao-h 
admitted  that  he  had  fired  the  shot  after  tins. 

8217.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  was  not  stated  that  the  pistol  went  off  by 
accident  in  the  kitchen  ? — No  ; lie  said  he  did  it  in  self-defence  ; that  he  ha:!  o-ot 
a blow  from  somebody,  and  he  fired  the  shot  when  he  was  leaving  the  room. 

8218.  Did  you  see  the  ball  ? — I did  not  look  for  it. 

8219.  Hearing  that  Cavanagh,  Colonel  Higgins's  agent,  had  fired  a shot,  you 
did  not  look  for  the  ball  ? — No,  because  the  election  was  over  ; I was  sure  that 
my  friend  had  the  victory,  and  I did  not  want  to  follow  it  up  further. 

8220.  Will  you  swear  before  this  Committee  that  Cavanagh  admitted  to  you 
that  he  fired  a shot  deliberately  at  the  man  as  he  left  the  room,  and  that  you 
being  in  the  room  did  not  look  to  see  if  there  was  a shot  there  ? — I do  positively 
swear  that  Cavanagh  did  admit  that  he  did  fire  a shot;  but  I say  that  I had  a 
respect  for  Cavanagh.  and  I did  not  wish  to  look  for  the  ball,  because  if  I found 
the  ball  I considered  Cavanagh  should  be  prosecuted. 

8221.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  shot  was  fired  in  the  same  room  in  which 
Mr.  Curran  came  down  and  examined  the  wall  ? — He  stood  in  the  room  bv  the 
window,  but  be  never  made  a search  for  the  shot  at  all. 

8222.  Do  you  mean  positively  to  swear  that  ? — I do  positively  swear  that ; 

I was  told  you  meant  to  make  a hare  of  me  on  cross-examination  ; you  will  not 
I can  tell  you. 

8223.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  stipendiary  magistrate  came  down  to 
ascertain  whether  a man  had  been  shot  at,  and  did  not  examine  the  wall  to  see  if 
there  was  a shot  ? — I say  Mr.  Curran  did  not,  and  50  people  will  swear  that  that 
is  the  fact. 

8224.  Did  not  Mr.  Curran  tell  you  that  the  man  himself  confessed  that  he  was 
not  fired  at  at  all;  that  he  was  not  in  the  room  when  the  shot  was  fired? — He  stated 
no  such  thing. 

8225.  That  you  swear? — I do. 

8226.  Who  is  James  M'Nicholasr — He  is  a countryman. 

8227.  What  trade  is  he  r — He  is  a labourer,  and  holds  some  land. 

^ 8228.  Weie  you  present  in  the  room  when  he  was  there  with  Mr.  Curran  ? — 
No  ; he  was  at  the  hotel. 

8229.  When  Mr.  Curran  came  to  the  house  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  any 
foundation  for  the  charge,  were  you  present  in  the  room  where  Mr.  Curran  was? 
— I was. 


8230.  When  you  say  that  Mr.  Curran  told  you  that  the  man  equivocated  as 
much  that  he  believed  the  whole  thing  was  a falsehood,  what  did  you  say  ? — I 
was  inclined  to  agree  with  him,  because  I did  not  wish  to  have  Cavanagh  pro- 
secuted. 

8231.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Curran  when  he  came  down,  and  said  that 
the  man  had  equivocated  so  much  that  he  believed  the  whole  tiling  to  be  false ; 
what  did  you  say? — I said  to  Mr.  Curran,  and  the  other  magistrate,  Mr.  O’Malley, 
that  as  the  election  was  over  I would  be  glad  that  the  matter  should  not  be  pro- 
secuted, and  he  very  quickly  took  the  hint. 

8232.  Where  was  the  room  that  you  say  he  told  you  he  was  shot  at  in  ? — In 
Pat  Jordan’s  parlour,  in  the  town  of  Swinford. 

8233.  Did  anybody  look  in  your  presence  to  see  for  any  ball ; you  say  you  did 
not?— He  went  into  the  parlour  and  lie  looked  about. 

8234.  Did  any  person  look  to  ascertain  ? — Not  one  while  I was  there,  except 
standing  there  ; we  all  looked  about  the  room,  but  there  was  no  search  made  in 
the  wall  for  the  ball. 


8235.  By  the  Committee.]  What  was  the  size  of  the  room  ? — I should  say  24 
or  25  feet  long,  and  about  12  or  13  wide. 

8236.  Mr.  James. ~\  Did  not  Mr.  Curran  ask  the  man  in  your  presence  where 
he  stood  when  he  alleged  that  Cavanagh  fired  at  him  ? — I told  you  before,  that  I 
did  not  see  the  man  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran  at  all. 

8237.  Who  were  present? — Mr.  Curran,  Mr.  George  James  O’Malley7, 
magistrate  of  Mayo,  the  captain  of  the  police,  or  the  officer  of  police,  and,  1 
believe,  the  man  of  the  house;  there  was  a girl  called  up  to  be  examined  about 
the  firing  ot  the  shot,  and  I interfered  and  did  not  allow  the  girl  to  be  examined. 

8238.  You  interfered? — I did. 

8239.  What  did  you  do  that  for? — I was  anxious  about  Cavanagh  ; I knew  it 
the  shot  was  proved  to  be  fired,  he  would  be  prosecuted. 

°-53— Sess.  2.  O 0 2 8240.  But 
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8240.  But  your  own  son  went  up  with  him  to  lay  the  information,  did  he  not? 
— He  did,  and  contrary  to  my  wish. 

8241.  Was  anything  more  done  in  this  at  all,  as  you  say  Cavenagh  told  you 
he  did  fire  it? — He  did  tell  them  that. 

8242.  Was  anything  more  ever  done  in  it  ? — -Nothing  more  than  havin'*  the 
pistols  taken  from  Cavanagh.  I asked  for  the  pistols  to  be  taken  from  him.° 

8243.  Were  the  pistols  taken  from  him  ? — They  were. 

8244.  By  whom  ? — Mr.  Curran  ; and  I was  surprised  to  see  that  he  swore  they 
were  not. 

8 245.  You  will  swear  they  were,  will  you  ? — I will. 

8246.  How  many  ; three  ? — -Three. 

8247.  Are  you  aware  that  Mr.  Curran  has  sworn  that  he  produced  the  pistols, 
and  that  he  thought  he  had  no  right  to  disarm  the  man,  because  he  said  he  had 
a satisfactory  refutation  of  the  charge,  that  the  man  himself  confessed  that  he  was 
not  fired  at ; now,  will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Curran  took  from  him  three  pistols? 
— Most  positive!}'. 

S248.  Three  pistols? — Three. 

8249.  What  sort  of  pistols ; horse-pistols  ? — They  were  small  pocket  pistols. 

8250.  What  did  he  do  with  them  ? — They  were  handed  into  his  hands,  and  the 
police-offieer  stated  that  he  would  take  charge  of  them,  and  I think  they  were' 
handed  from  Mr.  Curran  to  the  police-officer.  Mr.  Cavanagh  made  application 
that  he  should  get  back  the  pistols  again  ; he  hoped  that  before  Mr.  Currau  left 
the  town  he  would  leave  an  order  to  that  effect.  Mr.  Curran  said,  certainly, 
as  soon  as  things  are  peaceable,  and  everything  right,  you  shall  get  back  your 
pistols. 

8251.  What  became  of  them? — I cannot  tell. 

8252.  Did  Mr.  Curran  take  them  away? — No;  they  were  handed  to  the  poll- 
officer. 

8253.  Did  he  take  them  away? — I do  not  know  what  became  of  them. 

8254.  Then  you  do  not  know  whether  they  were  ever  taken  away  from  the 
room  ? — They  were  handed  over  from  one  hand  to  the  other. 

82.55.  Whether  they  were  taken  away  from  the  room  or  not,  you  do  not  know? 
— I do  not  know. 

8256.  By  the  Committee.']  Were  they  loaded  when  they  were  taken  away  ? — 
There  was  no  search  made  whether  they  were  loaded  or  not. 

8257.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  You  were  present  with  Mr.  Curran  at  Swinford ; 
he  was  at  Swinford  on  the  26th  or  27th  of  March  ; did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  upon 
that  occasion  with  some  priests? — I saw  him  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  nomi- 
nation. 

8258.  Was  it  when  Mr.  Moore  was  there  with  some  priests  ? — There  were 
some  priests  went  along  with  Mr.  Moore  when  he  was  canvassing. 

8259.  How  many  priests  had  Mr.  Moore  with  him  ? — I think  he  had  three  or 
four,  I should  say. 

8260.  Oh,  come,  more  than  that? — There  may  be  more. 

8261.  How  many  will  }rou  swear? — 1 could  not  tell,  I could  not  exactly 
speak,  but  I do  not  think  more  than  three  or  four  accompanied  him  upon  the 
canvass. 

8262.  You  saw  Mr.  Curran  there,  did  you  not? — I did. 

8263.  At  the  time  you  saw  Mr.  Curran  there  how  many  priests  had  Mr.  Moore 
with  him  ? — I do  not  think  lie  had  more  than  three  or  four  in  the  street  at  any 
time  with  him. 


8264.  At  any  time  ? — That  is,  in  the  street  along  with  Mr.  Moore ; there  may 
be  more  through  the  town. 

8265.  Do  you  know  their  names  ? — I think  I know  the  name  of  every  priest 
in  Mayo. 

8266.  Who  bad  he  with  him? — -Dean  Durcan  accompanied  him  part  of  the 
way,  anti  Mr.  Phinn  and  Mr.  Ivors.  Dean  Durcan  dropped  off,  and  1 think  Mr. 
Halligan  joined,  or  somebody,  but  1 forget  who  was  the  other. 

8267.  You  know  Mr.  Ivors? — Very  well. 

8268.  You  say  as  to  his  flogging  the  people,  it  would  not  be  his  interest  to 
flog  the  people  ; that  he  had  a stick,  a small  cane  not  much  thicker  than  a writing 
pen  ; just  the  thickness  of  this  pen  ? — I swear  it  still. 

8269.  Was  it  a whip  ? — No,  it  was  a cane ; one  of  those  penny  canes  bough 

in  a shop.  . 
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S270.  What  do  you  say  he  did  ? — It  happened  to  be  market-day,  and  Mr. 
Moore  went  to  the  house  of  each  party  concerned,  and  the  people  were  so  anxious 
to  hear  what  the  answer  inside  would  be  from  the  freeholders,  that  they  were 
pressing  very  much  and  crowding  in  on  Mr.  Moore ; and  Mr.  Ivors,  upon  one 
occasion,  pushed  the  people  back  and  told  them  to  stay  back  and  give  Mr.  Moore 
room  to  walk  on  his  canvass  of  the  freeholders. 

8271.  Was  that  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Moore? — I do  not  know  whether  Mr. 
Moore  sawT  him  do  so  or  not. 

8272.  Was  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran  ? — No,  I think  Mr.  Moore  was 
inside  in  the  house  canvassing  at  the  time. 

8273.  Was  it  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Curran  ? — Mr.  Curran  might  have  seen 
it;  I do  not  know. 

8274.  Was  he  there  close  by? — He  was  through  the  crowd. 

8275.  You  say  this  was  merely  to  push  the  people  on  one  side? — To  push  the 
people  away,  nothing  more. 

8276.  Then  you  say  it  is  not  true  that  he  flogged  the  people  in  such  a fashion 
as  Mr.  Curran  swore  lie  never  saw  men  flogged  before  ; that  he  struck  and  hit  the 
•people  about  the  head  and  shoulders  with  a heavy  cane  ? — I believe  Mr.  Curran 
never  saw  the  men  flogged,  and  I sw'ear  he  did  not  flog  the  people  in  the  way  he 
said. 

8277.  Then  that  is  not  the  truth  ? — It  is  not  the  truth. 

8278.  It  was  not  a heavy  stick  ? — Not  much  heavier  than  that  writing  pen,  as 
I described  yesterday. 

8279.  Where  did  the  people  go  with  Mr.  Moore  after  that ; did  you  hear  him 
address  them  ? — Mr.  Moore,  I think,  addressed  the  people  before  this. 

8280.  Where  did  the  priests  go  with  Mr.  Moore  afterwards ; those  four  or  five 
priests  ? — I think  some  of  them  dined  with  Mr.  Moore  at  Dean  Durcan's,  and 
so  did  I. 

8281.  You  dined  at  Dean  Durcan’s  r — I did. 

8282.  How  many  priests  dined  there  with  you? — I think  about  five. 

8283.  Was  Mr.  Ivors  one  ? — Well,  I am  not  certain ; I think  he  was ; he  is 
the  curate  there.  I never  thought  I should  be  brought  here  to  speak  about  it, 
therefore  I did  riot  keep  an  account  of  it 

8284.  By  the  Committee.']  There  is  a bishop  of  the  name  of  Durcan,  too,  is 
there  not  ? — Yes,  there  is  ; he  is  brother  to  the  dean. 

82S5.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  You  say  you  were  at  the  chapel  of  Bohola  on  the 
29th  March? — Yes. 

8286.  I think  you  said  there  was  nothing  at  all  striking  or  particular  said  by 
Mr.  Halligan  ? — I stated  what  was  said. 

8287.  You  know  Mr.  M‘Mann  ? — I do. 

8288.  He  got  up,  did  he  not,  after  Mr.  Halligan  had  made  some  speech  in  the 
chapel  ? — I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  getting  up. 

8289.  Did  he  rise  and  speak  : — No  ; I think  he  was  on  his  legs  before. 

8290.  Did  he  speak? — He  attempted  to  speak;  he  said  a little;  he  said  he 
did  not  think  it  was  right  to  introduce  politics  into  a chapel.  Mr.  M'Manus  is 
there,  and  I will  state  what  he  stated. 

8291.  Did  Mr.  Halligan  say  that  the  bishops,  the  Roman-catholic  bishops,  had 
come  to  a resolution  that  he  should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuing  election,  that  is. 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — That  is  not  my  recollection  of  what  he  said. 

8292.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that;  I put  it  distinctly  r — I am  going  to 
answer  di.stinctl)r. 

8293.  Did  he  say  that  the  bishops,  the  Roman-catholic  bishops,  had  come  to  a 
resolution  that  Colonel  Higgins  should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuing  election  ? — I do 
not  remember  his  having  stated  so  ; that  he  spoke  of  the  bishops  there ; that  was 
after,  when  the  bishops  were  taiked  of,  was  outside  the  door  when  Mr.  M ‘Manus 
called  Mr.  Palmer  an  Orangeman. 

8294.  I am  speaking  to  you  of  what  was  said  in  the  chapel;  did  not  Mr. 
Halligan  say  in  the  chapel  that  the  bishops,  the  Roman-catholic  bishops,  had 
come  to  a resolution  that  Colonel  Higgins  should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuing  elec- 
tion?— He  said  the  clergy;  he  did  not  name  the  bishops. 

S295.  Did  he  say  that  the  clergy  had  come  to  a resolution  that  Colonel 
Higgins  should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuing  election  r — He  did;  he  said  the  clergy 
had  come  to  a determination  to  support  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer;  that 
they  had  supported  Colonel  Hiygins  upon  two  former  occasions,  and  upon  each 
0.53- Sess.  2.  OO3  occasion 
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Mr.  J.  Jordan,  occasion  he  disappointed  them,  and  now  they  were  determined  not  to  support 
him. 

7 July  1857.  8296.  Did  he  say  the  clergy  had  come  to  the  resolution  that  Colonel  Hi»,nns 

should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuing  election  ? — Certainly  he  had. 

8297.  Had  you  seen  that  resolution  or  that  report  signed  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,  signed  “John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,”  which  had  been  circulated  ;— 

I had. 

829S.  Had  you  seen  it  at  the  time  ? — I had. 

8299.  Where  had  you  seen  it? — I saw  it  at  Castlebar. 

8300.  Where? — I was  present  when  Dr.  M'Grale  prepared  it  to  send  to  the 
press. 

8301.  Who  is  Dr.  M'Grale? — He  is  a doctor  residing  at  Castlebar,  a medical 
doctor. 

8302.  You  were  present  when  Dr.  M'Grale  prepared  it  at  Castlebar;  where? 
— In  a house  at  Castlebar,  I think,  in  the  house  of  one  Welsh,  where  one  cf  the 
curates  lodged. 

8303.  Who  is  Dr.  M'Grale  ? — He  is  a medical  doctor  in  Castlebar. 

5304.  First  of  all,  let  me  quite  understand  what  it  is ; this  is  what  I mean  ; is 
it  what  vou  mean  1 ‘cThat  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to 
the  rejection  of  Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful,  and  to  the  return 
of  Mr.  Moore,  who  lias  been  their  honest,  faithful,  and  uncompromising  supporter 
in  Parliament,  (signed)  John,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Thomas  Teeny,  T.  Durcan , 
John  M’ Evilly  ” ? — Something  to  that  effect. 

8305.  Look  at  that? — I recollect  it  well;  I am  sure  you  read  it  correctly. 

8306.  Do  not  be  sure;  we  do  not  trust  each  other  much  ; is  that  it;  look  at 
it  {handing  the  same  to  the  Witness )? — It  was  a document  something  to  that 
effect ; T sav  that  Dr.  M'Grale  added  all  that  to  it  at  the  top. 

8307.  Who  did  ?— Dr.  M'Grale. 

5305.  This  is  the  resolution  which  you  say  you  saw  at  the  house  where  Dr. 
M'Grale  was;  on  what,  day? — It  is  a resolution  that  purported  to  be  something 
like  that. 

8309.  Signed  “ John  Archbishop  of  Tuam  ?” — The  paper  I say,  was  signed 
“John  Archbishop  of  Tuam.” 

8310.  You  sav  a manuscript  was  prepared  to  be  sent  to  print;  who  had  the 
manuscript? — I cannot  tell  who  produced  it. 

8311.  Who  were  there? — Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  Morale;  I think  Mr.  Cahil,  the 
curate  in  the  parish. 

8312.  Was  Mr.  Conway  there? — No,  not  at  all. 

8313.  Who  else? — I think  Mr.  Green. 

8314.  Mr.  Green,  the  priest? — Yes. 

8315.  Was  this  on  the  day  of  nomination? — I think  not ; oh  no,  it  was  not: 
it  was  before  the  nomination. 

8316.  You  have  read  of  course  Dr.  M ‘Hale's  examination? — I know  the 
priests  had  an  objection  to  have  that  document  published.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
M'Grale,  and  myself  as  the  friends  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  Captain  Palmer  insisted 
on  having  it  published,  and  Dr.  M'Grale  added  to  it  then. 

8317.  Who  produced  the  manuscript? — I cannot  tell. 

8318.  Do  you  know  Dr.  M'ilale’s  handwriting;  was  it  his  handwriting  .'—I 
never  saw  Dr.  M ‘Hale  write. 

Mr.  Kar slake  submitted  that  the  manuscript  must  be  produced. 

Witness.]  If  you  even  produce  it,  I could  not  tell. 

8310.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  Have  you  read  Dr.  M ‘Hale’s  evidence  given  before 
this  Committee  ? — I have,  part  of  it. 

8320.  Have  you  read  that  it  was  stated  here,  upon  oath,  that  there  was  a reso- 
lution prepared  at  a meeting,  in  his  own  handwriting;  have  you  read  that. 
Yes,  I think  I have. 

8321.  Was  that  the  resolution  that  you  now  say' was  at  Dr.  M'Grale  s, 
is  that  the  resolution  that  you  heard  Dr.  M'Hale  swear  he  prepared  at  a 
meeting  of  the  clergy,  held  ”ut  his  house? — I am  sure  that  you  have  too  muc 

. experience  to  ask  me  to  swear  that.  _ 
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8322.  Can  you  say  whether  it  was  or  not  ?— I cannot  form  an  opinion  whether  Mr.  J.  Jordan. 

it  was  the  document  or  not.  

8323.  Who  produced  it;  where  did  it  come  from  ?— I cannot  tell.  I saw  it  7 July  1857. 
upon  the  table  in  this  House. 

8324.  Did  not  somebody  produce  it  at  the  meeting  ? — It  might  have  been  laid 
upon  the  desk  before  I came  in.  I do  not  know.  I could  not  tell  who  pro- 
duced it. 

832^.  Was  Dr.  M‘Hale  there? — No;  none  but  the  five  I have  given  you. 

8326.  What  was  done  with  it? — There  was  a copy  mode,  and  the  copy  was 
sent  to  the  press ; the  original  was  retained. 

8327.  Do  von-  mean  sent  to  the  press  for  a placard,  or  what  ? — For  a placard. 

8328.  Is  this  it  (exhibiting  a ‘placard')} — I cannot  tell  that.  How  will  that 
tell  me?  My  name  is  not  to  that.  How  can  I swear  that  1 

8329.  Did  you  observe,  was  it  the  same  colour? — No;  there  were  different 
colours. 

8330.  How  many  colours  were  there  of  this  resolution?— I think  when  it  was 
sent  to  the  press,  they  had  some  in  blue  colour,  some  in  red,  and  some  in  white. 

8331.  How  many  were  printed  ? — About  a couple  of  hundred. 

8332.  Was  not  that  resolution  in  Dr.  M‘Hale’s  handwriting? — I have  sworn, 
upon  my  oath,  that  I never  sa“w  Dr.  M*Hale  write.  I do  not  know  in  whose 
handwriting  it  was. 

8333.  Was  it  stated  at  the  time  when  it  was  produced  to  be  sent  to  the  prin- 
ters, that  it  was  in  Dr.  M'Hale’s  handwriting? — 

Mr.  Buchanan  objected  to  the  question. 

8334-  You  say  you  do  not  know  his  handwriting? — I do  not. 

833.5.  You  do  not  know  who  produced  it? — I cannot  exactly  say  who  pro- 
duced it;  I saw  it  on  the  table. 

8336.  You  have  given  us  the  names  of  the  parties  at  that  meeting  ? — I have. 

^337-  All  of  them? — All  of  them. 

8338.  Mr.  Cahil  was  there? — Yes. 

8339.  that  Mr.  Cahil  who  is  the  gentleman,  one  of  the  secretaries? — Yes. 

8340.  Was  it  Mr.  P.  Green  ? — Yes. 

8341.  And  Mr.  H.  Cahil  ? — Yes  ; they  were  both  there. 

8342.  I ask  you  if  one  of  those  gentlemen,  either  Mr.  Cahil  or  Mr.  Green,  did 
not  produce  the  manuscript  of  that  resolution? — I have  stated  already  twice  that 
I do  not  know  who  produced  it ; I saw  it  on  the  table,  and  that  is  all  I know. 

8343-  Who  called  the  meeting? — L do  not  think  there  was  a meeting  called 
at  all. 

8344.  Was  it  an  accidental  meeting? — Indeed,  I think  it  must  be;  Mr.  She- 
ridan and  I were  in  the  habit  of  going  repeatedly  to  the  priest’s  house,  and  we 
happened  to  go  there  upon  this  occasion. 

8345*  To  what  printer  was  this  resolution  sent? — I think  to  the  “Telegraph” 
office. 

8346.  Did  you  take  some  of  these  placards  yourself  to  your  district  ? — I did. 

8347.  How  many  r — Well,  I cannot  say. 

8348.  How  many  did  you  take  ? — I cannot  say. 

8349.  About  how  many ; having  got  this  resolution  printed  as  a placard  at 
Castlebar,  I ask  you  how  many  you  took  of  the  resolution,  with  Dr.  M'Hale, 

Mr.  Feeny,  Mr.  Durcan,  and  Mr.  M'Evely’s  name  to  it ; how  many  of  them  did 
you  take  to  your  district?  — Perhaps  I put  a dozen  of  them  in  my  pocket;  I should 
say  I put  about  a dozen  in  my  pocket. 

§35°- 1 How  long  was  this  before  the  nomination  ; I wish  you  would  fix  the 
day  for  rue? — I cannot  fix  the  day,  because  1 have  taken  no  note,  inasmuch  as 
I never  expected  to  be  brought  here  upon  this  petition. 

8351.  How  long  was  it  before  the  nomination  that  you  met  and  had  this 
printed  ? — I should  say  it  was  less  than  a week. 

8.352.  You  say  you  got  it  printed  in  Castlebar  ? — I did  not  get  it  printed. 

8353-  Then  it  was  printed  at  Castlebar  ; how  many  did  you  take  with  you  to 
vour  district  ? — I think  about  a dozen. 

^354-  You  do  not  live  in  Swinford,  do  you  ? — No. 

8.355-  How  far  from  Swinford  ? — About  six  Irish  miles. 

835b.  What  did  you  do  with  the  placards  ; the  dozen  you  took? — I think  they 
°'53~Sess.  2.  0 0 4 remained 
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remained  in  my  pocket,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three,  which  I had  at 
Bohola. 

8357.  What  did  you  do  with  them  at  Bohola r I showed  them;  when 
Mr.  M'Maaus  called  Captain  Palmer  an  Orangeman,  I produced  one  upon  that 
occasion  to  convince  the  people  that  he  was  not  an  Orangeman,  and  that  the 
clergy  approved  of  him. 

8358.  By  the  Committee .]  You  say  that  you  saw  the  document  upon  the  table 
when  you  went  in  '? — Yes. 

8359.  If  nobody  had  taken  up  that  document,  of  course  it  would  have 

remained  unopened  on  the  table? — My  recollection  is,  that  it  appeared  to  be  open 
on  the  table.  . . 

S360.  If  nobody  had  taken  up  the  paper,  it  would  have  remained  open  on  the 
table  ? — We  were  speaking  about  the  matter. 

8361.  You  say  a considerable  addition  was  made  to  the  document;  the  paper 
on  the  table  was  merely  the  resolution  come  to  by  the  clergy,  but  that  Dr. 
M'Grale,  together  with  Mr.  Sheridan  and  yourself,  added  what  is  at  the  top  of 
that  document;  do  not  you  remember  who  took  up  this  paper  and  read  it,  because 
somebody  must  have  done  that,  otherwise  the  paper  would  have  remained  un- 
touched upon  the  table  ?— I think  the  matter  was  discussed,  and  somebody  took 
it  up  and  read  il ; I cannot  say  at  present  who  it  was;  I do  not  recollect  at  pre- 
sent ; Mr.  Sheridan  said  it  should  be  published,  and  I also  stated  that  it  should 
be  published,  and  that  it  would  not  be  doing  justice  to  the  candidates  whom  I 
was  interested  for,  unless  it  was  published. 

8362.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  You  found  this  lying  on  the  table;  nobody  seeras 
to  know  anything  about  this ; you  found  it  lying  on  the  table  1 — I have  no  hesi- 
tation in  telling  you,  if  I knew,  who  put  it  on  the  table,  but  I saw  it  on  the  table. 

8363.  Did  not  Mr.  Green,  or  Mr.  Cahil,  one  of  the  secretaries,  produce  it-— 
They  might  have  produced  it  before  we  came,  but  my  recollection  is  that  I saw  it 
on  the  table  ; I know  nothing  more  about  it. 

8364.  You  say  it  was  to  be  printed ; who  wrote  it  ? — Dr.  M'Grale,  and  lie  is 

here  to  prove  it.  , , 

8365.  Was  Dr.  M'Grale  Mr.  Moore’s  agent  at  Burrishoole,  was  not  lie 
retained  ; do  not  you  know  that  he  was  retained  as  Mr.  Moore’s  agent  at  Burris- 
hoole ? — I never  heard  it. 

8366.  Was  Mr.  Sheridan  Mr.  Moore’s  agent  ? — He  was. 

8367.  And  lie  was  at  this  meeting? — He  was;  he  was  not  his  paid  agent,  lie 
acted  as  his  friend;  he  acted  in  the  booth,  I hear. 

836S.  By  the  Committee.]  He  is  not  his  paid  agent  ? — He  is  not  his  paid  agent, 
he  acted  as  his  friend,  I understand. 

8369.  The  same  as  vourself,  you  were  not  a paid  agent  ? — Certainly  not. 

8370.  Did  you  act  in  the  same  way  ? — I acted  in  a friendly  way  in  the  matter. 

I was  offered  by  the  solicitor  of  Captain  Palmer  40  guineas  to  become  his  agen  , 
but  I wonid  not  take  it.  , , , t 

8371.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Did  Mr.  Sheridan  act  as  agent  for  Mr.  Moo  , 

the  booths  do  vou  mean  ? — l heard  he  was  ; I was  not  there.  r 

S372.  What  is  Mr.  Sheridan  ?— He  is  a man  of  property;  he  is  inspector 
weights  and  measures,  and  he  is  high  constable  of  the  barony  he dives  in,  an 
has  many  other  situations  ? — At  this  meeting,  when  you  say  this  vesolu  1011 
sent  to  the  printer,  to  print  placards,  was  it  arranged  at  that  meeting 
to  be  sent  anywhere  else  to  be  printed,  besides  being  the  subject  ot  placai  s . * 

I am  not  aware  of  any.  . . j ja 

$373-  Was  not  it  at  that  same  meeting  arranged  that  it  should  be  p 
some  paper? — I really  forget  whether  there  was  any  order  made  about  it  or 

8374.  Was  there  a discussion  about  it? — No,  not  that  I am  aware  ot.  ^ 

8375.  Was  it  arranged  that  it  was  to  be  sent  to  the  “ Freeman’s  Jouina 

did  not  hear  a word  about  that.  ^ •nfor£|? 

8376.  Having  got  this  placard  and  the  resolution,  you  went  home  to  bwi 

— I did  not  go  home  that  night.  after- 

8377.  Well,  the  next  day  ? — I do  not  think  I went  home  ; I went  hom 
wards. 

8378.  Did  you  see  the  priest  ? — What  priest? 

8379.  Your  parish  priest? — I did. 

S380.  What  is  his  name? — Mulachy.  ... 

. 8381.  Did  vou  tell  him  of  this  resolution  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  1 u 

8302. 
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8382.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not?— I will  swear  that  I do  not  think  I did. 

8383.  Is  not  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  you  to  swear  that 
you  did  not? — I cannot  positively  state  whether  I did  or  not. 

8384.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Halligan  of  it  ? — I did. 

8385.  Mr.  Halligan,  the  priest?— I did. 

8386.  You  told  Mr.  Halligan,  the  parish  priest,  of  it  ? — Mr.  Halligan  is  not 
the  parish  priest. 

8387.  What  is  he? — The  curate. 

8388.  When  did  you  tell  Mr.  Halligan  of  this  resolution  ? — Well,  I think  I did; 

I cannot  say  when  I told  him  ; I know  he  saw  it  after  I produced  it  outside  the 
chapel  at  Bohola. 

8389.  What,  was  it  posted  up  outside  the  chapel? — No,  not  at  all. 

8390.  Where  did  he  see  it? — I took  it  out  of  my  pocket  when  Mr.  M ‘Manus 
called  Captain  Palmer  an  Orangeman. 

8391.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  tell  Mr.  Halligan,  the  curate,  of  this 
resolution  which  you  knew  to  have  passed,  and  had  sent  to  be  printed  before 
Sunday  the  5th  of  April  ? — I do  not  think  I did,  because  it  was  on  Saturday  that 
I came  home  late  from  Castlebar. 

8392.  Saturday  the  4th  ? — The  Saturday  before  the  nomination. 

8393.  That  is  long  before  the  5th  of  April ; that  was  before  the  29th  of 
March  ; that  is  Saturday  the  28th  of  March  l — I came  home  late  at  night  on 
the  Saturday  before  I went  to  Bohola. 

8394.  I ask  you,  whether  before  Sunday  the  5th  of  April,  you  had  not  told 
Mr.  Halligan  of  this  resolution  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  the  priests? — 
He  saw  it  the  day  1 was  at  Bohola  after  I left  the  chapel. 

8395.  On  the  29th  he  saw  it  do  you  mean  r — I do  not  recollect  the  dates  ; it 
was  the  Sunday  before  the  nomination. 

8396.  That  is  the  29th  ; where  did  he  see  it  ? — He  saw  me  produce  it  to  the 
people  to  let  them  see  that  the  clergy  did  not  consider  Captain  Palmer  was  an 
Orangeman. 

8397.  Had  not  he  seen  it  before  that  ?— I do  not  recollect  that  he  had. 

8398.  Had  it  not  been  placarded  in  the  town  of  Swinford  ? — I do  not  think  it 
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was. 

8399.  Was  it  placarded  at  all  ? — I am  not  aware. 

8400.  What  did  you  do  with  your  placards  ? — I think  they  remain  in  my 
pocket  still. 

8401.  The  whole  of  them  ?— Except  two  of  them  which  I produced  at  Bohola 
to  convince  the  people  that  Captain  Palmer  was  not  an  Orangeman  ; I was  can- 
vassing on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer. 

8402.  Did  you  and  Mr.  Halligan,  the  priest,  canvass  together  ?— No. 

8403.  Never  for  Mr.  Moore  ? — No ; I think  Mr.  Halligan  was  present  on  one 
occasion  when  I asked  one  man  at  Keltimagh  if  he  would  come  up  and  vote. 

8404.  I asked  if  you  canvassed  together  ; you  said  no ; how  came  you  to  go 
and  meet  them  at  the  voter’s  house?— We  did  not  meet  at  his  house,  we  were 
driving  on  the  same  car,  and  I met  a voter  on  the  road. 

8405.  You  and  Mr.  Halligan  r— I was  going  to  canvass. 

8406.  Were  you  not  canvassing  with  Mr.  Halligan,  the  curate  ?— No. 

8407.  Were  you  going  to  canvass?— I forget  where  I was  going;  he  happened 
to  be  upon  my  car. 

8408.  Were  you  going  to  canvass  ?- — No. 

8409.  "Where  were  you  going?— I had  been  to  Swinford  at  a meeting  of  some 


gentlemen.  _ , . . 

8410.  Did  you  canvass  with  Mr.  Halligan,  the  Catholic  curate,  during  the 
election  or  not  ? — I think  I wentlo  another  house  with  him  in  the  same  town. 

8411.  Did  you  canvass  ; you  are  an  intelligent  man  ; you  know  what  I mean  , 
did  you  canvass ; you  understand  the  question  ; did  you  canvass  with  Mr.  Halli- 
gan, the  Catholic  curate,  for  Mr.  Moore  during  the  election  ; yes  or  no  ?— No  ; 


not  lor  Mr.  Moore. 

8412.  For  whom  ; for  anybody  ?— I canvassed  for  Captain  Palmer.  _ 

8413.  Whom  did  Mr.  Halligan  canvass  for  ?— I do  not  know  whom  ne  can- 
vassed for.  1 think  he  was  at  the  door  when  I canvassed  a man  of  the  name  ot 


M'Nicholas,  in  Keltimagh.  1 »/r  tj  u- 

8414.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  you  do  not  know  whom  Mr  Ha  1- 
0.53-Sek  2.  r * 
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gan  canvassed  for  ? — I do  not ; he  always  canvassed  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captaia 
Palmer,  if  he  canvassed  at  all. 

841 5.  Did  not  he  in  your  presence  ask  voters  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  ?— He 

spoke  to  people.  _ 

8416.  Did  he,  in  your  presence,  ask  voters  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  ?— I am 
not  quite  certain ; he  asked  freeholders  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  but  not  in  my 

^8417!  Did  he  canvass  for  Mr.  Moore?— I believe  he  did. 

8418.  Did  he  not  in  your  presence? — -Not  that  I recollect,  except  what  I 

^8419.  What  is  that? — I was  driving  on  a car;  I forget  whether  he  was  riding 
on  one  side  of  me,  or  whether  he  was  on  the  car. 

8420.  He  must  have  been  on  one  side  or  the  other. — I mean  riding  along  on 
horseback  by  the  car,  or  on  the  car.  I think  he  was  present  upon  one  occasion 
when  I met  a man  on  the  road  ; I asked  him  if  he  would  vote  for  Captain 

^8421.  What  did  Mr.  Halligan  say  t.o  him  ? — I do  not  think  Mr.  Halligan 
interfered  ; but  the  man  said  he  would  do  anything  I desired. 

8422.  Did  not  Mr.  Halligan  canvass  the  voters  in  your  presence  for  Mr. 
Moore  ?' — I think  I have  given  an  answer  frequently  upon  that  subject. 

8423.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I have  sworn  it  already. 

8424. '  You  say  positively  he  did  not?— Positively,  to  my  recollection  he  did 
not. 

8425.  In  Keltimagh  was  this  placard  stuck  up  c — I am  not  aware. 

8426.  Did  you  never  see  it?— I never  saw  it  posted  there. 

8427.  Nor  put  up  in  any  way? — No. 

8428.  You  did  not? — No. 

8429.  Did  you  see  it.  there  at  all?— Well,  I do  not  know  ; 1 do  not  think  i 

did,  for  it  was  in  my  pocket;  I know  I read  it  there;  I do  not  think  lever 
showed  it  to  anybody  there.  . , . , 

8430.  How  many  priests  did  you  show  this  to? — I never  showed  it  to  tue 
priests,  except  Mr.  Halligan  saw  it  when  I produced  it  to  the  people  at  Bohola. 

8431.  Was  it  before  or  after  Mr.  Halligan  made  his  address  to  the  people  r— 

After  he  made  his  address  to  the  people.  . T , 

S432.  Seeing  that  placard  which  you  bad  printed  or  sent  to  the  printers,  1 ask, 
did  he  not  say  that  the  bishops,  the  Roman-catholic  bishops,  had  come  to  a 
resolution  that  Colonel  Higgins  should  be  opposed  at  the  ensuing  election  r 
stated  to  you  before  that  my  recollection  was,  that  he  stated  “the  clergy,  ie 
did  not  make  use  of  the  word  “ bishops.” 

8433.  This  shows  that  the  bishops  had,  does  not  it? — It  does. 

8434.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  bishops,  or  that  the  clergy;  those  are  t 

bishops  and  archbishops,  are  they  not? — They  are  clergy  too.  ....  • 

8435.  But  the  publication  to  the  people  is  the  archbishop  and  bishops,  is 

not? — It  is  so.  nLTMr 

8436.  That  being  so  on  that  placard,  I ask  you,  as  it  has  been  sworn  oy  • 

M‘ Manus,  if  this  is  not  what  he  said,  that  the  bishops,  the  Roman-c 
bishops  had  come  to  the  resolution  that  Colonel  Higgins  should  be  opposed  a 
ensuing  election  ? — That  is  not  my  recollection  of  it.  , f 

8437.  Will  you  swear  that  did  not  take  place  r — -To  the  best  of  my 

did  not ; he  did  not  speak  of  the  bishops  in  the  chapel.  , 

8438.  Did  he  out  of  the  chapel  ?— No ; I produced  the  placard  outside 

chapel.  r ti.pm  T 

8439.  What  did  you  carry  this  about  you  for? — To  make  aDy  use  of 

thought  proper.  _ „ p0_taia 

8440.  Then  you  did  make  use  of  them  ? — When  Mr.  M‘Manus  calle  P ^ 

Palmer  an  Orangeman,  I produced  them  for  that  purpose,  to  let  the  peop 
that  the  bishops  did  not  think  so.  . . ct  q^at 

8441.  There  is  nothing  in  this  resolution  about  Captain  Palmer  ; rt  JS> usejey 

all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed  to  the  rejection  of  Mi  • 
Higgins,  who  has  been  unfaithful,  and  to  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  „.°  the 
their  honest,  faithful,  and  uncompromising  supporter  in  Parliament  r_  ^ ^ 

priests  came  to  a determination  to  support  Captain  Palmer  along  with  Mr.  ^ 
and  1 wanted  to  convey  to  the  people  that,  and  I was  quite  certain  they 
take  my  word  for  it.  -phis 
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8442.  This  resolution  had  nothing  to  do  with  Captain  Palmer? — I wanted  to 
make  the  people  believe  that  it  had. 

8443.  You  read  it  out,  did  not  you  ? — I read  part  of  it. 

8444.  Did  you  read  the  resolution  ? — I think  1 did. 

8445.  Have  you  any  doubt? — I have  not. 

8446.  Had  it  any  effect  upon  them  ? — No;  because  I was  at  the  time  address- 
ing some  of  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants,  and  some  of  my  own,  and  other  people’s,  who 
I knew  were  anxious  to  support  anybody  whom  I wished  to  support. 

8447.  D that,  to  the  best  of  your  recollection,  a verbatim  copy  of  the  manu- 
script you  saw  upon  the  table? — I could  not  come  to  that  determination  ; I could 
not  state,  because  the  document  was  seen  at  the  hour  of  1 o or  1 1 o’clock  at  night, 
and  not  seen  since  by  me  ; it  would  be  hard  for  me  to  say  that  those  are  the  exact 
words. 

8448.  By  the  Committee^]  Was  there  anything  altered  in  the  original  docu- 
ment which  you  saw  upon  the  table ; any  erasure? — I know  it  was  interlined  at 
the  time  I saw  it,  and  it  seemed  to  be  rather  in  a confused  way.  There  was  an 
interlineation  in  it ; if  the  document  was  here  it  would  show  that. 

8449.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Where  is  it  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

8450.  You  sent  it  to  the  printer’s  ? — I did  not. 

8451.  At  least,  you  saw  it  go  ? — I did  not  see  it  go  ; I saw  it  prepared  to  go. 

8452.  Have  you  never  seen  it  since? — Never. 

8453.  You  never  saw  the  document  since? — Never. 

8454.  Have  you  ever  seen  that  resolution  since  ? — Never. 

8455-  Then  after  you  had  shown  that,  outside  the  chapel,  to  Mr.  Halligan,  as 
you  say,  did  you  then  read  it  to  the  people  ?— I did  not  show  it  to  Mr.  Halligan ; 
Mr.  Halligan  was  walking  away  after  he  left  the  chapel ; he  went  immediately 
after  to  eat  his  breakfast ; he  left  the  crowd. 

8456.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Halligan  never  saw  that? — I believe 

he  did.  . 

8457.  Have  you  any  doubt  he  did  r — I have  no  doubt  he  saw  me  show  it  to 

the  people.  , . , , , , 

8458.  Did  he,  outside  the  chapel,  say  that  the  bishops  had  come  to  the  reso- 
lution that  Colonel  Higgins  should -be  opposed? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  did, 
but  I believe  that  Mr.  M'Manus  spoke  to  him  outside  the  chapel ; I believe  he  did 
not  remain  two  minutes,  and  he  walked  off  to  eat  his  breakfast. 

8450  Did  he  say  no  more  in  the  chapel  than  you  have  said  ?— If  you  will  read 
to  me  what  I did  say,  I will  tell  you  whether  he  said  more  or  not,  or  if  you  ask 
me  anv  questions  I will  answer  them.  . 

8460.  Did  he  sav  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  previous  conduct  did  not  entitle  him 
to  the  confidence  of  the  people,  in  the  chapel;  that  he  had  betrayed  the  trust 
placed  in  him,  and  that  they  had  determined  to  support  Captain  Palmer,  though 
he  was  a Conservative  ? — I have  no  doubt  he  said  so.  - , „ 

S46 1 . What  did  vou  understand  him  to  mean  by  that,  they  had  determined, 
if  lie  had  spoken  of' no  resolution  of  the  bishops  ?— He  said  that  the  clerny  had 

8462.  Did  he  not  say  that  the  archbishop  and  the  other  bishops  of  the  dio- 
cese had  come  to  that  resolution  ?— I have  given  sou  my  opinion  about  that  before 
frequently,  and  I tell  you  the  same  now,  that  I do  not  believe  he  did. 

8463.  How  long  did  he  speak  in  the  chapel  ? — A few  minutes. 

S464.  When  he  came  out  of  the  chapel,  I think  you  say  he  said  nothing . I 
think  Mr.  M’Mnnus  wished  him  good  morrow,  or  something  ot  .hat  kind. 

8464.  Were  there  many  people  at  the  chapel?  Yes.  ....  , 

8466.  Were  there  many  people  outside  the  chapel,  when  you  announced  this . 
— All  that  were  at  the  chapel. 

8467.  How  many  should  you  say  ?— It  would  be  hard  to  say  hoiv  many  were  at 
the  chapel. 

8468.  Fifty,  or  too,  or  150?— Perhaps  700. 

8469.  Did  you  read  it  aloud? — I think  I did.  . . .,  1 j 

8470.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it,  that  you  read  it  aloud  1 P®  P 
have  not ; I was  interrupted  frequently  by  Mr.  Q Dowd  and  Mr. 

8471.  Did  you  read  this  resolution  aloud  to  the  people  . 1 « 5 

8472.  Did  you  read  the  whole  placard,  or  only  the  resolution  °P 

— I think  I read  the  whole  of  it. 


0.53 — Sess.  2. 
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8473.  Bv  the  Committee.]  Could  Mr.  Halligan  have  heard  you  read  it?— Ido 
not  think  he  wanted  to  hear  it  read ; I think  he  went  home  to  his  breakfast. 

8474.  Did  you  breakfast  with  him  ?— No,  I went  to  his  house  where  he 
breakfasted. 

8475.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him  there  t — INo ; he  went  to  his  break, 
fast  and  I went  among  the  people  and  canvassed  them. 

8476.  You  did  not  breakfast  with  him,  but  you  went  to  his  house  afterwards  j 
had  you  any  conversation  with  him  at  the  time  about  this  document  that  you 
had  read  to  the  people  in  the  churchyard  ?— Not  anything  in  particular  that  l'am 

If  he  had  not  heard  you  read  it,  and  he  had  not  seen  the  placard,  he 
could  not  have  known  of  the  resolution,  or  of  the  placard  at  all  then  ? — 1 do  not 
think  he  could,  unless  lie  heard  me  read  it  when  I was  reading  it  outside  the 

8^477.  Did  yon  have  conversation  with  him  after  his  breakfast  that  would  have 
shown  you  that  he  had  heard  of  it  or  not  ? — I do  not  recollect  anything  occurring 

Pa8478larMr  Edmn  James.]  Was  not  it  arranged  at  that  meeting  where  you 
were  that  a copy  of  that  resolution  should  be  sent  to  every  parish  priest  on  tie 
Sunday  ?— I did  not  hear  any  observation  made  about  it. 

8470.  That  you  will  swear  r — I will. 

S4S0.  Nothing  occurred  at  that  meeting  where  it  was  arranged  that  this  should 
be  printed,  and  That  a copy  uf  that  resolution  should  be  sent  to  every  priest;— 
Noc  that  I recollect. 

8481 . Will  you  swear  it  ? — No,  I will  not. 

8482.  Will  you  swear  that  at  that  meeting,  when  it  was  arranged  that  this 

should  be  sent  to  the  printer’s  it  was  not  arranged  that  a copy  of  it  was  to  be 
sent  to  every  parish  priest  ?— I could  not  swear  whether  it  was  or  not.  I do  not 
remember  whether  it  was  or  not.  . „ 

8483.  Do  you  know  whether  a copy  of  it  was  sent  to  every  parish  priest  r— 

I do  not  know. 

8484.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — I will. 

84S5.  Did  you  know  from  Mr.  Halligan  that  he  had  gut  one  I do  not  know 

that  he  had.  . . „ T A-A 

8486  Did  not  Mr.  Halligan  tell  you  that  he  knew  of  this  resolution  l—L  cna 
not  speak  to  Mr.  Halligan  about  the  resolution  before  the  day  I spoke  to  you 

abOUt.  „ - _ _ 1 -»r 

8487.  Do  you  live  in  Archbishop  M'Hales  diocese?— JNo. 

8488.  In  whose  ?— In  Bishop  Durcan’s.  .. „ 

8480.  1 ask  you,  at  that  meeting  again,  and  I have  a reason  for  repeatin 

question,  whether  you  will  swear,  that  at  that  meeting  it  was  not  arranged 
a copy  of  that  resolution  should  be  printed,  or  rather  shou  d he  sent  to  every 
priest?— I can  give  you  no  answer  to  that,  for  I have  no  recollection  ol  any  sucn 

arrangement  being  made.  . ^ Ti/nnrnlp  i<i 

8490.  Was  it  proposed  r— I do  not  remember  whether  it  was.  Dr.  M u 

here,  and  he  will  tell  you.  , ..Ued 

8401.  By  the  Committee.]  You  did  not  answer  the  question  that  was  asKe  , 
whether  vou  did  not  know  that  Mr.  Halligan  had  heard  of  the  resolution  ’ beta  re. 
—I  stated  that  I did  not  know  whether  he  knew  it  or  not,  for  I did  not  my 
convey  it  to  him.  . cnnT10se 

8492.  You  had  some  conversation  with  him.  Had  you  any  reason  PP 

he  had  heard  of  it  before  1—  Not  that  I now  recollect.  , 

8493.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Mr.  Halligan  is  only  the  curate,  is  he  .—we 
curate  of  two  parishes. 

8494.  Mr.  M‘Nicholas  is  the  priest,  is  he  not?— He  is. 

8495.  Did  you  see  him?— I did. 

8496.  Before  this  Sunday? — 1 j 
saw  him  that  Sunday, 

8497.  Did  you  tell  him  of  this  ? — No,  not  till  after  prayers.  on 

- « mi  III 0 T e-aa  Ilirv,  £t  all  till  I 


j him  frequently  before  this  Sunday , bit  I 


the  altar. 


8.  That  you  will  swear  ? — I did  not  see  him  : 


8499.  Will  you  swear  ihat  before  the  statement  was  made  by  Mr.  Hilhkan> 
you  did  not  tell  Mr.  M'Nicholas,  the  priest?— I will.  g500 
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8500.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  M‘Nicholas,  the  priest,  of  this  resolution  ? — He  micdit 
have  seen  it  after  mass. 

8501.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  M‘Nicholas,  the  priest,  of  this  resolution? — I believe 
.some  persons  applied  to  me  for  one  or  two,  and  I gave  them. 

8502.  Did  you  tell  the  priest  of  this  resolution  ?— No. 

8503.  Did  you  show  it  to  him  ? — I believe  he  might  have  seen  it  as  well  as 
.anybody  else. 

8504.  Did  you  show  the  priest,  Mr.  M'Nicholas,  this  resolution  ? — Not  more 
than  I showed  it  to  the  public. 

8505.  Did  you  show  it  to  him? — He  might  have  seen  it  just  as  well  as  the 
.public. 

8506.  Outside  the  chapel  ? — Yes. 

8507.  Did  you  give  him  one  of  those  placards? — No. 

8508.  "Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — Yes;  I will  swear,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  I did  not ; I will  swear  one  or  two  came  to  me  afterwards  for  copies 
of  it. 

8509.  Who  ? — A man  of  the  name  of  Sheridan  came  to  me  for  a copy. 

8510.  Did  you  give  him  one? — I did. 

8511.  What  is  Sheridan? — It  occurred  to  me  to  give  it  him  for  some  other 
purpose;  I was  asked. 

8512.  Who  is  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — Mr.  Moore’s  bailiff ; a farmer. 

8513.  Now,  I ask  you  as  to  Mr.  M‘Nicholas,  if  you  did  not  show  it  to  him? 
— I do  not  recollect  that  I did,  not  to  him  particularly,  more  than  to  the 
public. 

8514.  Did  he  hear  you  read  it? — I did  not  see  him  in  the  crowd  at  the  time  ; 

I do  not  know  whether  he  did  or  not. 

8515-  By  the  Committee .]  If  you  had  not  come  to  some  resolution  with  regard 
to  distributing  these  things,  what  was  the  object  of  having  200  copies  made? — 

I believe  they  were  intended  to  be  distributed. 

8516.  Where? — I cannot  say;  I took  10  or  12  of  them;  I intended  to 
distribute  them. 

8517.  What  makes  you  suppose  that  they  were  intended  to  be  distributed  if 
no  conversation  took  place,  or  no  decision  was  come  to  upon  the  subject;  if  no 
resolution  was  come  to  at  the  meeting  at  which  you  were  present  with  regard  to 
distributing  these  things,  what  was  the  object  of  having  200  printed  off? — 

I believe  when  they  were  ordered  to  be  printed  that  the  intention  was  to  have 
them  published ; but  I do  not  recollect  any  conversation  having  occurred  about 
their  being  distributed. 

8518.  Mr.  Edwin  James. ] Were  you  there  when  they  were  brought  back 
from  the  printer’s? — No. 

S519.  Where  did  you  get  your  10  or  12  copies? — I think  they  were  given  to 
me  by  Mr.  Sheridan. 

8520.  Before  you  left  the  town? — Yes. 

8521.  The  following  morning,  or  that  same  night? — I know  it  was  before  I 
left  the  town ; I do  not  know  whether  it  was  that  night  or  the  following 
•morning. 

8522.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  go  to  any  other  meetings  at  Castlebar  with 
Mr.  Sheridan  and  the  priests? — I attended  all  the  meetings,  mostly,  fora  fort- 
night  or  three  weeks  before  the  election ; every  meeting  almost,  from  the 
assizes  down. 

8523.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  You  were  not  at  Dr.  MTiale’s  on  the  Sunday  when 
the  original  resolution  was  passed  ? — That  happened  at  Tuam. 

8524.  You  were  not  there  ? — Of  course  I was  not ; I was  not  in  the  county  at 
all;  there  was  no  one  there  except  the  priests  and  bishops,  I believe. 

8525.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  this  resolution,  signed  “John,  Archbishop 
of  Tuam,”  had  been  passed  r — On  this  night  that  I speak  of. 

8526.  Was  that  the  first  time  it  was  produce.d? — I think  there  was  a private 
meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Castlebar;  !•  heard  the  document  was  there  produced, 
and  I believe  the  secretaries  that  appear  there,  whose  names  appear  to  that 
■meeting,  did  not  think  they  were  at  liberty  to  publish  it  without  the  consent  of 
of  Dr.  M 'Hale. 

8527.  Did  you  hear  that  Dr.  M'Hale’s  consent  had  been  given  to  it? — I do 
know  whether  it  was  or  not ; I know  that  Mr.  Sheridan,  and  Dr.  M'Grale,  and  I 
insisted  upon  having  it  published. 

0-53 — Sens.  2.  p p 3 8528.  You 
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8528.  You  thought  it  would  do  good  among  the  priests  ?— Certainly,  it  was 
our  intention  to  make  it  do  good  ; to  do  some  service. 

8529.  You  said  that  you  could  not  swear  to  Di\  M'Hale’s  handwriting  ?— 

I never  saw  him  write.  . . 

8530.  Was  not  it  stated  at  that  meeting  that  it  was  Dr.  M Hales  resolution ? 

]y[y  belief  is,  that  no  one  would  take  upon  himself,  to  publish  that  documeut 

with  Dr.  M‘Hale’s  name  to  it  if  he  did  not  think  it  was  genuine. 

8531.  Was  not  it  stated  to  be  a genuine  resolution  lying  upon  that  table  ; that 
Dr.  M‘Hale  had  signed  it  with  his  own  handwriting  ? — I believe  so. 

8532.  You  say  there  had  been  a meeting  of  the  clergy  at  Castlebar  at  which 
they  declined  to  publish  it  without  Dr.  M'Hale’s  consent? — Yes. 

8533.  How  soon  was  that  meeting  held  at  which  you  determined  to  publish  it? 
— I believe  three  or  four  days  after. 

8534.  Had  not  Dr.  M‘Hale’s  assent  been  obtained  to  the  publication  of  it?— I 
do  not  know,  but  I know  that  the  two  priests  there  at  the  time  were  opposed  to  the 
publication  of  it. 

8535.  What  did  they  say  ? —Mr.  Cahil  particularly. 

8536.  Did  Mr.  Green  object  to  its  being  published  ? — He  was  more  willing  to 
have  it  published  than  Mr.  Cahill. 

8537.  'Is  that  Mr.  Henry  Cahill  ? — I do  not  know. 

8538.  You  say  Mr.  Henry  Cahill  objected  to  it  being  published  ? — I do  not 
know  what  his  Christian  name  is. 

8539.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman  who  signs  this  ( showing  a paper  to  the 
Witness)  ? — He  is  the  curate  of  Castlebar. 

8540.  “Having  seen  a placard  posted  in  this  town  and  neighbourhood,  bearing 

the  signature  R.  A.  O’Donnell,  denying  the  authenticity  of  a resolution  adopted  by 
the  Archbishop  ofTuam  and  the  Bishops  of  Killala,  Archonry,  and  Galway;  we 
bew  to  state  that  we  hold  in  our  possession  the  autograph  of  the  following  docu- 
ment, and  that  we  vouch  for  its  authenticity.  We  remain,  your  obedient  servants, 
(signed)  Richard  Hosty,  Roman-catholic  Curate,  Patrick  Green , Roman-catholic 
Curate,  Henry  Cahill,  Roman-catholic  Curate.”  Is  that  the  same  gentleman  that 
you  say  objected  to  its  being  published  ?— Yes.  . 

8541.  Did  he  not  publicly  notify  that  they  had  in  their  possession  the  original 
autograph  ? — Not  till  after  it  was  published. 

8542.  Did  he  sign  this,  saying  that  they  had  the  original  autograph  in  their 
possession  ? — Why  "not  have  them  here  to  pro  ve  the  original  ? 

8543.  Is  that  the  same  gentleman  who  signed  ?— Mr.  Cahill  is  the  curate  of 
Castlebar.  I have  not  seen  him  write  it. 

8344.  Now  about  Dunleavy,  wliom  you  were  speaking  of  yesterdays  you 
swore  yesterday  that  you  were  coming  with  about  16  cars  from  Bohola,  and 
among  them  was  a person  of  the  name  of  Dunleavy ; had  Dunleavy  been  at 
your  bouse? — He  was.  , 

8545.  What  day  was  it;  I do  not  think  you  settled  the  day  yesterday;  that 

you  were  coming  from  Bohola  with  the  1 6 cars,  and  Dunleavy  was  on  one  0 
them? — On  the  Monday  morning,  the  first  day  of  the  polling.  . 7__ 

8546.  Did  you  know  he  had  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins . 

Never.  I never  heard  it ; when  I canvassed  him  at  Bohola,  the  Sunday  be  01 
that,  he  promised  to  vote  for  whoever  I asked  him  to  vote  for.  - 

8347.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  know  that  he  had  promised  to  vote  ror 
Colonel  Higgins  ? — I will  swear  I did  not  know  it  up  to  the  day  he  was  taken 


away. 

8548.  He  had  been  at  your  bouse? — Yes. 

854Q.  How  long  had  he  been  at  your  bouse? — He  came  on 
polling  ; be  came  on  a car  with  my  son  from  Bohola. 

8530.  Did  you  know  that  Mr.  M‘Manus  had  canvassed 


the  day  before  tie 
him  ?— I could  not 


know  it.  _ tuat 

8351.  At  the  time  he  promised  you  his  vote  did  you  learn  from  him  a 
time  that  Mr.  M*Manus  had  canvassed  him  ? — No.  I asked  him  to  vote  t e ) 
Father  Halligan  was  there.  1 walked  up  as  I did  to  the  other  freeholders 
asked  him  if  he  would  vote  with  me  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  an 


never  hesitated  ; he  said  he  would. 


8531*.  Did  you  take  him  to  the  poll? — No. 

8552.  You  and  your  son  ? — No. 

8533.  Who  took  him  t0  tlie  I cannot  tell.  py 
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8554.  Did  you  take  him  to  Swinford? — I did. 

8555.  When  he  was  brought  to  your  house  the  night  before,  was  be  drunk  ? 

— No. 

8556.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

8557.  Did  you  see  him? — I did  ; I saw  him  at  Keltimagh. 

8558.  How  did  he  get  to  your  house  the  night  before  the  polling? — The  cars 
came  from  Castlebar  to  convey  the  freeholders  the  nextmorniDg  ; they  came  into 
Keltimagh  and  he  came  in  and  took  his  seat  upon  one  of  those  cars  ; I believe  he 
went  on  one  of  them ; the  cars  were  to  be  at  my  house  at  night. 

8559.  Did  all  the  voters  stop  at  your  house  that  night? — No. 

8560.  How  many  ? — I cannot  say. 

8561.  Cannot  you  say  how  many  were  in  your  bouse?— No,  I cannot. 

8562.  It  is  not  a very  large  house,  is  it? — No. 

8563.  Where  did  they  sleep,  if  they  slept  at  all  ? — I do  not  know  ; there  were 
beds  procured  for  them  in  the  house. 

8564.  How  many  rooms  have  you  got  in  your  house  ? — Five. 

8565-  How  many  sleeping  rooms  ? — Four. 

8566.  Four  sleeping  rooms  ? — Yes. 

8567.  What  is  the  size  of  your  family  ? — I have  only  one  child  ; one  son  and 
my  wife  and  myself. 

8568.  And  the  servants  ? — 0'h  yes,  1 have  servants. 

8569.  Cannot  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  voters  stopped  in  your  house 
the  night  before  the  election? — I cannot  exactly. 

8570.  Tell  us  as  near  as  you  can? — I think  there  were  five  or  six. 

8571.  Where  were  they  ; in  what  part  of  the  house  did  they  sleep;  they  did 
not  sleep  with  you,  did  they  ? — I u deed  they  did  not 

8572.  Where  were  they  ? — I believe  there  was  some  accommodation  prepared 
for  them  in  the  house. 

8573.  But  whereabouts ; having  five  rooms  in  your  house,  do  you  mean  to  tell 
the  Committee  you  do  not  know  where  the  six  voters  slept  ? — I think  there  were 
pallets  made  for  them  in  the  parlour. 

8574.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  do  not  know  where  the 
six  voters  slept  in  your  house  ? — No  ; I did  not  care  to  see  them  at  all. 

8575.  Why  not? — I thought  it  more  prudent  not. 

8576.  How  many  were  pallets  made  up  for  in  the  parlour? — As  many  as  were 
in  it. 

8577.  But  how  many  ? — I cannot  tell  you. 

8578.  Were  there  six  or  12  slept  in  that  parlour? — I cannot  tell ; I do  not 
think  there  were  1 2. 

8579.  How  many? — I cannot  tell. 

'8580.  Did  they  sleep  in  the  parlour  ? — I heard  they  did. 

8581.  Do  not  yon  know? — I do  not. 

8582.  Where  did  you  sleep  ?— I slept  in  my  bedroom. 

8583.  Is  that  over  the  parlour? — It  is  not. 

8584.  Where  is  it  ? — At  the  other  end  of  the  house. 

8585.  Did  you  not  see  them  in  the  parlour  from  that  time  till  the  morning  ? 
-No. 

8586.  Why  not? — I did  not  care  to  see  them. 

8587.  Why  not? — I did  not  care  to  see  them. 

8588.  Had  they  anything  to  eat  and  drink?— I do  not  know;  there  was  never 
anyone  fasting  at  my  house. 

8589.  You  never  fast  ? — Never ; everybody  that  comes  there  has  plenty  to 
eat. 

8590.  Had  they  plenty  to  eat  and  drink  ? — I cannot  tell ; but  I believe  they 
must  have. 

8591.  Who  attended  upon  them? — I cannot  tell  you. 

8592.  Where  were  you  that  night  before  you  went  to  bed  t I went  to  my 
bedroom. 

8593.  At  what  time? — After  I returned  from  Kiltimagh,  about  eight  or  nine 

0,clock.  .-115 

8594.  At  what  time  did  these  gentlemen  take  up  their  pallets  m the  parlour  . 

—I  cannot  tell.  , . 

8595-  What  time  did  they  get  up  ? — I believe  about  seven  o clock. 

0.53— Sees*  *2.  p p 4 8590.  When 
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8596.  When  you  came  down  in  the  morning  where  did  you  find  them  Idj<i 
not  see  them  at  all  in  the  morning  until  they  got  on  the  cars. 

8597.  You  say  you  have  only  one  parlour  or  sitting  room ; where  did  you 
breakfast  that  morning  ? — In  my  bedroom. 

8598.  Did  you  not  breakfast  in  your  bedroom  because  the  parlour  was  allotted 
to  those  gentlemen  ? — I believe  so. 

8599.  Do  not  you  know  that  it  was  so  ?— I believe  so.  • 

8600.  Where  did  the  gentlemen,  the  freeholders,  breakfast? — I cannot  tell. 

8601.  Who  attended  upon  them? — Some  of  the  servants,  I suppose. 

8602.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you  do  not  know  how  many 
freeholders  slept  upon  pallets  in  the  parlour  that  night,  you  only  having  five 
rooms  in  your  house  r — 1 am  after  telling  the  Committee  that  I cannot. 

8603.  Will  you  fix  any  number? — I cannot. 

8604.  Why  did  you  think  it  not  right  to  have  them  there  ? — I understood  it 
was  not. 

8605.  Were  they  locked  in  ? — No,  not  one  of  them. 

8606.  The  house  was  locked,  was  not  it? — I do  not  know  whether  it  was  or 
not ; I swear  they  had  liberty,  if  they  liked  to  go,  to  go. 

8607.  Among  them  was  Dunleavy  one  ? — He  was. 

8608.  Did  his  family  come  to  seek  him  there  ? — No,  his  son  stopped  with  him 
all  night. 

8609.  Whose  son? — His  son. 

8610.  I ask  if  his  family  did  not  come  to  search  for  him  at  the  house  that 
night? — Not  to  search  for  him. 

8611.  Did  not  his  son  come  ? — No. 

8612.  Did  not  his  second  son  come  for  him  ? — No. 

8613.  Not  that  night?— No,  I did  not  hear  of  it;  not  to  my  house. 

8614.  Will  you  swear  that  his  wife  did  not  come  to  inquire  for  him  during  that 
night  r — Never. 

8615.  Thatjou  swear  to  your  knowledge  ? — Yes;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

8616.  You  did  not  tell  the  Committee,  though  I asked  you  distinctly,  who  had 
the  charge  of  these  men  sleeping  upon  the  pallets  in  your  parlour  ? — The  ser- 
vants, I believe. 

8617.  Your  son? — I am  not  aware. 

8618.  Had  your  son? — I am  not  aware  that  he  had. 

8619.  What  servants  had  the  charge  of  them  ; women  servants  do  you  mean? 
— There  were  men  and  women. 

8620.  What  men  had  the  charge  of  them  ? — I do  not  know. 

8621.  Do  you  mean  to  say  they  slept  in  your  house? — I do  not  know  whether 
they  slept  at  all  or  not. 

8622.  Did  they  pass  the  night  there  ? — I tell  you  I went  to  bed  immediately 
after  I returned  from  the  town. 

8623.  On  purpose  not  to  see  what  was  going  on  ? — I was  not  anxious  to 
see  it. 

8624.  Did  you  go  to  bed  on  purpose  to  avoid  seeing  what  was  going  on  in  your 
house  ? — It  is  likely  I might. 

8625.  Did  you  go  to  bed  on  purpose  not  to  see  what  was  going  on  in  your 
house  that  night? — I was  not  curious  to  see  it. 

8626.  Did  you  go  to  bed  on  purpose  not  to  see  it  ? — I think  I am  conveying 
something  very  close  to  that. 

8627.  I ask  you  to  answer  the  question  straightforward. — I believe  so. 

8628.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  it? — I have  not. 

8629.  You  went  to  bed  to  avoid  seeing  what  was  going  on.  How  many  cars 
came  to  your  house  in  the  morning? — Four;  I met  others  at  Keltimagh;  four 
came  direct  to  my  house  from  Castlebar. 

8630.  Cannot  you  tell  the  names  of  the  voters  who  were  at  your  house  tha 

night;  cannot  you  tell  the  Committee? — I can  tell  you  the  names  of  some  I saw 
going  from  my  house  the  next  morning.  . 

8631.  Who  were  they  ? — I saw  Dunleavy ; I saw  a man  by  the  name  of  Kelly, 

and  I saw  him  here  too;  and  I saw  a man  by  the  name  of  M'Nicholas;  I saw 
two  Mullanys.  I do  not  remember  any  others.  _ 

8632.  Was  that  M'Nicholas  whom  you  canvassed  with  Mr.  Halligan  ?— No. 

8633.  What  M£Nicholas  was  it? — He  is  a tenant  of  Lord  Lucan’s. 

8634.  Iour 
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8634.  Four  cars  will  hold  j 6 people,  will  they  not  ? — When  I got  up  to  Ivelti- 
magh  I took  up  the  others  ; I had  four  upon  each  car  going  in. 

8635*  How  many  men  started  from  your  door  that  morning  who  had  been  there 
the  previous  night;  did  not  as  many  as  1 2 or  14  voters  start  from  your  door  on 
the  cars  in  the  morning  who  had  been  at  your  house  the  previous  night? — No. 

S63 6.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

8637.  How  many  ? — I do  not  recollect  any  more  than  I said,  except  my  son. 
S638.  What  time  of  night  did  Dunleavy  come  the  previous  night? — He  came 
immediately  after  prayers,  from  Bohola,  with  my  son,  to  Keltimagh. 

8639.  Did  your  son  bring  him  to  your  house  ? — He  brought  him  from  the 
place ; from  Bohola. 

8640.  Your  son  brought  Dunleavy  from  Bohola  to  your  house  ? — To  Kelti- 
niagh,  and  lie  came  from  Keltimagh  to  my  house. 

8641.  Did  he  bring  him  to  your  house? — I cannot  say  whether  he  brought  him 
to  my  house  ; I saw  him  arrive  in  Keltimagh  from  Bohola. 

8642.  Where  did  he  come  from  ?—  From  Bohola. 

8643.  Th*s  is  the  same  man  you  were  taking  into  the  car? — Yes. 

8(144.  Were  there  any  priests  with  you  on  the  cars? — The  parish  priest  went 
on  his  own  car. 

8645.  "Were  there  any  priests  that  formed  a part  of  your  party,  and  went  in 
vour  car?-— Yes. 

8646.  Where  did  you  take  up  the  priests? — The  priest  ordered  his  own  car,  at 
bis  own  house,  at  Keltimagh. 

8647.  How  many  priests  went  with  you,  with  this  party? — There  were  two 
from  Keltimagh. 

8648.  W ho  were  they  ? — The  parish  priest  and  the  curate. 

8649.  Who  were  they  ? — Mr.  Halligan  and  Mr.  Mullarchy. 

8650.  Had  you  any  more  priests  than  those  when  you  entered  Swinford  ? — 
Yes. 

8651.  How  many  priests  had  you  with  you? — I met  Mr.  M'Nicholas  at 
Bohola. 

T^52-  H°w  many  other  priests;  how  many  priests  went  with  your  party? — 

S653 . Three? — Yes. 

8654.  That  you  swear? — Yes. 

8655.  No  more  than  three  r — No. 

8656.  Dunleavy  was  on  the  car? — Yes. 

8657.  Did  the  people  say  that  you  had  got  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  in 
Dunleavy  ? — No. 

8658.  They  did  not? — No. 

8659.  -Did  you  know  that  Dunleavy  was  a tenant  of  Mr.  Taaffe’s? — I do  not 
know  whether  he  is  a tenant  of  Mr.  Taaffe’s,  but  he  is  a sub-tenant;  he  lives 
under  Mr.  Phare. 

8660.  Did  you  know  Mr.  Taaffe  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I know' 
now  he  was. 

8661.  Did  not  you  know  it  then  ?— I heard  he  was. 

8662.  You  heard  he  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  that  Dunleavy 
was  a tenant  of  his  r — He  is  also  a tenant  of  mine. 

S663.  Had  you  expected  Dunleavy  at  your  house  that  Sunday  night? — I did 
not  expect  him  until  I saw  him  at  Keltimagh  with  my  son. 

8664.  You  did  not  expect  him  ? — Not  that  he  would  come  to  my  house, 
but  I expected  he  would  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer ; he  pro- 
mised me. 

8665.  When  your  son  brought  him  to  your  house  what  did  he  say  to  you  about 
Dunleavy? — My  son  stated  to  me  that  he  came  with  him  from  Bohola  to  vole 
tor  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer. 

8666.  How  far  is  Bohola  from  your  house? — Four  miles. 

8667.  Bohola  is  nearer  to  Swinford  than  it  is  to  your  house  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

8668.  How  far  did  he  come  out  of  his  way  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain 
Palmer  ; how  many  miles  ? — My  sou  stated  to  me,  that  he  stated  at  Bohola,  that 
be  would  be  taken  away  by  Mr.  M ‘Manus  if  he  did  not  come. 

8669.  And  therefore  he  came  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

8670.  You  did  not  expect  him? — I did  not  expect  him;  my  son  said  he 
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applied  to  him  to  have  him  removed ; he  applied  to  him  to  take  him  away,  or  he 
would  be  forced  away. 

8671.  Did  they  have  supper,  all  of  them  ?■ — I stated  before  that  I do  not  know 
what  they  had. 

8672.  I ask  you  if  you  know  that  they  had  supper  ? — I do  not  know. 

8673.  Had  they  drink? — I do  not  know. 

8674.  You  mean  to  state  that  to  the  Committee? — I told  you  before  I do  not 
think  there  was  over  a man  went  to  bed  fasting  in  my  house. 

8675.  By  the  Committee^]  When  was  Mr.  Moore’s  agent  at  Swinford? — I do 
not  think  he  had  an  agent  at  all. 

8676.  Mr.  Edwin  James.']  You  were  at  the  nomination  ? — I was. 

8677.  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  there? — I did. 

8678.  Was  he  standing  upon  the  table? — I think  there  was  a kind  of  bench  ora 
place  I think  he  was  sitting  on.  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  were  on  the  bench, 
and  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  was  in  front  of  the  bench  ; and  I thiuk  Mr.  Curley 
was  facing  Sir  Richard  O’Donneli  and  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends. 

8679.  Was  he  silting  in  what  is  used  as  the  witness  box  in  the  court?— No. 

8680.  Where  was  he  sitting  ? — He  was  sitting,  leaning,  or  standing  upon  the 
sitting  place  where  the  clerks  sit  in  the  court. 

8681.  Was  he  standing  upon  that  place? — I cannot  tell  whether  he  was 
standing  or  sitting  upon  it. 

8682.  Was  it  a conspicuous  place  in  the  court-house? — It  was. 

8683.  Did  you  observe  whether  he  had  a red  handkerchief  in  his  hand: — 
Indeed  I did  not  mind  what  coloured  handkerchief  he  had. 

8684.  Had  he  a handkerchief  in  his  band  ? — The  only  remarkable  handkerchief 
I saw  was  Dean  Burke’s. 

8685.  What  handkerchief  was  that? — It  was  an  orange-coloured  handkerchief. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

8686.  With  respect  to  the  last  answer  of  yours,  I will  take  that  first : Dean 
Burke,  I believe,  seconded  or  proposed  Colonel  Higgins? — He  did. 

86S7.  Now  go  back  to  Swinford.  When  you  say  that  Mr.  Curran  could  have 
stopped  at  Mulligan’s,  did  you  mean  by  that  that  Mulligan’s  was  an  hotel  ? — He 
accommodates  gentlemen,  I believe,  with  beds ; I know  the  officer  in  command 
stopped  at  his  house. 

8688.  Lodged  there? — He  did  sleep  there. 

8689.  By  the  Committee.]  It  is  not  an  hotel?— I do  not  think  it  is  a licensed 
one. 

8690.  A lodgi  ng-honse  ? — Yes. 

8691.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  It  is  a place  where  many  gentlemen  stop  ; you  say  the 
officer  did  ? — The  officer  stopped  there  I am  aware. 

8692.  By  the  Committee.]  But  would  a person  not  knowing  the  town  go  to  such 
a place  as  that,  or  would  he  go  to  an  hotel  ? — I think  he  was  long  enough  in  the 
town  before  the  election  to  have  procured  lodgings,  if  he  did  not  like  to  stop  at 
an  hotel. 

8693.  He  would  know  that  there  were  lodgings  there? — Yes. 

8694.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  There  are  other  lodgings  to  be  got  besides  Mulligans.' 
— I believe  there  is  scarcely  a person  in  the  town  would  not  be  glad  to  let  his 
rooms. 

8695.  As  to  Cavanagh,  you  say  you  had  employed  him  before? — Yes. 

8696.  I believe  you  filled  the  office  of  sub-sheriff  for  the  county  for  some  years? 
— I did. 

8697.  Cavanagh  is  a surveyor  ? — He  is. 

S698.  Are  you  a receiver  under  the  Court  of  Chancery? — I am.  T 

8699.  Did  you  ever  employ  Cavanagh  as  a surveyor  upon  the  estates  ? No, 
was  valuator  of  the  union  at  Swinford,  and  I employed  Cavanagh  upon  that  occa- 
sion when  I valued  the  union. 

8700.  Upon  that  occasion  you  employed  Cavanagh  as  a surveyor  ?— X dm. 

8701.  To  assist  in  the  calculations  ? — Yes. 

8702.  You  say  upon  that  account  you  were  anxious  about  the  man  ? — 1 waj£  ^ 
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8703.  And  you  wished  to  put  a stop  to  any  further  inquiries  the  election  being  Mr  J.  Jordan. 

over? — Certainly  ; 1 did  not  like  to  have  the  man  injured.  

8704.  With  regard  to  this  man  who  made  the  complaint,  you  say  you  did  not  7 July  1S57. 
see  him  at  all,  the  man  MlNicholas,  you  only  heard  that  he  made  a complaint? 

— No. 

8705.  You  were  asked  whether  a person  of  the  name  of  M ‘Nicholas  had  not 
made  a complaint? — I said  I thought  it  was. 

8706.  You  were  not  present  at  any  complaint? — No,  certainly  not. 

8707.  The  day  that  Mr.  Moore  was  at  Swinford,  you  say  you  dined  at  Dean 
Durcan’s? — I did. 

8708.  I believe  there  is  nothing  very  unusual  in  your  dining  at  Dean  Durcan’s? 

— No. 

8709.  Nor  the  curates  dining  there  either? — No  ; I have  frequently  met  them 
there  at  dinner. 

8710.  We  will  now  come  to  this  matter  at  Castlebar,  as  to  the  resolution,  you 
said  that  one  of  the  clergymen  lodges  at  Welsh’s  ? — Yes. 

8711.  Who  is  he? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill. 

8712.  Are  you  intimate  with  Mr.  Cahill  ? — I never  knew  much  about  him  up 
to  that  time.  I knew  Mr.  Cahill,  but  I was  not  very  intimate  with  him  up  to  a 
little  before  the  election. 

8713.  Upon  this  evening  you  speak  of,  I think  you  say  it  was  evening,  did 
you  go  to  Welsh’s  by  any.  arrangement,  or  did  you  walk  in  in  passing  by  ? — We 
lad  no  appointment  to  go  there. 

8714.  Did  you  go  there  to  hold  any  meeting? — No  ; we  went  to  speak  about 
matters  generally. 

871 5.  It  is  a fact  that  there  was  no  meeting? — No;  no  meeting,  except  that 
we  happened  to  go  there  and  spoke  of  matters  as  they  occurred. 

8716.  Sitting  round  this  gentleman’s  table? — Yes,  and  took  a glass  ot 
punch. 

87 1 7.  Dr.  M'Grale  was  there  ? — He  came  in  after  I was  there. 

8718.  Did  he  come  in  by  any  appointment,  or  in  consequence  of  any  appoint- 
ment made  with  you,  or  was  it  accidental  ?— He  came  in  accidentally  after  being 
out  attending  some  case  in  some  place  ; he  came  in  accidentally. 

8719.  1 believe  Dr.  M'Grale  is  a dispensary  doctor  ? — He  is.  _ 

8720.  This  resolution  that  has  been  spoken  of  you  saw  in  the  room  ? — 

8721.  I think  you  said  that  the  clergymen,  Mr.  Cahill  and  Mr.  Green,  ob- 
jected to  its  publication  ?—  Mr.  Cahill  particularly,  I thought,  seemed  to  me  to 


have  an  objection. 

8722.  That  it  should  be  published  ? — Yes.  , 

8723.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  M'Grale,  and  yourself  considered  that  for  election 
purposes  it  ought  to  be  published? — Certainly  ; I would  make  use  of  any  docu- 
ment I thought  would  carry  the  election  for  my  friend  at  the  time. 

8724.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  Mr.  Sheridan  there  before  you  1 — Mr.  Sheridan 
and  I went  together,  and  Dr.  M'Grale  came  after  in  the  course  of  some  time. 

8725.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Was  that  the  first  that  you  heard,  or  that  you  had  seen, 

of  this  resolution  r — Certainly.  , c . 

8726.  That  was  the  first  time?— The  first  time  I ever  saw  or  heard  of  it. 

8727.  You  never  saw  it  in  print  before  that?— I never  saw  it  in  any  shape 

before  that.  . . ..  , 

8728.  What  I mean  by  that  is,  you  never  saw  anything  purporting  to  be  a copy 

of  that  in  print? — Certainly  not.  . 

8729.  Dr.  M'Grale  prepared  that  placard,  sitting  there  ; wrote  it  himself  .— 

He  did.  _ , . . , 

8730.  You  spoke,  awhile  ago,  of  that  resolution ; I want  to  have  it  clear  and 
distinct;  was  it  this  resolution  at  the  foot,  signed  by  the  bishops,  that  Dr.  M Grate 
prepared,  or  was  it  the  heading  ?-The  heading ; I know  he  wrote  the  heading. 

8731.  You  kuow  he  wrote  the  heading  to  it  ? Yes.  , 

8732.  And  that  having  been  written  it  was  sent  to  the  printer  s ; by  whom  r— 

It  was  agreed  upon  there  to  have  it  sent  to  the  printer  s.  . . . . 

8733.  By  Mr.  Sheridan  ?— We  insisted  upon  it;  the  laymen  insisted  upon  its 
going  to  the  printer’s. 

8734.  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  M'Grale,  and  yourself  r Yes. 
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8735.  And  accordingly  it  was  sent  ? — Yes. 

8736.  Had  either  of  the  Roman-catholic  clergymen  in  the  room  anythin" 
to  do  with  writing  the  heading  to  this  placard? — No;  Dr.  M'Grale  wrote  it 
himself. 

8737.  You  got  about  a dozen  of  them  after  ? — Yes. 

8738.  And  as  far  as  your  memory  serves  you,  there  were  one  or  two  of  those 
you  gave  away  ? — I think  about  three  I gave  away,  not  more ; I think  the  rest 
remained  in  my  pocket  since. 

8739.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  saw  this  posted  anywhere  in  the  town  of 
Castlebar,  or  anywhere  else  (exhibiting  a placard)'*.—  I might  have  seen  it  in 
Castlebar. 

8740.  After  that  had  been  printed  did  you  see  that  placard,  or  one  like  it 
posted  in  the  town  of  Castlebar  ( handing  a placard  to  the.  Witness,  headed  “ People 
of  Mayo  Beware")? — I saw  a placard  signed  R.  A.  O’Donnell;  I cannot  sav 
whether  this  is  the  one,  something  purporting  to  be  like  that. 

8741.  By  the  Committee.']  Is  that  signed  R.  A.  O’Donnell? — Yes,  that  very 
one  is;  I saw  one  like  that  posted. 

8742.  You  saw  one  like  that  posted  with  R.  A.  O’Donnell  at  the  foot  of  it'- 

Yes. 

8743.  Where  did  you  see  it  posted  ? — I saw  it  posted  upon  a gate  close  to  the 
Infirmary  at  Castlebar. 

8744.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Was  it  after  that  had  been  agreed  to  and  printed,  that 
you  saw  it? — It  was. 

[The  same  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows :] 

“People  of  Mayo  ! Beware  ! Of  the  false  and  slanderous  letters  and  placards,  that  are 
being  disseminated  among  you,  purporting  to  be  signed  by  some  of  the  Catholic  bishops; 
but  are  in  reality  forged  ! Instruments’!  And  the  petty  and  miserable  contrivances  of  a 
weak  and  avowed  enemy  of  ihe  people  of  Mayo ! ! JR.  A.  O’  Donnell." 


8745.  You  took  some  of  your  placards  with  you,  and  you  produced  one  at  the 
chapel  ? — Outside  the  chapel. 

8746.  Did  you  produce  that  until  Mr.  M‘Manus  had  called  Captain  Palmer 
an  Orangeman? — Certainly  not. 

8747.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  contradicting  him? — He  and  Mr.  O’Dowd 
both  called  Captain  Palmer  an  Orangeman,  and  then  I produced  that  to  contra- 
dict that  statement. 

8748.  What  Mr.  O’Dowd  was  that? — Mr.  Tom  O’Dowd. 

S749.  Is  he  the  gentleman  that  was  sworn  in  as  one  of  the  deputy-sheriffs?  — 
I think  he  was  deputy-sheriff  at  Erris. 

87.50.  With  respect  to  canvassing,  you  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Halligan ; 
let  me  understand,  you  have  said  you  were  going  towards  Keltimagh  on  a car? — 
Leaving  Keltimagh. 

8751.  You  do  not  recollect  whether  Mr.  Halligan  was  riding  on  the  car,  or  on 
horseback? — I do  not  recollect  whether  he  was  riding  on  the  car,  or  riding  on 
the  other  side  of  my  car. 

8752.  Did  you  go  out  to  canvass  bv  yourself?— I happened  accidentally  to 
meet  Pat  Moran,  a freeholder,  and  I canvassed  him  for  Captain  Palmer. 

8753-  Did  you  go  out  with  Mr.  Halligan  to  canvass  Pat  Moran  ? — We  were  Dot 
going  to  canvass  at  all  upon  this  occasion. 

8754.  You  had  not  agreed  with  Mr.  Halligan  to  go  to  canvass  along  with  him, 
was  that  the  fact? — Certainly  not. 

8755-  Was  that  the  case  also  with  respect  to  another  voter  at  Keltimagh,  where 
you  say  you  also  canvassed  a voter  in  his  presence  ? — Certainly ; we  had  no 
arrangement  to  go  and  canvass  anybody  at  any  time ; I always  considered  I had 
as  much  influence  myself  in  that  locality  as  either  of  the  priests,  and  I think  I 
had. 

8756-  Now  come  to  the  question  about  the  voters  at  your  house ; you  can- 
vassed for  Captain  Palmer? — I did. 

8757.  Did  you  threaten  anybody  to  oblige  them  to  vote  for  Captain  Palmer: 
— I should  be  very  sorry  to  do  any  such  thing,  nor  would  I have  the  slightest 
animosity  to  him  if  he  voted  for  anybody  else.  I have  never  since  upbraided 
him  for  the  way  he  voted. 

8758.  You 
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8758.  You  have  stated  that  you  did  not  wish  to  see  those  persons  at  your 

house?— I have. 

8759.  For  "hat  purpose  was  if.  )'ou  did  not  wish  to  see  those  people? — I did 
not  wish  to  know  whether  they  were  treated  there,  or  whether  they  were  not; 
whether  they  were  treated  there  or  not  I do  not  know. 

8760.  By  the  Committee .]  At  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

8761.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Whether  they  had  meat  and  drink  or  not? — I do  not 
know  whether  they  had  or  not.  I know  they  were  there. 

8762.  Bv  the  Committee.]  Did  you  order  them  to  get  anything? — I made  no 
order  whatever. 

8763.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  say  they  were  not  locked  in? — I state  they  were 
not  locked  in. 

8764.  Could  those  men  have  left  the  house,  so  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  if 
they  wished  ? — They  could  ; and  they  need  not  come  at  all  if  they  did  not  wish  ; 
but  they  asked  for  protection,  and  they  were  brought  there,  and  that  is  the 
whole  of  it. 

8765.  Did  you  direct  anybody  to  control  those  men,  or  confine  them,  or  keep 
them  at  your  house  ? — Certainly  not. 

8766.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  were  those  ail  willing  agents  to  come  to  your 
house? — They  were:  they  asked  me  to  take  them,  to  get  them  brought  to  some 
place,  that  they  would  be  protected. 

8767.  How  do  you  mean  to  be  protected  ? — For  fear  they  would  be  taken  away 
bv  the  other  party,  and  I know  that  there  were  many  of  them  that  were  threatened 
by  this  man  Cavan agh. 

8768.  Mr.  O'Malley.]  Were  you  present  ? — I beard  my  wife  say  that  one  of 
them  came  to  the  place. 

8769.  Did  you  hear  him  ? — The  voter  was  not  present,  but  I heard  Cavanagh 
say  he  would  deprive  the  children,  the  sous,  of  the  strips  they  had  if  they  did 
not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  that  this  was  not  evidence. 

8770.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Will  you  tell  the  Committee  as  to  those  voters  that 
came  in  ; had  they  promised  you  their  votes  before  ? — Certainly. 

8771.  They  had? — Certainly;  they  told  me  most  particularly  that  whoever 
I voted  for,  no  matter  who  it  was,  that  they  would  vote  with  me. 

8772.  In  answer  to  my  learned  Friend,  Mr.  James,  you  said,  as  to  those  voters 
in  your  house,  that  men  and  women  attended  them  ? — Yes 

8773.  Do  you  mean  servants  ? — Servants  in  my  house. 

8774.  One  word  as  to  Cavanagh,  at  Swi'nford  ; when  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate was  present,  and  the  question  was  asked  about  the  firing,  I thins  you  said 
that  Cavanagh  said  he  had  fired  in  his  own  defence;  is  that  correct? — It  is 
quite  correct ; he  said  he  had  got  a slap  from  somebody,  and  he  fired  in  his  own 
defence. 

8775.  Did  he  ever  deny  that  he  had  fired  at  all  ? — He  did  not  deny  it  at  al! ; 
I believe  the  stipendiary  magistrate  regretted  that  he  acknowledged  it ; I swear 
that. 

8776.  Let  us  understand  clearly  about  the  court-house  at  the  nomination ; 
where  the  judge  sits,  was  the  place  occupied  by  the  high  sheriff? — Yes. 

8777.  And  immediately  behind  him,  I believe,  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends ; 
were  his  friends  standing  upon  the  bench,  and  around  the  high  sheriff'?— 
Yes. 

8778.  Is  there  immediately  under  the  bench  a desk  t — There  is  a table. 

8779.  And  a desk  where  the  clerk  of  the  crown  sits  at  the  assizes? — Yes. 

8780.  Is  that  the  desk  you  allude  to,  where  you  say  Mr.  Curley  was  standing  r 
—I  think  Mr.  Curley  was  leaning  on  that  desk  fronting  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell, 
who  was  in  front  of  the  desk,  turned  to  the  high  sheriff,  and  to  Colonel  Higgins  s 
friends. 

8781.  Do  you  remember  Dean  Burke  speaking? — I do. 

8782.  Do  you  remember  whether  or  not  Mr.  Curley  stood  up  and  tried  to  get 
a hearing  for  Dean  Burke? — He  asked  the  people  to  be  quiet,  for  they  could  not 
expect  to  get  a hearing  for  Mr.  Moore  unless  they  gave  all  Colonel  Higgins’s 
friends  a hearing,  and  so  did  Dean  Costello. 

o-53— Sess.  2.  Q.  Q.  3 S”83’ 
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8783.  By  the  Committee.]  Had  they  any  authority  there,,  that  they  should  get 
up  and  speak  ? — No. 

7 July  1857.  8784.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Do  you  know  whether  Mr.  Curley  is  a voter  or  not  ? 

— I do  uotknow. 

8785.  Or  Dean  Costello  ?— I do  not  know. 

8786.  They  are  not  in  your  barony  ?— No. 

8787.  Will  you  tell  the  Committee,  did  Mr.  Curley  act  as  fugleman  upon  that 

occasion  to  get"  the  people  to  groan  ? — No  ; I saw  nothing  remarkable  in  his 
conduct,  except  that  he  joined  whenever  there  was  a cheer;  he  joined  as  well  as 
anybody  else.  , 

8788.  As  anybody  else  in  the  court  did  t — 1 es. 

S7S9.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  he.  give  the  time  for  the  cheering  when  it  ought 
to  take  place,  and  when  it  ought  not  to  take  place  ? — I believe  the  custom  is 
generally  at  elections,  that  when  a speaker  is  speaking,  he  is  cheered  when  he 
makes  use  of  sentiments  that  are  liberal,  or  that  the  people  approve.  At  that 
time  I believe  he  was  joining  as  well  as  the  others.  I saw  nothing  particular  in 
his  conduct.  . 

8790.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Did  you  see  anything  remarkable  iu  his  conduct  beyond 
the  persons  around  the  high  sheriff,  and  in  the  galleries?  Nothing  ; I never  saw 
so  quiet  an  election  in  all  my  life.  I thought  there  was  nothing  in  it  at  all  that 
anybody  would  consider  was  anything  more  than  it  they  were  proposing  a poor- 
law  guardian  ; it  was  unusually  quiet. 

8791.  Mr.  O'Malley  (through  the  Committee ).]  How  many  servants  have  you 
ordinarily  in  your  house,  and  what  are  their  capacities,  residing  in  your  house.' 
There  are  three  servant  maids  ; there  is  the  gardener,  there  is  the  ploughman,  and 
there  are  two  servant  men. 

8792.  What  are  they  ?— One  drives  my  car,  and  the  other  attends  to  my  horses. 

8793.  Living  in  the  house  ? — Living  in  my  house. 

8794.  Living  in  this  house  with  five  rooms,  ordinarily  living  in  the  house  . 1 
have  a barrack-room,  and  there  are  three  or  four  beds  in  which  the  servant  men 
sleep,  in  the  barrack-room  ; there  are  three  or  four  beds. 

8795.  In  the  house  ?— In  the  house. 

8796.  Where  do  the  maid  servants  sleep  ? — The  maid  servants  have  a place 
allotted  to  themselves. 

8797.  There  are  four  bed-rooms  altogether? — Four  bed-rooms;  sometimes 

w hen  there  is  a crowd  in  the  house  there  are  pallets  made  for  some  of  the  servant-, 
in  the  kitchen.  , 

8798.  Is  there  a kitchen  besides  the  parlour  ? — Yes  ; and  a pantry,  and  ot  er 

small  places.  , 

8799.  By  the  Committee.]  With  reference  to  these  men  that  you  had  at  \ our 

house  and  took  off  the  next  morning,  had  you  a military  escort  for  them,  or  a 
police  escort  r — No ; on  elections  of  this  kind,  I think  I am  pretty  populai  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  I did  not  see  that  an  escort  was  required. 

8800.  You  were  popular  ? — I think  so.  . 

8801.  In  your  own  district;  but  if  they  were  going  beyond  the  district  0 >our 

t own  popularity  would  they  have  been  safe  without  an  escort? — They  appeare 

be  quite  safe,  they  got  to  S win  ford.  ... 

8802.  At  this  meeting  where  this  placard  was  drawn  up,  had  you  beenta  o 

about  it  before  Dr.  M‘Grale  came  in? — I do  not  think  we  had  ; T do  not  tun 
we  spoke  about  it  till  Dr.  M‘Grale  came  in.  , . ^ 

8803.  Had  you  not  spoken  about  it  to  Mr.  Sheridan  before  he  came  in  • » 

I knew  nothing  about  it.  . v 

8804.  Had  you  been  talking  to  Mr.  Sheridan  about  election  matters  ( 1 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Edmund  Henry  Jordan  is  called  in  ; and  having  been  sworn,  is  Examined  by 
Mr.  Buchanan , as  follows  : 


Mr.  H.  H.  Jordan. 


8805.  I believe  you  are  the  son  of  the  last  witness? — I am. 

8806.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Bushfield. 

8807.  Are  you  a freeholder  of  the  county  Mayo? — I am. 


8808.  Are 
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8808.  Are  you  in  the  militia  ? — I am.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jordan. 

8809.  What  regiment? — The  North  Mayo.  — 

8810.  Is  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  regiment? — It  is.  7 July  1857. 

881 1.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — I did. 

8812.  Whom  did  you  vote  for  ? — Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore. 

8813.  Did  you  take  any  interest  in  the  last  election  for  either  of  the  candi- 
dates?— No,  not  much  ; a little  for  Mr.  Palmer. 

8814.  Were  you  canvassed  by  him,  or  anybody  for  him? — No. 

8815.  Were  you  canvassed  by  Mr.  Moore? — No. 

881 6.  Nor  anybody  for  him  ? — No. 

8817.  Were  you  canvassed  by  anybody  on  the  part  of  Colonel  Higgins  r — 


I was. 

8818.  Who  is  he? — Thomas  William  Kelly. 

SS 1 9.  He  is  an  attorney? — Yes. 

8820.  Do  you  recollect  being  in  Sw inford,  the  Tuesday  before  the  election  r 
—I  do. 

8821.  Was  Mr.  Moore  there? — Yes,  he  was. 

8822.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  street  ? — I did. 

8823.  Can  you  tell  me  who  was  along  with  him  ? — I saw  Mr.  Durcan  there  ; 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Durcau ; the  Rev.  Mr.  Coglan,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  I saw 
there. 

S824.  Mr.  Curran  ?— Yes. 

8825.  Did  you  walk  down  the  town? — Yes. 

8826.  Were  there  other  persons  present  ? — There  were  ; I cannot  tell  all  that 


were  there. 

8827.  Were  there  others  of  Mr.  Moore’s  supporters  present  ?— 1 here  were. 

8828.  A number  of  other  people  r — A number  of  other  people. 

8829.  Do  you  recollect  being  opposite  Corney’s  hotel,  and  anything  occurring  ? 

—Yes,  I do.  I recollect  when  Mr.  Mocre  was  passing  by  Corney’s  hotel,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Eames'  son 

8830.  Did  you  see  Mr.  O’Dowd  there  ?— No,  not  at  that  time. 

8831.  Mr.  Eames,  I believe,  is  a protestant  clergyman  ?— He  is ; I saw  his  son 
there,  and  a great  many  more  people  at  Corney’s  hotel:  I heard  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Eames’  sun  and  several  more  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  at  Cornev  s hotel, 
when  Mf.  Moore  was  passing  by  huzzaing  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  groaning  tor 

8832°°  Did  Mr.  Moore  do  anything,  or  say  anything  ?— Mr.  Moore  took  off  his 
hat,  and  told  the  people  not  to  mind  them. 

8333.  Was  Mr.  O’Dowd  amongst  them? — Not  at  that  time;  I did  not  see 

him  there ; I saw  Mr.  Cavendish,  the  attorney,  there 

8834.  When  you  came  again,  did  you  see  Mr.  O Dowd  there  .-Mr.  Moore 
went  to  canvass  round  the  town,  and  when  he  was  coming  back  by  Cor ncy  s hotel, 
Mr.  O’Dowd  was  making  a speech,  speaking  to  the  people,  telling  them  that  no 
person  ought  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  and  asking  them  what  good  he  did  for  the 

country;  some  words  to  that  effect.  . , . T 

8835.  I think  you  saw  him  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff,  at  Cast.ebar  1 did. 

8836.  Did  they  hear  Mr.  Moore  very  patiently  ?— The  people  stood  there,  and 
there  were  some  people  shouting  for  Colonel  Higgins  there. 

8837.  What  did  Mr.  Moore  say  to  the  people  V-Mr.  Moore  told  the  peop  e 
not  to3  mind  him,  to  come  on  ; some  of  the  people  offered  to  go .back  to  the ; people 


on,  and  Mr.  Moore  went  on  with  hie  canvass 

88 38.  IlVyou  see  anybody  struck  in  the  crowd  ?— Yes  ; when  we  were  pass- 
ing  by,  Isaw  a man  knocked  down  by  one  Gavahan.  p , 

8839/ Was  the  man  that  was  knocked  down  on  the  side  of  Mr.  Pal^  °r  J 
whose  side  ?— The  man  that  was  knocked  down,  his  father  was  a vote!  in  the 
county  Mayo,  and  he  was  a tenant  of  Mr.  Moores.  _ . f 

8840.  Was  the  man  favourable  to  Mr.  Moore  r He  is  a 

‘ 8841s;  Did  YOU  pass  the  hotel  a second  time?-When  the  People  were  going  to 
strike  them,  I told  them  not  ; I brought  them  away  up  to  Mr*  Moore  and  he 
went  up  as  far  as  the  court-house,  and  then  he  returned  back  aga  , 
one  of  the  stipendiary  magistrates  in  the  street.  You 
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S842.  You  met  Mr.  Curran? — Yes. 

8843.  Did  Mr.  Curran  speak  to  Mr.  Moore  ? — He  did. 

8844.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  it  was  better  ; I cannot  remember  the  exact 
words ; he  said  something  about  that  the  people  ought  to  be  very  quiet,  and  Mr 
Moore  said  he  thought  they  were,  and  I saM  I thought  the  people  were  very 
quiet;  they  never  struck  anyone,  and  in  passing  by  the  hotel,  I thought  that 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  had  no  right,  to  come  out  and  strike  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
tenants;  some  words  to  that  effect,  I cannot  say  the  exact  words. 

8845.  Was  Mr.  Ivor  present  at  the  time  ? — I am  not  sure  whether  he  was  or 
not;  I think  he  was. 

8846.  Did  you  see  a Roman-catholic  clergyman  present  at  the  time? — I did- 
I saw  two  Roman-catholic  clergymen  present  at  the  time. 

8S47.  Did  you  see  either  of  them  strike  the  people  with  a stick? — No;  I saw- 
no  man  strike  any  people  that  time,  nor  afterwards  ; the  two  clergymen  told  the 
people  to  be  very  quiet,  and  Mr.  Moore  told  the  people  not  to  strike  a blow,  but 
they  might  screech  what  they  pleased  ; on  no  account  to  strike  a blow. 

S84S.  Do  you  remember  being  at  Keltimagh  on  Thursday  the  2nd  of  April  ? 
— I remember  passing  by  the  hotel  door  again,  going  back  to  where  we  came. 

8849.  Upon  this  second  occasion,  passing  Corney’s  hotel,  what  occurred ? — 
Mr.  O'Dowd  was  speaking  again  to  the  people  ; lifting  up  his  finger  and  point- 
ing at  us  passing  by. 

8S50.  That  was  the  deputy  sheriff? — Yes. 

8851.  Had  he  any  people  about  him  at  the  time  ? — He  had  ; I saw  several 
voters  there  too. 

8852.  Did  they  hoot? — They  all  hooted,  and  there  was  water  dashed  out 
upon  us  as  we  were  passing  the  hotel. 

8853.  Now  go  on  to  Keltimagh  ; were  you  at  Keltimagh  on  Thursday  the 
2nd  of  April  r — I was. 

SS54.  Do  you  remember  seeing  Archdeacon  Coglan  there? — I do. 

8855.  Were  you  in  the  town  before  him,  or  was  he  there  before  you  ? — I was 
in  the  town  before  him. 

S856.  Did  you  see  him  drive  in? — No;  I did  not  see  him. drive  in ; but  I 
saw  him  outside  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halligan’s  door,  in  a car,  just  after  coming  in. 

8857.  Was  your  father  along  with  Archdeacon  Coglan? — No,  not  at  that 
time. 

8858.  Do  you  remember  any  occasion  on  which  your  father  was  along  with 
Archdeacon  Coglan  ? — I do. 

SS59.  Did  Archdeacon  Coglan  address  the  people  ? — He  did. 

8860.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  something  that  they  were  all  aware  about 
the  election ; that  they  knew  there  were  three  candidates ; he  told  them  who 
they  were,  and  he  asked  them  to  support  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 

8861.  Did  you  see  a person  of  the  name  of  Cavanagh  there  ? — I did. 

8862.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins? — I saw  him  canvassing  for 
Colonel  Higgins  ; lie  did  not  vote. 

8863.  Was  he  present  when  Mr.  Coglan  was  speaking  ? — He  was. 

SS64.  Was  there  any  interruption  to  Mr.  Coglan  ? — Mr.  Coglan  was  hardly 
allowed  to  speak  at  all. 

8865.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Joseph  Browne? — I do. 

8866.  He  is  a gentleman  residing  near  Keltimagh  ? — He  lives  in  the  barony  of 
Costello. 

8867.  Did  you  hear  him  offer  any  interruption? — I did  frequently. 

8868.  Was  he  amongst  the  crowd?— He  was,  and  a man  named  Ambrose 
Lavin,  and  Pat  Lavin,  of  Keltimagh,  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

S8G9.  Lavin  was  a witness  examined  the  other  day? — I do  not  know  if  he  was 
examined  ; I saw  him  outside  in  the  gallery. 

8870.  Did  you  after  that  see  your  father  in  company  with  Archdeacon  Coglan 
addressing  the  people? — I did. 

8871.  Did  you  recollect  your  father  saying  anything  to  the  people? — No;  he 
went  and  introduced  Mr.  Coglan  to  them  ; that  is  all  I heard  him  say. 

8872.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  to  the  people  himself? — No  ; I do  not  think  he 
did  say  anything  more  than  I have  told  you. 

8S73.  At  the  time  you  were  present  you  did  not  hear  him  say  anything- 
— No. 

8874*  Did 
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8874.  Did  you  see  Cavanagh  canvassing  for  any  voters? — I did.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jordan. 

8875.  Who  do  you  recollect  he  canvassed  ?— I recollect  he  came  to  the  house  

of  one  John  M'Nicholas,  of  Keltimagh,  a freeholder  of  the  county  Mayo.  7 July  1857. 

8876.  Did  he  find  M‘Nicholas  in  ? — M‘Nicholas  asked  me 

8877.  Did  he  find  M‘Nicho!as  in  ? — He  did. 

8878.  Did  he  speak  to  M ‘Nicholas  in  your  presence  ? — He  did. 

8879.  What  did  he  say? — He  told  M'Nicholas  if  ever  he  voted  for  Moore  or 
Palmer,  that  his  landlord,  Mr.  Dean,  would  dispossess  his  mother. 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  that  this  had  not  been  opened  by  Mr.  Montague 
Smith  as  a counter  case  against  the  petitioners,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
gone  into. 

Mr.  Buchanan  contended  that  he  had  a right  to  show  that  he  was  an 
agent. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  Mr.  Buchanan  had  no  right  to  show  anything 
that  the  opening  speech  did  not  indicate. 

88S0.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  Were  you  in  Castlebar  the  day  of  the  nomination? — 

I was. 

8881.  Have  you  been  at  any  previous  nominations? — I have;  two. 

8882.  At  Colonel  M*A1  pin’s  ? — I was  at  Colonel  Higgins’s  nomination  when 
he  was  returned  first ; the  first  election  for  Mayo. 

8883.  Colonel  Higgins’s  election  in  1850? — I do  not  know  the  date. 

8884.  That  was  the  contest  with  Mr.  Butt  ? — Yes. 

8885.  And  you  were  also  at  Colonel  M'Alpin’s  election  ? — I was. 

8886.  Was  the  town  of  Castlebar  as  quiet  at  the  last  election  as  upon  either  of 
those? — On  my  oath,  l never  saw  Castlebar  half  so  quiet  as  it  was  on  the  last 
election. 

8887.  By  the  Committee.']  How  old  are  you ; what  is  your  age  ? — I do  not 
know  exactly  my  age. 

8888.  About? — I think  it  was  about  20. 

8889.  Do  you  remember  anything  of  an  election  which  took  place  in  the  year 
1850?— I do. 

8890.  Distinctly? — Distinctly;  and  I recollect  an  election  before  that. 

8891.  Mr.  Buchanan^]  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  Castlebar? — 

I was. 

8892.  Have  you  relatives  residing  in  the  town? — I have. 

8893.  Were  you  in  the  court-house  at  the  nomination? — I was. 

8894.  Did  you  hear  Captain  Brabazon  speak  upon  that  occasion  ?— I did,  and 
Sir  Richard  O’Donnell. 

8895.  Was  that  speech  very  complimentary  to  Mr.  Moore,  or  not  ? — No ; I 
think  not.  . 

8896.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Lee,  the  conducting  agent  for  Mr.  Palmer? — I do. 

8897.  Do  you  know  the  high  sheriff.  Captain  Higgins? — I do. 

8898.  Were  you  present  when  Mr.  Lee  made  any  application  to  the  high  sheriff? 

— Colonel  Cree  ; I was  bv  when  he  made  the  application  to  him. 

8899.  Did  he  make  any  application  with  regard  to  the  barony  of  Tirawley  ? — 

He  asked  to  have  two  deputy  sheriffs  in  the  barony  of  Tirawley. 

8900.  Did  he  grant  the  application  ? — No. 

8901.  He  refused  it  ? — -He  did. 

8go2.  Now  I come  to  the  question  of  Dunleavy ; do  you  know  a voter  of  the 
name  of  Michael  Dunleavy  ? — I do  ; he  is  a tenant  of  my  father  s. 

8903.  With  respect  to  Dunleavy,  when  did  \ou  see  him  first  ? First  I saw 
Dunleavy  on  the  Saturday  previous  to  the  election. 

8904.  Where  did  you  see  him?— I saw  him  on  the  street  of  Bohola;  Mr. 

M'Manus  was  by  ; he  saw  him  loo;  he  was  there. 

8905.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  him? — Yes.  Mr.  M ‘Manus  was  in  the 

street;  some  people  told  me  that  Mr.  M ‘Manus  was  wanting  him  to  go  with 
him  to  Swinford,  and  I came  up  and  told  Dunleavy  not  to  go  with  him  to  Swra- 
ford.  Mr.  MfManus  will  remember  this  himself.  ■ 

8906.  Do  you  know  whether  Dunleavy  is  a tenant  of  your  fathers  ?— I know 
he  is.  I told  him  not  to  go.  I told  him  to  go  home  with  his  wife,  and  to  stay 
at  home  until  he  would  so  in  on  Monday  with  me  to  vote. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  R a s9°7-  Did 
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8007.  Did  you  canvass  him? — I did. 

8908.  For  whom? — For  Captain  Palmer;  and  I asked  him  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Moore. 

8909.  What  did  Dunleavy  do?— I came  down  to  Bohola  on  the  Sunday 
previous  to  the  first  day  of  polling  in  Swinford.  to  see  Miles  Jordan,  Captain 
Palmers  agent. 

8910.  By  the  Committee .]  Is  he  a relation  of  yours  ?— He  is  an  uncle  of  mine; 
to  ask  him  what  time  would  the  voters  go  in,  or  how  would  they  go  in  to  Swin- 
ford, and  he  told  me  that  it  was  arranged  that  they  would  go  round  by  Bohola, 
and  I told  Dunleavy  then  to  go  home,  and  his  son  told  me  he  was  afraid  to  go 
home ; he  was  afraid  he  would  be  taken  away  by  Mr.  M ‘Manus,  or  by  some 
of  Colonel  Higgins’s  people  ; Ambrose  Lavin,  or  some  others  ; then  there  were 
cars  coming  out" from  Castlebar  to  bring  the  freeholders  next  day  ; any  of  those 
that  had  not  a conveyance  to  bring  them  in  to  Swinford  to  vote ; and  Dun- 
leavy’s  son  said  he  might  as  well  go  up  with  me,  and  the  son  himself  went  in  one 
of  the  cars  up  to  my  father’s  house. 

8911.  Did  Dunleavy  go  on  one  of  the  cars  to  your  father  s? — He  did. 

8912.  Did  he  remain  there  that  day  and  night? — It  was  on  the  Sunday  he 
went  up  ; he  remained  there  till  next  morning. 

8913.  Did  he  go  in  along  with  other  voters,  on  the  cars  with  you?— He  did; 
Mr.  Ormsby  and  Colonel  Cree  were  in  before  us,  just  on  before  us. 

8914.  Were  you  on  the  car  with  Dunleavy  ? — No  ; I was  in  the  first  car,  and 
Dunleavy  was  just  behind  me. 

8915.  On  the  car  behind  you  ? — On  the  car  behind  me. 

8916.  Where  did  vou  drive  to  when  you  came  in  r — I remember  when  I first 
came  into  the  town,  several  people  came  on  to  meet  us ; some  people  came  on  to 
meet  us  on  the  road  ; they  told  us  there  was  a great  mob  in  the  town  belonging 


to  Mr.  Strickland.  . 

8917.  Who  is  Mr.  Strickland?- — He  is  the  agent;,  I believe,  to  Lord  Dillon. 

8qi8.  Do  you  know  if  he  was  a supporter  of  Colonel.  Higgins?  I know  he 
was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  because  I saw  him  bringing  up  the  people  to 
the  poll ; another  person  then  came  out,  to  tell  us  to  come  up  to  the  court-house 
door,  a man  that  I never  saw  before  or  after ; he  told  us  we  were  ordered  to  come 
up  to  the  court-house  door,  and  on  coming  up  to  the  court-house  door  I came  on 
with  the  first  car ; I think  there  were  10  or  12  cars. 

8919.  Did  you  drive  up  to  the  court-house  door? — We  did. 

8920.  Direct  your  attention  to  the  ear  on  which  Dunleavy  was  when  you  came 

up  to  the  court-house  door : did  any  persons  come  up  to  the  car  on  which  Dun- 
leavy was  r — No.  The  first  thing  I saw  when  I came  off  the  car,  a man  came  up 
to  me  and  said,  “Where  is  all  your  freeholders  now?”  says  he.  “They  are  all  on 
the  car,”  said  I.  , 

8921.  As  to  this  voter,  Dunleavy:  I asked  you,  who  did  you  see  about  t 
car  ; did  you  see  any  gentlemen? — I want  to  tell  the  way  it  occurred. 

8922.  Did  you  see  any  gentlemen  about  the  car  on  which  Dunleavy  was 

sitting? — I saw  them  beyond  the  car  on  which  Dunleavy  was  sitting;  I saw  Dun- 
lea  vy’s  coat  tom  off  him.  _ 

8923.  Did  you  see  anybody  do  that?— I saw  Ambrose  Lavin,  and  1 saw  1 r. 
George  James  O’Malley. 

8924.  Is  Lavin  the  under  agent  of  Mr.  Taaffe  ? — He  is. 

8925.  Mr.  George  James  O’Malley? — Yes. 

8926.  Is  he  a magistrate  ? — He  is  a magistrate. 

8927.  Who  else? — Mr.  Francis  O’Grady. 

8928.  Is  he  a magistrate  ? — He  is. 

8929.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Philip  Taaffe  ? — I did. 

8930.  Is  he  a magistrate  ?—  I believe  he  is. 

8931.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Charles  Strickland? — I did. 

8932.  Is  he  a magistrate  of  the  county  ? — He  is.  5 T d not 

8933.  Will  you  tell  me ; you  say  you  saw  Dunleavv’s  coat  torn  . —1  0 ^ 
know  whether  it  was  torn  or  not;  I know  it  was  all  dragged  off;  but  there  we 
about  20  or  30  people  round  him ; I think  there  was  not  one  of  the  20  01  i 
who  did  not  try  to  catch  hold  of  him. 

8934.  Did  those  gentlemen  take  any  part? — -Yes,  when  I thought  to  g 

to  Dunleavy  through  the  people  I got  my  coat  torn.  _ , ^ 

8935.  State  anything  these  gentlemen  did  in  the  first  instance  ? — Tney 

Dunleavy  about.  g who? 
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8936.  Who? — Well,  I cannot  remember,  there  were  so  many  of  tliem  having  Mr.  KM.  Jordan. 

a hold  of  him.  

3937'  They  were  those  gentlemen  that  you  allude  to  ? — All  those  gentlemen  I 7 July  1857. 
allude  to  had  hold  of  him. 

8938.  Caught  hold  of  him? — They  were  round  Dunleavy. 

8939-  Did  you  see  him  dragged  off  the  car  ?--- He  was  off  the  car  at  this  time. 

8940.  Did  you  observe  anything  the  matter  with  his  face  ? — He  was  very  red 
in  the  face. 

8941.  When  he  was  off  the  car,  what  else  happened? — They  drew  him  into 
the  court-house. 

8942.  By  the  Committee. ] Was  he  dragged  off  the  car  ? — I did  not  see  him  get 
off  the  car ; I saw  him  off  the  car. 

8943.  Mr.  Buchanan^]  Then  you  say  he  was  forced  into  the  court-house? — 

He  was  forced  to  the  court-house  door;  I went  up  with  him  to  the  polling-place. 

8944.  Who  was  with  him  at  the  time  he  was  brought  to  the  court-house  door  ? 

— There  were  two  magistrates  before  him,  and  two  after  him. 

8945.  Who  were  the  two  gentlemen  that  led  the  way? — I cannot  say  which  of 
those  four  gentlemen  ; I will  swear  that  the  four  magistrates  were  bn  the  stairs 
together. 

8946.  Did  you  get  up  ? — I did  get  up. 

8947.  This  was  the  Gallon  booth? — This  was  the  Gallon  booth. 

S948.  Where  was  that  booth  held  ? — It  was  held  in  a small  room  in  the  court- 
house ; I believe  it  is  the  grand  jury  room. 

8949.  Was  there  a narrow  stairs  up  into  it,  or  what  sort  of  stairs  ? — Very  narrow 
stairs. 

8950.  Going  up  to  this  room  ? — Yes. 

8951.  As  those  gentlemen  went  up,  and  Dunleavy  between  them,  you  say  you 
followed  ? — I was  in  the  middle  ; 1 was  next  Dunleavy. 

8952.  When  you  got  into  the  booth,  what  occurred  ? — When  I got  into  the 
booth,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  Mr.  Taaffe  caught  hold  of  Dunleavy  in  this  way 
aud  dragged  him. 

8953.  Who  was  the  sheriff  in  the  booth  ? — Captain  Brabazon. 

8954.  Did  you  address  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

895.5.  What  did  you  say?— I told  the  sheriff  that  this  was  a man  who  came  to 
vote  and  he  had  a right  to  be  put  on  the  poll ; Mr.  Taaffe  caught  hold  of  the  man 
when  I brought  him  into  the  place ; I told  him  he  had  no  right  to  take  him  ; he 
said  he  was  a tenant  of  his,  and  I said  he  was  not,  he  was  a tenant  of  mine ; his 
son  holds  land  from  Mr.  Taaffe  I believe. 

8956.  What  did  you  say  to  the  sheriff  r— I told  the  sheriff  that,  this  was  a man 

that  came  to  vote,  and  Captain  Brabazon  screeches  out  in  the  court,  “ Put  that  man 
into  the  dock.”  . . 

8957.  To  you?— Yes ; and  Mr.  Taaffe  was  speaking  very  loud  at  this  time  and 
said,  “ No,  you  shall  not  drag  him;”  another  man  came  up  with  an  immense 
stick ; it  wa's  through  there  all  the  freeholders  that  used  to  come  up  to  vote 
should  go  ; up  between  two  men  ; one  was  Dugan  and  the  other  Horham. 

8958.  You  sav  all  the  freeholders  that  came  up  to  vote  passed  between  them  ? 

—I  mean  Moore’s  and  Palmer’s  freeholders ; I do  not  mean  Colonel  Higgins’s 
freeholders.  . _ _r  . ^ . 

8959.  When  the  freeholders  who  were  going  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer 
came  up,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  in  there  you  say?  -Supposing  this  table,  it 
was  three  times  more  room  than  this  ; the  bench  occupied  half  the  100m,  and 
then  the  table  came  out  about  half  across,  and  there  was  a railing  here,  and  that 
small  little  space  in  here  in  the  corner  was  for  Moore  and  Palmer’s  people  to  go 
and  the  public  ; it  was  there  they  were  admitted  ; Colonel  Higgins  s freeholders 
were  up  on  the  bench  and  kept  there. 

8960.  Was  that  the  bench  that  the  sheriff  was  sitting  at  ? — That  was  the  bench 
the  sheriff  was  sitting  at ; the  sheriff  was  talking  to  the  freeholders  as  they  came 

P8g6i.  Yon  say  that  the  voters  that  came  into  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer  had 
to  pass  by  those  two  men  ?— Those  two  men ; one  was  placed  here  and  another 
man  here";  and  this  was  the  table  and  the  railing  here,  and  the  men  for  Moore  and 
Palmer  used  to  come  up  here ; and  I heard  several  of  the  people  that  came  in  to 
vote  complaining  that  their  feet  were  tripped  and  the  sticks  struck  upon  their  feet 

when  they  used  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 
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Higgins  they  would  be  cheered. 

8963.  Did  those  two  men  join  in  the  cheer? — They  did. 

8964.  Did  Dunleavycome  up  to  vote? — He  did. 

8965.  At  the  table?— No  ; Dunleavy  was  drawn  in  and  put  up  on  the  bench 
along  with  Captain  Brabazon.  Captain  Brabazon  is  outside ; he  knows  this  is  a 
fact. 

8966.  Dunleavy  was  put  upon  the  bench  behind  the  deputy  sheriff? — On  the 
side  of  the  deputy  sheriff,  sitting  on  the  same  line  with  the  deputy  sheriff. 

8967.  Was  it  from  that  he  voted  ? — No.  I saw  Dunleavy  ; they  failed  to  make 
Dunleavy  vote  at  that  time ; I saw  him  out  again  afterwards,  outside,  and  spoke  to 
him  again  ; I told  him  ; “ Well,”  says  he,  “ I was  told  by  Mr.  Taaffe  and  by  Mr. 
Phare  and  by  Mr.  Lavin  if  I did  not  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  that  I would  he 
served  with  a notice  of  ejectment,  and  Dunleavy  told  me  since  he  has  been  served.” 
‘‘Well,”  says  I,  “Dunleavy,  take  my  advice,  sooner  than  see  you  turned  out  of 
your  land,”  says  I,  “go  home  and  don’t  vote  at  all.” 

8968.  Were  you  anxious  he  should  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer? — No;  I told 
him  if  he  did  not  vote  for  Palmer  to  go  home  and  not  vote  at  all. 

8969.  Do  you  know  whether  he  voted  or  not? — I afterwards  saw  him  vote. 

8970.  For  whom  did  he  vote? — For  Colonel  Higgius  and  Mr.  Moore. 

8971.  A word  as  to  this  bench  on  which  the  sheriffs  sat,  and  upon  which 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  brought  up,  and  you  say  were  placed  behind  the 
deputy  .sheriff? — They  were  placed  on  it  with  the  deputy  sheriff,  some  behind  and 
some  before,  supposing  the  bench  came  half  across  the  room. 

8972.  Did  it  reach  from  wall  to  wall? — It  reached  from  wall  to  wall,  as  far  as  I 
could  see. 

8973.  At  the  time  Dunleavy  was  on  the  bench  did  you  see  anything  occur?— I 
saw  several  people  on  the  bench  talk  to  him  ; I could  not  hear  what  they  said. 

8974-  Did  you  hear  any  cheering  or  groaning  at  the  time  that  they  were  there? 
— I did  hear  cheering  on  the  bench. 

8975.  By  the  Committee.']  Do  I understand  you  to  say  you  voted  yourself?— 
I did. 

8076.  Did  you  vote  ? — I did  ; I saw  people  voting  there  that  were  only  13 
years  of  age;  to  the  best  of  tny  opinion  they  were  only  13  or  14  years  of  age; 
young  Mr.  Brabazon,  his  father  told  me  he  was  only  13  years  of  age;  I will  swear 
that ; why  had  not  I as  much  right  to  vote  as  the  others,  when  I saw  them  voting 
under  age?  If  any  one  is  a judge,  the  sheriff  ought  to  be  a better  judge  than  his 
own  son,  that  he  polled  them  at  14  years  of  age;  he  ought  to  know  the  age  of 
his  own  son  better  than  anybody  else.  1 saw  another  young  fellow  vote,  aud  his 
aunt  told  me  that  he  was  only  12  years  of  age  ; his  aunt  told  me  that  he  was 
only  13  or  14  years  of  age. 

S977.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Do  you  remember  now  the  second  day  of  the  pulling  ; 
did  yon  see  Mr.  Strickland  on  that  day? — Yes. 

8978.  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  ? — Yes. 

8979.  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  was  the- deputy  sheriff  in  the  Costello  booth:1 
Yes,  I saw  him. 

8980.  Now  did  you  see  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland  bring  up  any  voters  to  the 
poll?— I did. 

8981.  Now  who  were  these  voters  for? — They  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief;  I saw  them  plump;  I saw  them  vote  for  Colonel 
Higgins  ; Captain  Brabazon  made  some  remark  upon  his  bringing  them  up. 

8982.  Now,  did  he  bring  the  voters  into  Captain  Brabazon’s  booth? — Yes. 

8983.  It  was  in  the  Gallan  booth  that  they  were  polled? — Yes  ; the  deputy 
sheriff  brought  up  people,  to  vote,  and  they  voted  in  the  Gallan  booth. 

Cross-Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

8984.  Are  you  in  the  militia  ?— I hold  a commission. 

8985.  Are  you  in  the  militia? — I hold  a commission  ; I am  not  in  them  now. 

8gS6.  Now,  do  try  and  answer  me  directly,  and  I will  feel  obliged  to  you?— 

I will. 

8987.  Are 
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89S7.  Are  you  in  the  militia,  or  are  you  not? — I hold  a commission.  Mr.  E.  H.  Jordan. 

8988.  Are  you  in  the  militia,  or  are  you  not  ? — I hold  a commission.  

8989.  Are  you  in  the  militia,  or  are  you  not  ? — I hold  a commission.  I cannot  7 July  1857. 
swear.  I do  not  know  whether  I atn  or  am  not. 

8990.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that,  you  are  an  officer  ? — I have  a commission 
the  same  as  Colonel  Higgins. 

8991.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  are  an  officer? — I cannot  give  you  any 
other  answer  than  that. 

8992.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  militia? — Well,  I cannot  say  the  exact 
time;  I do  not  know. 

8993.  About  how  long  have  you  served  in  it? — I do  not  know.  I will  go  as 
near  as  I can  to  it. 

8994.  I will  not  limit  you  to  a day  or  two;  how  long  did  you  serve  in  the 
militia? — I got  a commission  in  the  South  Mayo  first ; the  year  before  I took  it 
in  the  north. 

S995.  How  long  did  you  serve  in  the  militia? — I think  about  three  months. 

8996.  Now,  Bushfield  is  your  father’s  house? — Yes. 

8997.  Do  you  live  with  your  father? — I do. 

8998.  What  business  do  you  carry  on? — l farm  my  farm. 

8999.  Have  you  a farm  of  your  own  ? — Yes,  I larm  with  my  father  ; I farm 
the  same  land. 

gooo.  Have  you  land  of  your  own? — I keep  stock  of  my  own  upon  the  land. 

9001.  About  how  much? — About  how  much  ; what  has  that  to  do  with  this 
case? 

Q002.  I wish  to  know  ; I am  curious  upon  that  subject,  you  see? — I think  I 
have  very  near  a score  of  heifers  there. 

9003.  How  much  land  have  you  ? — Oh,  yes,  I see.  My  father,  I think,  farms 
from  Lord  Lucan  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  400  acres  of  land. 

9004.  Your  father  holds  under  Lord  Lucan  and  Sir  Roger  Palmer? — Yes. 

9005.  He  is  a tenant  of  theirs? — Yes;  and  he.  has  some  property  of  his 
own  too. 

9006.  What  is  the  land  of  his  own  that  he  farms? — Well,  I could  not  say 
exactly  what  it  is. 

9007.  Tell  us  about  what  it  is? — I do  not  know. 

9008.  You  do  not  know  that? — I do  not  know  that. 

9009.  But  vou  can  tell  me  about  what  it  is  ? — He  has  that,  I am  aware,  and 
he  has  his  own  for  nothing. 

9010.  I will  not  press  you  very  closely,  but  about  how  much  has  he  ? — I could 
not  say  exactly. 

9011.  I did  not  say,  “ exactly;”  tell  us  about.  I did  not  say,  tC  exactly;” 
tell  us  about  how  much  he  has  ?— He  has,  I think,  nearly  1 00  acres ; he  has  50 
or  100  acres  altogether. 

9012.  Fifty  or  a hundred  ! There  is  a large  difference  between  the  two? — I 
will  say  50 ; he  has  leasehold  besides  that,  quite  as  valuable  as  his  freeholds. 

9013.  Now,  how  many  rooms  have  you  in  the  house  at  Bushfield  ? —I  will  tell 
you;  six,  I think. 

9014.  You  say  six? — Yes. 

90 1 5.  What  are  they  ?— Parlour,  bed-rooms 

9016.  How  manv  bed-rooms  ? — Five,  four  stop  ; I will  see. 

9017.  How  many? — Four. 

9018.  Four  bed-rooms? — Yes. 

9019.  What  is  the  other  room  ?— -Parlour. 

9020.  And  a kitchen? — Yes  ; it  is  a thatched  cottage. 

9021.  Which  is?  the  house  is?— Yes;  the  house. 

9022.  A thatched  cottage  ? — Yes. 

9023.  Are  the  rooms  up-stairs  the  bed-rooms  . Yes. 

9024.  There  are  how  many?— There  are  two  up-stairs. 

9025.  And  two  . on  the  ground  floor? — Yes. 

9026.  Which  do  you  sleep  upon,  the  ground  floor  or  up-stairs  . Up-stairs. 

9027.  Who  occupies  the  other  rooms  up-stairs  ? I sleep  at  one  end  of  the 
house,  and  some  people  of  the  house,  servants,  sleep  at  the  other. 

9028.  But  I want  to  know  who  occupies  them?  I cannot  swear  exactly  who 
sleeps  in  it:  1 will  swear  that  I sleep  at  one  end  of  the  house. 

o-53-Sess.  2.  *>3  9029.  It 
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Mr.  E.  U.  Jordan.  0029.  It  is  your  father’s  house  ? — Yes. 

9030.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  you  do  not  know  who  sleeps  in  the  same 

7 July  1857.  -floor  with  you  in  your  father’s  house  ? — It  is  not  all  on  the  same  floor. 

9031.  Is  it  up-stairs  ?— It  is  up-stairs,  but  it  is  in  one  end  of  the  house;  I sleep 
in  one  end  of  the  house ; I was  not  up  there  for  the  last  six  months. 

9032.  I ask  you  who  sleeps  there? — The  servants  in  the  house. 

9033.  Are  they  maid  or  man  servants  ? — They  are  male  servants. 

9034.  How  many  ?—  I could  not  say  how  many — six  or  eight. 

9035.  Six  or  eight  maid  servants? — No  ; I said  male  servants. 

9036.  Are  they  the  male  servants  that  sleep  in  this  house?— Yes ; working 
boys  and  men  that  work  on  the  farm  ; men  that  work  outside. 

9037.  Are  there  any  domestic  servants? — Yes  ; the  steward  sleeps  there. 

9038.  Who  do  you  call  the  steward ; the  man  that  is  overlooking  the 
labourers? — Yes. 

9039.  He  sleeps  there  ?— Yes. 

9040.  And  the  ploughman  r — Yes. 

9041.  The  gardener" ? — He  is  the  gardener  and  steward  both. 

9042.  The  steward  is  steward  and  gardener? — Yes. 

9043.  Do  they  all  sleep  in  that  house  ? — Yes;  in  that  room. 

9044.  Their  business  is  outside  the  house,  all  of  them  ? — Yes. 

904.5.  They  attend  to  the  out-door  work  ?— -Yes. 

9046.  Now,  excuse  me  for  being  so  curious  as  to  ask  who  sleeps  below  ? — My 
father  sleeps  underneath  that. 

9047.  Who  else  ? — Some  other. 

9048.  Who  else? — No  more. 

9049.  Where  do  the  female  servants  sleep  ? — -They  sleep  in  the  room  inside  the 
parlour. 

9050.  Inside  the  parlour,  on  the  ground  floor? — Yes. 

9051.  That  is  one  of-the  bed-rooms  on  the  ground  floor?— Yes. 

9052.  And  your  father  and  mother  in  the  other? — Yes. 

9053.  Now, we  have  got  the  four  rooms  filled ; those  are  occupied  by  the  family? 
—Ye,. 

9054.  Now,  the  night  before  you  went  to  Swinford,  how  many  men  were  m 
the  house?— I will  tell  you ; I knew  what  you  were  about  before. 

9055.  Did  you  ? — Yes ; six  ; I will  tell  you  the  way,  if  you  wish  it.  _ 

0056.  I want  to  know?— You  had  some  of  them  here,  and  why  did  you  not 
produce  them  ? _ .. 

9057.  I think  you  had  better  be  quiet,  and  answer  my  questions. — I will  tell 

J°g058.  You  had  better  be  quiet.  How  many  people  were  there?— I cannot 

9059.  You  cannot  swear  that  ?— I cannot  swear  how  many  till  1 know  now 
many.  1 cannot  swear  how  many  till  I see  how  many  there  were  there. 

9060.  If  you  knew  what  I was  coming  to,  you  ought  to  be  prepared  to  answe 
my  question.  I ask  you  how  many  there  were  there  ?— I think  there  were  five  or 

S1X90(i  1 . Will  vou  undertake  to  swear  that  there  were  not  more  than  five  or  six 
people  there?  “ I feel  less  delicacy  in  saying,  on  your  oath,  were  there  not  mo 
than  five  or  six,  because  you  have  volunteered  that  five  or  six  times  yourseir. 
ask  you  how  many  there  were? — There  were  not  more, 

0062.  Were  there  not  more  than  five  or  six  ?— There  were  not  more. 

9063.  Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  more  ? — I do  not  think  it. 

9064.  Will  you  undertake  to  swear  that  there  were  not  ten  ?—  I will. 

9065.  You  will  swear  that?- 1 will.  . , want 

U066.  How  many  were  there,  as  you  are  positive  about  it  r— Do  you 

their  names?  that  vou 

90O7.  No  ; Ido  not  want  that,  I want  to  know  how  many  there  were  ma  y 
will  swear  to  ? — To  the  best  of  my  opinion  and  belief,  there  were  only  five. 
pofiS.  Now,  did  you  go  to  bed  that  night  ? — I did.  , . 

90G9.  At  what  time  did  you  go  to  bed  ? — l should  say  about  10  or  11  00  0 ' 

9070.  You  can  tell  us,  perhaps,  with  greater  certainty? — I could  no  3 
exactly. 

9071.  And  you  say  that  you  left  five  up  r— Five  or  six.  3<  pive 
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9072.  Five  or  six  ? — I cannot  say  which.  Mr.  E h.  Jordan. 

9073.  Now,  had  you  supper  before  you  went  to  bed  r — No ; not  since  I got  

tea,  about  seven  o’clock.  7 Juiy  l857. 

9074.  Did  those  voters  get  supper  that  night  ? — I was  not  at  home ; I was 
over  at  Cornliill  with  an  uncle  of  mine.  Mrs.  Burke  was  not  at  home. 

9075.  You  say  that  you  were  not  there  in  the  evening,  but  that  you  slept  there 
that  night? — I did. 

9076.  I ask  you,  had  the  voters  anything  to  eat  ? — On  my  oath,  I did  not  see 
them  eating  anything. 

9077.  On  your  oath,  did  you  order  anything  for  them  ? — I did  not. 

9078.  Who  has  the  care  of  the  provisions  : who  is  housekeeper  r — My  mother 


9079.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  those  gentlemen  here,  on  your  oath,  that  you  do 
not  know  whether  those  gentleman  had  anything  to  eat  there  that  night  or  not? 
— On  my  oath,  I did  not  see  them,  eating. 

9080.  You  did  not  see  them  eating? — I did  not  see  them  either  eating  or 
drinking  in  that  house. 

9081.  On  your  oath,  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  them  eating  or  drink- 
ing?— On  my  oath,  I will  swear  nothing  but  what  I saw. 

9082.  But  you  have  already  sworn  a great  deal  that  you  did  not  see. — No,  I 
have  not ; nothing. 

9083.  Will  you,  on  your  oath,  say  that  you  do  not  know  whether  they  had 
anything  to  eat  or  not  ? — I have  given  you  my  answer  ; I swear,  on  my  oath,  that 
I did  not  see  them  eating  that  night. 

9084.  The  question  is,  whether  you  swear,  whether  you  take  your  oath,  that 
you  do  not  know  whether  they  had  anything  to  eat  or  not  ? — I will  take  my  oath 
that  I did  not  see  them  eating  anything ; and  what  I did  not  see  I will  not  swear. 

9085.  You  will  swear  that  you  do  not  know  whether  they  had  anything  to  eat; 
— I will  not  swear  what  I did  not  see ; I suppose  you  want  people  who  come 
here  to  swear  anything  they  did  not  see  ; I am  not  going  to  swear  anything  that 
I did  not  see  ; I will  swear  nothing  but  what  I saw. 

9086.  Will  you  swear,  I ask  you  again,  whether  you  did  not  see  them  eating  or 
drinking? — I swear,  on  my  oath,  that  I did  not  see  them  either  eating  or  drinking 
that  night. 

9087.  I suppose  you  took  care  to  go  to  bed  beforehand  t — No  ; I saw  them  in 
bed  first. 

9088.  Were  you  with  them  from  the  time  you  came  in  until  you  went -to  bed? 

I was  not. 

9089.  Did  you,  after  you  brought  them  there,  leave  them  there  r — They  came 
with  me  there ; and  Mr.  Ormsby,  of  Ballinamore,  came  to  the  river,  which  is 
immediately  behind  our  house.  He  sent  me  over  his  man. 

9090.  We  do  not  want  all  that ; I want  you  to  confine  yourself  to  the  questions 
that  1 put  to  you  ? — I want  to  explain  that,  but  you  will  not  let  me. 

9091.  I ask  you,  when  did  you  bring  them  there? — I brought  them  there 
about  six  o’clock,  I think  ; one  about  eight  o’clock  I brought. 

9092.  Did  you  bring  them  there  about  eight  o’clock  ?— Some  of  them. 

9093.  Which  of  them  did  you  bring  there  at  eight  o’clock  ?— A man  you  had 
here,  named  Kelly. 

9094.  A man  named  Kelly  ? — No;  I did  not  bring  Kelly. 

9095.  Who  did  you  bring  there  at  six  o’clock? — Kelly  came  there  about  12 
o’clock. 


9096.  Do  you  mean  1 2 o’clock  at  night  ? — Yes. 

9097.  Now,  you  are  breaking  your  promise.  You  told  us  that  you  would  not 
swear  to  anything  you  did  not  see ; and  you  say  that  you  were  in  bed  at  1 2 
o’clock? — I say  that  I let  in  Kelly  at  12  o’clock  at  night. 

9098.  Did  you  get  out  of  bed  to  let  him  in  ?— And  who  else  would  you  require 

to  get  out  of  bed  ? . , 5 

9099.  Do  you  think  you  are  doing  yourself  credit  by  answering  in  that  way  . 

No  ; I think  I am  going  tp  tell  the  truth.  . 

9100.  I ask  you,  did  you  get  out  of  bed  to  let  him  m ; Yes. 

9101.  Did  you  get  out  of  bed  to  let  him  in  at  12  o’clock  at  night  l cannot 

say  the  particular  hour.  I did  not  go  to  bed  till  after  10  o’clock  myselr.  __ 

9102.  Were  there  not  persons  to  open  the  door  nearer  at  hand  than  you  were  . 

— No.  I did  not  see  Kelly  opened  the  door  for.  „ 

0-53 — Sess.  2.  **4  9103.  How 
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9103.  How  did  you  happen  to  come  down  from  above  stairs  to  open  the  door 
when  there  were  so  many  servants  in  the  house  r — Because  there  was  only  one 
room  between  me  and  the  door. 

9104.  Did  Kelly  knock  at  the  door  ?— Some  one  knocked  at  the  door. 

9105.  Some  one  knocked  at  the  door? — Some  one  did;  but  I cannot  swear  it 
was  he. 

9106.  Now,  who  brought  him  to  the  house? — To  the  best  of  my  opinion,  I 
met  Kelly  in  Kiltermaugh  first. 

9707.  I ask  you  who  brought  him,  that  is  my  question? — His  son-in-law 
brought  him,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

910S.  Did  his  son-in-law  bring  him  at  12  o’clock? — I do  not  say  12  o’clock; 

I said  in  or  about  12  o’clock. 

0109.  Did  you  expect  him? — I did  not  expect  him  till  morning,  but  I thought 
he  might  come. 

9110.  You  say  that  you  did  not  expect  him,  but  that  you  thought  he  might 
come? — Yes ; I thought  he  might  come.  You  can  produce  him  if  you  like. 

9111.  And  you  thought  that  his  son-in-law  might  bring  him? — 1 did  not 
think  it ; and  I did  not  know  that  he  would  come  at  all  that  night. 

9112.  Who  was  be  to  come  with  next  morning? — He  came  into  my  father’s 
house,  and  told  my  father  that  he  would  give  him  his  vote. 

9113.  Who  did  you  expect  to  bring  him,  upon  your  oath? — On  my  oath,  1 
did  not  expect  any  one  would  bring  him  till  the  morning. 

9114.  And  you  were  woke  by  the  knocking? — Oh!  I did  not  sleep  much. 

9115.  You  did  not  sleep? — No. 

91 16.  Did  you  take  a look  at  the  freeholders  ? — Not  till  the  morning. 

9117.  Where  were  they  sleeping? — They  were  in  the  parlour  and  kitchen, 

I think  it  xvas,  they  might  come  to  the  parlour,  if  they  wished  it,  and  stop  for 
that  night ; they  were  in  the  kitchen  when  I went  up. 

9118.  Did  you  look  in  upon  them  when  you  got  up? — -Yes;  they  were 
smoking  down  stairs. 

9119.  They  were  up  all  night,  were  they  not? — There  was  a pallet  on  the 
floor,  and  some  of  them  were  stretched  on  the  pallet. 

9120.  Is  that  the  explanation  ; did  you  not  say  that  you  saw  them  go  to  bed 
before;  that  you  saw  some  of  them  go  up-stairs? — I saw  some  of  them  stretched 
on  a pallet  and  some  of  them  were  smoking. 

9121.  And  that  is  what  you  meant  by  saying  that  you  saw  all  of.  them  go 
up-stairs  ? — Yes. 

9122.  They  were  smoking  when  you  went  in  at  12  o’clock  at  night? — Do  you 
mean  when  I came  down  at  12  o’clock  ? 

9123.  Yes. — It  was  not  twelve  o’clock;  it  was  about  that  time. 

9124.  It  was  about  12  o’clock? — It  was  something  in  or  about  that. 

9125.  And  some  of  them  were  smoking? — Some  of  them  were  smoking. 

9126.  You  say  it  was  something  in  or  about  that;  what  time  was  it?— I 
can’t  swear  exactly  what  time  it  was ; I went  to  bed  ; I do  not  know  the  exact 
time  it  was. 

9127.  You  say  that  in  or  about  12  o’clock  you  came  down  and  saw  them 
smoking  ? — Some  of  them. 

9128.  Some  of  them  were  smoking? — Some  of  them  were  smoking  and  some 
stretched  on  the  bed. 

9129.  Were  they  smoking  dry? — I saw  them  drinking  nothing. 

9130.  Did  you  see  nothing  there? — I saw  nothing  there. 

9131.  On  your  oath  ? — I saw  nothing  there  except  fire  and  tobacco;  I do  not 
know  who  bought  the  tobacco  ; I saw  them  smoking  tobacco. 

9132.  Could  there  be  anything  there  without  your  knowledge? — Not  on  the 
table,  or  any  place  that  I could  see. 

9t33-  You  can  undertake  to  swear  that  they  had  nothing  to  drink  ? — I cannot 
undertake  to  swear  that  they  had  nothing  to  drink. 

9134.  Then  were  they  all  sitting  there  sober? — I saw  no  one  drunk  ; Dunlevy 
was  half  drunk  before  he  came  at  all,  but  I gave  him  nothing  while  he  was 
there. 

9135.  Am  I to  understand  that  you  brought  Dunlevy  half  drunk  to  your  house; 
did  he  get  sober  before  he  came  to  your  house  ? — On  my  oath  he  was  not  as  drunk, 
to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  when  he  was  at  my  house,  as  he  was  when  I saw  him 
at  Bohola. 

9136.  It 
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9136.  It  was  there  you  saw  him  r — Yes.  ^ Mr.  E.  H.  Jordan. 

9137.  You  say  that  he  was  drunk  when  you  saw  him? — No;  I did  not  say 

that.  _ 7 July  1857. 

9138.  You  said  half  drunk? — No;  I said  tipsy, 
pi 39.  You  never  said  tipsy? — I meant  half  drunk. 

9140.  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  you  took  a half  drunken  man  to  your  father’s 
house  to  spend  that  night  ? — I took  him  because  he  was  a tenant  of  my  own. 

9141.  Were  there  any  of  the  rest  of  them  in  that  state? — No  more. 

9142.  Did  he  get  any  more  drink  while  he  was  there? — No;  I think  he  got 
sober. 

9143.  I suppose  you  conversed  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  that? 

—No.  _ ..... 

9144.  Then  how  did  you  ascertain  that  he  had  got  sober  ? — I judged  it  by  his 

appearance. 

9145.  Was  that  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night? — I saw  him  at  ten  o’clock  at  night 
and  at  nine  o’clock  at  night. 

9146.  Now,  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night,  in  what  way  was  he  then? — -He  was, 

I think,  sober. 

9147.  He  was  sober  at  twelve  o’clock?— Yes. 

9148.  Did  you  see  them  again  during  the  night  ? — No. 

9149.  You  did  not? — No;  not  till  morning. 

Q150.  What  time  in  the  morning  did  you  see  them  ? — We  left  at  half  past  six 
or  seven  o’clock. 

9151.  Now,  who  was  in  the  room  besides  those  voters  when  you  saw  them  at 
twelve  o’clock  at  night?— I think  there  was  one  Carr,  as  well  as  I remember. 

9152.  Who  is  Carr? — He  is  a man  that  does  some  business  with  my  father. 

01  *3.  He  does  business  for  your  father  ? — Sometimes. 

9154.  Was  he  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  of  them?  He  was  there 


with  them.  . , „ AT 

qi  «.  Was  he  there  for  the  purpose  of  taking  care  01  them  i i\o. 

9156.  Then  what  was  he  there  for  ?— I do  n6t  know  what  he  was  there  for. 
qi  k 7.  That  is  on  your  oath  ? — Yes.  . , , 

9158.  You  swear  that  you  do  not  know  ?— No.  He  Had  been  in  the  house  till 

I came  in,  about  nine,  or  half-past  nine  o’clock.  . 

9159.  Now,  were  there  servants  in  the  house  with  him  r— No  more  than  five  or 
six  freeholders  and  this  man. 

0160.  And  they  were  in  the  parlour  too  .-—There  was  one  man. 

9161.  Were  the  servants  there  at  twelve  o’clock  at  night  t No. 

9162.  Were  there  any  of  the  servants  there  at  twelve  o clock  at  mDht?  , 
tbev  were  in  bed  ; I can’t  remember. 

91 63.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  on  your  oath  t es.  Th  mio-ht 

9164.  1 ask  you  whether  there  were  servants  or  were  there  not ’-There  m.eht 


9165.  Are  you  a son  of  that  gentleman  who  was  here  before?— Y«. 

9166.  Upon  your  oath,  I ask  you,  were  not  the  servants  attendmg  on  themall 
that  night  ?-0n  my  oath,  I only  walked  np  straight,  after  I came  in  from  Mr. 

°™ty7\  am  asking  you  when  you  came  down  at  12  o’clock  at  night  ?-I  only 
opened  the  door,  andValked  up  again.  I had  no  light  at  all,  but  I saw  Kelly  and 

parlour'r-I  did,  to  go  up  to  my  room 
9160.  Y™ 7a  that  yon  hid  no  light  .-Ho  light  in 
Qi7o  Am  I to  understand  that  they  were  sitting  smoking  their  pipes 
dark?— They  were  sitting  in  the  parlour,  smoking  their  P'Pfs  ; ^"me  th“at  'it 
fire  in  the  parlour  ; I asked  them  where  was  the  candle,  and  they  told  me 

was  gone  down  to  the  kitchen.  d t lhe  kitchen 

9171.  There  was  one  of  the  men  who,  at  all  events,  went 

with  the  candle ? — Yes.  , • om  ?_j  did 

91 72.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  there  were  not  other  men  in  th 

not  see  them;  they  might  be  in  it  wiAont  my  seeing  them  ^ room?- 

9173.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  see  other  seiv 

I have  sworn  that  before.  , them. 

9174.  I asked  you  to  swear  it  again  .—I  do.  9175.  Who 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  ® s 
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Mr.  E.  H.  Jordan.  9 1 75-  Who  else  was  there  besides  Carr  and  the  servants  ? — I do  not  know  any 
more. 

7 July  1857.  9176.  When  did  he  come  ?— He  was  paid  by  Mr.  Palmer  at  the  last  election 

9177.  And  he  was  in  the  care  of  those  men  at  your  house  ?— He  was  stopping 
there.  On  my  oath,  the  reason  that  any  one  was  in  care  of  them  was  because  the 
men  were  afraid  of  their  lives ; they  were  afraid  that  Mr.  Higgins’s  people  would 
come  and  take  them  away. 

9178.  There  were  people,  then,  taking  care  of  them  ?— Yes,  Carr  was  takino- 
care  of  them.  They  said  that  they  were  afraid  that  the  others  would  come  and 
shoot  them. 

9179.  There  would  be  no  chance  with  Colonel  Higgins’s  men;  is  this  Carr  a 
giant? — He  is  a pretty  tall  man. 

9180.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  poor  freeholders  were  frightened ? No- 

they  were  not  poor  or  frightened  ; they  came  voluntarily  themselves. 

9181.  The  frightened,  the  terrified  freeholders  ? — No;  that  is  your  idea,  but  it 
is  not  mine,  I can  assure  you. 

9182.  You  said  just  now  that  they  were  afraid  of  being  taken  away? — I told 
you  that  the  people  were  afraid  of  stopping  at  home  that  night,  because  if  they 
did  they  would  be  taken  away. 

9183.  You  told  us  of  the  necessity  of  Carr  stopping  there  to  take  care  of  them  ? 
— In  case  any  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  people  should  come  ; if  they  did  come  they 
would  not  go  safe. 

9184.  Then  the  only  guard  over  them  was  Carr? — Yes,  to  the  best  of  my 
opinion. 

9185.  He  being  there,  and  you  having  to  pass  through  the  parlour  to  the  outer 
door,  can  you  account  for  it  that  Carr  did  not  open  the  door  instead  of  your 
getting  out  of  bed  and  going  down  stairs  to  open  it  ? — No  ; I had  some  talk 
outside  the  window. 

9186.  Then  there  was  not  any  knocking  ? — No;  and  then  there  was  knocking; 

1 said  I heard  some  noise  outside  the  window,  and  then  1 went  down  and  went 
out. 

9187.  It  was  hearing  the  noise  outside  that  made  you  get  up;  is  that  it? — 
Yes;  I would  not  get  up  for  knocking  at  the  door;  I went  down  when  I heard 
the  knocking,  and  I opened  the  door,  and  let  them  in. 

9188.  Now,  how  long  did  you  say  you  were  in  the  militia? — I said  about  three 
months. 

9189.  You  said  that  about  half-past  six  they  started  ? — It  is  from  the  Lieutenant 
I got  it. 

9190.  I ask  you  how  many  started  in  the  morning? — How  many  started  r 

9191.  Yes. — I think,  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  that  there  were  30  freeholders 
in  the  car. 

9192.  Did  they  start  from  your  father’s  house  ? — No. 

9193.  Where  then  ? — Cars  came  over  that  night ; Mr.  Palmer’s  cars  came  over 
that  night,  and  told  us  that  they  could  get  no  accommodation  in  Kiltermaugh ; 
they  had  blood  about  their  heads. 

9194.  They  came  over  at  night? — Not  at  night. 

9195.  Not  at  night? — They  came  back  in  the  evening. 

9196.  At  what  time  ? — About  five  or  six  o’clock. 

9197.  How  many? — Six  or  seven  cars. 

9198.  Full  of  men  ? — No ; not  one  but  the  driver : they  thought  that  they  could 
get  accommodation  at  Kiltermaugh,  and  they  could  get  none. 

9199.  Did  six  or  seven  cars  start  from  your  father’s  house  in  the  morning'— 
Yes. 

9200.  How  many  in  each  car? — There  was  only  five  or  six  in  the  whole, 
none  at  all  on  them ; one  or  two  on  several ; it  was  either  six  or  seven. 

9201.  How  far  are  you  from  Kiltermaugh  ? — A mile  and  a half. 

9202.  Did  you  fill  the  cars  there  ? — Not  there. 

9203.  Did  any  priests  join  you  there  ? — In  Kiltermaugh  ? , 

9204.  Yes. — Mr.  Molarchie,  Mr.  Hallegan,and  a clergyman,  Mr.  Forster,  an 

Mr.  Ormsby.  . , 

9205.  Were  there  any  one  but  voters  on  the  cars? — Yes,  there  was,  going  in° 
Bohola. 

920b.  Before  you  went  to  Bohola,  when  you  started  from  your  own.  P'ace' 
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■were  there  not  half-a  dozen ; will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  half-a-dozen  ? • 

Two  or  three  ; I never  thought  there  would  be  such  a thing  as  this. 

9207.  Will  you  swear  that  there  were  not  as  many  as  half-a-dozen? — To  the 
best  of  my  opinion,  there  was  not ; I will  not  swear  exact ; I will  not  swear  there 
was  not  ball-a-dozen  ; to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  there  was  not. 

9208.  Was  Mr.  Carr  one  of  them  ? — Yes. 

9209.  And  any  of  your  servants?— No  ; to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  there  was 
only  Carr ; there  might  be  two  or  three,  but  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  there  was 
only  Carr. 

9210.  Was  your  father  there  ? — Yes. 

9211.  Is  your  father  very  popular  in  that  neighbourhood? — I thought  that  he 
was  before,  but  at  the  election  1 thought  he  was  not. 

9212.  Perhaps  they  did  not  know  you  to  be  your  father’s  son  there? — Oh 
yes,  they  did  I was  afraid  to  go  the  upper  road  to  Swinford. 

9213.  You  were  afraid  to  go  the  upper  road  to  Swinford? — Yes;  I always 
went  the  Bohola  road. 

9214.  You  went  the  upper  road  to  Swinford? — Yes;  this  time  we  went  the 
lower  road.  I always  went  the  lower  road.  A notice  that  we  got  in  Swinford 
that  if  we  were  going  in  threes  we  would  be  murdered. 

9215*  Had  the  priests  very  little  influence  there? — If  they  had  influence  at 
other  elections,  they  never  hacl  less  influence  thau  at  the  last.  I heard  the  priests 
at  Killermaugh  hooted. 

9216.  Had  they  any  influence  at  Swinford  ? — ldid  not  see  that  they  had  much 
influence  at  Swinford. 

9217.  Now,  you  talked  of  a man  that  was  knocked  down  by  a man  of  the  name 
of  Gavahan  ? — I do ; I swear  he  struck  myself. 

9218.  What  arms  had  you  ? — Repeat  the  question. 

9219.  Repeat  the  question  ?—  Yes ; I did  not  hear  you. 

9220.  What  arms  had  you  ?— 1 had  no  arms. 

9221.  Had  you  a stick? — I swear  that  I never  carried  a stick,  pistol,  or  any- 
thing else. 

9222.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  not  carry  a stick  that  day? — On  ray  oath,  I 
did  not  carry  a stick  during  the  election.  Ask  any  one,  and  he  will  tell  you ; but 
on  my  oath,  T did  not  carry  a stone,  or  stick,  or  pistol,  during  the  election. 

9223.  You  are  limiting  it  to  the  election  ? — On  my  oath,  the  reason  why  I did 
not,  was  for  fear  that  I might  strike  any  person,  and  I have  often  made  that 
remark. 


Mr.  E.  H . Jordan. 
7 July  1857. 


9224.  You  are  of  a violent  temper,  and  you  would  be  likely  to  strike  a person? 
— If  I had  a stick  in  Swinford,  and  I was  struck,  I would  strike  again. 

9225.  I am  not  asking  yon  about  the  election;  but  before  the  election,  had  you 
not  a stick  ? — How  longbefore?  I had  a stick  before  the  election. 

9226.  When  you  went  to  canvass  with  Mr.  Moore  ? — I swear,  on  my  oath,  that 
I never  went  to  canvass  with  Mr.  Moore. 

9227.  You  swear  that  you  never  went  to  canvass  with  Mr.  Moore  ? — From 
curiosity  I followed  him.  It  was  market  day. 

9228.  Out  of  curiosity  you  followed  him  in  his  canvass  ? — Yes. 

9229.  And  you  followed  him  about  the  town  ? — Yes. 

9230.  While  he  was  canvassing? — Yes. 

9231.  Well  now,  that  day;  that  day  that  you  followed  him  through  curiosity 
about  the  town,  had  you  not  a stick  in  your  hand  ? — On  my  oath,  I had  not. 

9232.  You  had  not  ? — No.  1 suppose  if  you  saw  a stick  here,  you  would  say  I 
had  one  there  ? 

9233.  I had  not  the  honour  of  ever  seeing  you  before,  sir.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  struck  no  one  ?—  I mean  to  say,  that  Gavahan  came  up  and  struck 

with  a stick,  and  I made  a push  at  him,  and  I do  not  know  whether  he  fell 
or  not. 


9234-  You  made  a push  at  him,  and  you  do  not  know  whether  he  fell  or  not  ?— 
If  a man  came  up  and  struck  you  in  the  street  would  you  return  it? 

9235.  I am  not  as  young  as  you  are  ?• — I would  return  it,  I know  ; at  all  events, 
I would  let  no  one  strike  me. 

, 9236.  You  knocked  him  regularly  down,  did  you  not? — I do  not  swear  that 
he  fell.  0 J 

9237-  Did  he  get  near  the  ground? — He  came  over  against  other  people;  he 
could  not  fall. 

°*53 — Bess.  2.  s s 2 923^-  He 
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9238.  He  went  down  as  far  as  a hard  blow  could-  send  him.,  did  he  not  ?— I gave 
him  as  good  a blow  as  I could. 

9239.  Whereabouts? — I think  about  the  chest. 

0240.  Was  it  the  chest  or  the  face  ? — Not  in  the  face.  He  knocked  my  hat 

and  broke  it,  and  I never  wore  it  afterwards. 

9241.  Was  that  before  or  after  you  saw  him  strike  a man  ?— Well,  I think  he 
struck  another  man  before.  I take  care  to  say  that  he  did.  I pointed  him  out 
to  the  police  officer,  who  would  not  take  him. 

9242.  You  are  on  your  oath  ? — I know  I am,  and  I am  telling  you  the  truth. 

9243.  You  are  on  your  oath.  Did  he  strike  a man  in  your  sight  before  you 
struck  him  ? — Y es. 

9244.  And  then  you  pointed  him  out  to  a policeman? — Yes;  and  I can  tell 
you  his  name. 

9245.  What  is  the  police  officer’s  name? — Fraser.  You  can  bring  him  up  if 
you  like. 

9246.  What  sized  boy  was  it  ? — He  is  a tall  boy. 

9247.  A tall  boy? — I think  he  is  a man. 

9248.  I suppose  you  are  a man  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  I am. 

9249.  How  old  was  he,  do  you  suppose  ? — I suppose  about  six  or  eight  and 
twenty.  He  is  a married  man,  I know. 

9250.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that?  How  high  is  he?  Does  he  come  up  to 
your  shoulder  ? — Well,  he  does ; I could  not  say  his  exact  height. 

9251.  Would  you  swear  that  he  would  reach  to  your  shoulder? — I cannot 
exactly  swear  that.  To  the  best  of  my  opinion,  he  would.  All  I know  about  the 
man  is,  I saw  him  in  Captain  Brabazon’s  employment.  He  was  his  servant,  and 
I saw  him  driving  the  family  about.  I do  not  know  whether  he  left  them  or  not 
before  this.  This  was  the  time  that  the  water  was  dashed  out. 

9252.  I want  just  to  come  to  that ; I understand  you  to  say  that  on  that  Occa- 
iion  Mr.  Moore  was  in  the  town  of  Swinford  ? — He  was. 

9253.  That  is  the  time  that  you  were  following  him  for  curiosity’s  sake?— It 
was  more  for  curiosity’s  sake  than  anything  else.  My  father  was  canvassing  for 
Mr.  Palmer. 

9254.  There  were  a good  many  attracted  by  curiosity  there,  were  there  not i 
— There  was,  I believe  ; it  was  market-day ; it  is  a very  large  market  at  S win- 
ford. 

9255.  And  some  ninety  or  a hundred  people  were  following  for  curiosity’s  sake, 
were  there? — There  were  more  than  a hundred.  I cannot  say  for  curiosity  ; I 
cannot  say  the  people’s  mind. 

92.56.  How  many  priests  were  there  ? — I saw  three  or  four  there. 

9257.  Were  they  following  for  curiosity’s  sake  ? — I do  not  know  what  was  their 
cause. 

9258.  You  do  not  know  what  they  went  for? — No. 

9259.  And  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  were  in  the  house? — I understand  it  was 
Colonel  Higgins's  house. 

9260.  They  were  in  the  house  ? — They  were  notin  the  house ; they  were  on  the 
steps,  and  about  the  steps  ; a good  piece  out  in  the  street. 

926 1 . In  the  house  and  about  it  ? — Yes. 

9262.  While  this  curious  mob  was  parading  the  streets? — The  mob  was,  at  the 
time  you  are  alluding  to. 

9263.  I am  not  asking  you  the  time,  because  you  do  not  know  what  I am 
alluding  to  ; were  the  mob  parading  up  and  down  the  town,  whether  for  cariosity 
or  anything  else,  that  day  ? — I cannot  say. 

9264.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  cannot  say  ? — I cannot  know  the  minds 
of  people. 

9265.  But  if  you  do  not  know  the  minds  of  people,  you  can  tell  us  what  they 
were  doing? — I can  swear  that  I saw  them  walk  quiet  and  easy  till  they  were 
attacked . 

9266.  But  they  were  walking  with  Mr.  Moore  at  their  head,  and  four  or  five 

priests,  and  your  father  in  their  company? — Yes.  . , 

9267.  Did  they  draw  up  in  front  of  the  house  where  Colonel  Pliggins’s  frien  s 
were  ? — No,  they  walked  by  ; they  were  groaned  passing  by. 

92G8.  Now,  take  care;  on  your  oath,  did  not  Mr.  Moore  take  off  his  hat  even 
time  be  passed  the  house  ? — On  my  oath,  when  he  passed  up,  he  did  not  take  0 
his  hut.  ,r 

9269.  You 
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9269.  You  say  when  he  passed  up  he  did  not  take  off  his  hat;  did  he  ■when  he  Mr-  E • Jordan. 
passed  down  ? — He  did,  and  l must  explain  that. 

* g2~o.  The  more  you  explain  the  better?— Tom  O’Doud  is  the  deputy  sheriff  • 7 July  1857. 

•he  is  no  great ; he  was 

9271 . You  say  he  is  no  great ; no  great  what ; do  not  let  us  lose  that? — 

Mr.  Moore  took  off  his  hat. 

9272.  Was  that  at  his  beauty? — I cannot  say  why  it  was  that  he  was  doing 
that ; he  was  pointing  to  his  face. 

9273.  Where  was  he? — At  Corney’s  hotel. 

9274.  In  a window  ? — At  the  door. 

9275.  Did  Mr.  Moore  take  off  his  hat  more  than  once  ? — Yes,  he  did  ; he  told 
the  people  ; that  is.the  time  he  was  struck. 

9276.  I ask  you,  did  Mr.  Moore  take  off  his  hat  more  than  once? — When  we 
•were  struck  he  took  off  his  hat,  and  told  the  people  to  be  very  quiet,  and  not  to 


^9277.  I think  you  said  that  he  told  the  people  that  they  might  screech  as  much 
as  they  liked,  but  that  they  were  not  to  strike  a blow  r— Yes  ; now  and  then  he 

took  off  his  hat.  , . . AT 

9278.  Were  not  the  mob  standing  in  front  of  the  house  then  -—No,  we  were 

passing  by  at  the  time.  , „ , , ... 

9279  On  vour  oath,  did  not  Mr.  Moore  take  his  hat  off  then  r— Not  until  the 
water  was  dashed  out.  I saw  him,  when  he  was  passing  down  in  the  morning, 
take  off  his  hat  to  hail  when  they  were  groaning  him. 

90S0  On  your  oath,  was  the  water  thrown  out  at  the  time  that  O Doud  was 
■pointing  with  bis  hand  ?— On  my  oath,  it  would  be  iu  or  about  the  same  time. 
qoR®  On  your  oath,  was  it  not  after?— It  is  two  or  three  months  ago. 

9282.  On  your  oath,  was  it  not  after?— I cannot  say ; I think  it  was,  but  I 

am  not  sure ; 1 will  not  swear  it  was.  . 

9283.  And  then,  after  that,  he  took  off  his  hat  again,  when  the  blow  was  struck, 

Mr.  Moore  ? — Yes,  he  did.  . , « . 

9284.  Now,  all  this  time,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  was  passively  walking 

lyq~8^DoSyou  mean  lo  swear  that  that  mob  was  not  drawn  up  in  front  of  the 
house?— I do  ; I was  sent  with  the  mob  to  take  them  away. 

9287!  Wherewere  thfpviests  at  that  time  r— With I saw  them  here  and 

theSf0Youhsaid°"with,-’  and  then  yon  broke  of;  what  do  yon  mean  by  that; 
were  they  with  that  body  of  men  in  front  of  that  hotel  ?-0n  my  oath,  they  were 
not;  they  were  not  there  when  I came  down  with  them. 

9289.  The  priests  were  not? — No. 

9290.  Where  were  they  ?-Walking  about  the  streets. 

923''  mynn0Uthteirut?ihiI  moment,  that  there  were  four  or  five  priests 
with  the  mob/conimually  ? — I told  you  no  snch  thing.  I did  not  say  that  they 
kept  with  them  continually. 

9293.  What  did [you It«l  ^ay  ^ not  %vithtl,0  mob. 

%4t  ^ " ^rr" 

head,  with  four  or  five  priests  amongst  them  . t was  one  j-  . j 

9296.  You  were  wrong  in  saying  four  or  five  times,  then  .-No,  1 was  not, 

Thu“  XSV;Vr  °%e  tdd  the  people— J ft nd 

might  screech  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  not  to  strike  a blow. 

9300.  And  they  did  so? — Yes. 

9301.  They  rose  a pretty  good  yell  ?—  *es-  Opposite 

0.53— Sess.  2.  ss3  yo  rr 
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9302.  Opposite  the  hotel? — No,  near  the  court-house. 

9303.  "Was  that  the  same  day  ? — Yes. 

9304.  Who  was  there;  there  were  no  friends  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  near  the  court- 

house ? — Tell  me  any  place  in  Swinford  where  Captain  Brabazon’s  friends  are 
not,  and  I shall  be  obliged  to  you ; in  his  own  town,  it  is  a most  curious 
thing - 

9305.  When  you  have  done  laughing  at  yourself,  favour  me  by  telling  me 
whether  there  were  any  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  near  the  court-house?— Not 
in  the  court-house ; there  were  several  voters  who  said  they  were  afraid  to  vote. 

9306.  Were  those  the  persons  that  Mr.  Moore  desired  the  mob  not  to  strike  ? 
— When  Mr.  Curran  spoke  to  Mr.  Moore. 

9307.  Were  those  the  persons  that  Mr.  Moore  told  the  mob  not  to  striker— 
He  mentioned  no  names. 

9308.  Were  they  the  persons  who  were  present  ? — They  were  not  present,  bat 
the  houses  were ; they  refused  Mr.  Moore  to  vote. 

9309.  As  I understand  you,  when  Mr.  Moore ? — They  had  no  houses 

and  that  he  would  turn  them  out. 

9310.  When  Mr.  Moore  cautioned  the  people ?— I tell  you 

9311.  Attend  to  the  question,  sir,  you  may  find  yourself  in  unpleasant  quarters 
if  you  do  not  answer.  When  Mr.  Moore  ordered  the  people  not  to  strike,  but  to 
screech  as  much  as  they  pleased,  am  I to  understand  that  there  was  nothing  pre- 
sent before  them  to  strike  except  the  houses  ? — Except  Mr.  Curran  and  the  police 
officer : they  came  up  to  speak  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  when  he  spoke  to  Mr.  Moore, 
Mr.  Moore  told  him  that  the  people  would  not  strike  a blow;  he  said  that  they 
might  screech  as  much  as  they  liked.  I said  that  the  people  had  as  much  right 
of  speech  as  their  people  had  to  strike  us. 

9312.  Now,  did  not  Mr.  Curran  ask  Mr.  Moore  to  withdraw  his  mob  from 
around  the  hotel,  or  place  in  which  Captain  Higgins’s  voters  were? — I did  not 
hear  him,  and  I was  there  at-  the  time. 

9313.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I will,  and  I was  there  ; I did  not  hear 
him,  and  to  the  best  of  my  opinion,  he  did  not. 

9314.  It  was  upon  that  that  Mr.  Moore  said  the  people  had  a right  to  screech 
if  they  liked  t — It  "as.  He  told  Mr.  Curran  that  the  people  had  a right  to 
screech. 

93 1 5-  Where  was  that? — It  was  very  near  the  court-house;  within  a few  yards 
of  the  court-house. 

9316.  Was  it  near  where  Captain  Higgins’s  voters  were? — There  is  one  house 
above,  and  one  below. 

9317.  One  above  might  be  miles  above? — There  is  one  above,  and  one  about 
20  yards  below. 

9318.  That  is  where  Mr.  Moore  was  at  that  time? — That  is  the  place  where  I 

saw  Mr.  Frazer  coming  up  to  Mr.  Moore.  -t 

9319.  If  Mr.  Moore  said  that  they  had  a right  to  shout  as  much  as  they  pleased, 
I suppose  Mr.  Curran  must  have  said  something  to  them? — He  walked  “away. 

9320.  Did  Mr.  Moore  say  that  they  might  shout  as  much  as  they  pleased? — 
I gave  you  that  answer  twice. 

9321.  He  said  to  Mr.  Curran  and  the  magistrate  that  the  people  had  a right 
to  shout  if  they  pleased,  although  Mr.  Curran  said  nothing  to  him  ? — I did  not 
say  that;  I said  that  Mr.  Curran  came  up  to  him  about  the  people. 

9322.  About  what? — He  said  he  ought  to  advise  the  people,  and  he  said  he 
would,  and  that  they  would  do  no  harm.  They  had  got  drunk,  some  of  them, 
from  the  other  side. 

9323-  Committee.]  \ou  said  that  the  people  in  your  house  were  afraid  of 
Colonel  Higgins’s  men  ? — I do,  because  one  man,  Kay,  that  this  Gavahan — I saw 
him  canvassing  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  therefore  I thought  that  he  was  his 
agent  and  he  boasted  that  he  had  a guinea  a day  to  set  up  this  petition  ; I heard 
that  he  said  so. 

9324.  That  was  before  the  election  ?— No ; after  the  election  ; we  must  have 
an  election  before  a petition. 

9325.  You  were  very  much  afraid  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  men,  were  you?-* 
I was  not  afraid  of  them,  but  those  men  in  the  house  were  afraid  of  them,  because 
this  Gavahan  said  that  he  had  got  some  land  to  strike  from  Baxter;  and  if  those 
22  voted  lor  Moore  and  Palmer,  he  swore  his  oath  to  me  that  he  would  get  Mr. 
Baxter  not  to  give  their  sons  any  part  of  the  land. 

9326.  Mr. 
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street6'  Mr'  °'MaUey J Did  y™  see  Ml'-  Ivers  there  ? — I saw  him  in  the  Mr.  E.  H.  Jordan. 

9327.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Iters?— Yes.  jlaiyTis.-- 

9328.  Was  lie  away  from  the  mob,  or  with  the  mob?— I did  not  see  him  with 
the  mob. 

9329.  You  did  not  see  him  with  the  mob  at  all  ?— No  ; to  the  best  of  mv 

opinion  he  was  up  where  Mr.  Curran  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Moore,  but  I cannot 
swear  positively.  3 

933»-  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  swear  whether  he  was  there  or  not? 

■ — No. 

9331.  Had  he  anything  in  his  hand  ?— I could  not  say. 

9332.  Had  he  anything  in  his  hand  r — I cannot  tell. 

9333-  Do  you  think  we  can  take  that  from  you  ? — I suppose  if  I swear  a lie  to 
you  you  will  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 

9334-  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  cannot  tell  whether  Mr.  Ivers  had  0 stick 
in  Ins  hand  or  notr— I cannot  say;  I suppose  if  I said  he  bad  that  will  answer 
you. 

9335-  It  will  answer  me  either  way  ?-^I  will  sw  ear  that  I cannot  sav. 

9336.  Did  you  see  him  strike  any  one  ? — Strike  ? 

9337*  Yes  I saw  him  strike  no  one. 

9338.  Never? — No. 

9339.  Nor  push  back  any  one  ? — No. 

9340.  With  a stick? — No. 

9341.  Did  he  not  clear  the  way  for  Mr.  Moore  with  a stick  r — No. 

9342.  And  yet  you  were  there  all  the  time  your  father  was  there,  were  you 
not? — Yes. 

9343.  And  yet  you  mean  to  say  that  you  did  not  see  Mr.  Ivers  with  a stick  in 
his  hand  ? — He  might  have  a stick  in  his  hand,  but  I cannot  swear  whether  he  had 
or  not. 

9344.  Had  he  a stick  in  his  hand,  or  had  he  not? — I cannot  say,  indeed.  I 
was  not  remarking  Mr.  Ivers.  I was  listening  to  what  Mr.  Curran  was  saying  to 
Mr.  Moore. 

9345.  Then  he  might  have  struck  anyone  ? — I will  swear  that  no  one  was  struck 
at  that  place. 

9346.  I ask  you  again,  did  you  see  Mr.  Ivers  strike  anyone  ? — No ; I did  not. 

9347.  Nor  clear  the  way  for  Mr.  Moore  ? — No ; nor  clear  the  way  for  Mr. 

Moore. 

9348.  Now,  I will  come  back  for  a moment  to  that  house ; where  was  your 
father  on  that  night  ? — I saw  him  in  bed. 

9349.  You  saw  him  in  bed,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

9350.  Did  you  see  him  in  bed  ?-— I saw  him  going  into  his  room. 

9351.  About  what  time  did  you  see  him  going  into  his  room  ?— It  was  about 
nine  o’clock. 

9352.  Did  you  see  him  in  bed? — No;  but  I head  the  servants  say  he  was 
in  bed. 

9353.  But  you  did  not  see  him  in  bed  ? — No. 

9354.  Did  you  see  him  in  the  course  of  the  day  ? — No. 

9355-  Committee .]  Was  he  at  home? — Yes. 

9356.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  Now,  I understand  you  to  say  you  saw  one  Ambrose 
Lavin,  George  O’Malley,  Francis  O’Grady,  P.Taff,  Charles  Strickland,  and  20  or 
30  others,  having  hold  of  Dunlevy? — Holding  him.  They  were  about  him,  and 
some  had  hold  of  him.  They  were  all  making  a grab  at  him. 

93.57-  That  is  33  making  a grab  at  him  ? — I did  not  say  33.  There  was  that 
number  about  him.  I saw  the  man’s  coat  torn  off  by  those  magistrates  of  the 
county  of  Mayo.  ^ . 

9358.  They  are  magistrates,  some  of  them  ? — Y es  ; magistrates  ot  the  county. 

Magistrates  were  all  going  about  the  county  at  that  time. 

°359-  Now,  you  talked  of  the  bench  at  this  place  r — Yes.  . 

9360.  Was  Dean  Durkin  sitting  beside  the  returning  officer  the  whole  time: 

• — Where  ? 

9361.  At  Swinford? — 1 never  saw  him  there.  , , w.„ 

9362.  You  have  been  telling  us  of  the  arrangements  in  the  polling  oooth.  Will 
you  swear  that  Dean  Durkin  was  not  sitling  beside  the  returning  officer  the  wUoie 
time  ; will  you  swear  that  Dean  Durkin  was  not  either  sitting  or  standing  on  the 

_ o o a Q . bench 
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bench  beside  the  returning  officer  during  that  election  ? — I will.  I will  say  that  I 
did  not  see  him  ; and  I was  in  the  court  two  days,  except  when  I was  put  out. 

9363.  Could  be  have  been  there  without  your  seeing  him?-  Well,  to  the  best 
of  nay  opinion,  he  could  not. 

9364.  Then  you  can  swear  that  he  was  not  there: — He  could  not  be  there  I 
think,  without  my  seeing  him;  I saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fames  there. 

9365.  Now,  you  say  that  you  were  put  out  ? — I was. 

9366.  What  were  you  put  out  for  ?— Y oung  Mr.  Brabazon . I brought  in 

two  freeholders  into  the. booth,  and  he  began  to  speak  to  them,  wanting  them  to- 
vote  for  Colonel  Higgins ; he  is  there,  and  he  cannot  deny  it ; and  I told  his 
father  that  it  was  not  proper  conduct ; and  his  father  is  there,  and  he  cannot  deny 
it,  I think. 

9367.  Were  you  not  put  out  for  interrupting  the  business  of  the  booth  f — That 

was  another  time.  Captain  Palmer’s  agent  asked  me Captain  Brabazon  did 

not  put  his  son  out ; he  ordered  me  out  of  the  court,  and  he  did  not  put  out  his 
son.  I was  put  out neither  of  us  was  put  out. 

g368.  How  is  that;  if  he  put  you  out,  and  would  not  put  out  his  own  son— 
and  you  say  that  neither  of  you  was  put  out — how  is  that ; what  was  the  next 
time  ? — I was  standing  next  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  agent.  They  were  a long  time 
answering,  and  there  were  uvo  men  with  immense  sticks.  A poor  man  came  up 
to  vote  ; I suppose  he  was  so  much  afraid  of  those  men  as  I was,  I know ; and 
every  one  that  came  up  to  vote  there  had  told  me  the  same.  They  wanted  to 
pass  him  as  an  Irish  voter,  and  that  he  could  not  speak  English.  He  is  my 
cousin’s  tenant.  I was  asked  by  Mr.  Palmer’s  agent  if  he  spoke  English  ; I said 
he  did,  and  Captain  Brabazon  immediately  ordered  me  out.  The  man  was  aftaid 
to  admit  that  he  spoke  English;  they  wanted  to  get  him  sworn  in  Irish.  The 
man  spoke  English. 

9369.  And  you  were  put  out? — I was  put  out  for  saying  that  he  spoke  English. 
I uas  put  out  at  three  o’clock,  and  I was  not  let  in  again  that  day.  If  any  of 
Mr.  Moore’s  people  spoke  they  were  ordered  into  the  dock  at  once ; and  Colonel 
Higgins’s  people  spoke,  and  polled,  and  went  away,  and  did  as  they  liked. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

g370.  When  parties  voted  behind  the  sheriff,  what  was  done  with  them  ? — 
Some  were  there  that  voted,  and  some  that  had  voted,  and  some  that  were  to 
vote.  _ , 

9371.  In  what  interest  were  these? — They  had  votes,  and  their  sons  were  there, 
some  of  them. 

9372.  When  anybody  voted  for  Captain  Palmer,  what  was  done  by  those 
behind  the  sheriff? — They  groaned. 

9373-  And  when  anybody  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  what  was  done  by  those 
behind  the  sheriff? — They  were  cheered,  and  Captain  Brabazon  laughed  at  it; 
he  can’t  deny  it.  He  was  then  saying,  “ Go  on  with  the  business  again.”  He  gave 
an  immense  curse,  and  telling  Cavendish,  the  attorney  for  Colonel  Higgins,  that 
he  was  not  assisting  him  at  all.  , 

9374.  Did  the  deputy  sheriff  speak  to  the  voters  about  him  ? — Yes;  be  useu 
to  shake  hands  with  them,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  them,  I suppose ; he  ch 
not  shake  hands  with  me,  I know. 

9375.  He  did  not  shake  hands  with  you? — No. 

9376.  Now,  has  Captain  Brabazon  any  property  in  Swinford? — Yes;  the  own 
of  Swinford  belongs  to  him. 

9377.  He  resides  quite  close  to  the  town? — He  does.  , 

9378.  Now,  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Curran  was  talking  to  Mr.  Moore,  w e 

were  the  people  standing ; was  it  opposite  the  hotel  1 — Between  the  hotel  an 
court-house ; a great  deal  nearer  the  court-house  than  the  hotel.  . 

9379.  When  you  heard  Mr.  Moore  address  the  people,  in  what  tone  di 
address  them  ? — He  spoke  to  them  and  told  them  ; he  spoke  to  them  abou 
election,  and  when  he  was  speaking  in  the  town  he  was  frequently  interrupts  3^ 
people  coming  down  and  speeching  for  Colonel  Higgins  ; and  young  0 D°u 
opposite,  and  Mr.  Eames,  in  a window,  pointing  over  to  Mr.  Moore  from 
opposite  house. 

Colonel 
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Colonel  Jasper  Bytig  Creagh,  called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake , 
as  follows  : 

9380.  YOU  are  in  the  army,  I think  ?— Yes ; I am  on  half-pay.  Col.  J.  B.  Creagh . 

9381.  Are  you  a friend  of  Captain  Palmer’s? — Yes;  a very  old  friend  of  his  

family.  7 July  1857. 

93S2.  You  met  in  the  Crimea,  and  were  staying  with  him  at  the  time  he  was 
candidate  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes,  I was. 

9383.  Staying  on  a visit  ? — On  a visit. 

9384.  1 believe  you  are  not  an  elector  ? — No,  I am  not. 

938.5-  Now,  were  you  at  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  the  election  ? — I was. 

9386.  In  what  state  was  the  town  on  that  day? — Particularly  quiet. 

9387.  Was  there  any  disturbance  whatever  during  the  day  of  nomination  ? — 

None  at  all. 

9388.  Did  you  go  to  Swinford  on  the  Monday,  the  first  day  of  the  polling? — 

Yes,  I did. 

9389.  I believe  you  accompanied  Mr.  Ormesby,  at  whose  house  you  slept  the 
night  before? — Yes,  I did. 

9390.  In  going- into  Swinford,  were  you  accompanied  by  a Protestant  clergy- 
man who  had  come  there  ? — Yes  ; I forget  his  name. 

9391.  Was  he  in  the  interest  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer  ? — I really  do  not 
know  ; I know'  nothing  about  him. 

9392.  But  he  went  in  with  you? — Yes. 

9393.  Now  then,  in  wliat  state  was  Swinford,  on  the  day  of  the  polling,  that 
you  were  in? — Very  quiet  for  Ireland. 

9394.  You  had  seen  Irish  elections  before? — Yes,  I had. 

9395-  You  say  that  you  were  at  other  elections,  and  you  had  seen  the  temper  of 
people  at  elections  ? — Yes,  I recollect  at  Belfast. 

9396.  Now,  I ask  you,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Monday  what  was  the  state 
of  the  town  to  your  observation  ? — Very  quiet  indeed. 

9397.  Did  you  see  any  acts  of  violence  committed  ? — None  at  all. 

9398.  And  were  you  about  the  town  all  that  day  ? — Yes,  a great  part  of  the  day. 

9399.  Do  you  recollect  after  the  polling  was  closed  in  the  booth,  hearing  the 
assembly  sound  ? — I do. 

9400.  Did  you  go  into  the  street;  down  the  street r — Yes,  I did;  because  I 
thought  there  was  likely  to  be  something  going  on ; it  had  been  very  dull  all  day. 

9401.  What  did  you  find  when  you  got  down  the  street  r — I saw  a troop  of  the 
Royals,  I think  it  was,  and  a company  of  some  regiment,  the  38th  I think  it  was 
The  Royals  were  riding  up  and  down  the  street  at  some  imaginary  mob  that  I 
could  not  see  ; I saw  a few  unfortunate  people  trying;  to  get  away  from  them. 

9402.  Did  they  succeed  in  clearing  the  street  of  the  imaginary  mob  ? — Oh  yes. 

9403.  Did  they  go  on  the  pavement,  as  well  as  in  the  street  ? — Yes,  and  one 
of  them  came  down. 

9404.  Had  you  the  misfortune  to  get  in  the  way  ? — I was  very  nearly  ridden 
over  by  some  of  them  ; I went  to  see  what  was  going  on. 

9405.  Could  you  see  the  least  cause  or  reason  for  that  act? — Mr.  Ormesby  re- 
mained to  me 

9406.  We  cannot  have  that ; did  you  see  the  least  reason  or  cause  for  that  ? — 

None  at  all. 

9407.  Did  you  see  other  people  who  were  there  ridden  over  or  ridden  against 
by  the  dragoons  ? — I saw  one  man  ridden  over. 

9408.  Who  was  in  command  of  the  dragoons;  who  was  with  them?  The 
only  person  I saw  was  a Mr.  Finnaghan,  a cornet. 

9409.  Was  there  a magistrate  with  them,  who  acted  with  them  ? — There  was  a 
magistrate,  of  course,  or  they  would  not  have  been  there. 

9410.  Do  you  know  what  magistrate;  who  was  there? — I believe  it  was  Mr. 

Cochrane. 

9411.  Now,  how  long  did  this  clearing  tiie  streets  of  the  imaginary  mob  con 
tinue? — I suppose  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

9412.  How  many  dragoons  were  employed  in  this  operation  r — Oh,  there 
might  have  been  about  30  I should  think. 

9413.  And  how  many  infantry  ? — The  infantry  at  the  time  I saw  them  were 
doing  nothing. 

o.53— Sess.  2.  T x 94M-  Where 
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Col.  J.  B.  Creagh.  9414.  Where  were  the  infantry  ? — The  infantry  were  drawn  up  in  the  raarket- 
place. 

7 July  1857.  9415.  And  was  there  any  resistance  whatever  made  to  the  dragoons  when  thev 

were  clearing  the  streets  in  this  way  ? None  at  all. 

9416.  You  say  that  this  was  after  the  booth  was  closed,  in  the  afternoon?— 
Yes,  in  the  afternoon. 

9417.  Did  you  see  the  commencement  of  this  clearing  the  streets;  did  you  go 
down  immediately  you  heard  of  it?— I went  down  the  very  instant;  in  fact,  I 
was  standing  in  the* street  when  I heard  the  assembly  sound. 

9418.  Did  you  see  the  movement  of  the  dragoons  commence?— I am  not 
quite  so  sure  about  that. 

9419.  But  at  all  events,  was  there  anything  whatever  to  require  that  move- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  military,  so  far  as  you  saw  ?— No,  I should  think  not. 

'9420.  Were  you  there  at  all  after  the  Monday  ? — No,  I was  not. 

9421.  You  were  not  there  the  next  day? — No,  I was  not. 

9422.  Did  you  go  home  to  Mr.  Ormesby’s  that  night? — Yes,  I went  home  to 
Mr.  Ormesby’s. 

9423.  Now,  has  it  fallen  to  your  lot  on  more  than  one  occasion  to  have  to  act 
against  crowds? — I was  once  at  Exeter  obliged  to  act  against  a mob.  I have  beea 
called  out  once  in  Ireland,  at  Belfast. 

9424.  Now,  as  an  officer,  I ask  you  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  people  on  that  day  which,  in  your  judgment,  would  authorise  the  sort 
of  action  which  vou  saw  on  the  part  of  the  troops  1 — Not  at  the  time  that  I went 
down  ; certainly  not. 

9425.  And  at  other  parts  of  the  day  you  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
people,  and  you  say  that  they  were  quiet?— They  appeared  so  to  me. 

9426.  Now,  you  spoke  of  a clergyman  ; about  what  time  in  the  morning  did  he 
come  to  Mr.  Ormesby’s  ? — I should  think  about  four  o’clock. 

9427.  Did  you  see  him  when  be  came? — No. 

9428.  You  did  not? — No;  I was  in  bed. 

9429.  When  did  yrou  see  him  ? — I saw  him  about  half-past  six  or  seven  0 clock. 

9430.  Now,  in  what  state  was  he  when  you  saw  him  ? — In  what  state  1 

9431.  Yes. — He  was  rather  nervous. 

9432.  Now,  did  he  say  at  all,  when  you  saw  him,  for  what  object  he  had  come 

there  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley.']  We  cannot  have  that. 

9433.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Do  you  know  that  he  was  a voter? — I did  not  know 

anything  about  him.  . 

”9434.  Now,  were  you  at  Castlebar  when  n application  was  made  tor  a se 
booth  for  Tirauleagh ? — I heard  Mr.  Lee  ask  the  question. 

9435.  Of  whom  ? — I do  not  know  that.  I was  standing  not  very  far  on  at  tne 

time.  I know  that  the  question  was  asked.  f 

9436.  Do  you  know  the  high  sheriff? — I saw  him  ; I have  not  the  pleasure  0 

his  acquaintance.  . 

9437.  Was  the  application  made  to  him? — I do  not  know ; I heaid  it. 

■ 9438*  Now  you  mention  the  Belfast  election  : have  you  seen  other  ns 

elections? — I have  seen  elections,  but  I forget  what  they  were.  , 

• 9439.  Was  there,  as  far  as  you  observed,  any  unusual  excitement  in  t e 0 
of  Castlebar  on  the  day  you  have  been  speaking  of  ? — On  the  Monday  ; Las  e 

■ 9440.  Yes. — No,  none  at  all,  not  the  slightest. 

Mr.  William  Mulligan,  called  in ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  MontajM 
Smith , as  follows  : 

Mr.  IV.  Mulligan.  9441.  YOU  are  a shopkeeper  in  Swinford,  I believe?- — Yes. 

9442.  You  are  distributor  of  stamps  there? — Yes.  . rvi011el 

9443.  Do  you  remember,  the  Thursday  or  Friday  before  the  election, 
Higgins  and  Captain  Brabazon  calling  upon  you? — Yes. 

9444.  To  canvass  you  ? — Yes.  j t0]d 

9445.  You  said  that  you  had  received  a notice  from  the  Stamp  Office  •- 
Colonel  Higgins  that  I had  received  a notice  from  the  Stamp  Office. 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  to  the  Witness’s  continuing  this  statement.  ^ 
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Mr.  M.  Smith  stated  that  it  was  distinctly  charged  that  partiality  had  Mr.  W.  Mulligan. 

existed  on  the  part  of  the  sheriff  and  deputy  sheriff,  and  that  this  evidence  T — 

was  material  to  support  that  charge.  7 July  1857. 

Mr.  O'Malley  was  heard  in  reply. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  would  only  receive  evidence  that 
affected  Captain  Brabazon,  after  he  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff. 

0446.  Mr.  M-  Smith.']  Now,  do  you  recollect  Captain  Brabazon  calling  upon 
you  just  before  the  election  ? — Yes,  I recollect  his  calling  upon  me. 

0447.  Well,  now,  on  the  Monday  : that  was  the  polling-day,  was  it  not  ? — It 
was ; hut  on  the  Sunday  before  the  polling,  Captain  Brabazon  called  upon  me,  at 
the  post-office  door,  which  is  within  a few  doors  of  my  door,  He  said  to  me, 

« gave  vou  got  a note  from  me  this  morning?”  I said,  “ No,  Captain/’ 

Mr.  O’Malley  objected  to  the  conversation  that  had  passed  between 
Captain  Brabazon  and  the  witness  being  given  in  evidence. 

The  Chairman  inquired  whether  Captain  Brabazon,  at  this  time,  was  a 
deputy  sheriff'. 

Mr.  M-  Smith  replied  that  Captain  Brabazon  had  been  only  sworn  on  the 
Friday. 

9448.  On  the  Sunday  you  told  him  that  you  had  not  received  his  letter  ? — 

9449.  Now,  on  the  Monday  did  Captain  Brabazon  call  again  on  you  ?— Perhaps 
it  would  be  better  for  me  to  explain  what  occurred  on  this  day,  and  then  go  to 
the  Monday. 

Mr.  O'Malley .]  You  had  better  answer  the  question  put  to  you. 


9450.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Did  you  afterwards  find  at  your  house  the  letter  which 
e had  alluded  to? — I did- 

9451.  Have  you  got  it? — I have. 

9452.  Will  you  produce  it?— Yes  {■producing the  same). 

9453.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — April  5,  1 857. 

9454.  When  did  you  get  it?— On  the  Sunday  morning  before  the  election. 

9455.  Chairman .]  When  was  Captain  Brabazon  appointed  ? 

Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Captain  Brabazon  was  appointed  on  the  4th. 


9456.  Now.  be  good  enough  to  read  that  letter?—1 58  April  5th,  1857.  Braoazon 
Park.  Dear  Sir— In  the  exercise  of  your  franchise  at  this  election,  I shall  hold 
myself  responsible  that  should  you  be  deprived  of  the  situation  you  hold  as  distri- 
butor of  stamps,  to  guarantee  you  from  all  loss,  irrespective  of  now  you  may 
vote.  Yours  faithfully,  H.  Brabazon.  M.  Mulligan. 

9457.  Now,  after  you  had  received  that  letter,  did  you  have  a conversation 
with  Captain  Brabazon  ?— I intended  to  have  seen  him  on  the  Sunday  after  lead- 
ing that,  to  explain  the  cause  of  my  not  voting,  as  I ascertained  on  applying  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament  that  if  I were  to  vote,  that  the  vote  would  become  null  ana 
void,  and  subject  myself  to  a penalty  of  100  7. 

9458.  Did  you  see  him,  and  tell  him  that?- 1 happened  to  see  him  on  the 
following  morning,  Monday,  about  half-past  seven  or  eight  o clock. 

9459  What  dfd  he  say  then ?— I said  to  him,  “Captain,  in  answer  to  your 
note  of  yesterday,  I have  to  say  that  it  is  impossible  I could  vote. 

9460  What  did  he  say?— And  he  says,  “Very  well;  that  puts  an  end  t. 
friendship  between  you  and  I henceforth/^ 

9461.  Committee.]  Is  he  your  landlord  ? — Yes. 

9462.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Well,  now,  when  you  were  talking  to  him  about  the 

vote,  and  stating  to  him  your  objections  to  vote,  did  he  say  anythin,.  . , 

you  would  vote,  what  he  would  do  ? — No,  not  at  that  time. 

9463.  But  at  anytime  did  he  say  it?— He  said  it  on  the  Thursday  or  Friday 
before  that. 

9464.  You  did  not  vote  at  all,  I believe  i — No.  :vfti 

9465.  Committee. ] Did  you  communicate  to  other  people  that  had  r«mved 

the  letter  to  which  you  have  referred  from  Captain  Brabazon  r-Wluch  letter  do 
you  allude  to?  q466.  The 
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9466.  The  letter  guaranteeing  or  offering  to  guarantee  you  from  all  1 * 

—Well,  I did.  , . a“  loss  ? 

9467.  Well,  the  moment  after  receiving  it? — No. 

9468.  Before  the  election  ? — No,  I think  not  until  after.  I recollect  now  r) 

I did  show  it  to  my  wife.  ’ a 


Lord  John  Brown,  called  in,  sworn  ; and  Examined  by  Mr.  M.  Smith 
as  follows  *.  ’ 

9469.  YOU  reside  at  Westport,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — I do. 

9470.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  election  for  the  countv 

I did.  ' 

9471.  On  the  part  of  Captain  Palmer? — I did. 

9472.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county? — I am. 

9473.  Did  you  apply  to  the  sheritf  for  a deputation  ? — I did. 

9474.  To  act  at  the  election  ? — I did. 

9475-  Was  your  request  granted  ? — It  was  not ; it  was  refused  in  courteous 
terms.  I think  it  as  well  if  I were  to  read  the  letter. 

9476.  If  you  please.- — “ My  Lord,  I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  your  letter,  28th  ulto.  Should  occasion  require,  I shall  avail  myself 
of  your  offer.  I have  the  honour  to  be  your  obedient  Servant,  Fitzgerald 
Higgins .” 

9477.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  usual  at  contested  elections  in  Ireland  to  appoint 
magistrates  from  both  sides  ? — I have  heard  so,  and  I believe  it  to  be  the  case ; I 
have  only  been  at  one  previous  election  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

9478.  Now,  as  far  as  you  know,  to  whom  were  the  deputations  given  by  the 
sheriff? — To  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  as  far  as  I learn. 

9479.  Alone  ? — Alone. 

9480.  You  were  present  at  the  nomination,  I think  ? — I was. 

9481.  Were  the  proceedings  conducted  quietly? — Exceedingly  so.  We  were 
standing  outside  the  court-house,  previous  to  the  court  being  opened,  with  a 
number  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  and  a number  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  sup- 
porters, and  we  were  actually  joking  and  laughing,  a thing  which  was  utterly 
unheard  of  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

9482.  Committee .]  At  election  times? — At  election  times. 

9483.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Were  you  at  the  Mayo  election,  1852  ? — Yes. 

9484.  What  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  nomination  then? — The  whole 
green  in  the  front  of  the  court-house  was  occupied  by  a mob  of  at  least  three  or 
four  thousand  people.  I came  in  by  the  side  of  Westport,  and  stopped  at  the 
hotel,  and  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  get  to  the  court-house,  that  we  should 
be  escorted  by  a large  force  of  cavalry,  who  rode  between  us  and  the  mob,  we 
having  a wall  on  the  other  side. 

9485.  That  was  the  state  of  things  at  the  last  election,  as  compared  with  the 
present  ? — Yes. 

9486.  Do  you  recollect  seeing  Mr.  Sharkie,  who  was  at  the  nomination? — 
I did. 

9487.  Was  he  on  the  bench  with  the  high  sheriff? — He  was  on  one  side  of 
the  entrance  to  the  bench,  standing  near  where  the  witness-box  was. 

9488.  What  was  he  doing? — He  was  excessively  active  in  cheering  Colonel 
Higgins’s  supporters,  and  waving  his  hat  a good  deal.  My  attention  was  directed 
to  a man  who  was  so  active,  and  I inquired  and  found  out  who  he  was. 

9489.  I think  you  say  that  he  was  cheering  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  and 
waving  his  hat  a good  deal,  so  much  so,  that  it  attracted  your  attention,  and  you 
then  asked  who  lie  was  ? — I asked  who  he  was  of  several  ppople. 

9490.  And  he  was  the  gentleman  who  was  the  deputy  sheriff,  as  we  know?— 
He  was. 

9491.  Now,  did  you  remain  at  Castlebar,  and  then  go  back  to  Westport.'1— 
I did. 

9492.  Did  you  canvass  Westport  with  Captain  Palmer?— I did. 

9493-  Now,  what  was  the  state  of  things  at  Westport  ? — There  were  a number 
of  Captain  Palmer’s  tenants  in  there  who  were  cheerio*  ; there  was  a small  mob, 
perhaps  hardly  deserving  the  name,  on  the  opposite" side,  and  this  mob  was 

9494.  Committee-] 
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9494.  Committee .}  What  do  you  call  the  opposite  side ; was  it  Colonel  Hig- 
gins’s side? — Colonel  Higgins’s  side.  This  mob  were  kept  in  check  by  Captarn 
Palmer’s  tenantry,  but  displayed  their  feelings  upon  one  or  two  occasions. 

9495.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Displayed  their  feelings  on  one  or  two  occasions,  in 
what  way? — Throwing  either  mud  or  stones,  I am  not  sure  which,  one  of  which 
struck  Captain  Palmer  on  his  hat. 

9496.  Committee.]  What  day  was  this  ?— This  was  long  before  the  election ; 
this  was  about  a week  before  the  nomination  that  I canvassed  ; this  was  previous ; 

I canvassed  previous  to  the  nomination. 

9497.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  In  consequence  of  what  you  saw  there,  and  some  ap- 
prehension, you  wrote  again  to  the  high  sheriff,  I believe,  requesting  to  be 
appointed  a magistrate  ? — No,  I only  wrote  once. 

9498.  Did  you  write  a second  timer — There  were  two  other  . magistrates  in 
that  neighbourhood  besides  myself ; I consulted  with  the  officer  of  Uie  police, 
and  the  other  magistrates,  as  to  whether  it  would  he  necessary  to  have  a military 
force.  I wrote  up  to  the  Government ; I got  an  answer  that  troops  were  ordered 
there.  Afterwards,  hearing  that  these  troops  were  withdrawn,  I wrote  to  the 
high  sheriff  and  to  the  Government  upon  the  subject,  and  I have  got  their  replies, 
if  you  wish  to  have  them.  Infantry  were  sent  then. 

9499.  Were  you  in  the  polling  booths  at  Westport? — I was. 

9500.  On  the  Monday  and  the  Tuesday  ? — I was. 

9501.  Committee.]  At  Westport? — At  Westport. 

9502.  Mr.  M.  Smith.]  Now,  in  the  court-house,  what  was  the  state  of  things 
there  ? — There  was  a mob,  composed  chiefly  of  women  and  children,  but  with  a 
few  men  mixed  with  them,  who  hooted  and  yelled  at  every  voter  who  voted  for 
Mr.  Moore  or  Mr.  Palmer,  and  who  cheered  every  one  who  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins.  On  one  occasion  when  I opened  my  lips,  I was  instantly  called  to  order 
by  the  deputy  sheriff,  who  was  a dismissed  agent  of  Lord  Sligo,  my  brother  ; he 
instantly  called  me  to  order. 

9503.  Committee.]  What  was  his  name  ? — Hildebrand. 

9504.  Mr.  M.  Smithi]  Now,  on  the  second  day,  I believe  the  barony  of 
Morris,  in  which  you  had  taken  an  interest,  was  nearly  polled  out,  was  it  not? — 
Yes ; there  were  about,  half  a dozen  men ; there  were  a few  men  that  could  not 
vote,  and  I knew  would  not  vote. 

9505.  At  Westport,  had  there  been  a full  polling  of  the  voters  ? Yes,  a very 
full  polling;  there  was  nobody  that  could  not  have  voted  if  they  had  wished  to  do 
so ; there  were  some  people  that  were  not  alive,  and  some  people  with  votes  in 
other  baronies. 

9306.  Of  course  the  register  does  not  show  accurately  the  number  of  voters, 
and  deaths,  and  removes,  and  so  forth  ? — No,  but  the  barony  was  polled  out 
virtually. 

9507.  Now,  did  you  go  to  Castlebar? — I did,  on  the  second  day. 

9508.  What  did  you  find  there  ? — Everything  excessively  quiet. 

9509.  And  the  road  open  all  the  way  ? — The  road  perfectly  quiet  the  whole 
way  ; I did  not  hear  a shout  or  anything. 

9510.  Did  you  see,  at  Castlebar,  the  sheriff  escorting  some  voters  to  the  court- 
house?— I did. 

951 1.  Were  you  standing  at  the  entrance  of  the  court-house  ? — I was. 

9512.  How  did  they  come  up  ?— They  came  up,  escorted  by  dragoons,  on  cars. 

9513.  And  the  sheriff  with  them  ? — The  sheriff  escorting  them. 

9514.  Committee .]  By  “sheriff,”  do  you  mean  the  high  sheriff? — The  high 
sheriff,  Captain  Higgins. 

9515.  Air.  M.  Smith.]  Was  there  any  excitement  caused  by  seeing  the  sheriffs 
with  the  voters  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  there  was  very  much,  to  tell  you  the 
truth. 

9516.  Now,  did  there  appear  to  you  to  be  any  necessity  for  that  escort  ? — Oh, 
I think  so  ; I think  there  never  was  a contested  election  but  where  the  unpopular 
candidate  did  not  require  an  escort  to  protect  his  voters. 

9517.  That  is  the  normal  state  of  things? — That  is  the  invariable  state  of 
things. 

9518.  Did  you  canvass  any  of  the  voters? — I did  ; a great  many. 

9519.  Who  were  brought  up  by  the  sheriff  ? — I did  ; they  had  promised  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Primer. 

9520.  What  did  you  do? — When  they  were  brought  up  they  were  addressed 
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by  two  parties,  and  tlie  sheriff  declared  that  he  would  commit  any  one  to  gaol 
who  dared  to  address  the  voters  under  his  charge,  or  words  to  that  effect.  °He 
said,  “ If  any  one  dares  to  speak  to  these  voters,  I will  commit  them  to  gaol.” 
0521.  Did  you  say  that  they  were  voters  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  Captain 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore?— No,  but  I asked  them.  Pat  Brown  was  the  name  of 
the  bailiff  who  led  the  other  four ; and  I said,  “ I expect  you  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer.”  __ 

9522.  Had  he  promised  before? — Yes;  the  sheriff  told  me  that  my  conduct 
was  most  improper,  and  that  he  thought  I ought  to  have  known  better;  and  he 
hurried  on  the  voters  into  the  booth. 

9523.  That  is  the  high  sheriff?— The  high  sheriff. 

9524.  I believe  you  went  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  Tuesday  night? — I did. 

Q525.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  town?— I arrived  there  at  night,  rather 

between  twelve  and  one  o’clock  on  the  Wednesday  morning,  and  I found  the 
town  perfectly  quiet  and  the  road  perfectly  clear. 

9526.  Committee.']  What  night  was  this? — That  was  on  the  Tuesday  night; 
it  was,  in  fact,  on  Wednesday  morning,  between  twelve  and  one  o’clock,  when  I 
arrived  there.  There  was  a large  force  of  police  drawn  up  in  front  of  Mr.  Tigh’s 
house,  but  there  was  hardly  anybody  else  in  the  streets. 

9527.  Were  you  there  on  the  Wednesday  ? — Part  ot  the  day. 

9528.  In  what  state  was  the  town  on  the  Wednesday  ? — It  was  just  as  quiet  as 
an  ordinary  day  ; there  was  not  a fourth  of  the  number  of  people  that  there  are 
in  it  on  an  ordinary  market-day. 

9520.  You  have  had  some"  experience  in  former  elections  in  Mayo  ? — Oh,  I 
never  was  in  Ballinrobe. 

9530.  Seeing  the  state  of  things  in  the  various  places,  what  do  you  say  was 
the  general  aspect  of  this  election  ? — There  was  never  an  election  that  was  any 
thing  like  so  quiet ; there  were  no  barricades,  as  there  usually  are ; no  carrying 
away  voters  wholesale,  as  usual ; no  voters  mutilated  even  ; none  of  those  little 
amusements,  cutting  people’s  ears  off,  that  take  place  occasionally. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

9531.  It  was  an  extremely  mild  election? — Yes. 

9532.  You  were  chairman  of  Captain  Palmer’s  committee  r — No,  1 was  not; 
although  X wrote  to  engage  some  professional  gentlemen  on  the  committee,  yet 
a committee  was  never  nominally  appointed  ; virtually  they  were. 

Q533-  Now,  were  you  present  at  a meeting'  of  the  priests  with  reference  to  the 
election,  and  before  the  election  ; a few  days  before  the  election: — Do  you  mean 
with  two  or  three  priests  ? 

9534.  Yes. — Yes,  I was. 

9535-  What  priests  were  there  ? — There  was  Mr.  Curley  ; I think  Mr.  Green  , 
and  a third  priest,  I do  not  know  his  name,  but  I think  it  was  Mr.  Hosty. 

9536.  What  was  the  object  of  the  meeting? — We  were  standing  outside  the 
«Tveen,  and  they  asked  us  to  come  over  ; and  in  the  course  of  a conversation  that 
ensued,  they  asked  us,  in  the  event  of  an  arrangement  being  made  for  mutual 
support,  what  support  we  could  give  them. 

9537.  Was  it  an  interchange  for  the  priests’ support  of  Captain  Palmer  that 

you  were  to  support  Mr.  Moore? — Yes.  . , 

9538.  You  wanted  the  priests’  support  of  Captain  Palmer,  and  you  promise 
the  priests  Captain  Palmer’s  support  of  Mr.  Moore  ? — Yes. 

9539.  Did  you  understand  what  they  were  ; whether  they  were  secretaries  to 
any  committee,  or  who  they  represented;  what  is  Mr.  Curley;  because  he  is  no 
a man  of  very  great  influence,  is  he  ? — He  is  a very  active  priest. 

9540.  Is  he  a man  of  much  influence? — I think  he  is.  ^ ? 1 do 

9541.  Now,  upon  that  occasion  was  anything  said  about  Dr.  M‘Hale  ' 
not  think  his  name  was  mentioned. 

9542.  Just  try  and  remember ; was  anything  said  about  that  resolution  that 
passed  ? — No. 

9543.  Toothing  ? — Not  while  I was  present ; I was  not  there  the  whole  time- 

9544.  Did  these  three  priests,  Green,  Hosty,  and  Curley,  act  for  the  w 

body  of  the  priests,  or  only  for  themselves  ? — They  simply  asked  us  the  ques  10  , 
as  Tgave  it  you,  what  support  we  would  give  in  return.  , . 

9545.  Did  the  priests  speak  as  to  the  support  of  the  general  body  ot  Pnes^ 
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did  they  speak  for  themselves,  or  for  the  whole  body  of  priests  ? — I really — I think  *j0r-i  J-  Srovin- 

I may  shorten  it,  by  observing  that  I cannot  say  for  whom  they  were  speaking.  

I will  tell  you  the  substance  of  what  they  said,  if  you  will  allow  me.  ^ " Jub'  ,s*57. 

9546.  When  the  priests  spoke,  did  they  speak  individually  of  their  own  sup- 
port, Curley,  Hosty,  and  Green,  or  of  the  general  support  of  the  priests They 
said  the  words  to  me  that  I have  given  you. 

9547.  Did  they  speak  of  their  individual  support,  or  of  the  support  of  the 
priests  generally  ? — They  asked  what  support  Mr.  Palmer’s  supporters  would  stive 
Mr.  Moore  if  Mr.  Moore  supported  him.  That  was  the  general  purport.  They 
did  not  state  whether  it  was  of  themselves,  or  for  other  parties  that  they  were 
speaking. 

9548.  Had  you  seen  this  resolution  at  that  time  ( showing  a •placard  to  the 
[fitness)  l — I think  it  is  very  probable  I had.  It  was  posted  up  Whether  I had 
seen  it  at  that  time  or  not,  I do  not  know  ; but  I saw  it  at  other  times. 

9549.  Do  you  remember  whether  you  had  seen  any  resolution  signed  by  John 
Archbishop  of  Tuam,  Thomas  Feeny,  P.  Durcan,  John  M‘ Evilly  ? — Yes;  I am 
almost  sure  I saw  that:  something  very  much  like  it  at  any  rate. 

9550.  When  you  had  this  interview  with  the  priests,  you  are  almost  sure  that 
you  had  seen  a resolution,  “ That  all  the  energies  of  the  people  should  be  directed 
to  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins”? — I do  not  know'  whether  I saw  that 
before  or  after  this  interview. 

9551.  Committee.']  On  what  day  was  this? — I have  been  trying  to  recollect 
that,  and  I cannot ; but  my  impression  is  that  it  was  on  the  day  the  notice  of 
nomination  appeared  in  the  papers,  and  that  was  10  days. 

9552.  Mr.  Janies.)  Were  you  treating  with  these  priests  at  this  meeting  of 
which  you  have  spoken  as  three  priests,  or  as  members  of  a committee,  or  as  re- 
presenting the  priesthood  generally  ?— They  asked  us  to  come  in,  and  they  said, 

“In  the  event  of  our  giving  you  certain  support,  what  support  will  you  give  us  in 
return?”  that  is  what  they  said  to  us. 

9553.  Wt-re  they  members  of  any  committee,  or  did  you  treat  them  as  three 
individual  priests  r — To  the  best  of  my  belief,  Mr.  Moore  had  no  committee. 

g554.  Committee .]  Do  you  consider  that  in  acting  for  Captain  Palmer  you 
were  getting  the  interests  of  the  whole  body  of  the  priests,  or  merely  ot  the  three 
gentlemen  whose  names  have  been  mentioned  ; — I distinctly  understood  that  these 
three  gentlemen  had  no  authority  ; distinctly. 

9555-  From  the  rest  of  the  priests? — I am  not  sure  whether  it  was  on  that 
occasion,  but  certainly  on  another  occasion.  I knew  that  they  had  no  authority. 

9556.  Mr.  James.]  From  whom? — To  speak  in  the  name  of  the  others. 

9557.  At  that  time  had  you  seen  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam’s  resolutions?— 

I cannot  recollect.  I certainly  saw  that  ( alluding  to  the  placard) ; but  when  it 
was  posted  up  I do  remember. 

9558-  Now,  you  say  that  Balliurobe  on  the  Tuesday  night  was  tranquil,  quiet, 
and  that  very  few  people  were  in  the  streets? — Yes. 

9559.  Had  you  seen  this  bill  of  Father  Conway’s,  that  “ No  man,  woman,  or 
child  shall  appear  in  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe  until  I appear  amongst  you  on 
Wednesday”? — I saw  that  on  the  Wednesday. 

9560.  You  got  there  on  the  Tuesday  night? — I got  there  on  the  Wednesday 
morning. 

9.561.  Well,  did  you  see  this  address  to  the  people,  that  “on  to-morrow 
(Wednesday),  or  any  other  day,  no  man,  woman,  or  child,  shall  appear  in  the 
streets  of  Ballinrobe,  until  I appear  amongst  you  ; ” where  did  you  see  that? — 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  I should  look  at  the  bill  ( the  bill  was  handed  to  the 
Witness).  It  is  virtually  the  same  thing  that  I saw  posted. 

9562.  “ I never  asked  a favour  of  you  that  you  did  not  grant  at  once,”  and  so 

on;  “that  on  to-morrow  (Wednesday),  or  any  other  day,  no  man,  woman,  or 
child  shall  appear  in  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe  until  I appear  among  you  ? I 
saw  that  posted  up  in  Ballinrobe.  . . 

9563.  And'  you  say  that  the  streets  while  you  were  there  were  quiet  r — Per- 
fectly. 

9564.  And  you  saw  this  posted  on  the  Wednesdayr  morning  in  Ballinrobe  r 
Yes. 

956,5.  What  time  did  you  leave  Ballinrobe  on  Wednesday  ? — I was  asked  to  go 
out  for  three  freeholders ; it  was  doubtful  whether  they  Would  come  in  or  not, 

0.53— Sess.  2.  t t 4 and 
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and  I was  asked  to  go  out  and  canvass  them  ; 1 went  out  for  that  purpose,  and 
was  absent  about  two  hours. 

9566.  Now,  you  mentioned  about  the  barony  of  Mullis,  Westport;  are  you 
aware  that  in  that  barony  Colonel  Higgins  polled  17  only  ; Mr.  Moore,  95;  and 
Captain  Palmer,  110  ?— I am,  perfectly;  I am  perfectly  aware  that  all  the  re- 
spectable people  in  that  barony,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  were  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  but  that  the  lowest  of  the  low  were  by  Dean  Burke 
formed  into  a mob  against  us,  to  the  best  of  my  belief. 

9567.  Colonel  Higgins  polled  17;  Mr.  Moore  polled  95;  and  Captain  Palmer 
polled  110? — Yes  ; the  country  people  were  with  us,  and  during  the  day  they 
flocked  into  the  town,  and  then  the  other  mob  dare  not  show  their  faces. 

9568.  However,  Colonel  Higgins  only  polled  17.' — Yes. 

9569.  Have  you  canvassed  the  county  with  reference  to  Mr.  Moore  being 
unseated  ? — I have  not. 

9570.  Do  you  mean  that? — I do. 

9571.  I do  not  mean  personally  canvassed  ; in  the  event  of  Mr.  Moore  being 
unseated  r — I have  not. 

9572.  Not  personally? — I do  not  understand  what  you  mean. 

9573-  I think  you  know  what  I mean ; have  you  made  arrangements  to  start 
yourself  for  the  county  in  the  event  of  Mr.  Moore  being  unseated  ?— On  my  oath, 
if  Mr.  Moore  is  declared  unseated,  I will  do  my  best  to  put  him  in,  as  I feel 
bound  to  do  in  honour. 

9574.  But  do  you  contemplate  starting? — I do  not,  unless  Mr.  Moore,  in  the 

very  unlikely  contingency  of  his  not  standing. 

9575.  In  the  event  of  Mr.  Moore’s  not  doing  so  ?— In  the  event  of  his  not  doing 
so,  perhaps  I shall. 

9576.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  you  were  at  a little  meeting  of  the  priests; 
it  is  not  much  use  doing  it  without  their  influence,  is  it? — That  is  a question.  I 
have  been  opposed  to  the  priests,  and  most  probably  I shall  be  opposed  to  them 
again  ; I differ  with  them  in  politics  entirely. 

9577.  Is  it  much  use  in  contesting  the  county  without  their  support? — Most 
unquestionably  ; I say  that  if  Colonel  Higgins  had  the  support  of  half-a-dozen 
other  gentlemen  in  the  county,  in  fact  if  the  body  of  the  gentry  were  in  his  favour, 
that  he  could  carry  the  election  against  the  priests  ; I have  not  a particle  of  doubt 
about  it. 

9578.  Did  you  hear  of  these  denunciations  from  the  altar? — Yes;  I have  read 
more  of  these  accounts  than  I heard  at  the  time.  I could  give  you  a tew  instances, 
if  you  would  like  it,  of  denunciations. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  M.  Smith. 

9579.  You  said  that  if  Colonel  Higgins  had  the  support  of  five  or  six  more 
country  gentlemen,  he  would  carry  the  election  as  against  the  priests  ? — Yes. 

9580.  Has  the  influence  of  the  priests  decreased  in  Mayo? — Yes,  extremely. 

9581.  And  Colonel  Higgins  seems  to  have  had  the  benefit  of  it?-— He  never 

would  have  been  in  Parliament  unless  it  had  been  used  in  a far  greater  degree 
than  it  was  at  the  last  election.  , 

9582.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  about  placards  ; did  you  see  that  placar . 
at  the  last  election  ( showing  a placard  to  the  Witness )? — No,  I am  not  sure, 
I saw  a great  many.  You  might  almost  call  it  an  election  of  placards;  I turn' 
I saw  a hundred  of  them.  I am  not  sure  whether  I saw  that  or  not. 

9583.  You  say  that  you  saw  these  three  gentlemen,  and  that  you  dtstmc  y 

understood  that  they  had  no  authority? — Yes.  , tt 

9584.  Now,  when  you  saw  them,  had  Mr.  Moore  arrived  in  the  county^—-  e 

had  not;  they  complained,  and  we  complained  on  that  occasion,  that  Mr.  Moore 
had  not  come  clown  as  he  promised,  nor  had  he  written.  . , t 

958.5*  Now,  upon  that  interview  they  complained,  and  you  complained  a 
Mr.  Moore  had  not  come  clown,  nor  had  he  written  to  say  what  he  intendec  ^ 
do  ? — The  complaint  that  he  had  not  written  is  rather  a character  for  not  wiitin^, 
that  Mr.  Moore  has.  They  complained,  generally,  at  his  not  having  written, 
the  Committee  wish,  I could  state  exactly  the  reason.  Tire  commencement  0 ^ 

was  two  years  before,  when  Mr.  Moore  stated  that  if  I would  stand, 
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should  receive  the  support  of  himself,  and  he  believed  of  the  great  bulk  of  his  Lord  J.  Broun. 

party,  and  he  did  not  then  ask  for  a return  of  votes  from  me.  We  were  under  

the  impression  that  his  return  was  a matter  of  certainty  ; I believe  it  was  then,  if  7 July  lS57- 
an  election  had  taken  place.  A letter  was  written  to  Sir  Robert  Bloss,  which  I 
saw 

9586.  Mr.  James,  j That  was  the  election  of  1852? — No  ; that  is  this  election. 

1 saw  a letter  from  Mr.  Moore  to  Sir  Robert  Bloss,  saying  that  he  was  of  the 
same  opinion,  of  the  same  views  regarding  the  election  as  he  had  been  on  former 
occasions  when  he  had  communicated  with  us,  and  that  was  the  reason  why  I felt 
confident  of  his  support. 

9587.  Mr.  M.  Smith."]  I need  hardly  ask;  you  are  a Protestant,  I believer — 

I am. 

9588.  Committee.]  You  did  not  give  ns  the  result  of  this  interview  with  the 
priests?— It  is  exactly  as  I state  it  to  you. 

9589.  Did  they  ask  you  questions;  what  was  the  result? — We  told  them  exactly 
what  support  we  could  give  them,  as  far  as  we  knew7. 

9590.  You  did  not  come  to  an  agreement  with  them? — That  was  not  a meet- 
ing they  were  asking  certain  questions  from  us,  which  we  replied  to  ; a specific 
agreement  certainly  was  not  made  on  that  occasion. 


Mercurii , 8 8 die  Julii,  1857. 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over  : all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Hugh  Wilhraham  was  called  in  ; and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined 
by  Mr.  Buchanan , as  follows : 

9591.  WHERE  do  you  reside? — I reside  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  at 
Boatbaven  Lodge. 

9592.  Are  you  a magistrate  of  the  county  t — I am. 

9593.  How  long  have  you  been  resident  in  Mayo  ? — Between  six  and  seven 
years. 

9594.  I suppose  I need  hardly  ask,  are  you  an  Englishman  ? — I am. 

9595.  Have  you  purchased  property  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

9596.  Are  you  a freeholder  of  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

9597*  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

9598.  Whom  did  you  vote  for?— Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore. 

9599.  What  is  your  religion  ? — I am  a Protestant. 

g6oo.  At  the  previous  election  in  Mayo,  were  you  a registered  voter  at  that 
time  r — No,  I was  not  a registered  voter. 

9601.  Did  you  act  at  tbat  election  as  a magistrate?  Yes. 

9602.  Were  you  in  the  town  of  Castlebar,  where  the  election  was  held,  at  the 
previous  election  ? — Yes,  I went  there  with  an  escort  of  voters. 

9603.  By  the  Committee.]  Were  you  a deputed  magistrate  I was  a deputed 
magistrate. 

9604.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Will  you  tel!  the  Committee  what  was  the  state  of  the 
county,  particularly  at  Castlebar,  at  that  election  r — There  was  a good  deal  of 
row  and  disturbance  at  Castlebar,  and  at  Westport  too. 

9605.  That  is  the  election  of  1 852  ? — Yes. 

9606.  Did  you  have  the  troops  out  ?— I went  with  an  escort  of  troops  myself ; 
I was  a magistrate  in  charge,  and  I was  with  another  party  of  troops  in  a gentle- 
man’s house  at  Castlebar,  to  protect  the  house ; that  was  the  bouse  of  Colonel 
M'Alpin’s  agent. 

9607.  Did  you  take  voters  in  from  Westport,  as  a deputed  magistrate,  on  tnat 
occasion  ? — Yes,  to  Castlebar. 

0*53 — Seas.  3.  U u 9608.  Did 
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9608.  Did  anything  particular  occur  to  you  then  ?— There  were  two  barricades 
on  the  road. 

9609.  Two  barricades  across  the  road  ? — Yes. 

9610.  What  sort  of  barricades  were  they  ? — They  were  stones. 

9611.  By  the  Committee.]  Where?— About  a mile  from  Castlebar. 

9612.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Were  you  at  the  nomination  at  this  election? — Yes. 

9613.  What  state  were  things  in  at  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  nomination  ?— 
They  were  wonderfully  quiet  i thought. 

9614.  As  compared  with  the  former  election,  do  you  say  that? — As  compared 
with  the  former  election,  certainly.  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  friends  were  on  the 
Green  there,  walking  about. 

9615.  No  rioting  ? — None  in  the  least. 

9616.  No  quarrelling,.  - breaking  of  heads? — No;  there  was  a good  deal  of 
talking  and  laughing. 

9617.  Were  you  outside  the  courthouse  before  the  gates  were  opened?— 
Yes. 

9618.  Were  things  very  quiet  there? — Perfectly  quiet. 

9619.  By  the  Committee]  What  day  was  this  ? — The  nomination  day. 

9620.  Mr.  Buchajian.]  1 believe  you  reside  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Louis- 
burghr — Yes. 

9621.  Were  there  voters  in  that  neighbourhood  that  came  to  the  present 
election  ?— Yes,  about  25,  I think  ; something  between  20  and  25. 

9622.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  sheriff  for  a deputation  at  this 
election  ? — Yes,  I did.  I have  got  the  application. 

0623.  Was  it  by  letter? — Yes,  by  letter. 

9624.  Did  you"  receive  a reply? — I received  a reply;  I have  got  the  reply 
here. 

9625.  Did  you  get  a deputation? — No. 

9626.  Is  that  the  answer  you  received? — -That  is  the  answer. 

9627.  Just  read  it. — “Sheriff’s  Office,  Castlebar,  1st  April  1857-  Sir,— I 
have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letter.  Should  occasion 
require,  I shall  avail  myself  of  your  offer.  I am,  sir,  your  most  obedient  servant, 
Fitzgerald  Higgins,  high  sheriff  of  Mayo.  Hugh  Wilbraham,  esq.,  J.  P.  ’ 

9628.  Were  there  any  troops  in  Louisburgh  immediately  before  the  election ; 
any  troops  stationed  there  ? — No. 

9629.  Was  there  any  large  body  of  police  there,  sufficient  to  protect  the 
voters? — The  usual  force  there  is  a constable  and  four  men;  and  the  four  men 
were  taken  away,  and  the  constable  was  left. 

9630.  Then  I am  correct  in  saying  there  was  no  force  of  police  in  the  town  . 
Not  in  the  town,  the  police  barrack  is  more  than  half  a mile  away  from  the  town. 

9631.  There  was  only  the  sergeant  left  ? — Yes. 

9632.  You  being  refused  the  deputation  by  the  high  sheriff,  did  you  make  any 
application  to  the  Chief  Secretary  of  State  ? — I made  an  application. 

9633.  Did  you  make  that  application  by  letter  ? — Yes. 

9634.  Did  you  receive  a reply? — Yes. 

9635.  Was  that  application  with  reference  to  the  election  ? — It  was. 

9636.  Will  you  read  it  ? — 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected  that  it  was  not  evidence. 

9637.  Did  you  consider  an  escort  necessary  ? — I did,  certainly.  . 

9638.  And  having  been  refused  by  the  sheriff,  you  applied  to  the  Governtnen 
— I applied  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Buchanan  submitted  that  the  letter  of  application  was  evidence  of 
the  facts  at  the  time. 

Mr.  O’Malley  contended  that  the  Witness  could  only  give  evidence  to  the 
facts  within  his  own  knowledge  ; that  the  Committee  had  nothing  to  do  with 
what  was  stated  to  the  Chief  Secretary  ; that  any  facts  within  the.  know- 
ledge of  the  Witness  which  were  contained  in  the  letter  could  be  given  m 
evidence  without  reference  to  that  letter. 

The  Chairman  stated,  that  in  referring  to  the  letter,  the  Witness  must 
confine  himself  to  such  facts  as  were  within  his  own  knowledge. 


9639.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Have  you  got  the  letter  ? — Yes. 


9640.  Is 
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9640.  Is  that  in  your  handwriting? — It  is  a copy  of  what  I wrote  to  the 
Secretary  ; it  is  in  my  handwriting. 

Q641.  Do  not  read  the  letter,  but  look  at  the  letter  to  refresh  your  memory, 
and  tell  the  Committee  any  facts  upon  the  face  of  that  letter  which  you  know  to 
be  true  ; do  not  tell  any  opinions,  but  any  facts  ; are  there  any  facts  stated  upon 
the  face  of  that  letter  ? — There  is  the  fact  that  I applied  to  the  high  sheriff  for  a 

deputation. 

9642.  By  the  Committee.']  Are  you  now  looking  at  it,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
telling  us  what  you  told  the  Chief  Secretary,  but  the  facts  ? — -Yes ; the  learned 
Counsel  wishes  me  to  state  the  facts  contained  in  this  letter. 

9643.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Look  through  that  letter,  and  if  there  be  any  facts 

stated  upon  the  face  of  it  which  you  have  not  already  detailed  to  the  Committee, 
mention  those  facts,  and  mention  none  others.  — I mentioned  in  it 

9644.  M r.  O'Malley.']  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  mentioned ; tell  us  any  facts 
that  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  occurring;  any  fact  that  occurred. — That 
I had  received  information — 

9645.  No,  not  received  information. 

9646.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Have  you  already  detailed  to  the  Committee  the  facts 
which  you  submitted  to  the  Chief  Secretary. 

Mr.  O’Malley  objected  that  the  Witness  must  not  state  what  he  said  to 
the  Chief  Secretary,  but  only  the  facts  within  his  own  knowledge ; his 
memory  being  refreshed  by  the  letter. 

9647.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Have  you  stated  all  those  facts  ?— I stated  that  there 
were  a number  of  freeholders  in  my  neighbourhood  to  come  to  poll  at  W estport. 

9648.  You  got  a reply  from  the  Chief  Secretary?— Yes  ; and  1 mentioned 
moreover  that  they  were  not  going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins ; I received  an 
answer. 

9649.  You  received  an  answer  from  the  Chief  Secretary  ? — Yes. 

9650.  Did  you  receive  any  deputation,  or  any  authority  from  the  Government  ? 
—No. 

9651.  None  whatever? — None  whatever. 

9652.  What  is  that  answer  ? 

Mr.  O'Malley  objected. 

The  Witness.]  It  is  a reply  to  my  letter;  but  it  is  not^an  answer. 

Mr.  Buchanan  proposed  to  read  the  reply  to  the  application. 
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Mr.  O'Malley  objected. 

9653.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  After  you  received  that  letter  from  tile  Chief  Secretary, 
were  any  troops  sent  to  Louisburgh,  or  any  police  ?— No. 

9654. '  How  many  voters  were  there  round  Louisburgh ; did  you  bring  any 
voters  from  Louisburgh? — I did  ; about  between  20  and  25. 

9655.  Had  you  an  escort  with  you  ? — No. 

965b.  Had  you  any  persons  who  rode  along  with  the  voters  who  were  not 
either  military  or  police  ?— Yes  ; we  had  an  escort  of  non-voters. 

9657.  About  how  many  ? — About  30, 1 think. 

9658.  Did  you  get  your  voters  up  to  to  the  poll . Yes.  « 

9659.  By  the  Committee.]  For  whom  were  those  voters  going  up  to  vote  . 

F orMoore  and  Palmer.  , w 1,1 

9660.  Do  you  say  that  you  went  with  an  escort  from  Westport  r—  VA  e Had  no 

escort  of  troops.  . « ,T 

9661.  Did  you  take  up  any  voters  tor  Colonel  Higgins  r No. 

9662.  None  at  all  ?— No,  certainly  not.  ~ , 

9663.  Do  you  mean  that  there  were  no  voters  from  that  part  of  the  country 
for  Colonel  Higgins?— There  were,  I think,  a solitary  one  or  two ; there  were 

9664.  But  I understand  that  you  went  up  with  those  voters  not  as  a magistrate, 

but  as  a voter  yourself? — I could  not  act  as  a magistrate.  , j 

9665.  That  'is  a mistake  ; but  you  were  under  the  impression  that  you  could 

n0g666.  Mr?  Bnctemm-l  For  what  purpose  did  you  take  this  escort  of  non- 
voters  ?— Because  I was  afraid  we  might  be  molested  on  the  roa d. 

9667.  Did  you  make  any  application  to  the  sub-inspector  ot  phlice  . ' *g  por 
0.53. — Sess.  2.  u u 2 9 • 
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9668.  For  a patrol  ? — Yes. 

9669.  Did  you  meet  the  police  on  coming  in  ?— Yes  ; the  sub-inspector  and 
16  men. 

9670.  You  met  them  on  the  road  ? — Yes. 

9671.  Was  that  between  Westport  and  Louisburgh  r— Yes  ; I made  an  appli- 
cation to  the  sub-inspector  for  a patrol  to  be  there. 

9672.  By  the  Committee.']  Do  you  mean  when  you  met  him,  or  previously  ?— 
Previously  ; I have  a copy  of  the  application. 

9673.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Were  you  in  the  polling  booth  when  these  men  went 
up? — Yes;  I was  there  from  the  early  part  of  the  day  till  about  12  o’clock. 

9674.  Did  you  pass  up  the  street  with  those  men  ? — With  some  of  them. 

9675.  Was  there  any  hooting  in  the  street  ? — No  ; not  as  we  went  up  at  all. 

9676.  Was  there  any  in  the  booth  when  you  went  in? — There  was  a great 
deal  of  disturbance  in  there. 

9677.  Did  the  deputy-sheriff  interfere  to  stop  this  hooting  in  the  booth  ?— No; 
not  at  all. 

967S.  By  the  Committee.]  Who  was  the  deputy-sheriff? — A Mr.  Hildebrand. 

9679.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  You  remained  in  the  booth  a considerable  time ; when 
persons  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  what  occurred? — There  was  a 
great  deal  of  hooting. 

9680.  In  the  presence  of  the  sheriff? — Yes. 

9681.  Did  he  interfere  to  stop  it? — No. 

9682.  When  persons  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  what  occurred? — There  was 
a great  deal  of  cheering. 

"9683.  Did  you  hear  any  person  address  the  sheriff  upon  the  part  of  Colonel 
Higgins? — His  agent. 

9684.  Did  you  bear  any  person  address  him  upon  the  part  of  Captain  Palmer 
and  Mr.  Moore  ? — A Mr.  Gibbons  was  agent. 

9685.  Did  you  hear  the  sheriff  order  any  person  out  of  court? — No,  I do  not 
remember  that. 

9686.  Do  you  recollect  a transaction  occurring  when  a gentleman  plumped  for 
Captain  Palmer  in  the  court  ? — It  was  on  the  second  day,  you  mean? 

9687.  Yes. — I recollect  a girl  cried  out  in  a loud  voice,  “ Damnation  take 
your  soul,”  or  some  elegant  expression  of  that  kind. 

* 9688.  Was  that  in  the  hearing  of  the  sheriff  ? — Oh,  yes,  audible  all  through 
the  court. 

9689.  Did  he  take  any  notice  of  that  conduct  ? — No. 

g5qo.  Do  you  remember  whether  Dean  Burke  was  sitting  iu  the  court  or  not? 
— He”  was  the  first  day  ; I cannot  say  whether  he  was  on  that  occasion. 

9691.  Was  he  sitting  under  the  sheriff  when  he  was  there  ? — Sitting  to  the  left 
of  the  bench. 

9692.  In  the  box  ? — Yes. 

9693.  Do  you  remember  upon  any  occasion  a person  having  been  put  out  or 
court  bv  the  police,  upon  application  made  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent; 

I remember  a boy,  who  seemed  to  be  the  leader  of  the  mob  there,  was  taken  away 
by  the  police ; he  was  an  ostler  of  Bianconi’s. 

9694.  By  the  Committee.]  How  old  was  that  boy;  an  Irish  boy? — He  might 
be'iS  or  19;  an  Irish  boy;  he  might  have  been  20. 

9695.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  On  his  being  sent  out,  did  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent 

make  any  application? — Yes.  . . 

9696.  What  about  ? — He  applied  to  the  sheriff,  that  the  police  were  interfering 
unnecessarily. 

9697.  Did  he  apply  for  his  readmittance  ? — Yes. 

969S.  Was  lie,  in  fact,  readmitted  ? — Yes  ; the  police  had  to  let  him  back  again- 

9699.  That  was  the  first  day  of  the  polling,  I believe;  on  the  Monday?  ±es* 

9700.  Do  you  remember  going  from  Westport  to  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

9701.  What  time  did  you  get  there? — I got  to  Castlebar  at  one  ocloc  , 

I think.  . . , . 

9702.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  then? — It  seemed  perfectly  quiet  then, 
there  might  have  been  100  people  collected  in  the  Green. 

9703.  Did  you  see  any  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  coming  down  with  an 

escort  ? — Yes.  , 

9704.  Did  you  see  anything  occur? — 1 saw  a pistol  fired  off  by  some  one  who 


was  on  a car. 


9705. Was 
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9705-  Was  this  car  amongst  those  that  you  say  were  conveying  Colonel  Mr. 

Higgins’s  voters,  that  were  under  escort  ? — Yes ; they  had  an  escort  ot'  cavalrv ; #.  Wiforaham. 

I think  they  had  a troop  of  cavalry,  and  half  a company  of  infantry.  

9706.  Was  this  person  who  fired  this  shot  on  one  of  the  cars  protected  by  them  ? 8 Ju,y  l857- 

— Yes. 

9707.  Then,  seeing  this  shot  fired,  did  you  make  any  application  to  anybody, 
or  find  it  out  ? — I spoke  first  of  all  to  the  sub-inspector  of  police,  who  happened 
to  be  there ; then  I saw  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  a Mr.  Montgomery. 

9708.  Did  you  tell  him  of  this  firing  of  a shot? — Yes. 

9709.  Did  you  point  the  person  out  to  him? — I said  if  he  would  stop  them, 

I would  point  out  the  man. 

9710.  What  did  he  say? — He  said  he  would  not  stop  them,  and  then  told  me 
to  summon  him. 

9711.  Did  he  tell  you  that  very  civilly  ? — Well,  no,  not  at  all ; it  was  spoken 
in  a most  ungracious  manner,  I thought ; in  a most  uncivil  manner. 

9712.  By  the  Committee.']  Did  he  know  you  personally  at  the  time? — I told 
him  I was  a magistrate. 

9713.  Where  were  those  voters  coming  from  of  Colonel  Higgins’s?  - They 
were  going  out  from  Castlebar  to  Newport. 

9714.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Going  away  from  the  polling-booth  to  Newport? — 

Yes. 

9715.  Did  you  return  to  Westport  that  evening? — Yes. 

9716.  Did  you  find  any  troops  in  Westport  upon  your  return  ? — I found  a 
company  of  infantry,  which  were  all  the  troops  that  the  Government  would  allow 
us,  drawn  up  in  the  street,  and  the  police  patrolling. 

9717.  Was  the  town  quiet  that  night? — There  was  a good  deal  of  excitement 
then,  but  there  was  no  rioting ; there  had  been  just  before. 

9718.  Were  you  in  Castlebar  upon  the  night  of  the  nomination;  the  day  of 
the  nomination  ? — The  day  of  the  nomination  I was ; I returned  to  Westport 
that  day. 

9719.  Was  any  application  made  to  you  as  a magistrate  on  that  day,  or  the 
night  of  the  nomination  ; do  you  recollect  a person  being  arrested  for  rioting,  and 
brought  before  you  as  a magistrate  ? — -That  was  the  day  after  the  nomination ; 
that  was  the  Saturday ; I think  they  had  been  arrested  upon  the  day  of  the 
nomination. 

9720.  Were  they  brought  up  before  you  ?— They  were  brought  before  me. 

9721.  Did  you  act  as  a magistrate? — No. 

9722.  By  the  Committee .]  Who  were  brought  up? — Two  prisoners. 

9723.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  Did  you  act  as  a magistrate  ?— No  ; it  was  connected 
"with  the  election  ; they  had  been  shouting  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  I declined  to 
act  at  all ; there  was  no  stipendiary  magistrate  there. 

9724.  By  the  Committee.']  You  having  declined,  was  there  anybody,  in  case  of 
a row,  who  could  act  ? — No. 

9725.  No  magistrate  at  all  ? — There  was  another  magistrate  who  had  not  a 
deputation. 

9726.  Was  there  no  stipendiary'  ? — No,  the  stipendiary  did  not  come  till 
Monday  morning. 

9727.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Was  there  a deputed  magistrate  in  Westport  up  to 
Monday  morning  ? — None  at  all. 

9728.  By  the  Committee.]  In  case  of  riot,  was  there  anybody  to  apply  to  to 

put  it  down  ? — No.  _T  _ . ,,  . 

9729.  Mr.  O’Malley. ] Was  not  Captain  Butler  there  t— No,  Captain  Butler 
was  not  there  at  six  o’clock,  on  Sunday  night;  that  I can  state. 

9730.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Was  there  any  deputed  magistrate  in  Westport,  until 
Captain  Butler  came? — No. 

9731.  Do  you  know  when  he  came  ?— On  Monday  morning  ; he  told  me  so. 

. 9732.  Were  any  cases  brought  before  you  at  Westport,  for  noting  at  the  elec- 
tion ?■ — Yes,  at  the  petty  sessions  ; the  next  petty  sessions  at\V  estport. 

9733-  Was  there  any  magistrate  at  Westport,  on  Tuesday  night?— No. 

9734-  Had  Captain  Butler  gone  ?— Captain  Butler  went  on  Tuesday,  by  order 
of  the  sheriff. 

9735-  To  Ballinrobe,  1 believe  ?— To  Ballinrobe  ; he  took  the  troops  and  most 
°f  the  police. 

9736.  Then,  on  the  second  day  of  polling,  there  were  no  troops  at  Westport  m 
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the  evening,  nor  police  ; they  were  taken  away  ? — I do  not  know  what  time  they 
were  taken  away  ; it  was  some  time  in  the  evening. 

9737.  Sometime  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day  of  polling?— Yes ; I was 
not  at  Westport  then. 

Cross-Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 


9738.  Where  did  yon  come  from  to  Ireland  ? — I came  from  England. 

9739.  From  what  part  of  it? — From  Cheshire. 

9740.  Were  you  a magistrate  in  Cheshire,  before  you  went  there  ?— No. 

9741.  What  were  you  before  you  went  there  ?—  I was  nothing  very  particular. 

9742.  I only  wish  to  know  what  your  habits  were  in  order  to  account  for  this 
singular  timidity  on  your  part ; what  were  you  before  you  went  to  Ireland?— I 
was  at  the  University. 

9743.  That  was  not  in  Cheshire? — No;  I was  living  with  my  father  there. 

9744.  In  Cheshire,  have  you  any  objection  to  state  what  your  occupation  was  ? 
— I was  living  with  my  father  there 

9745.  Tell  us  what  you  were;  what  you  were  doing? — I left  the  University  a 
year  or  two  before  I went  to  Ireland,  and  in  the  meanwhile  I went  to  Scotland; 

I was  in  Scotland. 

9746.  What  was  your  father? — He  was  member  for  Cheshire  for  some 
years. 

9 747.  What  were  your  pursuits  before  you  went  to  Ireland,  that  is  all  I wish 
you  to  tell  us  ? — I was  in  Scotland  for  a year  or  two. 

9748.  You  say  you  are  a landlord ; I suppose  at  Louisburgh  ? — No,  I am  not. 

9749.  I thought  you  were. — No,  I am  not. 

9750.  Have  you  any  tenants? — No. 

9751.  Do  you  farm  your  own  property? — What  property  I have  got  I farm. 

9752.  At  Louisburgh  ? — No. 

9753.  Where  ? — I farm  my  own  property ; it  is  about  25  miles  from  Louis- 
burgh. 

9754.  W’here  about  ? — It  is  near  Balia. 

9755.  Do  you  live  at  Louis  burgh  ? — I live  near  Louisburgh. 

9756.  What  is  your  occupation  at  Louisburgh  r — I have  a farm  there. 

9757.  I asked  you  whether  you  farmed  ; whom  do  you  hold  that  farm  under? 
— Under  the  Marquis  of  Sligo. 

975S.  What  property  you  have  is  in  the  neighbourhood  ot  Balia;  have  you 
property  there  ? — -Yes. 

9759.  Property  of  your  own  ? — -Yes,  fee-simple  property. 

9760.  In  point  of  fact,  you  are  substantially  a farmer,  holding  land  under  Lord 
Sligo  ? — Yes. 

9761.  Were  you  a farmer  in  1852? — Yes. 

9762.  And  a magistrate  in  1852? — Yes. 

9763.  Who  was  high  sheriff  in  1852? — A Major  Knox. 

9764.  He  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  M*Alpin*s,  was  not  he  ?— I do  not  know 

that  he  was  a supporter.  . 

9765.  Oh  yes  you  do,  you  took  a great  interest  in  that  election,  you  know 
He  acted  very  fairly  at  tlie  election  1 believe. 

9766.  Whether  he  acted  fairly  or  not  is  not  the  question ; do  you  not  know  that 
he  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  M'Alpin’s  at  that  election? — I cannot  be  sure. 

9767.  Were  you  not  a supporter  of  Colonel  M'Alpin’s  ? — I was  a supporter  0 

Colonel  M'Alpin’s.  , 

9768.  By  the  Committee .]  Is  that  the  same  gentleman,  Mr.  Knox,  mat  we 

have  had  before  us  ? — No.  , . 

9769.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  They  were  Lord  Sligo’s  freeholder’s  you  brougtit  up, 

I suppose? — Yes.  . , r tLe 

9770.  You  brought  them  up  through  Lord  Sligo’s  estate,  every  me 

way  to  Westport  from  Louisburgh  ? — No,  it  was  not  so.  , . . 

9771.  With  the  exception  of  a very  short  interval  ? — There  are,  I thin  , 

or  four  other  proprietors  on  the  way.  r^ntam 

9772.  Wras  not  the  priest  of  Louisburgh  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore  and  o p 

Palmer?— Yes.  _ ^ 

Out  of  four  priests  at  Westport,  three  were  supporters  of  Mr.  Moor 


977.  . . . 

Captain  Palmer  ; was  not  that  so  ? — I do  not  think  they  were. 


9774- 


. Bo 
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9774.  Do  you  mean  to  say-  that  you  do  not  know  that  there  are  four  priests  in  Mr. 

Westport,  of  whom  three  were  supporters  of  Moore  and  Palmer- — I do  not  think  Wilbraham . 

they  were.  c . , 7~ 

9775-  You  mean  to  say  that? — Yes.  uy  1 5'- 

9776.  Who  do  you  believe,  except  Dean  Burke,  was  not  a supporter  of  Moore 
and  Palmer  ? — The  other  priests  at  "Westport  took  no  part  at  all. 

9777-  Can  }!0U  te^  rae  one  w'h°  was  not  a supporter  of  Moore  and  Palmer  at 
this  election  at  Westport.  Let  me  ask  you,  as  you  wanted  an  escort  so  much,  is 
that  where  Mr.  Curley  is  the  parish  priest? — Yes. 

9778.  And  you  were  so  fearful  of  going  from  Mr.  Curley's  domain  in  Louisburgh 
through  Lord  Sligo’s  estate  to  Westport,  that  you  wanted  to  be  a deputation 
magistrate  and  to  have  an  escort? — Yes,  I applied  for  an  escort. 

9779.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  interest  in  the  barony 
of  Murrish  amounted  to  17  voters  ? — I think  it  was  so. 

9780.  And  that  out  of  the  whole  barony  there  remained  but  32  unpolled  1 — I 
think  that  was  it ; it  was  something  near  that. 

9781.  You  spoke  of  the  former  election  of  1852;  you  told  us  there  was  a dis- 
turbance at  Castlebar,  and  spoke  of  the  violence  at  that  election  ; .was  not  that 
violence,  and  that  riot  and  disturbance  created  through  the  influence  of  the 
priests  ? — It  might  have  been. 

9782.  Oh,  you  recollect ; was  not  it  ? — It  might  have  been. 

9783.  No,  not  “ might  have  been,”  was  notit;  do  not  you  believe  it  was? — Am 
I to  give  my  belief? 

9784.  Did  not  you  believe  it  to  be,  or  attribute  it  to  that  ? — Yes. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Kar slake. 

9785.  You  have  been  asked  about  1852,  as  to  the  existence  of  riot;  I believe  at 
that  time  there  was  a good  deal  of  excitement  about  the  Stockport  riots  ? Yes ; I 
believe  there  was. 

9786.  Do  you  know  Dean  Burke  ? — I know  him  by  sight ; I have  never  spoken 
to  him. 

9787.  Did  he  take  a very  active  part  in  that  election  ? — Yes. 

9788.  You  say  at  Westport  there  was  one  priest  that  took  part  in  the  election, 
but  there  were  other  priests  that  took  no  part? — I have  heard  they  took  no  part. 

9789.  Did  you  see  them  about  at  all  ? — No ; I do  not  think  they  were  outside 

the  house  ; I do  not  know  whether  they  were  at  home  or  not. 

9790.  You  have  been  asked  about  the  escort,  whether  it  was  all  througn  Dor 

Sligo’s  district ; Lord  Sligo’s  tenants  were  most  of  them  in  favour  of  Mooie  and 
Palmer? — Yes.  . w 

9791.  Was  that  the  very  reason  you  wanted  an  escort  on  entering  Westport. 

— In  entering  Westport.  , . 

9792.  Was  there  a considerable  crowd  in  Westport  when  you  entered  . - , 

there  was  not  much  crowd  there. 

9793.  It  was  near  Westport  you  required  the  escort,  or  that  you  thought  you 

might  require  it? — It  was  about  a mile  from  Westport.  , •*_  f 

9794.  Where  was  it  the  police  were  patrolling  the  road  ?— Between  the  city  ot 

Westport  and  Bellclare.  . A « Vqc 

9795.  Was  that  about  the  part  where  you  wanted  to  he  protected  . * es. 

9796.  In  Murrish  were  the  voters  polled  out,  or  nearly  so  ?— All  that  were 
likely  to  poll ; there  were  several  away.  _ 

9797-  Was  it  a full  polling  for  that  barony-  1 ea-  . , 1 

9798.  You  know  there  were  several  away  at  the  timer  Yes; 

names  were  wrong  which  the  sheriff  refused. 

9799.  Bv  the  Committee.]  We  find  in  your  case  and  in  the  case  ofoneortwo 
other  gentlemen,  a strong  desire  expressed  to  be  appointed  as  deputed 

trates ; why  were  you  so  anxious  to  receive  an  appointment  of  that  kin  . 

Because  there  were  no  magistrates  in  Westport  to  keep  order,  for  P 

take  their  orders  from.  . , 

9S00.  Did  you  conceive  that  because  there  was  no  deputed  !*“  “ 

neighbourhood,  therefore,  you  as  a magistrate,  could  not  act  at  all . lhat  was 

my  idea  at  the  time.  u8ol.  That 
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9801.  That  is  a different  view  even  from  the  views  of  those  gentlemen  who 
ave  been  here  before  you  ? — That  was  my  view  at  the  time. 

9802.  Other  people  supposed  that  where  there  was  no  deputed  magistrate  thev 
were  able  to  act,  but  I think  you  are  the  first  gentleman  who  has  come  before  us 
who  supposed  that  where  there  was  no  deputed  magistrate  other  magistrates  could 
notact? — That  was  my  determination  at  the  time;  and  a recruit  was  brought 
before  me,  and  I refused  to  attest  him.  I thought  my  power  entirely  ceased.  3 

9803.  As  to  the  shot  which  you  say  was  fired  from  one  of  the  cars,  was  it  fired 
at  anybody? — No,  I cannot  swear  whether  it  was  loaded  or  not. 

9804.  But  was  it  an  act  which  seemed  like  an  act  of  violence  towards  any 
person?— No,  I think  it  was  done  merely  to  intimidate  the  mob. 

9805.  Was  it  fired  in  the  air? — No,  just  above  the  heads  of  the  people. 

9806.  Were  any  stones  flying,  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? — No. 

Q807.  Whose  voters  were  those  ? — Colonel  Higgins’s  voters. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Martyn  was  called  in  ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake,  as  follows  : 

9808.  I believe  you  are  a Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  County  of  Mayor — 
Yes. 

9809.  Plave  you  been  a magistrate  for  many  years? — About  25  years. 

9810.  How  far  do  you  live  from  Ballinrobe  ? — Three  miles. 

9811.  Are  you  the  chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians  there  ? — Yes. 

9812.  You  are  intimately  acquainted  with  Ballinrobe,  and  constantly  in  the 
habit  of  attending  there  ? — Yes. 

9813.  Do  you  attend  chapel  at  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes. 

9814.  By  the  Committee.]  Are  you  a Roman-catholic? — I am. 

981 5.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  say  you  attend  the  chapel  at  Ballinrobe,  the  Roman- 
catholic  chapel? — Yes. 

9816.  Do  you  know  Father  Peter  Conway  who  officiates  in  the  chapel?— 
Yes. 

9817.  On  the  day  before  the  election,  did  you  attend  mass  in  the  chapel  of 
Ballinrobe  ? — I did. 

9818.  By  the  Committee ."]  The  day  before  the  poll? — Yes. 

9819.  Mr.  Karslake. ] We  understand  that  Father  Conway  officiated  upon  that 
occasion  ? — He  did. 

9820.  Will  you  tell  us  what  Father  Conway  did  after  mass  in  the  chapel  ?— 
After  mass,  when  mass  was  concluded,  he  commenced  a discourse ; the  principal 
subject  was  the  coming  election. 

9821.  Did  he  read  anything  before  he  began  his  discourse? — He  read  the 
Bishop’s  Pastoral  to  the  Clergy. 

9822.  Did  you  pay  particular  attention  to  what  he  said  ? — I did. 

9823.  Will  you  give  us,  according  to  your  recollection,  an  outline  of  what  was 
said  upon  that  occasion  by  Father  Conway? — I took  no  note  of  it  whatever;  I 
therefore  cannot  repeat  the  words ; but  if  I am  asked  any  question  as  to  what 
he  said,  or  what  he  did  not  say,  I will  tell  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  what 
it  is ; but  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  me  at  this  lapse  of  time  to  recollect 
everything  that  was  said. 

9824.  So  I understand ; but  I ask  you,  first  of  all,  to  give  us  a general  outline 
of  what  he  said  upon  that  occasion  with  reference  to  the  election  ? — I think  the 
Bishop’s  Pastoral,  inculcating  peace,  was  read.  He  then  recommended  to  the 
people  to  pay  attention  to  the  recommendations  of  their  bishop  ; he  then  tom 
them  that  the  town  was  filled  with  police  and  military,  and  that  the  military 
and  the  police  were  commanded  by  persons  who  were  hostile  to  the  cause  01 
the  people,  as  well  as  I recollect,  or  words  to  that  effect ; I cannot  recollect  the 
words,  you  know  ; but  this  is  the  meaning  I give  of  what  he  said. 

9825.  By  the  Committee.]  Whom  did  he  refer  to  then ; did  he  mean  the  officers 
commanding  the  troops,  or  did  he  refer  to  anybody  else? — To  the  magistrates 
who  were  in  command  of  the  troops. 

9826.  Mr.  Karslake^]  Yes;  go  on. — He  then  told  them  that  if  there  was  any- 
thing of  riot  or  turmoil  he  was  afraid  that  those  people  would  be  too  happy  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  the  people,  and  therefore  he  recommended  them 
to  stay  quiet.  That  is  my  recollection  of  the  circumstances. 

J 9827.  Have 
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9S27.  Have  you  had  your  attention  called  to  the  statement  which  was  made, 
that  this  was  said  by  Father  Conway,  that  Mr.  Higgins,  or  Colonel  HiuHns,  was 
“ a most  consummate  scoundrel was  that  said  ? — No. 

9828.  Will  you  undertake  to  say  it  was  not  said  ? — I certainly  think  that  such 
expressions  as  those  could  not  have  escaped  me  ; that  they  would  have  made  such 
an  impression  upon  me  that  I should  recollect  them  ; I have  not  the  slightest  or 
most  remote  recollection  of  them. 

9829.  By  the  Committee .]  Could  that  have  been  used  without  your  hearing  it  ? 
— 1 do  not  think  it  could,  for  I moved  up  close  to  where  Father  Conway  was. 

9830.  Was  what  he  said,  said  in  English?— All  in  English  ; I think  he  after- 
wards, I forget  now,  but  I think  he  said  a few  words  in  Irish  also,  after  speaking 
in  English. 

9831.  Do  you  understand  Irish  yourself? — Ido. 

9833.  Mr.  Karslake.]  In  English  or  Irish  did  he  say,  that  Colonel  Higgins  was 
a most  consummate  scoundrel  ?— No,  he  did  not,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection. 

9^33*  Did  he  say  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  “sold  his  country,  his  body,  and 
his  soul,  yet  he  has  now  the  presumption  to  come  and  ask  for  your  support ; but 
believe  me  the  curse  of  God  will  follow-  every  man  who  gives  it  to  him  was 
that  expression  used  ? — He  did  not  carry  out  the  whole  of  that  expression,  but 
he  might  have  said  part  of  it. 

9834.  What  was  it  he  did  say  ? — I think  he  said  ; I cannot  swear  that  ho  even 
mentioned  the  name  of  Colonel  Higgins  ; I cannot  swear  that;  but  the  impression 
that  was  made  upon  my  mind  was,  that  he  meant  Colonel  Higgins  ; that  Colonel 
Higgins  had  sold  his  country,  or  words  to  that  effect,  and  that  he  was  undeserving 
of  support,  or  he  might  have  said,  “ he  had  the  presumption.”  I cannot  recol- 
lect whether  he  said  that. 

9835.  Did  he  say  that  the  curse  of  God  would  follow  every  man  who  gave  to 
him  a vote  ? — I do  not  think  he  did.  I do  not  think  he  did. 

9836.  You  say  you  were  attending  at  the  chapel? — Yes. 

9837.  Do  you  think  that  would  have  made  an  impression  upon  you  if  it  had 
been  said  ? — Certainly. 

9S38.  Have  you  the  least  recollection  of  such  an  expression  ? — Not  the 
slightest  recollection  of  such  an  expression  ; he  then  began  to  speak  of  Catholic 
landlords  who  brought  in  their  voters  and  their  tenants,  and  locked  them  up  in 
their  yards,  and  would  not  let  them  to  prayers  or  to  mass  upon  that  day;  and  I 
think  he  said  that  he  hoped  the  curse  of  God  would  not  visit  such  ; come  down 
upon  those  Catholics  who  so  acted;  because  it  is  considered  a spiritual  crime 
in  the  Catholic  Church  not  to  attend  mass  on  a Sunday,  and  those  persons  having 
kept  their  tenants  locked  up,  and  not  permitting  them  to  go  to  mass  upon  thu: 
day ; I think  what  he  said  was,  he  hoped  the  curse  of  God  would  not  visit  those- 
people  for  doing  that  act. 

9839.  You  say  it  is  considered  in  the  Catholic  Church  a very  great  crime  not 
to  attend  mass  on  the  Sunday  ? — It  is. 

9840.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  this  observation,  with  reference  to  his  hoping 
the  curse  of  God  would  not  fall  upon  the  landlords,  said  in  English  or  in  Irish  ? 
— I think  it  was  said  in  English. 

9841.  You  gave  us  to  understand,  that  in  the  application,  that  had  reference 
to  people  being  prevented  from  coining  to  mass  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

9842.  And  not  to  any  vote  at  the  election  ?— I do  not  tbink  it  had  ; I cannot 
recollect;  there  is  something  floating  in  my  mind  about  the  expressions;  he  wa- 
referring  to  those  landlords  ; in  fact,  the  principal  subject  of  his  satire  was  con- 
demning the  landlords  who  did  so;  there  was  one  in  particular  in  the  town,  who 
lately  purchased  a property,  who  had  a great  number  of  freeholders,  and  tin- 
man brought  them  in  ; it  was  said  or  reported  to  me,  that  this  man  brought  the;:: 
m on  Sunday,  and  locked  them  up  in  his  yard,  and  kept  them  for  the  purpose  of 
making  them  vote  the  next  day. 

9843.  Mr.  K or  slake.]  Was  that  person  whom  you  refer  to,  Mr.  Tighe?— 
Yes. 

9844.  Did  you  know  at  the  time  there  were  voters  in  the  town  who  were  not 
at  mass  ? — I did  not. 

9845.  Did  Father  Conway  say  words  to  this  effect : “You  have  a perfectly 
legal  right  to  show  your  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  by  shouting  and  hooting 
after  every  one  who  comes  to  support  him,  but  take  care  and  do  not  molest  or 
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maltreat  any  of  the  soldiers  or  police.”  Do  you  recollect  that  being  said  ?— No, 

I do  not. 

9846.  Do  you  recollect  anything  being  said  with  reference  to  tne  conduct  of 
the  people  during  the  election? — I have  already  stated  that  he  recommended  the 
people  to  follow  the  advice  of  their  bishop  and  keep  quiet ; and  I also  stated  about 
the  town  being  occupied  by  military,  and  the  fear,  if  there,  was  a row,  that  they 
would  be  shot&;  that  is  my'recollection. 

9847.  You  say  that  you  paid  particular  attention  ; on  one  occasion  had  some- 
thincr  passed  years  ago  about  yourself  from  the  altar? — Yes. 

9848.  Did  that  make  you  more  than  usually  attentive  to  what  was  said  upon  such 
an  occasion  ? — It  made  me  dislike  the  system  of  altar  denunciations  very  much 
indeed  ; in  fact,  to  hate  and  detest  it. 

9849.  Did  you,  upon  this  occasion,  pay  particular  attention  to  vvliat  Father 
Conway  said  from  the  altar  ? — I did,  particular  attention. 

9850.  Did  you  stay  in  the  chapel  to  the  end  of  this  conversation  of  Father 
Conway’s? — 1 did. 

9851'.  At  what  time  did  you  leave  the  chapel  ?— When  ail  the  people  were 


going  away. 

9852.  What  time  of  the  day  was  that? — About  half-past  one  or  two. 

0853.  Were  you  on  that  day  in  Gildea’s  Hotel,  in  the  public  room:— 
Yes. 

9854.  Did  Mr.  Conway'  corne  into  that  room  ? — He  did. 

9855.  D.d  headdress  the  people  from  the  room? — Yes. 

9S56.  Will  you  tell  us  what  he  said  to  the  people,  or  tell  us  the  purport  of  his 
remarks? — It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  me  to  state  exactly  what  he 


saiu. 

9857.  I am  not  asking  for  the  language ; I say  the  purport  of  the  remarks 
which  he  made  to  the  crowd? — It  was  something  to  the  effect  of  the  sermon; 
something  to  that  effect. 

98,58.  Give  us  again  the  effect  of  what  you  recollect  of  that  particular  conver- 
sation ? — He  said  that  the  town  was  crowded,  and  full  of  military  and  police,  and 
he  also  told  them  something  about  a pistol ; persons  going  to  buy  a pistol  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  a row.  He  told  them  that  it  was  likely  that  Air.  Higgins’s 
party  had  persons  employed  for  the  purpose  of  kicking  up  a row  ; and  he  went 
on  to  this  effect ; and  I think  he  recommended  them  to  stop  quiet,  or  if  not,  that 
they  might  he  shot. 

9859.  That  was  the  purport  of  his  address  upon  that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

9860.  After  that,  while  you  were  still  in  Gildea’s  Hotel,  do  you  remember  the 
voters  coming  down  the  lane  ? — I did  not  see  the  beginning  of  it,  but  I saw  the 
conclusion. 

9861.  What  did  you  see  yourself? — I sa'w  the  lane  crowded;  I saw  a large 
van,  a railway  van,  and  several  persons  in  the  van.  It  was  a van  drawn  by  four 
horses,  with  two  postillions,  I think,  with  those  four  horses. 

9862.  Were  there  cars  besides  ? — There  were  cars  and  horses,  and  dragoons, 

and  infantry,  and  police,  all  pell-mell  together.  ? 

986;-..  And  a very  considerable  body  of  people  coming  clown  the  lane  . Yes. 

9864.  The  lane  is  a narrow  lane,  we  understand  ?— Very  narrow. 

9865.  What  did  you  see  yourself? — I saw  that,  and  I saw  Mr.  Conway  under 
the  window  where  I was. 

9866.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  you  mean  in  the  lane  ? — Yes. 

9867.  You  were  in  Gildea's  Hotel? — Yes,  looking  out  at  the  window.  „ 

9S6S.  Mr.  KarslaJce.']  What  was  Father  Conway  doing  when  you  saw  nimr 

He  seemed  to  be  talking  and  remonstrating.  I could  not  hear  what  he  sate,  u 
he  seemed  to  be  talking  in  a heated  kind  of  way  to  the  officer  and  to  i 
stipendiary  magistrate,  and  to  young  Mr.  Bourke.  __  , 

9869.  You  did  not  see  the  pistol  presented,  1 believe,  yourself  r No.  i-sa\ 
Mr.  Bourke  handing  up  pistols  to  either  the  officer  or  the  stipendiary  magistra  e. 

9S70.  Was  this  about  the  same  time? — Yes.  . 

9871.  And  at  that  time  you  say  that  Father  Conway  was  speaking  m 

excited  manner  to  Mr.  Bourke  and  the  others  ? — Yes.  e 

9872.  What  was  the  conduct  of  the  crowd,  of  the  mob,  at  the  time;  there 
a great  many  people  there,  were  there  not? — There  were  not,  because 

was  occupied  by  the  military  ; the  people  were  Gutside,  in  the  street ; they  ^ 
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not  come  in ; there  were  no  persons  there  but  the  military  and  Mr.  Bourke’s  Mr.  J.  Marty*. 
freeholders,  as  far  as  I could  see.  

0873.  Did  you  see  any  riot  or  disturbance  there? — I did  not.  8 ju]v  j8£»v 

9574.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  see  the  people,  or  did  you  only  see  the  lane  ? 

I saw  both  the  people  and  the  lane;  the  people  that  were  in  the  lane  consisted  of 

the  military  and  the  police,  and  the  freeholders;  as  I thought. 

9575.  I want  to  know  whether  yon  saw,  at  the  same  time,  the  crowd  that  you 
say  was  in  the  streets ; whether  you  could  see  both  the  people  in  the  lane  and 
the  people  in  the  crowd  outside? — No  ; I could  not  see  the  people  outside  the 
lane. 

9876.  Mr.  Kar slake. Beyond  the  people  that  were  in  the  lane  at  the  back 
door  of  Monaghan’s  Hotel,  were  there  soldiers  and  the  police  at  each  end  ? — 

There  were. 

0877.  Could  you  see  them,  or  the  people  beyoud  ? — No,  I could  not ; there 
was  a projection. 

9878.  Was  there  a space  between  the  voters  who  were  coming  down  the  lane, 
and  the  end  of  the  lane,  or  was  it  all  filled  up? — It  seemed  to  me  to  be  filled 
with  military  and  oolice. 

9879.  By  the  Committee. ~\  You  looked  down  from  the  hotel  into  the  lane? — 

Yes. 

qSSo.  Could  you  see  the  whole  extent  of  the  lane  : — No,  not  at  all. 

9881.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Could  you  see  the  whole  body  of  electors  and  voters 
who  were  coming  in? — I could  not  see  the  whole  body. 

9S82.  Could  you  see  the  wall  of  Giklea’s  Hotel  yard  r—T  saw  a wall ; one 
which  they  told  me  was  the  memorable  wall ; but  I do  not  know  whether  it  was 
the  memorable  wall  or  not. 

9883.  Did  you  see  the  voters  go  into  Monaghan’s  yard  ?— I saw  some  of  them 


going  m. 

9884.  How  long  did  you  remain  watching  them  going  in?— I remained.  I think, 
until  peace  was  restored,  and  everyone  seemed  to  be  quiet;  everything  going 
on  peaceably  I remained  there  a good  while  looking  down. 

9885.  How  late  in  the  town  were  you  on  that  day  ; how  long  did  you  remain 
in  the  town  on  the  Sunday  ?— I remaiued  up  to  six  o’clock. 

9886.  Were  there  a good  mauy  people  about  ? — There  were  at  first ; then 

afterwards,  by  degrees,  they  were  going  away  out  of  the  town;  at  last  there  seemed 
verv  few  indeed  in  the  streets.  . 

9887.  Did  you  observe  anything  dangerous  or  violent  m the  demeanour  ot  the 
people  who  were  about  ? — No. 

9888.  Were  you  in  the  town  on  the  Monday  r I was. 

9889.  Were  you  there,  or  about  all  day  ; about  the  streets?— Yes. 

9890.  Did  you  vote  on  that  day  yourselt  ? Yes. 

9891.  I believe  you,  yourself,  have  considerable  influence  in  the  town  among 
the  people  ; you  are  known  well  there  as  a magistrate?— Yes,  I think  so. 

9802.  We  understand  it  was  market-day  ? It  was.  T . 

9893.  Is  that  a day  on  which  Ballinrobe  is  always  more  or  less  crowded  . — It  is 
always  verv  much  crowded  on  market-day. 

9894..  You  say  you  voted  on  Monday?  Yes.  . , 

9895.  For  whom  did  vou  vote  ’-For  Mr.  Moore  and  Capta.n  Palmer. 

9896.  You,  yourself,  were  a supporter  ol  Mr.  Moore,  and  proposed  imn  at  the 

nomination? — Yes.  . 

0807.  In  the  conduct  of  the  crowd  on  that  day,  did  you  see  anything  violent 
or  dangerous  ?— 1 saw  nothing  dangerous  ; I saw  very  little  violence,  unless  you 
call  shouting  and  hooting  people  violence. 

9898.  They  did  shout  and  hoot?— I heard  them  shout  ana  hoot.  . 

9899.  You  did  hear  them  shout  and  hoot ; but  did  you  see  acts  of  violence 

committed? — No:  I saw  no  acts  of  violence.  _ , 

9900.  You  say  vou  were  up  and  down  the  town  m the  course  o 1 - 

were  you  there  for  the  purpose  of  using  your  influence  upon  the  peop  e ■ ' ' 

9961.  On  the  Tuesday  morning  were  you  in  the  town  r— On  e •-  . 

morning  I went  off  very  early,  a considerable  distance,  to  bring  m an  © 

gentleman,  who  is  a tenant  of  mine,  who  refused  to  vote  unless  1 n eD  01  11  * 

9902.  Had  you  a considerable  journey  to  reach  that  gentleman  . es. 

9903.  How  many  miles  bad  you  to  travel  to  bring  mm  m ? I niav  »•  J 

a circuit  of  about  30  miles.  t 
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9904.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  country  in  the  circuit  you  took? J found 

it  perfectly  quiet;  no  one  even  asked  me  where  I was  going,  except  one,  during 
the  journey. 

9905.  At  what  time  did  you  get  back  with  this  English  gentleman?— I think 
it  was  about  half-past  ten  or  eleven  o’clock. 

9906.  Were  you  in  the  town  all  that  day  after  you  returned  to  it?— I was. 

9907.  Did  you  see,  on  that  day,  the  troops  clear  the  streets? — I did. 

9908.  Had  you  been  in  the  streets  at  the  time  ? — Yes. 

9909.  Did  you  see  the  clearing  of  the  streets  commence  ? — I did. 

9910.  Did  you  see  the  cause  ? — I did.  ' 

991 1.  What  was  it? — Father  Conway  got  up  into  a window  and  he  commenced 
to  address  the  people,  and  he  did  not  speak  more  than  a very  few  words,  when 
Mr.  Kelly,  who  was  in  charge  of  the  town,  as  the  magistrate,  ordered  or  called 
out  with  a loud  voice  to  the  military,  to  clear  the  streets,  and  immediately  the 
cavalry  put  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  they  began  to  prance  about,  and  all  the 
people  made  a rush  away,  and  went  tumbling  over  each  other ; I was  very  near 
being  trampled  upon  myself. 

9912.  Were  you  doing  any  harm  ? — No  ; I was  merely  standing  there  talking 
to  a person  in  the  street. 

9913.  Were  the  people  who  were  dispersed,  in  any  way  behaving  in  a riotous 
manner  at  all  ? — Not  at  all,  certainly  ; that  I swear  positively. 

9914.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Courtnay  Kenny  addressed  by  the  old  woman  who 
annoyed  him  so  much? — No  ; but  I saw  the  crowd  ; I heard  them  laughing:  I 
could  not  get  near;  when  they  heard  the  old  woman  addressing  this  gentleman, 
they  all  crowded  round ; I could  not  get  near. 

9915.  Did  you  see  on  that  day,  or  the  Tuesday,  many  of  Colonel  Higgins’s 
supporters  walking  about  the  streets? — Yes;  on  the  Tuesday,  I think,  I saw- 
some. 

9916.  Can  you  mention  the  names  of  some  of  those  whom  you  saw  walking 
about  the  streets  ? — I could  not  say  on  the  Tuesday  or  what  day,  but  I certainly 
saw  Mr.  Valentine  Blake,  who  supported  Colonel  Higgins  ; I saw  him  walking 
about,  and  I saw  Mr.  Tighe. 

9917.  At  whose  house  Colonel  Higgins  lived  ? — Yes  ; and  I think  I saw  others. 
I certainly  saw  others,  but  I am  not  quite  sure  who  they  were. 

99 1 8.  By  the  Commiitee.~\  At  what  hour  on  Tuesday  was  it;  morning  or 
evening? — I think  I saw  Mr.  Valentine  Blake. 

99 1 g.  Were  you  speaking  of  Monday  or  Tuesday  ? — I certainly  saw  Mr.  Tighe 
on  Monday. 

9920.  But  I ask  you  on  the  Tuesday? — On  the  Tuesday,  I saw  Mr.  Valentine 
Blake  about  the  middle  of  the  day,  walking  through  the  town. 

9921.  About  what  hour? — I should  say  abuut  three  o’clock. 

9922.  Did  you  see  any  others  walking  about  at  three  o’clock,  or  at  any  other 

time  earlier  or  later  ? — I cannot  be  positive,  but  I think  I did ; it  is  in  my 
mind.  . . 

9923.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Was  Mr.  Tighe  a warm  supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins . 
—Yes. 

9924.  Colonel  Higgins  was  staying  at  his  house  ? — So  I heard. 

9925.  Was  Mr.  Tighe  walking  about  the  streets  unmolested  ?— Unmolested ; 
I saw  him  walk  through  the  crowd  ; a very  great  crowd  ; that  was  on  MonJay. 

9926.  And  no  violence  offered  to  him  ? — None  whatever. 

9927.  Was  he  walking  under  escort  or  alone  ?—  Alone. 

9928.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  at  all? — I think  I did. 

9929.  When  was  that? — I cannot  positively  say. 

9930.  Either  Monday  or  Tuesday,  was  it? — I cannot  tell  you. 

9931.  Where  was  he  when  you  saw  him? — He  was  outside  the  couit- 
house. 

9952.  Did  you  see  his  son  there? — I did. 

9933-  Which  son  was  that? — I think  it  is  the  eldest  son. 

9934.  Did  you  remark  what  he  was  doing? — He  was  escorted  by  military 
up  through  the  town. 

9935-  D11  what  day  was  that;  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  ? — I think  it  was  on 
the  Monday. 

993d.  While  he  was  being  escorted,  what  did  he  do  ? — It  appeared  to  me  tha 
the  people  were  hooting  at  him  very  much  ; he  was  escorted  by  military  and  a 
11  0 stipendiary 
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stipendiary  magistrate ; it  appeared  to  me  that  he  turned  back,  and  hooted  in  Mr .J.Martm, 
return  at  the  people  ; that  lie  returned  the  compliment.  ' 

9937-  Y°u  were  *n  l^e  t°"'n  at  the  time  the  poil  was  adjourned,  I believe  ? — 3 Tujv  ,8-- 

Yes. 

9933.  And  had  your  attention  called  to  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

9939.  Had  you  seen  the  state  of  the  town  at  the  time  the  poll  was  adjourned, 
or  immediately  before? — I had. 

9940.  You  observed  it  ? — Yes. 

9941.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  at  that  time? — It  seemed  to  me  perfectly 

quiet.  • 

9942.  Had  you  a full  opportunity  of  judging  of  the  state  of  the  town  at  that 
time  ? — 1 think,  i had. 

9943.  Was  there  any  considerable  crowd  in  the  streets  at  the  time  ? — No, 
very  few. 

9944.  Did  you  become,  in  the  course  of  the  election,  acquainted  with  Mr. 

Shaikie  ? — I did  not  become  acquainted  with  him,  but  I saw  him. 

9945.  You  knew  him  by  sight? — Yes. 

9946.  On  the  Wednesday,  did  you  see  Mr.  Sharkie  after  the  poll  was  closed  ? — 

I did. 

9947.  Where  was  Mr.  Moore? — He  was  addressing  the  people  at  Gildea’s 
Hotel. 

9948.  That  is  near  the  court-house  r—Yes. 

9049.  That  is  the  one  near  the  court-house,  not  the  one  down  by  Monaghan’s? 

— No. 

ggtjo.  You  were  there? — I was  at  the  window,  under  Mr.  Moore;  he  was  over 
head. 

9951.  Were  you  on  a level  with  the  street,  or  nearly  so? — I was  on  a level 
with  the  street,  or  very  nearly  so  ; 1 suppose  not  four  feet  over  the  level. 

9952.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sharkie  come  along? — I did  ; I saw  him  escorted  by 
a party  of  dragoons,  come  up  to  the  crowd  that  were  collected  round  listening  to 
Mr.  Moore,  and  the  crowd  made  way,  and  there  was  a clear  street,  or  a lane, 
opened  through  the  crowd  to  let  Mr.  Sharkie  and  the  dragoons  pass  through. 

5)953-  Mr.  Moure  was  speaking  at  the  time,  I believe  ? — He  was. 

9954.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sharkie  do  anything;  did  anything  attract  your  atten- 
tion?—He  took  something  like  au  account-book,  and  he  slapped  it  in  this  way, 
looking  up  at  Mr.  Mooie. 

9955-  Was  he  standing  in  the  carriage  to  do  that,  or  sitting,  or  how? — He 
was  sitting;  the  carriage  was  moving  on. 

995b.  Did  you  hear  what  passed;  what  Mr. Moore  said  ?— I heard  Mr.  Moore 
from  the  upper  window  say  something  like  this,  “ What  did  he  mean  by  slapping 

his  book”? 1 heard  what  he  then  said,  perhaps  it  is  not  necessary  to  state  it. 

9957-  1 should  like  to  hear  what  he  said  according  to  your  recollection  ? — It 
appealed  to  me  that  Mr.  Moore 

9958.  Mr.  Edwin  Jumes^]  Never  mind  “appeared”;  did  you  Lear  him  — I 
heard  him. 

9959.  Mr.  KarslciJte.']  Had  Mr.  Sharkie  said  anything  before  Mr.  Moore  spoke  ? 

—No,  [ did  not  hear  him. 

9960.  You  saw  him  use  this  gesture,  and  you  then  heard  Mr.  Moore  speak  . 

Yes. 

9961.  What  did  Mr.  Moore  say  ?— He  asked  what  his  meaning. could  be  in 

slaj  pm-i  the  book  in  this  way,  and  he  then,  I think,  said,  “ It  is  impossible, 
or,  “do  you  mean  to  ?av,  you  will  falsify  the  books?”  and  I think  he  said  then 
that  lie  believed  him  capable  of  it  if  be  did  so ; I cannot  tel!  you  tile  exact  w ords ; 
but  that  is  the  meauing.  . 

9962.  1 want  to  know,  did  you  hear  him  use  any  words  at  the  time  tiiat  he 
slapped  the  book?  — I did  not. 

9963.  After  Mr.  Moore  had  said  that,  did  Mr.  Sharkie  go  on?— He  drove 

°n.  . - ivr  t vj 

9964.  Is  it  true  that  a shower  of  stones  was  thrown  at  him  r 'No,  1 (lid 
not  see  them;  they  could  not  have  been  thrown  without  my  seeing;  they  were 
not. 

9965.  Were  there  any  stones  thrown  atbiin? — No;  unless  they  were  thrown 
at  him  in  some  other  place. 

996b.  But  at  the  hotel  they  were  not? — .At  the  hotel  they  were  not. 
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9967.  Could  you  see  some  distance? — I could  see  all  the  way  down. 

9968.  And  so  far  as  you  could  see  down  the  street,  were  any  stones  thrown  at 
Mr.  Sharkie?  — No,  certainly  not. 

9969.  Did  the  crowd  offer  to  molest  him  in  any  wav  as  he  passed  on? 
—No. 

9970.  Did  you  see  any  sticks  flourished  at  him  ? — I did  not. 

9971.  Were  you  in  such  a position  that  you  might  have  seen  it  if  it  had  been 
done? — I was. 

9072.  The  street  there  is  a narrow  street,  I believe,  is  it  not? — It  is  rather 
narrow. 

9973-  Now,  you  have  come  to  the  end  of  Wednesday;  I ask  you,  was  this 
election  conducted  in  a violent  or  an  improper  manner  at  Ballinrobe  on  the  part 
of  the  people  ? — I do  not  think  it  was  ; I never  saw  a quieter  ; for  a contested 
election,  I never  saw  a quieter  election. 

• 9974.  How  many  elections  have  you  seen  ? — 1 have  seen  a good  many  ; I have 
seen  all  the  contested  elections  for  the  last  25  years. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Edwin  James. 

9975.  You  nominated  Mr.  Moore  ? — Yes. 

9976.  You  begau  by  saying,  “ Mr.  Sheriff,”  I am  not  going  to  give  you  all 
your  speech.  “Mr.  Sheriff  and  electors  of  Mayo,  the  illustrious  Archbishop  of 
^'uam  came  here  to-day  for  the  purpose  of  proposing  Mr.  Moore  as  a tit  and  pro- 
per person  to  represent  this  county  in  Parliament ; but  finding  that  his  name  was 
not  on  the  registry,  and  that  he  had  no  vote,  it  devolves  upon  me  to  take  his  place,” 
and  you  then  proceeded  to  nominate  him.  Had  you  seen  the  Archbishop  before  r 
— No,  I saw  him-  at  a distance.  -*r 

9977.  Had  you  spoken  to  him  ? — No. 

0978.  Who  told  you  that,  he  had  come  in  to  nominate  Mr.  Moore  ; you  told 
the  electors  that  he  had  ? — A priest  told  me  at  Castlebar. 

9979.  What  priest  ? — I think  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  told  me. 

9980.  What  did  lie  tell  you  ?— He  told  me  that  the  Archbishop  had  no  vote, 
and  that  I had  better  state  that  to  the  meeting. 

9981.  Did  Father  Conway  tell  you  that  the  Archbishop  had  intended  to  no- 

minate Mr.  Moore  ?— No ; he  told  me  to  state  to  the  electors  that  the  Archbishop 
came  in  lor  the  purpose  of  nominating  Mr.  Moore,  and  that  having  no  vote  he 
was  obliged  then  not  to  do  so.  » 

9982.  And  you  believed  that  statement? — I believed  it. 

9983.  When  did  you  see  Father  Conway  before  the  nomination  ; immediately 
before  it  ? — I saw  him  come  in  with  Mr.  Moore  in  a phaeton. 

9984.  Was  it  there  in  the  phaeton  that  Father  Conway  told  you  that  the  Arch- 
bishop had  intended  to  nominate  Mr.  Moore  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

9985.  Where  was  it  ? — It  was  when  we  were  standing  at  the  gate,  waiting  to 
get  into  the  court-house  ; he  just  said  to  me,  “ Recollect,  you  state  to  the  meet- 
ing when  you  are  nominating  Mr.  Moore  that  the  Archbishop  came  into  the  town 
with  tiiat  purpose,”  and  that  not  having  a vote,  finding  he  had  no  vote,  that  i 
should  do  so. 

9986.  That  is  what  Father  Conway  told  you  ? — Yes. 

9987.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  say  Father  Conway  came  in,  or  the  Arch- 
bishop ? — Father  Conway.  . . , 

9988.  Mr.  Edicin  Janies.]  You  saw  the  Archbishop  ? — I saw  him  m t e 
carriage,  but  I did  not  see  him  walking  or  at  the  steps.  . 

9989.  Whom  was  he  with  in  the  carriage? — I do  not  know  what  priest  he  was 

with.  . 

9990.  How  many  priests? — I was  in  the  hotel  looking  out  of  the  window 
when  the  Archbishop  drove  up-to  the  hotel ; I think  there  was  only  one  priest  ui 
him. 

9991.  Who  was  it? — I cannot  tell  you  who  it  was.  ,.  , 

9992.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Curley?— I do  not  think  it  was  Mr.  Curley;  I thi 

it  was  Mr.  Coyne  ; but  I cannot  swear  it.  . 7__ 

9993.  You  know  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  very  well ; he  is  your  own  pries 
Yes.  * 

9994.  When  did  you  see  him  last  ? — I saw  him  yesterday.  _ jg 
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9995.  Is  he  here? — He  is.  Mr.  J.  Mariya. 

9996.  Do  you  know  that  he  is  summoned  by  the  sitting  Member,  Mr.  Moore,  

as  a witness  here,  and  is  in  attendance  ? — I do  not  know  whether  he  is  summoned  8 July  1857. 
or  not. 

9997.  He  is  in  attendance  at  all  events? — I saw  him  in  the  lobby  here 
yesterday. 

999S.  Have  you  seen  him  this  morning  ? — No. 

9999.  It  is  your  chapel,  is  it  not,  of  which  he  is  the  priest;  the  chapel  you 
frequent? — Yes. 

10000.  You  say  that  after  he  read  the  pastoral,  he  made  certain  statements.  At 
what  time  of  the  service  did  he  read  this  pastoral  inculcating  peace  ? — After 


mass. 

10001.  At  the  end,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  service,  or  after  mass  ? — What  I 
call  the  conclusion  of  the  service. 

10002.  The  entire  and  complete  conclusion  of  the  service,  do  you  mean? — It 
is  the  custom  of  the  priests  to  preach  a sermon  at  a certain  time  ot  the  mass ; when 
it  is  concluded,  when  what  is  called  the  sacrifice  is  concluded,  then  they  have 
some  gospels  and  things  which  they  read  afterwards,  but  lam  not  learned  enough 
in  ecclesiastical  matters  to  explain  exactly,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

10003.  Was  this  pastoral  inculcating  peace  read  from  the  communion  after 
mass,  and  before  the  conclusion  of  the  service? — I think  so,  what  I call  the  con- 
clusion of  the  service. 

10004.  Read  from  the  communion  table,  from  the  altar? — Yes. 

10005.  Did  you  observe  what  lie  read  it  from  ? — I think  it  was  from  a news- 
paper ; I dare  say  it  was  from  a newspaper. 

10006.  Did  you  observe  that  he  read  it  from  a newspaper? — I really  cannot 
swear  what  lie  read  it  from  now. 

10007.  Could  you  see  well  enough  to  know  ; were  you  in  the  gallery  r — No;  I 
could  see. 

10008.  Where  were  you? — I was  underneath  in  the  crowd. 

10009.  Was  there  a large  assemblage  ? — Very  large. 

10010.  How  many  people  should  you  say  were  in  the  chapel  that  Sunday  r — 
The  chapel  was  full. 

10011.  How  many  should  you  say;  in  your  judgment,  how  many  should  you 
say  there  were  ? — 1 should  say  that  the  chapel  ought  to  contain  500  people. 

10012.  A good  many  of  the  lower  orders  ? — A great  number. 

10013.  The  majority  were  those?— -Yes. 

10014.  The  poorer  and  lower  class  ? — Yes.  _ 

10015.  He  read  this  from  tiie  altar,  from  the  communion.'  Yes. 

10016.  How  soon  did  he  begin  to  address  the  people  after  he  had  read  the 
pastoral? — Immediately  alter. 

10017.  You  know  Mr.  James  F.encli,  do  not  you  ? — Yes. 

10018.  He  is  a magistrate,  is  not  he? — I do  not  know  much  of  him. 

10019.  1)0  not  you  know  him?— I only  know  him  very  slightly  indeed. 

1.0020.  He  is  a respectable  man,  is  he  not  ? — Yes. 

10021.  Now  attend  ; you  say  directly  after  he  had  read  the  pastoral  he  com- 
menced to  address  the  people  ; just  telfme  first  what  you  heard  him  say  ; what 
is  your  version  of  it ; what  did  he  say  first ; you  say  you  made  no  memorandum 


of  it  at  all?— No.  , ....  . 

10022.  Now  I will  test  you  by  the  statement  of  a gentleman  who  did  make  a 
memorandum,  presently;  just  let  me  have  your  version  of  it  first;  after  he  had 
read  the  pastoral,  tell  the  Committee  what  he  said  ? — As  far  as  I can  recollect, 
he  told  the  people  to  obey  the  pastoral,  to  abide  by  the  advice  ot  their  bishop  ; 
lie  then  told  them  the  town  was  quite  crowded  with  military,  and  that  they  were 
commanded  by  persons  who  might,  or  would  be,  very  glad  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  shooting  them  if  they  did  anything  out  ot  the  way. 

10023.  Whom  do  you  mean  by  that? — The  magistrates  who  were  m com- 
mand. 

10024.  Who  did  you  understand  he  meant  were  the  gentlemen  who  were 
anxious  to  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  the  people;  I only  want  to  -now 
who  it  was  ?— The  magistrates,  who  had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff  to  take 
charge  of  the  town  ; that  is  what  I understood  ; I cannot  swear  it. 

10025.  At  that  time,  was  there  any  magistrate  with  a deputation  to  take  care 
of  the  town  on  that  Sunday  ? — I do  not  know. 
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10026.  You  say  the  magistrates  who  had  a deputation  to  take  charne  of  t! 
town  ; I ask  you  it'  you  know,  that  at  that  time  there  was  a single  magistrate  who 
had  a deputation  to  take  care  of  the  town  on  the  Sunday  ? — 1 do  not*  know. 

10027.  I ask  your  meaning;  I am  asking  you  if  you  knew  at  that  time  there 
was  a single  magistrate  who  had  a deputation  to  take  care  of  the  town  ; do  you 
mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  applied  to  them  ? — I do  not  know  whether  any 
magistrate  had  a deputation  or  not;  I do  not  know  it,  but  that  was  the  impres- 
sion made  upon  my  mind  when  I heard  Father  Conway  speaking  in  that  way 
That  is  all  I can  tell  you. 

1002S.  Go  on  with  his  speech.  He  said  the  town  was  in  command  of  persons 
who  would  be  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  shoot,  the  people.  Tell  us  his  speech  • 
let  us  have  your  version  of  it.  You  have  come  to  contradict  a statement  taken 
down  at  the  time.  Tell  the  Committee  first  your  version,  and  then  I will  test 
your’s  presently  by  the  other? — I have  already  told  you;  I cannot  give  you  the 
words. 

10029.  Well  give  the  substance? — Neither  could  I recollect  seriatim  the 
substance. 

10030.  I do  not  want  it  seriatim;  in  any  way  you  like;  backwards  or  forwards, 
or  in  any  way  you  like,  without  any  connexion.  Tell  the  Committee  what  you 
heard  said — I was  just  telling  you. 

10031.  Go  on  ; that  is  not  all  you  know  ? — I took  no  notes. 

10032.  Just  attend  ; continue,  if  you  please,  the  speech  that  you  heard;  the 
substance  of  it;  give  it  in  any  way  you  like,  alphabetically,  chronologically,  or  in 
any  connexion  you  like? — Well,  he  strongly  animadverted  upon  the  conduct  of 
the  Catholic  landlords  who  brought  in  their  tenants,  he  said ; who  brought  in 
their  tenants  and  locked  them  up,  and  kept  them  from  going  to  mass  on  Sunday ; 
he  hoped  the  curse  of  God  would  not  visit  those  people  lor  doing  so  ; for  com- 
mitting such  a crime  as  that.  That  is  another  thing  that  1 think  he  stated. 

10033.  What  next? — Well, it  would  be  impossible  to  say. 

10034.  Now,  attend  to  me;  y'ou  say  you  know  Mr.  French  to  be  a respectable 
gentleman;  attend  to  me;  let  us  be  quite  sure  about  its  being  the  same  lime; 
let  us  have  no  mistake  about  that.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  in  praise  of  Mr. 
Moore  and  Captain  Palmer? — I heard  him  speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Moore,  at  all 
events. 

10035.  As  a part  of  this  speech  ; I mean,  you  heard  him  speak  in  praise  of 
Mr.  Moore  at  the  altar  ? — I think  so. 

10036.  What  did  he  say  of  him? — He  said  that  he  was  a faithfu5,  honest 
Member  of  Parliament,  and  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  people. 

10037.  Any  more? — He  might  have  said  a great  deal  more  that  I forget. 

10038.  Just  tell  me  how  long  did  he  speak  after  he  had  read  the  peaceable 
pastoral ; how  long  did  he  speak  ? — I suppose  about  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

10039.  He  spoke  in  praise  of  Mr.  Moore;  do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  mention  Colonel  Higgins’s  name  and  contrast  it  with  Mr. 
Moore’s  ? — I cannot  swear  that  lie  did. 

10040.  Will  you  swear  that  lie  did  not? — I will  not  swear  that  he  did  not. 

10041.  Did  he  not  speak  in  praise  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  did  he  not  say  this, 
<f  but  as  to  Higgins,  he  is  a most  consummate  scoundrel;”  will  you  swear  he  (lid 
not  say  that  ? — I swear  that  1 cannot  by  any  means  find  out  in  my  memory  that 
he  did. 

10042.  Can  you  find  out  that  he  did  not? — Well,  I say  that  he  did  not. 

10043.  You  will  swear  that? — Well,  I do  swear  it.  I say  that  he  did  not. 
I swear  he  did  not  say  that  he  was  a scoundrel. 

10044.  Hid  he  mention  Colonel  Higgins’s  name;  you  said  he  praised  Mr. 
Moore;  you  know  what  the  probability  would  be;  did  he  mention  Colonel 
Higgins’s  name? — I do  not  thiuk  he  did ; at  least  I cannot  swear  whether  he  did 
or  not. 

10045.  You  will  not  swear  one  way  or  the  other? — No.  _ , 

10046.  Did  he  say  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  broken  every  promise  he  ha. 
made  at  the  last  election  ? — That  I think  he  said.  . . . 

10047.  Then,  must  he  not  have  mentioned  Colonel  Higgins’s  name  ?■ — Hcnng> 
say  it  without  mentioning  his  name. 

10048.  What? — He  might  say  it  without  mentioning  his  name  ; he  might  say 
it  in  such  a way  that  every  one  would  understand  who  he  meant.,  witi 
mentioning  his  name.  -,.1 
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10049.  Did  he  say,  “ He  has  deceived  you  in  every  point”? — He  might  have 
said  something  to  that  effect. 

100,50.  Did  he  say,  “He  has  sold  his  country,  his  body,  and  his  soul,  yet  he 
has  now  the  presumption  to  come  and  ask  for  your  support”? — He  may  have 
said  words  to  the  effect  that  he  had  sold  his  country,  but  I certainly  say  he  did 
not  make  use  of  so  strong  an  expression  as  that  he  had  sold  his  body  and  his 
soul. 

10051.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  had  sold  his  country,  or  some  words  to 
that  effect. 

10052.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say',  “ He  has  sold  his  country,  his  body,  and 
his  soul”? — I will  swear  that  he  did  not  say,  “He  had  sold  his  body  and  his 
soul.” 

10053.  You  swear  that? — I do. 

10054.  Your  recollection  is  sufficiently  accurate,  is  it,  to  enable  you  to  say 
that? — I swear  it,  because  I am  certain  if  he  had  said  so,  the  expressions  are  so 
strong,  that  they  would  have  made  a strong  impression  upon  my  mind,  so  that  I 
could  not  escape  recollecting  such  strong  expressions. 

10055.  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  say  this,  “ But  believe  me,  the  curse  of 
God  will  follow  every  man  who  gives  him  his  support;”  will  you  swear  he  did  not 
say  that? — I do  not  think  he  did. 

10056.  Is  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  you  to  contradict 
that  which  a gentleman  has  sworn  upon  his  oath  was  said. 

Mr.  Karslake  objected  to  the  question,  as  being  put  in  an  intimidating 
form. 


10057.  Mr.  James.]  Are  you  intimidated? — No. 

10058.  I thought  not.  Just  attend  ; did  he  say  this,  “ Believe  me,  the  curse 
of  God  will  follow  every  man  who  gives  it  to  him  will  you  swear  he  did  not 
say  that  ? — Well,  I swear’that  I do  not  think  he  did  ; I do  not  recollect  it. 

10059.  I will  put  it  again;  assuming  that  to  be  sworn  by  a gentleman  who 
made  a memorandum  at  the  time,  is  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  to 
contradict,  upon  your  oath,  that  he  said,  “ But  believe  me,  the  curse  of  God  will 
follow  every  man  who  gives  it  to  him;”  yes  or  no?— my  recollection  is  perfectly 
able  to  say  that  such  a strong  expression  as  that  could  not,  or  ought  not 

10060.  Do  not  say  “ could  not,  or  ought  not;”  that  we  are  all  agreed  upon, 
that  he  ou^ht  not ; but  assuming  a gentleman  to  have  sworn  that  he  said  it,  and 
that  he  made  a memorandum  at  the  time,  is  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate 
to  pledge  your  solemn  oath  before  this  Committee  that  he  did  not  say,  “ Believe 
me,  the  curse  of  God  will  follow  every  man  who  gives  it  to  him  ” ? — I swear  that 
I have  not  the  most  remote  recollection  of  those  words  being  used. 

10061.  Is  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  of  that  address  to  euable  you 
to  state  upon  oath  that  that  did  not  occur  ; yes  or  no  ?— I cannot  answer  the 
question. 

10062.  Did  he  say  this,  “You  have  a perfectly  legal  right  to  show  your  dis- 
approbation of  his  conduct,  by  shouting  and  hooting  after  every  one  who  comes 
to  support  him 11  ? — He  certainly,  I think,  did  not  say  that. 

10063.  Is  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  you  to  say  he  did 
not?— What  I recollect  upon  that  is  this  ; my  recollection  upon  that  subject  is 
this ; that  he  told  the  people  that  although  the  town  was  crowded  with  military, 
yet  they  had  not  the  power  of  stopping  their  mouths. 

10064.  The  military  had  not  ? — Or  the  magistrates. 

10065.  Assuming  him  to  have  said  all  that,  I must  come  back  to  what  I asked 
you:  is  your  recollection  sufficiently  acccurate  of  what  passed  to  enable  you  to 
swear  that  he  did  not  say,  “ You  have  a perfectly  legal  right  to  show  your  disap- 
probation of  his  conduct  by  shouting  and  hooting  after  every  one  who  comes  to 
support  him  is  your  recollection  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  you,  as  an 
honest  man,  to  pledge  your  oath  to  that? — Certainly;  I will  not  answer  that 
question ; but  I believe  he  did  not  say  it.  , 

10066.  Is  vour  recollection  accurate  enough  to  enable  you  to  swear  that  tie 
did  not  say  that  if  that  has  been  sworn  by  an  honest  man  as  having  been  said  i 
That  is  another  question  altogether.  . . 

10067.  Is  your  recollection  accurate  enough  to  enable  you  to  contradict  that 
upon  oath,  if  that  has  been  sworn?— My  recollection  of  that  circumstance^not 
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sufficient  to  swear  that  it  was  not  said  when  a respectable  man,  as  he  states,  has 
sworn  to  the  contrary  ; but  I believe  that  it  did  not  take  place. 

10068.  Did  he  say  this,  “ But  take  care,  and  do  not  molest  or  maltreat  any  of 
the  soldiers  or  police will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that  ? — I think  he  told  them 
not  to  maltreat  any  person. 

10069.  “The  soldiers  or  police?” — I cannot  recollect  whether  he  said 
that. 

10070.  I put  the  exact  terms  to  you;  will  you  swear  lie  did  not  say  in  his 
speech,  “ But  take  care,  and  do  not  molest  or  maltreat  the  soldiers  or  police will 
you  swear  he  did  not  say  that  ? — I must  give  the  same  answer. 

10071.  What  is  that? — The  same  answer  that  I gave  before  to  the  other,  that 
1 do  not  think 'he  said  it;  but,  at  tlie  same  time,  my  recollection,  not  having 
taken  notes  of  this,  might  be  mistaken. 

10072.  You  say  that  his  reverence  got  heated  towards  the  middle  of  the  day; 
vou  say  he  got  heated,  hot;  how  was  he  heated;  “he  was  talking  in  a heated 
way,”  I took  down  your  words  ; is  his  reverence  a coolish  person,  or  is  he  easily 
heated.  He  is  your  minister,  you  know ; is  he  a violent  man,  or  is  he  like  the 
pastoral,  peaceful ; is  he  extremely  hot  ? — He  is  a hot  man. 

10073.  Do  you  mean  hot-headed  ? — TIot-headed. 

10074.  Does  he  soon  get  hot? — I really  cannot  swear  to  all  these  things. 

10075.  But  you  have  seen  his  manner;  he  is  your  priest,  and  you  say  he  was 
talking  in  a heated  manner ; is  he  a man  easily  excited  upon  a matter  ? — That  is 
my  opinion  of  him. 

10076.  As  to  this  speech  which  you  have  given  your  account  about ; what 
time  was  that  speech  made  in  the  day ; about  what  time  did  the  service  conclude  ? 

— In  the  chapel?  ' 

10077.  ln  the  chapel? — I should  say  about  one,  or  half-past  one  o’clock. 

10078.  How  soon  after  the  chapel  was  over  did  you  observe  his  reverence 
speaking  from  Gildea’s  Hotel  ? — I think  it  was  about  an  hour  after ; I could  not 
exactly  say. 

10079.  Was  he  gradually  getting  warmer  at  that  time  ? — He  commenced  to 
address  the  people  from  the  window. 

10080.  Where  were  you  at  that  time? — I was  in  the  public  room. 

10081.  Did  you  hear  his  speech? — I did. 

10082.  Did  you  hear  him  say  that  he  wanted  100  men  to  meet  him  in  a short 
time? — No. 

10083.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  ? — I swear  he  did  not. 

10084.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not ; did  you  hear  him  say  he  wanted  100  men 
to  meet  him^  from  Gildea’s  Hotel? — I did  not. 

10085.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  that? — I will  swear  I did  not  hear  him 
say  it.  , 

1 0086.  Is  your  recollection  accurate  enough  of  what  he  said  from  Gildea  s 
Hotel,  to  enable  you  to  say,  that  he  did  not  say  from  that  window  that  he  wanted 
100  men  to  meet  him? — I swear  I did  not  hear  that. 

10087.  What  was  the  substance  of  his  speech  from  Gildea’s  Hotel  ?— He  stated 
to  them  that  it  was  very  likely,  almost  the  fact,  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  had 
a mob  employed,  or  persons  employed  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a row,  and  be 
recommended  them  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  conduct,  or  that  the  military 
would  knock  them  down,  or  shoot  them. 

10088.  Up  to  this  time,  until  he  began  to  address  the  people  in  front  01  that 
place,  do  you  mean  to  swear  to  the  Committee  that  there  was  any  mob  in  the 
town  of  Ballinrobe  on  the  Sunday  ?— There  was  a crowd  of  people,  what  we 
call  a mob,  upon  the  Sunday.  _ . . 

J008g.  Had  the  600  or  700  people  followed  him  from  his  chapel  to  the  bon 
of  Gildea’s  window  ? — I think  they  had.  . , 

10090.  You  think  the  people  whom  he  had  addressed  from  the  altar,  m - 
followed  him  from  his  chapel  to  Gildea’s  window? — I know  they  did. 

10091.  Had  he  told  them  in  the  chapel  that  he  was  going  from  the  chapel  0 
address  them  at  Gildea’s  window? — He  had.  , 

10092.  What  did  he  say  from  the  altar  about  his  addressing  them  on  1 
Sunday  from  Gildea’s  window? — He  said  he  was  about  to  hold  a meeting,  an 
suppose  he  wanted  them  to  attend  the  meeting.  , 

1 0093.  He  told  them  he  was  going  to  hold  a meeting  ; he  told  them  at 
chapel ; were  not  the  people  in  front  of  the  window,  the  people  who  had  oee 
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bis  congregation,  the  600  or  700  people  who  had  been  in  his  chapel,  the  people  Mr.  J.  Martyn, 
in  front  of  Gildea’s  window? — Yes.  

10094.  How  far  is  the  chapel  from  Gildea’s  window? — I should  say  about  8 July  1857. 
very  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile. 

10095.  Did  you  not  see  the  men,  these  600  or  700,  whoever  they  were,  go 
from  that  chapel  to  the  window,  where  he  said  he  should  address  them  ? — 

I saw  the  people  come  up  from  the  chapel  all  in  a string,  and  go  through  the 
street. 

10096.  And  placed  themselves  in  front  of  the  window,  where  his  reverence 
addressed  them  ?— Yes. 

10097.  How  long  did  that  speech  last? — That  speech  lasted  about,  I should 
say,  ten  minutes  or  a quarter  of  an  hour. 

10098.  By  the  Committee^]  At  Gildea’s  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

10099.  Mr.  Edwin  James.]  Did  he  say  that  the  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
the  traitor,  had  come  in,  and  that  they  had  escaped  them,  and  that  others  were 
coming  in  on  the  Neale-road  ; did  he  say  that  from  Gildea’s  window  ? — Well,  I 
cannot  swear  whether  he  said  that  or  not. 

10100.  Did  he  say  that  the  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  the  traitor,  had 
come  in,  and  that  they  had  escaped  them,  and  that  others  were  coming  in  on  the 
Neale-road;  did  he  say  that  from  Gildea’s  window? — Well,  I have  no  recol- 
lection of  it. 

10101.  Will  you  say  he  did  not? — I will  not  say  he  did  not. 

10102.  If  that  has  been  sworn  to,  will  you  say  he  did  not  say  it  ? — Well,  I do 
not  care  who  swore  it  as  a fact;  but  I will  not  say  it  is  a fact  on  that 
account. 

10103.  Will  you  say  he  did  not  say  it  ? — I will  not  say  he  did  not. 

10104.  Will  yous  wear  he  did  not  say  that  others  were  coming  in  on  the  Neale- 
road,  and  he  wanted  200  men  ? — I did  not  hear  him  say  that ; I have  not  the 
most  remote  recollection  of  his  having  said  that. 

10105.  Not  about  the  200  men  ? — No. 

10106.  Did  he  say,  “ Come,  boys,  let  200  of  you  go  up  to  my  house,  and  100 
remain  on  either  side  of  the  street”? — He  certainly  did  not  say  that  in  my 


presence. 

10107.  Did  you  hear  the  whole  of  his  speech  ? — I heard  the  whole  of  his  speech 
from  the  window. 

10108.  In  what  tone  or  manner  did  he  address  the  people  from  the  window  ? — 
—He  addressed  them  quietly  enough;  I do  not  think  he  was  particularly 
excited. 

10109.  Where  was  it  you  spoke  of  his  being  hot;  because  I took  your  words 
down  ; when  was  it  you  spoke  of  his  speaking  in  a heated  manner  r It  was  when 
I saw  him  in  the  lane. 

10110.  We  have  got  him  speaking  now  at  Gildea’s  Hotel;  where  did  he  go 
from  the  window  of  Gildea’s  Hotel;  where  did  he  proceed  to  then?  I do  not 
know  ; he  went  out  of  the  room,  and  I then  saw  him  on  horseback  after- 
wards. 

101 1 1.  Does  he  keep  a horse,  then  ? — He  does. 

10112.  Where  did  you  see  him  mounted  on  horseback  after  he  had  done  his 
speech  ? — I saw  him  riding  through  the  street ; galloping  through  the  street. 

10113.  Which  way  was  he  gallopping  ?— He  was  galloping  from  where  he 
was  towards  that  side.  __  . ' . 

10114.  Gradually  getting  hotter,  I suppose,  at  that  timer  You  may  judge  01 
that  as  you  please. 

10115.  He  was  galloping  down  the  street  from  his  house . Yes. 

10116.  To  what  direction  ? — To  the  direction  of  the  lane. 

10117.  Is  that  the  lane,  as  it  has  been  described,  in  which  the  voters,  coming 
along  from  Cl  are  morris,  could  come  up  and  get  into  Monaghan  s yard  r It  is* 

10118.  Is  that  a back  entrance  into  the  town  which  voters  can  take  who  are 
coming  in  to  escape  passing  through  the  public  street  i It  is. 

10119.  And  to  that  lane  you  saw  him  galloping?— Through  the  mam  street; 
he  was  in  the  main  street  when  I saw  him  galloping. 

10120.  Was  he  going  in  the  direction  ot  that  lane  i Yes. 

10121.  Do  you  know  what  he  was  wanting;  he  was  galloping  up  trom  Ins 
house  up  the  main  street  to  the  lane  where  the  voters  could  come  in  trom  L-lare- 


morris  ? — Certainly. 
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10122.  Is  it  a usual  thing  for  a priest  to  address  the  people  on  a Sunday,  or  to 
be  seen  galloping  up  the  town  ? — Certainly  not. 

10123.  Did  it  not  strike  you  as  unusual? — It  was  unusual,  certainly,  but  it 
did  not  strike  me  to  be  very  extraordinary  when  I considered  the  approaching 
election. 

10124.  Seeing  his  reverence  galloping  up  the  street  towards  this  lane,  where 
did  you  next  see  him  ? — In  the  lane. 

10125.  What  was  he  doing  there  in  this  lane  where  the  voters  could  come  in 
from  Claremorris  ? — As  I before  told  you,  he  was  remonstrating,  as  I thought,  in 
an  excited  manner;  remonstrating  against  something,  or  saying  8omething*in  the 
lane  to  the  officer  in  command. 

10126.  Did  you  observe  the  troops;  were  there  some  cavalry  there  as  well  as 
infantry  ? — Yes. 

10127.  Did  you  observe  that  the  troops  were  drawn  across  the  lane,  so  as  to 
keep  the  lane  clear  at  the  back  for  any  persons  that  wanted  to  get  into  Mona- 
ghan’s yard  ? — I saw  at  the  front  of  the  lane,  where  it  met  the  main  street,  that 
there  was  a line  of  police  or  soldiers,  I forget  which,  drawn  across  to  keep  the 
people  from  going  in. 

10128.  Would  that  have  had  the  effect  of  keeping  the  lane  clear  for  those  people 
who  were  behind,  seeking  their  entrance  into  Monaghan’s  yard  ? — It  would  keep 
the  lane  free  from  the  populace  that  were  in  the  main  street. 

10129.  It  would  keep  the  lane  free  from  the  populace  in  the  main  street? — 
Yes. 

10130.  Keep  it  free  for  those  who  came  in,  or  any  person  coming  from  Clare- 
morris, up  that  back  lane  into  Monaghan’s  yard  ? — Yes. 

10131.  What  was  he  saying  to  the  officer  in  command? — I could  not  hear 
what  he  was  saying. 

10132.  Was  he  speaking  in  a violent  manner? — He  seemed  to  me  to  be 
remonstrating,  as  I said  before,  in  a hot  manner. 

10133.  Had  he  got  his  hat  on  or  off? — I think  he  had  his  hat  on. 

10134.  Had  he  got  his  hat  on  or  off? — I think  he  had  it  on;  I think  so ; that 
is  my  impression. 

10135.  While  be  was  remonstrating,  and  the  troops  were  drawn  across,  did 
you  see  what  was  going  on,  whether  all  was  clear  in  the  lane;  when  the  people 
were  getting  into  Monaghan’s  yard,  what  was  going  on  ? — Yes. 

10136.  I ask,  were  not  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  a number  of  them,  coining  up 
that  lane  from  Claremorris,  seeking  to  get  in  the  back  way  into  Monaghan  s 
yard  ? — No  doubt  they  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  coming  up  that  lane, 
seeking  to  get  into  Monaghan’s  yard. 

10137.  Were  not  the  military  drawn  across  that  lane,  to  keep  the  access  clear 
for  them  to  get  into  Monaghan’s  yard,  and  to  keep  the  populace  out  from  the 
main  street  ? — Certainly  they  were. 

10138.  I think  you  say  you  did  not  see  this  memorable  wall? — I do  not  know 
what  the  memorable  wall  is. 

10139.  The  wall? — There  is  a wall,  running  on  one  side  nearly  the  entire 
length  of  the  lane  ; the  wall  runs  on  one  side  ; I do  not  know  what  part  of  the 
wall  is  called  the  memorable  wall. 

10140.  Did  you  see  Father  Conway  on  a wall ; come? — No. 

10141.  What? — I was  looking  out,  and  I say  when  I saw  him  he  was  on 
horseback. 

10142.  When  you  saw  him  he  was  on  horseback  ? — And  also  on  foot;  I saw 
him  in  both  positions.  . , 

10143.  Was  he  on  horseback  when  he  was  remonstrating  in  a violent  way  with 
the  officer  in  command,  or  on  foot? — He  was  on  foot  when  he  was  remonstrating. 

10144.  What  became  of  his  horse? — I saw  him  dismount  in  front,  when  the 
military  would  not  allow  him  to  pass  in  on  horseback  into  the  lane ; he  then  dis- 
mounted, and  threw  his  reins  to  some  one  who  took  care  of  the  horse. 

10145.  Did  it  occur  to  you  what  this  gentleman  on  horseback  wanted  when 
he  was  remonstrating  with  the  military  for  not  allowing  him  to  pass  when  Colone 
Higgins’s  voters  were  coming  in ; did  it  occur  to  you  what  he  wanted?— I cou‘ 
not  tell.  r 

10146.  You  saw  no  reason,  as  far  as  you  observed,  why  he  came  there, 
anything  that  required  him  ? — I know  the  thing  that  ought  to  be  the  reason  t a 
would  bring  him  there.  f 

10147-  Wat 
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10147-  What  ought  it  to  be? — It  ought  to  be  his  duty  to  try  and  keep  the  Mr.  J.  Marlyn. 

peace,  and  to  keep  the  people  from  getting  into  collision  with  the  military.  * 

10148.  Do  you  think  he  was  keeping  the  peace,  the  military  being  anxious  to  8 July  1857. 
prevent  the  populace  from  coming  down  that  lane  when  the  voters  were  corain!£ 
in;  was  it  keeping  the  peace  to  remonstrate  with  the  military  for  doing  so? — I 
did  not  tell  you  that  he  remonstrated  with  the  military  for  doing  that. 

10149.  What  was  he  remonstrating  with  the  officer  in  command  for;  what 
was  he  saying  in  this  heated  way  ? — I cannot  say;  if  you  wish  me  to  state  what 
I believe  or  what  I thought  was  the  reason,  I will. 

10150.  "What  did  you  think? — I thought  he  might  have  been  maltreated  by 
some  one  or  other  by  the  military  ; that  he  was  complaining  of  some  one. 

10151.  You  had  seen  him  galloping  up  the  town  before  on  horseback;  was 
.anybody  maltreating  him  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

10152.  Had  you  seen  any  one  maltreat  him? — No. 

10153.  What  ostensible  cause  was  there  for  Father  Conway  galloping  on 
horseback,  and  going  on  horseback  to  the  military  and  police  when  they  had 
formed  themselves  in  a position  to  prevent  the  mob  going  down  the  lane  ; now, 
will  you  tell  the  Committee  any  ostensible  reason  for  his  being  there? — I cannot 
tell  any  further  than  what  I saw  at. the  moment;  he  was  remonstrating;  that  was 
the  only  thing.  I saw  young  Mr.  Bourke  delivering  up  his  pistols  to  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  remonstrating  with  Mr. 

Bourke  for  having  pistols  in  such  a place  at  all. 

10154.  Remonstrating  with  Mr.  Bourke? — Or  with  the  officer. 

10155.  What  took  him  there? — That  is  another  thing;  that  is  a question  I 
-cannot  answer. 

10156.  You  said  just  now',  that  peace  was  restored  after  this;  did  you  see  the 
voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  who  came  up  in  the  vans  and  cars;  did  you  see  them 
pass  into  Monaghan’s  yard,  through  the  interference  of.  the  military  ? — I saw 
several  of  them. 

10157.  How  soon  was  peace  restored? — Very  quickly. 

10158.  About  the  same  time  that  peace  was  restored,  are  you  aware  that 
Father  Conway  started  on  horseback  for  the  Neale-road  ? — No,  I am  not. 

10159.  Are  you  not  aware  now  that  he  started? — From  what  I read  in  the 
paper. 

10160.  When  you  say  peace  was  restored,  are  you  not  aware  that  he  started  on 
horseback  for  the  Neale-road  ? — No. 

10161.  When  did  you  see  him  first  after  the  remonstrance;  when  did  you  see 
him  again? — I did  not  see  him  again  uulil,  I think,  either  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

10162.  Then  you  did  not  know  from  him  whether  he  started  on  horseback  or 
not  for  the  Neale-road  ?— No,  I did  not.  I just  remember  now  that  he  showed 
me  a letter  from  Lord  Kilmaine  to  him  ; Lord  Kilmaine  calling  upon  him  to  go  to 
Neale  to  see  his  tenants,  for  he  was  fearful  that  his  agent  was  more  in  the  interest 
of  Colonel  Higgins  than  the  other ; something  to  that  effect. 

10163.  Having  got  this  letter  from  Lord  Kilmaine,  did  he  start  upon  the  Neale- 
road? — I do  not  know,  but  he  said  he  would. 

10164.  He  said  he  would  start;  did  you  see  him  start? — No,  I did  not. 

10165.  After  he  had  left,  was  the  town  tranquil.-' — Yes;  I do  not  know 
whether  he  left  or  not ; I am  not  stating  that  he  left. 

10166.  He  told  you  he  would  go  to^Neale;  after  you  lost  sight  of  him,  was 
the  town  tranquil  ? — Yes. 

10167.  You  have  said  that  the  voters  could  pass  about  the  streets  ; walk  about 
the  streets  ; and  I think  you  gave  the  iustance  of  seeing  Mr.  Valentine  Blake  and 
Mr.  Tighe ; do  you  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Valentine  Blake  voted  for  Mr. 

Moore  ? — I heard  so  since. 

10168.  Do  you  happen  to  know  that  Mr.  Tighe,  at  whose  house  Colonel 
Higgins  stopped,  also  voted  one  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  r — No,  I do  not ; his  sod,  I 
heard,  did. 

10169.  Mr-  Thomas  Tighe,  of  Ballinrobe,  he  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer  ?— 

I do  not  know. 

10170.  Here  it  is  : ‘‘Thomas  Tighe,  342  on  the  register— Moore  and  Palmer 
—Yes. 

10171.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  any  of  the  other  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins 
whom  you  saw  in  the  town  alone  ? — I saw  Mr.  Tighe ; l cannot  remember  any  other. 
0.53-Sess.a.  YY3  10.72.  Will 
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Mr.  J.  Martyn.  • 10172.  Will  vou  give  the  name  of  any  other  but  Mr.  Valentine  Blake  and  Mr 

Tighe  who  voted  for  Mr.  Moore,  whom  you  saw  in  the  town  alone  ?— I canno{ 

8 July  1857.  speak  positively  ; but  I think  I saw  Mr.  Isidore  Burke  outside  the  court-house. 

10173.  You  were  asked  as  to  walking  about  the  town  without  molestation'*— 
That  is  another  thing ; I saw  him  outside  the  court-house. 

10174.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  any  voter  walking  in  the  town  without 
molestation  who  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  except  those  gentlemen  ? — I cannot. 

10175.  Will  you  give  me  the  name  of  a single  voter  who  voted  for  Colonel 
Higgins,  without  an  escort  to  the  poll  ? — When  I was  standing  at  Gildea’s 
window  ,1  saw  Mr.  Cannon  and  Mr.  Lewin  drive  in  in  a gig,  and  they  drove  straight 
up  to  the  court-house,  and  I saw  no  escort  with  them. 

10176.  Pid  you  see  them  go  to  the  poll? — No;  I did  not  see  them  go  into 
poll,  but  I saw  them  drive  right  down  the  street. 

10177.  Will  you  give  the  name  to  the  Committee  of  a single  voter  whom  you 
saw  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  without  a military  escort ; one  ? — I cannot. 

10178.  Is  Cannon  a voter  at  all  ? — I do  not  know. 

10179.  I asked  for  the  name  of  a voter ; I ask  for  the  name  of  a single  voter 
who  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  without  a military  escort,  and  you  tell  me  about 
Cannon  driving  in  a gig?— Cannon  and  Lewin. 

10180.  Is  Lewin  a voter? — I believe  he  is. 

10181.  Will  you  give  the  name  of  a single  voter  whom  you  saw  record  his 
vote  at  the  court-house  for  Colonel  Higgins  without  the  protection  of  the  mili- 
tary ; any  one  you  please  in  the  whole  list  ? — No  ; I will  not  attempt  to  do  so. 

10182.  Can  you  give  me  a single  name  ? — No,  I cannot. 

10183.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  the  name  of  a single  voter  who  recorded 
his  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  without  the  protection  of  a military  escort? — No; 
I cannot.  I shall  not  try  to  do  a thing  that  I cannot  do. 

10184.  You  went  30  miles  into  the  country  for  a voter? — Yes. 

10185.  It  was  very  quiet? — Yes. 

10186.  Everybody  knew  you  were  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore;  you  proposed 
him? — Yes ; but  every  one,  the  whole  county,  did  not  know  me. 

10187.  You  had  nominated  Mr.  Moore,  and  was  not  it  very  well  known  that 
you  had  nominated  Mr.  Moore,  and  were  a supporter  of  his? — It  was. 

1018S.  You  say  it  was  perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil,  as  far  as  you  observed; 
you  mean  by  that,  you  were  not  molested  ? — Or  that  I did  not  see  anything  like 
agitation  or  turmoil  through  the  whole  county. 

10189.  Did  you  see  one  single  batcli  of  voters  upon  that  journey  coming  up 
for  Colonel  Higgins  without  a military  escort  ? — No ; I met  a batch  of  voters 
going  hack,  returning  with  a military  escort. 

101 90.  Of  Colonel  Higgins’s? — Yes. 

10191.  How  far  did  the  military  escort  them  to  their  homes? — When  I met 
them,  they  were  at  a place  called  Brook-hill. 

10192.  Where  is  that;  how  far  from  Ballinrobe? — I should  say  about  eight 
miles. 

10193.  They  had  the  military  escort  then  on  the  way  from  Ballinrobe,  eight 
miles  on  the  road  ? — I met  the  military  with  them. 

10194.  Do  you  know  that  those  men  had  left  Ballinrobe,  escorted  by  military, 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning  ? — I do  not  know. 

10195.  What  time  did  you  meet  them? — I think  I met  them  about  eight 
o’clock. 

10196.  You  met  them  about  eight  in  the  morning  on  their  journey  eight  miles? 
— Yes. 

10197.  What  pace  did  they  go;  walking  or  trotting? — I cannot  tell;  they 
were  walking  when  they  were  passing  me. 

10198.  Then  they  must  have  left  early  in  the  morning,  at  all  events  ? — Yes. 

10  *99-  Was  it  eight  Irish  miles  or  English  ? — I think  it  was  eight  Irish. 

10200.  I must  repeat  the  question.  Either  going  or  returning,  can  you  tell 
this  Committee  that  you  saw  a single  party  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  without 
a military  escort? — So  far  as  that,  when  I was  passing  through  the  town  about 
three  o’clock  in  the  morning,  or  at  daylight,  I saw  a party  on  horseback  of  per- 
sons ; I do  not  know  whether  they  were  voters  or  not ; they  seemed  to  be  voters 
leaving  the  town,  I thought ; but  I cannot  tell  whether  they  were  Colonel  Higgi°s  s 
voters  or  not. 

10201.  You 
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10201.  You  saw  some  men  goiDg  out  of  the  town  early  in  the  morning.  I am  Mr 
asking  you  upon  this  journey,  upon  which  you  say  the  county  was  so  peaceable, 
whether  you  saw  a single  batch  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  coming  or  going  with-  8 
out  a military  escort  ?— No.  I only  saw  the  one  party  that  was  escorted. 

10202.  Escorted  home  eight  miles  ; were  they  on  cars  or  not? — On  cars. 

10203.  Were  you  at  Ballinrobe  during  the  whole  of  the  polling? — Yes. 

10204.  You  say  that  Mr.  Sharkie  was  going  along  with  a military  escort  and 
had  the  poll-books  in  his  hand? — Yes  ; I suppose  they  were  the  poll-book?. 

10205.  Just  look  at  a poll-book.  {A  poll-book  was  shown  to  the  Witness.) 

Were  the  books  like  that  ? — They  were  folded  up  in  paper  about  that  size. 

10206.  I think  you  said  that  you  did  not  accurately  hear  what  Mr.  Sharkie 
said  ?— Accurately  ? 

10207.  Did  you  hear  what  Mr.  Sharkie  said? — I did  not  hear  him  say  a word 
at  all. 

10208.  "Were  you  within  hearing  when  he  was  passing,  and  you  say  he  slapped 
the  poll-books  ? — I was. 

10209.  Did  he  say  “Mr.  Moore,  recollect  I bear  the  poll-books,  and  in  the  name 
of  Her  Majesty  I call  upon  you  to  protect  me?" — Certainly  I did  not  hear  him. 

10210.  Is  your  recollection  accurate  enough  to  enable  you  to  say  that  he  did 
not  say  that  ?—  I swear  he  did  not  say  that. 

10211.  You  swear  that  ? — -Yes. 

10212.  Did  he  say  anything  about  the  poll-books? — He  did  not  say  a word 
at  all. 

10213.  Did  he  speak? — No. 

10214.  That  you  swear  ? — Yes. 

10215.  What  did  Mr.  Moore  say  r— When  he  saw  him  slapping  the  poll-books 
in  this  way,  Mr.  Moore  called  out  or  said,  “ What  does  lie  mean  by  slapping  his 
books?"  or  something  to  that  effect. 

10216.  Did  Mr.  Moore  say  this,  “I  know  you  Dear  the  poll-books,  and  I trust 
you  will  not  tamper  with  them"  r— He  said  either  “ Do  you  intend  to  tamper  with 
them  ? I believe  you  are  perfectly  capable  of  it or  something  ot  that  sort. 

10217.  Besides  that  complimentary  speech,  did  be  say  this,  “ I know’  you  bear 
the  poll-books,  I trust  you  will  not  tamper  with  them  did  he  say  that  r Mr. 
Moore  said  something  to  that  effect.  . 

10218.  Was  not  that  in  answer  to  something  that  Mr.  Sharkie  roust  have  said.. - 
—No  ; Mr.  Sharkie,  I tell  you,  did  not  say  anything ; I should  have  heard  his 
voice  when  he  was  passing. 

1021Q.  Where  were  you? — I was  at  the  lower  window’. 

10220.  Was  there  a large  mob  round  Mr.  Sharkie  f— J.ot  round  him  ; he  was 
surrounded  by  military.  ... 

10221.  How  many  military  had  he  with  him  ?— . About  20  so.diers. 

10222.  Horse  or  foot? — Horse.  - v 

10223.  And  a large  rnob  besides  the  military  r Yes. 

they  were  standing  up  listen. 

^^M^kie  passed  by  with  the  military,  they  were  listening  to 

^“hSetSto,  do  you  remember  1-He  went  on  straight  through 

1 etS:  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore,  when  lie  was  speaking  to  them  say,  “ B oys, 
where  is  your  priest,  Father  Peter  Conway  r— 1 think  that  1*  the  way  he  co 

"Toto  1 Heeceommeoeed  his  speech  by  saying,  “ Boys,  where  is  your  Father 
Peter  Conway  ? ” Had  you  seen  this  placard  out  at  that  tune  ( [showing  the  green 
placard  to  the  Witness,  hlacled  “ To  the  People  of  Ballinrobe  ) ; had  you  seen  that . 

~1Xdo.  You  saw  that  that  was  placarded  about  the  town.  Ur.  Moore  be|mt 
his  address  by  saying,  “ Boys,  where  is  Father  Peter  Conway,  did  heS-He  did. 
10231.  What  did“the  boys  say  to  thatl-They  were  ,_j  did 

10232.  What  did  Mr.  Moore  say  then  about  Father  Peter  Conway  . 1 did 

not  take  notes  of  his  speech  at  all. 

10233.  When  he  said  that  they  began  to  cheer  . les.  10234.  How 

0.53 — Seas.  2.  y y 4 
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10234.  How  soon  after  that  did  you  see  Father  Peter  Conway? About  the 

middle  of  Mr.  Moore’s  speech. 

10235.  Did  you  observe  that  some  of  the  people  went  away  from  him  after  he 
said,  “Boys,  where  is  Father  Peter  Conway?”  that  some  of  the  people  went 
away  from’Mr.  Moore  in  the  direction  of  Father  Peter  Conway’s  house  ?— No. 

10236.  You  did  not  observe  it? — No. 

10237.  Nobody? — I cannot  say  as  to  one. 

10238.  Did  you  observe  any  of  the  mob,  after  Mr.  Moore  said,  “ Boys,  where 
is  Father  Peter  Conway  ? ” that  any  of  the  mob  then  went  in  the  direction  of 
Father  Peter  Conway’s  house  ? — I did  not  see  any. 

10239.  How  soon  a^ter  Mr.  Moore  had  made  this  address,  and  said,  “Where 
is  Father  Peter  Conway  ? ” how  soon  after  that  did  Father  Peter  Conway  appear?— 
About  the  middle  of  Mr.  Moore’s  speech. 

10240.  Did  he  come  up  among  the  mob  on  horseback  ? — Yes. 

10241.  With  a red  scarf  round  him  ? — I really  do  not  think  he  had  a red  scarf 
round  him. 

10242.  Had  he  anything  particular? — I saw  nothing  particular,  but  that  he 
rode  up  to  the  meeting  and  took  off  his  hat. 

10243.  Before  this  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  were  you  at  chapel  on  the  two- 
previous  Sundays  ? — Yes. 

10244.  At  Father  Conway’s' chapel  ? — Yes. 

10245.  Had  he  said  anything  about  Colonel  Higgins  from  the  altar  ? — There 
are  three  priests  in  Ballinrobe,  they  say  mass  alternately,  and  I generally  go  to 
the  last  mass,  being  in  the  country  ; and  I do  not  think  Father  Conway  said  any 
of  those  masses  that  were  before,  at  least,  when  I was  there. 

10246.  On  the  previous  Sundays  before  the  5th  of  April,  had  you  heard 
Father  Conway  say  anything  about  Colonel  Higgins  from  the  altar  ? — I cannot 
recollect  that  I had.  t 

10247.  Is  it  usual,  is  it  so  usual,  that  these  things  should  be  talked  about, 
and  so  on,  at  the  altar,  that  you  do  not  remember,  or  would  it  have  struck  your 
attention  ? — It  is  unfortunately  too  usual  for  priests  to  allude  to  private  matters; 
it  is  too  much  so ; but  I cannot  recollect. 

10248.  You  yourself  have  complained,  have  you  not,  to  Dr.  M'Hale  of  per- 
sonal denunciation  against  yourself? — I did  not  complain  ; I wrote  Dr.  M'Hale 
an  angry  letter. 

10249.  As  to  a personal  attack  upon  you  by  a priest  during  the  service?— 
Yes. 

10250.  What  was  the  result? — The  result  was,  that  it  all  ended  in  smoke. 

10251.  Had  you  heard,  either  by  Father  Conway,  or  by  any  other  priests, 
before  this  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  anything  said  at  the  altar  about  Colonel 
Higgins ; I am  sure  you  will  answer  candidly,  because  you  have  been  denounced 
yourself,  and  you  know  how  pleasant  it  is  ; I ask  you,  did  you  before  this  Sun- 
day, the  5th  April,  hear  aoy  priest  in  the  chapel,  either  Father  Conway,  or  any 
other  priest,  mention  anything  as  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  election? — I certainly 
heard  allusions  made  to  him,  but  I cannot  swear  that  his  name  was  mentioned. 

10252.  At  the  altar  in  the  same  way? — Yes. 

10253.  On  previous  Sundays? — On  previous  Sundays;  but  I cannot  say  that 
it  was  exactly  the  Sunday  previous,  or  the  one  before  that,  but  on  Sundays  pre- 
vious to  that  time. 

10254.  Who  was  the  priest  ? — I- have  heard  Mr.  Conway.  _ . , 

10255.  Was  that  on  the  eve  of  the  coming  election  ; the  approaching  election : 
— It  was  before  the  election.  , 

10256.  After  the  dissolution  of  Parliament? — Oh,  I cannot  swear  that, 
cannot  tell  you  exactly.  . 

10257.  How  frequently  had  you  heard  Father  Conway  speak  of  Colone 
Higgins  from  the  altar  about  the  election  ; how  frequently  ; how  many  Sundays 
do  you  think? — I always  tell  you  that  1 cannot  swear  that  lie  mentioned  Colone 
Higgins  ; but  he  alluded  to  him,  I think,  several  times. 

10258.  And  to  Mr.  Moore? — Oh,  well,  I cannot  tell  you  about  Mr.  Moore , 
they  took  no  trouble  about  Mr.  Moore,  because  Mr.  Conway  always  supporte 
Mr.  Moore ; he  is  a particular  favorite  of  his. 

10259.  Did  you  hear  the  other  priests  of  the  chapel,  besides  Father  Conway, 
allude  to  Colonel  Higgins  and  the  election  from  the  altar  ? — No,  I did  not. 

08  30260.  Nobody 
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10260.  Nobody  but  Father  Conway? — No. 

10261.  You  have  been  at  chapel  since  this;  it  is  your  regular  chapel? — 
Yes. 

10262.  Have*,  you  heard  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  read  from  the  altar ; the 
petition  to  the  House  of  Commons? — I did  hear  either  it  or  part  of  it. 

10263.  You  got  a printed  copy  of  it,  did  you  not  ? — I did. 

10264.  From  whom? — Through  the  post-office,  I think. 

10265.  From  whom  did  it  come? — 1 really  cannot  say. 

10266.  I am  sure  you  will  say  it ; you  have  given  your  evidence  like  a gentle- 
man, if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so ; when  did  you  hear  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition 
read' from  the  altar;  the  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons? — Some  time  after 
it  was  mentioned. 

10267.  1 am  speaking  of  Mr.  Conway’s  chapel? — Yes. 

10268.  Did  you  hear  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  read  from  the  altar  in  more 
chapels  than  Mr.  Conway’s  ? — I do  not  attend  any  other  chapels. 

10269.  Who  read  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  from  the  altar? — I think  it  was 
Mr.  Conway. 

10270.  What  did  he  read  it  from? — I think  it  was  from  a newspaper. 

10271.  Did  he  begin  the  reading  of  It  by  saying,  “Listen  to  the  petition  of  the 
Catholic  calumniator'”  ? — He  might  have  said  some  words  to  that  effect. 

10272.  And  then  did  he  read  out  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons  to  the  congregation  from  the  altar  ? — Yes. 

10273.  Did  he  make  any  comments  upon  it?— I cannot  recollect  now  indeed. 
10274.  Did  you  hear  this  petition  read  more  than  once  by  Father  Conway  at 
this  chapel? — I do  not  think  I did. 

10275.  Was  any  subscription  proposed  at  the  time  that  he  read  it?  Ihere  was 
a subscription  made  for  Mr.  Conway. 

10276.  What  for?— I cannot  say  exactly. 

10277.  Did  you  subscribe  to  it  ? — No. 

10278.  I am  speaking  of  Mr.  Conway  reading  the  petition  from  the  altar ; did 
he  say  anything  about  a subscription  for  the  Moore  indemnity  fund  ?— I cannot 
say  ■ it  was  generally  understood ; I think  he  or  the  other  pnests  stated  to  the 
people  that  they  should  subscribe  to  support  Mr.  Moore's  defence  of  the 
petition. 

10279.  In  the  chapel,  is  that? — Yes. 

10280.  And  from  the  altar  ? — Yes.  . . 

10281.  Was  it  the  same  day  that  Mr.  Conway  read  the  petition  to  the  people 
of  his  congregation  from  the  altar  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 

10282.  The  people  had  been  requested  by  the  pnests  to  subscnbe;  did  you 
subscribe  ? — I subscribed  to  Mr.  Moore’s  fund. 

10283.  The  indemnity  fund  ?— Yes.  _ _ . ^ „ 

10284.  Whom  did  you  pay  the  subscription  tor— I paid  it  at  the  chapel  door, 
going  into  the  chapel ; to  the  collector  that  stood  there. 

1028*5  I ask  you  if  there  was  not  mentioned  in  the  chapel  at  the  time  that 
that  petition  was  read  a subscription  for  Mr.  Conway  to  enable  brm  to  come  over 
to  England  to  conduct  the  opposition  to  the  petition  against  Mr.  Moore  ’-There 
was  no  announcement  to  that  effect  from  the  chapel ; out  I heard  that  the  people 
made  a subscription  themselves,  and  I also  heard  Mr.  Conw  ay  thank  the  congre- 
gation for  the  sum  they  presented  him  with.  , 

10286.  Was  it  100/.  1 — I do  not  know ; he  did  not  mention  the  sum. 

10287.  What  was  it  for?— I do  not  know,  unless  it  was  that.  , 

1028S.  Did  you  not  hear  it  mentioned  that  it  was  to  enable  Mr.  Conw  y to 
come  over  to  England  to  conduct  the  opposition  to  the  petition  against  Mr.  Mooie  ? 

^1 0289^  Will'  you  tell  the  Committee  what  it  was  for  ?— I do  not  know. 

10200.  Had  it  reference  to  the  election  1—1  think  so 

10291.  Was  this  a separate  subscription  to  the  Moore  indemnity  fun  . 

TeSi'o292.  You  subscribed  to  the  Moore  indemnity  fund,  but  you  did  not 
subscribe  to  the  Conway  fund ? — No.  . ..  2 V-. 

10293.  You  say  it  had  something  to  do  with  the  election  . Y • 
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Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

10294.  If  I understand,  you  have,  since  the  election,  attended  mass  in  the 
chapel  in  which  Mr.  Conway  officiates  ? — Yes. 

10295.  And  continue  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

10296.  Is  it  to  your  knowledge  the  practice,  whether  good  or  bad,  for  priests  to 
discuss  public  affairs,  and  private  matters,  from  the  altar?  I say  it  is  too  much  so. 

30297.  It  is  the  practice  to  do  so? — It  is. 

10298.  A practice  to  which  you  personally  object? — It  is. 

10299.  I think  you  say  that  on  one  occasion,  you,  yourself,  had  comments 
made  upon  you  from  the  altar  in  Ballinrobe  ? -Yes.^ 

10300.  That  was  not  by  Mr.  Conway,  I believe  r — No. 

10301.  From  that  circumstance  were  you  more  particularly  ; was  your  atten- 
tion more  particularly  called  to  what  Mr.  Conway  was  saying  on  the  day  before 
the  polling  ?— It  was. 

10302.  Can  you  undertake  to  say  that  he  used  the  words  that  you  have  given 
us ; that  be  hoped  the  curse  of  God  would  not  visit  the  landlords  for  not  allow- 
ing the  voters  to  go  to  mass? — That  is  what  I think  he  said,  to  the  best  of  my 
recollection. 

10303.  Did  you  hear  the  whole  of  what  Mr.  Conway  stated  ? — I did. 

10304.  And  did  you  pay  attention  to  the  whole  of  it? — I did. 

10305.  Have  you  any  recollection  whatever  of  his  using  the  words  which  I put 
to  you  ; that  Colonel  Higgins  had  sold  his  body  and  his  soul,  and  “ believe  me, 
the  curse  of  God  will  follow  every  man  who  gives  his  vote  to  him  \ have  you 
any  recollection  whatever  of  that? — No  recollection  whatever. 

10306.  Do  you  think  those  words  would  necessarily  have  made  an  impression 
upon  you  if  they  had  been  used  ? — Certainly. 

10307.  I think  you  said  that  this  was  at  mass,  and  after  the  mass  was  con- 
cluded?— Yes. 

10308.  After  the  mass  is  concluded,  is  it  the  custom  in  Roman-catholic  chapels 
to  go  on  with  other  religious  exercises ; the  Gospel  is  read  then,  and  I believe 
even  a sermon  preached  sometimes  ? — Yes. 

10309.  Is  it  the  practice  of  some  of  the  congregation  at  times  to  leave  after 
mass  ; is  that  considered  a distinct  part  of  the  service  ?■ — There  are  some  leave 
before  the  sermon  ; before  that  time. 

10310.  As  soon  as  mass  is  concluded? — Yes. 

10311.  I suppose,  occasionally,  there  is  no  sermon? — Yes. 

10312.  The  service  concludes  with  a mass? — Yes.  . , 

10313.  Was  the  time  selected  by  Mr.  Conway  for  making  this  address,  t e 
time  usually  selected  for  making  these  sort  of  addresses  from  the  altar  ?-—ies. 

10314.  You  say  you  know  Mr.  French  ? — I cannot  say  that  I know  him. 

10315.  I believe  he  does  not  live  there  or  near  there  ? — He  does  not ; I know 
him  by  sight.  . , 

10316.  How  long  after  you  had  heard  this  speech  in  the  chapel,  was  it  ia 
you  heard  Mr.  Conway  again  address  the  people  at  Gildea’s  Hotel  i I shou  say 
about  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  __  , ,,.1 

10317.  Did  you,  yourself,  upon  that  occasion  speak  from  Gildea’s  Hotel.  1 

1031 8.  Was  Father  Conway  there  at  the  time?— He  was. 

10319.  And  the  same  people  as  Father  Conway  addressed  ? — Yes. 

10320.  Did  Mr.  Conway  address  them  before  you  did  ? — He  did. 

10321.  Was  there  anything  in  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  that  was  other « 
than  peaceful? — I do  not  think  there  was. 

10322.  What  was  the  purport  of  your  speech? — My  speech  was  calling  °P^ 
the  people  to  get  away  home  and  to  act  peaceably.  I said  very,  very  few  wor 
indeed.  , . , 

10323.  Repeat  that? — Urging  the  people  to  go  home,  not  to  remain  in 
town,  and  to  act  peaceably. 

10324.  During  the  election  was  that? — Yes.  . Ahout 

10325.  This  must  have  been  about  two  o’clock  in  the  day,  was  not  it . A 
two  or  three  o’clock.  , a 

10326.  Was  it  some  time  before  Mr.  Bourke’s  voters,  this  cavalcade  } 
told  us  of,  came  in  ? — Some  time.  y Qr(j 

. 10327.  When  was  it  Father  Conway  told  you  he  had  had  a letter  ^ 
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Kilmaine  ; was  that  before  you  saw  him  on  his  horse,  or  afterwards? — It  was  Mr.  J.  Marty*. 
before  I saw  him  on  his  horse. 

10328.  Then  when  he  told  you  that,  having  addressed  the  crowd,  at  Gildea’s 
Hotel,  what  became  of  that  crowd;  did  they  disperse? — They  dispersed. 

10329.  And  then  Father  Conway  went  in  the  direction  of  his  house? — I do 
not  know  where  Father  Conway  went. 

10330.  Will  you  tell  me  where  you  remained  during  that  time? — I remained 
in  the  hotel. 

10331.  Was  the  next  thing  to  which  your  attention  was  called,  the  voters 
coming  up  the  lane : — Yes. 

10332.  And  I understand  you  were  looking  out  from  the  window  which  looks 
into  the  lane  ? — I was  looking  out  at  the  latter  end,  I was  not  at  the  beginning. 

10333.  You  were  looking  out  from  the  window  that  looked  into  the  lane  ? — 

Yes. 

10334.  Woulii  the  wall  that  has  been  spoken  of  be  on  a line  with  the  window? 

— I think  it  would. 

10335.  Were  you  sitting  in  a room  which  commanded  the  lane  at  the  time  ? — 

Commanded  that  part  of  the  lane. 

10336.  You  say,  your  attention  was  not  sufficiently  attracted  to  induce  you  to 
look  out,  until  you  looked  out  and  saw  what  you  told  us  ? — Yes. 

10337.  At  the  moment  you  saw  Father  Conway  speaking,  as  you  say,  in  an 
excited  or  heated  manner,  did  you  see  the  pistols  ? — Yes,  I did ; I saw  Mr. 

Bourke  or  rather  I saw  the  stipendiary  magistrate  put  his  hand  into  a leather 
case,  which  Mr.  Bourke  had  strapped  about  him,  and  take  out  the  pistols,  and 
take  them. 

10338.  That  was  at  the  same  moment  that  you  heard  Father  Conway  speaking 
in  this  way  ? — Yes. 

10339.  Had  you  seen  Father  Conway  from  the  time  you  saw  him  leave  the 
hotel  until  the  moment  you  saw  him  come  down  with  his  horse ; you  remained  in 
Gildea’s  Hotel  after  the  speeches  had  been  made?— Yes. 

10340.  Did  you  see  Father  Conway  again  before  you  saw  him  give  his  horse 
to  somebody,  and  go  into  the  hotel  ? — No,  I did  not. 

10341.  How  long  was  it  after  Father  Conway  gave  his  horse  to  the  man  and 
went  into  the  lane,  that  you  saw  him  speaking  in  an  excited  way  to  Mr.  Bourke?— 

I think  it  was  almost  immediately.  , , 

10342.  Had  you  seen  where  Father  Conway  was  after  he  had  galloped  down 
the  street  and  had  given  his  horse  to  somebody;  did  you  see  what  became  of  him 
from  that  time  to  the  moment  you  saw  him  speaking  in  that  excited  manner  . 

No ; because  I could  not  see  round  the  corner. 

10343.  You  have  been  asked  about  Mr.  Valentine  Blake,  who  you  say  was 
about  the  town  ; did  he  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  as  well  as  for  Mr.  Moore  i— 

So  I hear. 

1 0344.  Was  he  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  r — I believe  so. 

10345.  You  spoke  of  a man  called  Tighe  r Yes.  T_.  • 

10346.  Is  that  Robert  Tighe  or  Thomas  Tighe,  at  whose  house  Colonel  Higgins 
lived?— I think  it  is  Robert  Tighe;  he  is  the  father. 

10347.  Is  that  the  person  who  was  about  the  town  ? — Yes. 

10348.  What  is  he? — He  is  a retired  merchant. 

10340.  A man  very  well  known  in  the  town  ?— Quite  well  known.  _ 

10350.  Was  he  well  known  as  an  active  supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  r r es 
10351.  In  answer  to  my  learned  friend  you  said  that  you  saw  Cannon  and 
Lewin  come  in  in  a gig,  and  come  up  to  the  hustings  i I saw  them  drive  by  the 
hotel  where  I was,  and  as  far  as  I could  see  them  down  the  street,  I saw  them 

drive  down  without  au  escort.  , „ _ , ' , TT.  . ,,  T , , 

10352.  Do  you  know  whether  Lewin  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgms  .—I  heard  so  • 

10353.  What  Lewin  is  it? — He  is  Mr.  Lewin,  of  Cloghan.  . 

10354.  You  were  asked  about  escorts  ; has  it  always  been  the  custom,  m your 
recollection,  to  have  escorts  for  voters  r— Where  there  was  a contested  election. 

10355-  The  side  which  is  the  least  popular  m the  town  always  has  an  escort. 

10356"' You  say,  in  the  course  of  your  travel  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  not 
only  you  were  not  molested,  but  tbat  you  found  no  crowd  of  people  collected 
I saw  no  crowd  whatever;  I passed  through  the  town  of  Claremoms,  and  I sa^w 
0*53 — Sess.  2.  z z 2 
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no  crowd  there ; I passed  through  the  town  of  Hollymount,  and  I saw  no  crowd 
there. 

10357.  You  were  asked  questions  about  Mr.  Sharkie  ; how  far  were  you  from 
Mr.  Sharkie  at  the  time  lie  made  the  stop  and  held  up  the  books  ?— I do  not  sup- 
pose I was  farther  than  from  this  to  the  door. 

10358.  Did  the  persons  who  were  listening  to  Mr.  Moore  fall  back  readily  when 
the  carriage  came  up? — They  did,  most  readily;  I thought  it  very  strange,  they 
seemed  fearful  of  the  dragoons. 

10359.  They  fell  back  quite  readily  ?— Yes. 

10360.  Did  the  carriage  stop  ? — I do  not  think  it  did  ; the  car  ; they  walked 
through  very  quietly  ; they  could  not  go  first  unless  they  drove  over  the  people. 

10361.  How  far  beyond  that  could  you  watch  Mr.  Sharkie  after  he  left  ?— 
I suppose  I saw  him  about  100  yards. 

10362.  By  the  Committee .]  I think  you  said  that  the  Archbishop’s  pastoral  was 
read  in  the  chapel  when  you  were  present? — Yes. 

10363.  And  it  was  about  one  o’clock  in  the  day  ? — I think  so. 

10364.  Do  you  know  what  time  the  post  arrives  from  Dublin  in  that  placer — 
It  arrives  at  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning. 

10365.  Was  this  pastoral  a written  document,  ora  printed  one;  could  you 
see  that? — I think  it.  was  printed. 

10366.  You  have  told  us  that  you  nominated  Mr.  Moore  at  the  election  r— 
Yes. 

10367.  At  whose  request  did  you  do  that  r — At  Mr.  Moore’s  own  request. 

10368.  When  did  he  ask  you  ? — I think  it  was  the  day  before ; he  drove  up 
to  my  house  ; my  place. 

10360.  Was  he  alone? — No. 

10370.  Who  was  with  him? — Mr.  Conway  was  with  him. 

10371.  He  drove  up  to  your  house  near  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

10372.  And  asked  you  to  nominate  him  ? — Yes. 

10373.  And  Mr.  Conway  was  with  him? — He  was  in  the  phaeton  with  him; 
he  left  the  room  ; Mr.  Moore  came  into  the  drawing-room,  and  when  he  came  in, 
Mr.  Conway  left  the  room  and  went  into  the  dining-room,  and  there  he  remained 
while  Mr.  Moore  was  talking  to  me. 

1 0374.  He  did  not  hear  Mr.  Moore  ask  you  to  nominate  him  r — No,. he  could  not 
hear  it. 

10375.  When  did  you  first  hear  that  the  Archbishop  was  notable  to  nominate 
Mr.  Moore  ? — On  the  morning  of  the  nomination,  about  half  an  hour  before  the 
nomination  took  place. 

10376.  Then  you  did  not  know,  at  the  time  Mr.  Moore  spoke  to  you,  that  any 
intention  was  held  by  any  one  to  ask  Archbishop  M‘Hale  to  nominate  him  r — No, 
I do  not  know;  at  least,  I do  not  recollect  that  I knew;  I positively  do  not 
recollect. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Colonel  Robert  Wardlaw,  called  in  ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake, 
as  follows  : 

10377.  I believe  you  are  Colonel  of  the  First  Royals  ? — I am. 

10378.  Now',  were  you,  during  the  last  election,  sent  down  from  Mayo  to 
Castlebar  ? — I was  sent  down  from  Dublin  to  Castlebar. 

10379.  Do  you  remember  on  what  day  you  reached  Castlebar  ? — I reached 
Castlebar  on  the  30th. 

10380.  And  what  troops  had  you  with  you  ; what  troops  went  with  you  .'  1 
had  six  troops  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ; two  of  them  at  Castlebar. 

10381.  And  the  rest  dispersed? — The  rest  dispersed  through  the  county: 

10382.  Did  you  take  all  your  men  to  Castlebar  in  the  first  instance?  -No, 
only  the  two  troops.  # ? 

10383.  Did  you  remain  at  Castlebar  during  the  nomination  and  polling  •— 
Yes  ; during  the  nomination  and  during  the  polling.  . 

10384.  Now,  in  what  state  was  Castlebar  during  the  nomination  and  polling. 
— Pefectly  quiet. 

10385.  Perfectly  quiet? — Perfectly  quiet';  there  was  n.o  disturbance. 

10386.  There 
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1038C.  There  was  some  excitement,  as  there  usually  is  at  an  election,  I sup- 
pose ? — There  was  certain  excitement. 

10387.  But  no  disturbance? — No  real  disturbance. 

10388.  Now,  then,  did  you,  on  the  second  day  of  the  poll,  receive  intelligence 
that  the  polling  had  been  suspended  at  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes  ; on  the  evening  of  the 
second  day  of  the  polling. 

10389.  What  troops  were  there  at  first  at  Ballinrobe? — There  were  two  com- 
panies of  infantry  and  one  troop  of  cavalry. 

10390.  At  the  request  of  the  high  sheriff,  did  you  send  a further  reinforcement 
to  Ballinrobe  on  the  7th  ? — I sent  over  one  troop  on  the  7th,  and  the  other  troop 

early  in  the  morning  of  the  8 th.  . „ ... 

103Q1.  Committee.']  Did  you  hear  of  the  suspension  of  the  poll  officially,  or  did 
you  hear  of  it  merely  by  report? — It  was  reported  by  the  high  sheriff;  it  was 
reported  to  him,  and  through  him  to  us. 

10392.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Now,  did  you  yourself  go  over  to  Ballinrobe  on  the 
Wednesday  morning  ? — Yes;  early. 

10393.  What  time  did  you  reach  the  town  r — About  eight  0 clock. 

10394.  In  what  state  did  you  find  the  town  on  arriving  there  r— The  town  was 
quiet ; there  were  some  signs  of  excitement  having  taken  place,  but  it  was  per- 
fectly quiet  when  I arrived  in  it. 

10395.  Was  there  any  appearance  of  violence  throughout  that  day  . INo  ; not 

the  slightest.  , , . ,T  ttt-  1 j 

10396.  Committee]  This  was  on  the  Wednesday  ?— Yes  ; on  Wednesday, 


the  8th.  , . . , . 9 

10397.  Mr.  Karslalce.]  Did  you  see  Mr.  Arabm,  the  stipendiary  magistrate?— 
Yes ; the  moment  I arrived.  . . . „ , Ua 

10308.  Did  Mr.  Arabia  request  that  the  troops  might  be  called  out?— He 
requested  that  there  might  be  a small  party  brought  in  the  street,  and  the  rest 

^10399^ Were  there  aiU  there  ?— There  were  a party  of  about  16,  and  a com- 
pany of  infantry,  drawn  up  when  I arrived. 

10400.  Your  dragoons  were  dismounted  nearly  the  whole  of  Wednesday,  were 
they  not  ?-During  the  whole  day,  with  the  exception  of  when  there  were  some 

eSCi°040i.  Did  you,  on  that  day,  send  several  escorts  out  to  take  voters?— Yes; 
three  escorts,  I think,  to  take  out  voters  principally.  . . y 

10402  Were  you  about  the  town  the  whole  day,  till  the  poll  was  ctosed  . Yes , 
I was  there  the  whole  of  the  day,  till  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 

10403  Now  do  you  remember  Mr.  Moore  addressing  the  electors  from 

Billiers  Hotel,  after  the  close  of  the  poll  ?— Yes ; perfectly.  onnosile  the 

10404.  Where  were  you  at  that  tune  ? — I was  on  my  horse,  opposite  the 

window.  . • o v 

10405.  Do  you  remember  Mr.  Sharkie  passing  . — ies. 

10406  Were  you  close  to  him  at  the  timer— Oh,  quite  close.  , 

1Z7  Now  be  good  enough  to  tell  us  what  he  did  as  he  passed  G. liter  . 
Hotel?— He  was  on  a cot  with  the  poll-boots,  and  he  had  got  an  escort,  some 
eight  or  ten men,  that  took  him  through  a small  crowd  that  there  was  m front  of 
tile  window,  and  I saw  nothing  occur.  , . . j- . observe 

10408.  Did  you  observe  him  do  anything  with  tie  P°  " s>  $ , . 
him  do  anything  as  he  passed  GUHer’s  Hotel  with  the  poll-books  .-No,  I no 
recollection  of  seeing  him  do  anything. 

10409.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  . No.  o,r  _n  mad  ? 

10410.  Did  you  see  him  pass  through  the  crowd,  and  go  away  on  his  road  . 
Yes,  I saw  him  go  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  the  hill. 

10411.  Was  he  stoned  ? — I saw  none.  _ 

10412.  You  saw  no  stones? — I saw  no  stones.  should  vou 

10413.  Now  I will  ask  you  if  a shower  of  stones  had  been  th own  should  you 
have  seen  them  1— Yes  ; if  there  had  been  a shower  of  stones,  certainly. 

10414.  Is  it  a narrow  street  there  ? — Quite  narrow.  T,  m;crht  have 

10415.  Did  the  crowd  fall  hack  when  the  military  came  up  ?— There  mi0ht 

been  a little,  not  yelling,  but  hissing ; hooting. 

10416.  Nothing  more? — Nothing  more.  • t ? There  is  room 

10417.  I thinkyou  say  that  it  is  a narrow  street  at  ^tF>mt?-Ihere 
for  about  two  carts  ; there  is  room  for  not  much  more  than  two  carts  ^ 
0.53 — Sess:  2.  z z 3 


Col.  it.  Wardian 
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10418.  Now,  did  you  see  any  sticks  used  at  all  before  Mr.  Sharkie?— No. 
10419.  You  say  that  there  were  a small  crowd  of  people  there:  about  what 
number  of  people  were  listening  to  Mr.  Moore  at  the  time?  There  were  not 

2°i0420.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Moore  addressing  them  ?— Yes. 

10421.  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing  them  as  the  successful  candidate,  was  he 

110 10422. 6 Have  you  attended  elections  both  in  England  and  Ireland  before?— Oh, 
yes,  I have  been  at  several  elections. 

10423.  Both  in  England  and  Ireland  ?— Yes. 

10424.  You  have  been  to  several  m Ireland?— Yes. 

1042').  Now,  did  you  see  any  unusual  excitement  at  all  at  this  election  ? — Not 
at  the  places  I was  at. 

10426.  I will  take  Castlebar  throughout  the  election:  at  Ballinrobe,  on  the 
Wednesday,  was  there  any  excitement  ' Very  quiet. 

10427.  Tell  me  what  you  did  with  your  troops  on  the  Monday  and  Tuesday,  at 
Castlebar  • were  they  out  all  day  r —They  were  out  during  part  of  the  day  on  the 
Monday.  'The  place  was  quite  quiet.  They  were  sent  back  to  barracks.  On  the 
Tuesday  they  were  out  a short  time  in  the  evening. 

10428.  For  what  purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  streets  clear ; but 
there  was  no  very  great  crowd. 

10429.  Patrolling  ?— Patrolling. 

10430.  And  on  the  Tuesday  ?— They  were  not  employed  at  all,  except  being 
ready  to  mount. 

10431  - They  were  not  called  out  at  all  ? — They  were  not  called  out. 

1 0432.  Committee .]  I think  you  stated  that  you  were  not  at  Ballinrobe  until 
Wednesday  1—  No,  not  until  W ednesday. 

i 0433.  Did  the  officer  in  command  of  your  troops  report  to  you  from  day  to 
day  what  had  taken  place  ?— No ; it  was  Major  Hume  who  reported  to  Colonel 
Sparks,  at  Castlebar,  who  was  senior  to  me. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

10434.  That  was  Major  Hunae  t — Yes. 

10435.  He  is  summoned  here,  is  he  not? — He  is  here,  I believe. 

10436.  He  is  in  attendance  as  you  are?— Yes. 

10437.  Was  he  in  command  of  Ballinrobe  ?— He  was  in  command  ot  the 
troops  at  Ballinrobe. 

10438.  And  he  is  in  the  lobby  here?— Yes. 

10439.  As  a w,lness^ — I suppose  so. 

10440.  You  were  at  Castlebar  ?— Yes  ; the  two  polling  clays. 

10441.  When  did  you  get  to  Castlebar? — I got  to  Castlebar  on  the  30tn, 

I think,  Monday. 

10442.  Was  there  any  application  made  to  you  from  Ballinrobe  tor  more 
troops  ; was  there  an  application  for  some  of  your  troops  to  go  from  Castlebar  to 
Ballinrobe?— Not  till  the  Tuesday  evening. 

10443,  But  on  the  Tuesday  evening  ? — Yes. 

10444.  Through  whom  ?— Through  the  high  sheriff. 

10445.  An  application  was  made  for  a reinforcement  of  yonr  troops  to  tnos 
of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes.  . 

10446.  Did  you  send  down  a reinforcement? — I sent  off  a troop  that  eve  a- 

10447.  To  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

10448.  Did  you  know  that  the  troops  had  been  sent  for  to  see  if  they  cou 
arrest  Mr.  Conway  as  having  created  th'is  disturbance;  was  that  part  of  to®  coraa 
m unication ; as  a portion  of  the  instructions  which  came  to  you  to  send  dow 
reinforcement  to  Ballinrobe,  was  it  stated  what  the  object  was  ; was  it  stated^  & 
there  was  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  authorities  to  arrest  Mr.  Conway  . 5 

it  was  not  stated  in  my  instructions.  ^ , o0 

10449.  What  time  did  you  go  down  on  the  Wednesday  ? — I went  oow 

the  Wednesday.  , , t sot 

10450.  But  what  time  did  you  get  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  Wednesday . & 

there  a little  before  eight  o’clock,  as  near  as  I remember.  10451  Had 
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10451.  Had  you  sent  the  reinforcement  on  the  requisition  of  the  high  sheriff 
on  the  Tuesday  night? — Fes. 

10452.  What  time  would  the  troops  get  there  in  all  probability? — 1 believe 
they  arrived  there  between  1 1 and  1 2 at  night. 

10453.  Now,  had  your  attention  been  at  all  directed  to  a green  placard,  which 
Father  Conway  has  issued  ? — I saw  it  there. 

10454.  And  you  say  that  people  were  about  the  town  at  that  time,  although 
no  active  excitement  was  going  on.? — There  was  no  great  number  of  people. 

10455.  And  what  occurred  on  the  Sunday  morning  and  Tuesday  you  do  not 
know  ? — I know  nothing. 

10456.  I suppose  Major  Hume  would  be  able  to  tell  us  that  chiefly  ’? — Major 
Hume  was  in  command. 

10457.  When  you  got  there ; do  you  know  Mr.  Tighe’s  house  where  Colonel 
Higgins  was  staying? — Yes. 

10458.  Did  you  observe  a guard  of  police  stationed  opposite  that  house  where 
Colonel  Higgins  was  stopping  ? — Yes  ; I saw  a great  number  of  people  there. 

10459.  You  saw  a great  number  of  people  drawn  up  there  ? — Standing  about. 

10460.  I think  you  stated  that  some  escorts  were  wanted  ; when  was  that? — 
I think  one  escort  went  out  to  bring  in  one  or  two  men  ; and  the  other  two 
escorts  took  out  people. 

10461.  Were  they  not  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  that  they  took  out  ? — Yes  ; 
I believe  they  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters. 

10462.  Were  any  escorts  at  all  required  to  your  knowledge  for  Mr.  Moore’s 
voters  ? — No. 

10463.  Then  one  escort,  you  say,  was  sent  out  on  the  Wednesday  to  bring  in 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters ; and  two  escorts  afterwards  to  take  home  Colonel 
Higgins’s  voters  ? — Yes. 

10464.  Now  do  you  know  how  far  those  two  escorts  took  home  Colonel 
Higgins’s  voters  on  the  Wednesday  ? — I think  the  farthest  would  be  about  five 
miles. 

10465.  On  their  way  home? — Yes. 

10466.  Was  that  required  for  the  protection  of  the  voters? — It  was  said  so, 
and  so  expressed  to  me,  by  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  and  I acted  upon  it. 

10467.  One  escort  brought  them  in  on  the  Wednesday? — Yes. 

10468.  And  two  took  them  home? — I think  that  was  so,  as  far  as  I remember. 

10469.  Now,  where  did  the  escort  bring  them  in  from  on  the  Wednesday  :■ — 
I forget  the  name  of  the  place. 

10470.  Was  it  some  distance  ? — No ; not  a long  distance  ; a short  distance. 

10471.  Now  about  what  time  did  the  two  escorts  take  home  Colonel  Higgins’s 
voters,  or  proceed  a portion  of  the  way  home  with  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ? 
Between  two  and  three  o’clock,  I think,  but  I am  not  sure  about  that. 

10472.  Now,  you  say  that  you  heard  Mr.  Moore  speak  ; did  you  hear  him 
begin  his  address  by  saying,  “ Where  is  Father  Conway,  boys;  where  is  your 
priest  ” ? — He  might  have  said  so ; I am  not  sure  that  I remember  that.^ 

10473.  Ho  you  remember  at  all?— — I remember  he  mentioned  Father  Conway’s 
name  in  his  speech. 

10474.  You  say  that  you  remember  that  he  did  mention  Father  Conway  s 
name?— Yes. 

10475.  Was  it  during  this  speech  that  Mr.  Sharkie  came  by  the  court-house 
from  the  poll  ?• — Y es. 

10476.  Did  you  observe  any  threatening  or  any  improper  conduct  of  Mr. 
Sharkie  with  the  poll-books ? — Any  improper  conduct? 

10477.  Yes;  did  you  observe  anything;  jeering  Mr.  Moore? — No,  nothing 
at  all. 

10478.  Were  you  at  Gillier’s  Hotel;  where  were  you  when  Mr.  Sharkie  passed  ? 
— I was  standing  opposite  the  window. 

10479.  You  were  standing  opposite  the  window? — Yes,  on  horseback,  at  the 
corner  of  the  street.  . 

10480.  You  say  you  observed  no  stones  thrown;  had  you  seen  Mr.  Sharkie 
leave  the  court-house  ? — I saw  him  leave  the  court-house ; I started  him  from 
the  court-house  with  the  escort. 

10481.  Did  he  require  an  escort,  in  your  opinion,  from  the  state  of  the  mob  ; 
he  having  the  poll-books  ? — That  would  be  a very  difficult  question  for  me  to 

u-53— Sess.  2.  z z 4 answer. 


Col.  li.  War  Maw. 
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answer.  If  I had  been  taking  the  poll-books  I should  have  required  no  escort;. 

I do  net  think  there  were  enough  people  to  have  made  him  fear. 

10482.  However,  you  gave  him  an  escort?  Yes. 

10483.  Of  how  many  men? — About  eight  men. 

10484.  About  eijiht  men  ? — An  officer  and  eight  men. 

10485.  Did  they  surround  him ? — No;  he  went  through  the  crowd  at  once. 
10486.  With  the  military  ? — Yes. 

10487.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  saw  enough  to  be  able  to  state 
that  no  stones  at  all  were  thrown  at  Mr.  Sharkie  during  his  progress ’—There 
was  certainly  no  shower  of  stones,  but  whether  a stone  was  thrown  in  his  pro- 
cess or  not  I cannot  say ; if  there  had  been  a shower  of  stones  I must  have 

seen  it.  . . , . „ ,T 

10488.  Did  the  mob  follow  him  in  his  escort  ? — No. 

1 0489.  "Where  did  he  ao  ? — He  went  straight  out  on  the  road  to  Castlebar. 
10490.  Now,  after  Mrt  Moore  had  spoken,  did  you  see  Father  Conway  come 
□p? — Yes  ; I saw  him  come  back. 

10491.  How  did  he  come  back  r— He  came  back  on  horseback. 

10402.  "What  did  he  do  when  he  came  up  ? — He  got  off  his  horse. 

10493.  He  got  off  his  horse?— Yes,  and  went  into  the  hotel  and  up  to  the 

™ 10494.  And  he  spoke,  did  he  not?— Yes  ; he  made  a speech  afterwards. 
10495.  Now,  did  you  hear  him  in  the  course  of  that  speech  say  where  he  had 

been  since  the  Tuesday  morning?— No. 

• 10496.  No?— No;  Ido  not  remember  exactly  what  he  said;  he  might  have 

Sa'i0497.  But  you  did  not  hear  him  say  where  he  had  been  since  the  Tuesday  ?— 
No. 

10408.  You  did  not  hear  him  say  that?— No.  . ..  , , . , 

1 0400.  About  what  time  on  Tuesday  did  you  get  the  requisition  from  the  high 
sheriff  to  send  re-inforcements  to  the  commanding-officer ; did  you  get  it  from 
Major  Hume: — From  Colonel  Sparkes,  commanding  the  38th,  at  Castlebar. 

10500.  About  what  time  did  you  get  the  requisition,  at  Castlebar,  to  send  your 
troops  to  Ballinrobe  ?— Between  six  and  seven  o’clock ; perhaps  a very  tew 
minutes  after  six.  . . . , . 3 

10501.  Now,  did  you  see  anything  of  the  high  sheriff  during  the  election . 

YYofwas  he  an™™  as  far  as  he  could  t0  Preserve  *he  Peace  of  the  ct>u”tJ ! 

— Oh,  it  seemed  to  be  his  object  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  county. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslalce. 

10503.  Now,  then,  as  regards  the  escorts  do  you  furnish  an  escort 
representation  or  request  of  a magistrate  ? — On  the  request  of  the  big 
if  he  is  there,  or  on  the  request  of  the  principal  magistrate  who  is  mere. 

10,504.  Now,  who  made  the  request  for  the  escort  for  Mr.  bharJae . i • 
Arabin,  always  in  writing ; all  these  requisitions  are  made  in  writing , t y 

10505.  As  far  as  Castlebar  was  concerned,  and  this  place  on  the  Wednesd^ 
you  say  it  was  only  the  usual  excitement  of  an  election  that  prevaile 

10506.  Now,  having  acted  before  both  in  England  and  in  Ireland,  have  you 
found  it  always  the  practice  to  send  escorts  with  voters  on  one  side  t m 

^10507!  It  is  a common  practice  ?— Yes,  on  one  side  or  the  other,  the  unpopular 

10508.  If  a man  happens  to  be  unpopular  in  some  place,  and  popular  in  othe 

10509.  But  at  all  events  the  practice  is  always  to  have  escorts  r T^’nbserved 

10510.  Now,  when  you  saw  Mr.  Sharkie  pass,  you  say  that  you 
no  motion  whatever  ? — I observed  no  motion  whatever.  on  ^ 

10511.  Now,  which  side  were  you  standing  of  him  : were  you  staD  e 
side  next  the  hotel,  or  farthest  from  him  ?— Farthest  from  lum.  ^ (faumttot 
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10512.  Committee.']  During  the  whole  time  of  the  election,  had  you  any  com-  Col.  R.  77  unit m 

plaint  from  any  of  the  men  of  your  regiment  of  injuries  received  by  them  ? — No,  

I had  none.  8 July  1857. 

10513.  None  whatever? — None  whatever.  There  was  a helmet  reported  as 
having  been  broken  by  a stone,  but  there  were  no  men  hurt. 

10514.  Was  that  at  Castlebar  or  at  Ballinrobe? — Coming  into  Ballinrobe. 


Lieutenant  John  Graburn,  called  in  ; sworn,  and  examined  by  Mr.  Kar slake, 
as  follows  : 


10515-  YOU  are  an  officer  in  the  Royals,  I believe  ? — Yes,  I am.  Lieut.  J.  Graburu. 

10516.  Committee.]  What  rank  are  you? — Lieutenant. 

10517.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Were  yon  in  the  county  of  Mayo  at  the  last  election, 
for  the  purpose  of  the  election  ? — Yes. 

10518.  Did  you  go  on  Saturday,  the  4th  March,  from  Castlebar  to  Clare- 
morris?— Yes. 

10519.  Now,  on  the  Sunday,  were  voters  collected  in  Claremorris  to  go  to 
Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

10520.  What  time  did  this  collection  begin? — About  ten  o’clock,  I think. 

10521.  Now,  how  long  were  they  collecting  the  voters  before  you  moved  off?  1 

— I should  think  they  were  half  an  hour. 

10522.  But  where  were  they  collected  ; in  the  public  streets  of  Claremorris  ? — 

Yes- 

10523.  They  commenced  collecting  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning? — 

Yes. 

10524.  Mr.  Routledge  was  the  deputy  magistrate  in  attendance,  was  he  not  ? 

— Yes,  he  was. 

10525.  Mr.  Burke  was  also  there  with  his  voters,  was  he  not? — I do  not  know 
Mr.  Burke. 

10526.  Now  about  how  many  voters  were  there,  or  men  on  horseback, 
enjoying  this  meeting? — How  many  altogether  ? 

10527.  First  of  all,  on  horseback? — I should  think  30  ; I did  not  count 
them. 

10528.  I think  you  had  with  you  15  dragoons  and  a sergeant? — No,  14  and  a 
sergeant. 

10529.  Besides  the  men  on  horseback,  were  there  men  in  cars  ? — Yes,  a great 
many. 

10530.  Now  after  you  had  collected  the  men,  or  while  you  were  collecting  the 
men,  do  you  recollect  any  cheering  taking  place .' — Yes  ; I think  the  men  on 
horseback  cheered  once  or  twice. 

10531.  Who  did  they  cheer  for? — Themselves,  I think. 

10532.  Did  they  cheer  for  any  candidate  ? — They  did  not  specify. 

1 0.533-  Upon  their  cheering,  at  the  time  they  cheered,  you  made  some  remark, 
did  you  not  ? — I remember  saying,  e<  You  are  fools  to  make  a row  ; you  will  get 


a crowd.’  . , 

,0534-  Did  they  take  your  advice,  or  go  on  cheering.' — 1 think,  they  gave 
another  cheer. 

3 0535*  To  show  that  they  valued  your  advice  ? — Yes. 

1 0536.  Well,  now,  what  was  the  effect  of  that  cheer  ?— I do  not  know  what 
the  effect  of  the  cheer  was,  I am  sure. 

10537.  Did  you  see  afterwards  a crowd  collect? — A crowd  collected. 

10538.  Do  you  know  where  it  came  from  chiefly  ? — They  collected  out  of  the 
town. 

10539-  Were  some  stones  thrown? — When  we  were  leaving  the  town,  there 
were. 

10540.  And  one  man  was  hurt,  I believe  ? — Yes,  there  was  one  man 
hurt. 

10541.  Now,  then,  after  that,  did  you  go  on  to  Ballinrobe  ?— -Y  es. 

10542.  Besides  the  men  on  horseback,  did  you  pick  up  outside  the  town  a good 
many  voters  on  cars  out  of  Claremorris  ? — I think  they  had  all  left  Claremorris. 

10543-  They  had  gone  on  without  the  escort,  and  you  then  came  on  and 
picked  them  up? — Yes. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  3 A 
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10544.  What  number  of  cars  or  carriages  did  you  have  besides  the  men  on 
horseback ? — Oh,  I do  not  know;  I heard  some  say  that  there  were  about  100 
voters  altogether. 

10545.  A pretty  large  cavalcade,  was  it  not? — Yes,  a pretty  long  string. 

1 0546.  Before  you  got  to  Ballinrobe  you  halted,  I believe,  for  a reinforcement 3 
—Yes. 

1 0547.  Were  you  brought  into  the  town  by  a bye-lane  to  M onaghan’s  Hotel  ?— 
Yes. 

10548.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  a wise  course  to  adopt  ?— I did  not  know  at 
the  time ; I never  was  in  the  place  before. 

10549.  Knowing  what  you. do  of  the  place  now,  do  you  think  that  that  was  a 
wise  course  to  adopt? — No. 

10550.  Was  there  a crowd  at  the  end  of  the  lane  ? — Yes. 

10551.  Was  that  crowd  kept  from  coming  into  the  lane  by  soldiers  being  sent 
down? — I placed  five  men  at  the  end  of  the  lane. 

10552.  And  did  that  keep  the  crowd  back  ? — Yes. 

10553.  It  kept  the  crowd  back? — It  did,  with  the  exception  of  a few  men  that 
had  forced  through  before  I came. 

10554.  Now,  just  at  the  time  that  you  got  to  the  back  wall  of  Monaghan’s 
Hotel,  were  some  stones  thrown  over  the  wall,  or  from  behind  the  wall  ? —Yes. 

10555.  Did  you  require  a constabulary  officer  to  clear  the  wall? — I spoke  to 
one  of  the  constabulary  ; I think  it  was  an  officer. 

10556.  And  was  the  wall  cleared? — -The  wall  was  cleared. 

10557.  Now,  did  you  see  Father  Conway  on  the  wall? — No. 

10558.  You  did  not  observe  him  ? — No. 

10559.  I suppose  you  did  not  know  Father  Conway  by  sight  at  that  time? — 
Oh,  no.  . „ 

10560.  Now,  did  you  afterwards  see  a priest  come  into  the  town  r — I saw  him 
come  in  on  horseback. 

10561.  And  did  he  dismount,  and  go  into  Geldy’s  Hotel,  or  where  did  you  see 

him  ? No,  I did  not  see  him  ; I saw  him  when  he  was  on  horseback  ; he' was  on 

horseback  all  the  time  T saw  him.  __ 

10562.  Did  you  hear  him  make  a complaint  about  Mr.  Burke  ?— Yes,  I did 
about  a man  ; I did  not  know  the  name. 

10563.  You  did  not  know? — No.  1 . ,. 

10564.  What  complaint  did  he  make?— That  he  had  some  pistols  in  bis 
possession,  and  that  he  pointed  them  at  him. 

10565.  And  did  you  see  the  pistols  taken  away  ? — Yes. 

10566.  Was  that  by  Mr.  Arabia,-  the  stipendiary  ?— Yes. 

10567.  Now  then,  at  that  time,  or  about  that  time,  did  you  hear  lather  Conway 
say  anything  to  the  crowd  ? — A short  time  after  that  he  said,  “ Come  away,  oys, 
God  bless  you,”  or  something  of  that  sort.  {{ -p  ». 

10568.  Father  Conway  said  that  to  the  people  who  were  there  !—  ies ; von 
hurt  the  soldiers  or  the  police.”  , 

10569.  What  did  the  crowd  do  upon  that  ?— They  fell  back  a little. 

10570.  Were  you  in  the  town ; were  you  in  and  about  the  town  on  the  m y • 
— Yes,  I was,  several  times. 

10571.  It  was  market-day,  we  understand? — Yes.  . 

10572.  Were  there  a good  many  people  in  the  town?  Yes,  a giea 
10573.  Did  you  see  any  violence  committed  by  the  persons  who  wei 

10574.  Did  you  see  any  stones  thrown? — No,  I never  saw  a stone  thrown. 
10575.  Did  you  see  any  sticks  used  ?— No,  not  with  the  excep  10 
Sunday  that  I speak  of. 

10576.  But  the  Monday?— No.  „ „inlence? 

10577.  They  made  a good  deal  of  noise,  I believe,  but  there  was  n 

No  noise.  . . hefore  in 

1 0578.  Now,  I do  not  know  whether  you  have  served  at  election 

Ireland? — No.  -kivnt  the  state 

1057Q.  ^ would  be  only  hearsay  evidence  that  you  could  giv  j waS} 

of  them";  now  then,  on  the  Tuesday,  were  you  also  in  the  town  > 

part  of  the  time.  noiSv. 

10580.  What  do  you  say  to  the  crowd  on  that  day  ?— They  were 
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10581.  Was  there  any  violence  that  you  observed  ? — No,  I did  not  see  any.  jjeut.  jm  GraSurn. 

10582.  On  the  Wednesday  were  you  in  the  town  ? — Yes.  

10583.  Well,  what  state  was  it  that  day  ? — Much  quieter  8 July  1857. 

10584.  The  excitement  had  gone  off  considerably? — Yes,  it  was  wearing  off. 

10585.  Do  you  remember  being  outside  Gilzer’s  Hotel  after  the  poll  was  closed 
on  the  Wednesday  ? — At  the  corner  hotel. 

10586.  That  is  the  corner  where  Mr.  Moore  was  speaking? — Yes. 

10587.  Were  you  with  Colonel  Wardlaw  or  alone? — I think  I was  standing 
with  the  Colonel. 

10588.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sharkie  come  by  with  the  books? — I saw  a man  on 
a car. 

10589.  With  the  dragoons? — Yes,  with  an  escort. 

10590.  Was  Mr.  Moore  at  that  time  speaking? — Yes,  I think  he  was. 

10591.  When  you  came  up  to  where  the  people  were,  what  did  the  people  do ; 
did  the  car  go  on  ? — Yes,  they  went  through  the  crowd. 

10592.  Were  you  near  him  ; near  the  car? — I was  outside  the  crowd. 

10593.  Did  you  see  stones  thrown,  or  sticks,  -at  Mr.  Sharkie? — 'No. 

10594.  You  did  not? — No. 

• 10595.  Were  you  in  a position  which  would  have  enabled  you  to  see  them  if 
they  had  been  thrown  ?— They  might  have  been  without  my  seeing  them.  I did 
not  watch  them  all  the  time,  but  I think  that  I should  have  seen  them  if  they  had 
been. 

10596.  The  street  is  very  narrow  there,  is  it  not? — Yes,  very  narrow. 

10597.  Now,' after  Mr.  Sharkie  left,  did  Mr.  Moore  continue  to  address  the 
people  ? — I went  away. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 


10598.  Where  were  you  on  the  Monday  morning,  were  you  stationed  at  Clare- 
morris, or  did  you  go  especially  to  escort  these  voters  ? — I was  sent  from  Castlebar 
on  Saturday  night. 

10599.  To  escort  a quantity  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ? — I suppose  so. 

10600.  When  you  got  to  Claremorris,  what  time  did  you  get  there  in  the 
morning? — I got  to  Claremorris  on  Saturday  night. 

10601.  And  you  remained  there  during  the  night  with  your  troops? — Yes. 

10602.  You  knew  that  they  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  that  you  were  to 
escort:— Yes. 

10603.  Now,  in  going  out  of  the  town,  did  several  of  the  voters  go  on  to  the 
bridge  beyond  the  town  on  horseback  and  wait  until  the  escort  arrived  ? -W  0 
picked  them  up. 

10604.  Did  you  find  them  at  the  bridge?— I found  several. 

10605.  You  found  that  several  had  gone  on  and  you  picked  them  up  on  the 
bridge? — Yes. 

10606.  Now,  do  you  remember  passing  a chapel r — Whereabouts? 

10607.  Iu  Claremorris? — No,  I do  not  remember  that. 

10608.  Do  you  remember  a number  of  people  following  the  voters  from  the 
direction  of  the  chapel,  when  you  say  that  a stone  was  thrown,  when  a man  was 
injured? — I do  not  know. 

10609.  Was  a man  injured  named  Peter  Comtnens?  I do  not  know  his 
name. 

10610.  Was  he  on  a large  car? — He  was  on  a car  with  ten  or  a dozen 


men. 

10611.  Were  you  in  advance  or  in  arrear? — No;  I was  in  the  rear. 

10612.  Now,  you  say  that  you  picked  up  these  voters,  or  overtook  them  out- 
side the  town  of  Claremorris,  or  near  the  bridge,  several  of  them  ? — The  men  on 
horseback  had  gone  on.  . 

10613.  Well,  now,  when  you  approached  Ballinrobe,  did  any  infantry  come 
out  and  meet  you  ? — Yes.  . , 

10614.  How  many? — I do  not  remember;  I think  25  men;  I will  not  be 


sure  ; but  I think  so. 

10615.  Who  was  the  officer  in  command  of  them 


? X do  not  remember  his 


name ; he  was  in  the  38th. 
0.53— i-Sess.  2. 
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10616.  And  did  they  go  back;  how  far  did  they  meet  you  from  the  crowd? 
— About  a mile  out. 

10617.  Were  there  any  police  ? — Yes  ; I think  there  was  police. 

10618.  As  well  ? — I think  there  were. 

10619.  They  met  you  about  a mile  out? — Yes. 

10620.  When  you  say  that  you  thought  it  was  not  wise  to  have  entered  the 
town  in  this  way  by  this  lane,  what  did  you  mean  by  that ; did  you  mean  in  a 
military  point  of  view  ? — Now  that  I know  the  position. 

10621.  Will  you  state  why  you  considered  that  it  was  not  wise  to  have  entered 
the  town  in  this  way,  now  that  you  know  the  facts  ? — Because  it  was  surrounded 
with  high  walls  on  each  side,  and  if  any  mob  had  wished  it  they  might  have 
pelted  us  ; in  the  main  street  there  were  no  walls. 

10622.  But  by  entering  by  this  back  lane  to  get  the  voters  to  town,  vou 
avoided  any  excitement  or  collision  coming  into  the  main  street? — I do  not  know 
that. 

10623.  Was  there  a large  assemblage  of  people  in  the  main  street? — At  the 
end  of  the  main  street. 

10624.  There  was? — Yes. 

10625.  They  came  through  the  lane,  there  being  an  access  to  the  back  of 
Monaghan’s  Hotel,  where  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  put ; that  is  so,  is  it  not? 
—Yes. 


10626.  Now,  in  approaching  that  lane,  were  you  in  advance  or  in  arrear?— 
I was  in  advance. 

10627.  As  you  went  up  the  lane,  could  you  see  a large  mob  assembled  in  the 
main  street  of  Ballinrobe  ? — Yes,  there  was  a mob  there.  • 

10628.  "Was  it  not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  interference  with  the  mob  that 
you  very  properly  placed  your  men  at  the  top  of  the  lane  where  it  debouches  on 
to  the  main  street  ? — Yes. 

10629.  ^ was  t0  prevent  the  mob  in  the  main  street  coming  down  the  lane  so 
as  to  interfere  with  the  voters  coming  in  under  your  escort? — Yes. 

1 0630.  Now,  what  number  of  people  should  you  say  you  saw  in  that  main 
street  when  you  placed  your  men  there  to  protect  them,  and  get  them  into  Mona- 
ghan’s Hotel ; there  was  a large  mob,  was  there  not  ? — Yes. 

10631.  How  many? — Two  or  three  hundred  men. 

10632.  You  saw  some  of  them  go  through  ? — Yes. 

10633.  Before  you  had  placed  your  men  there  ? — Yes. 

10634.  1°  what  direction  were  those  men  who  got  through  to  the  main  street  i 
Where  were  they  going  ? What  seemed  their  object  to  you  ? — Coming  down  the 
lane. 

10635.  To  meet  the  voters  coming  up  the  lane? — I fancy  so. 

10636.  Now,  did  you  observe  interference  by  several  men  on  horseback  when 
you  arrived  there  ? — Yes. 

10637.  What  did  they  try  to  do  ? — They  tried  to  get  through  the  soldiers. 

10638.  Did  you  observe  that  any  of  the  men  that  were  there  took  hold  of  the 
equestrian  voters’  horses’  heads  ? — No. 

10639.  Were  you  in  advance? — Yes. 

10640.  Might  that  have  occured  without  your  seeing  it? — I think  not. 

10641.  Now,  how  many  voters  were  put  into  Monaghan’s  yard  under  this 
escort?— I do  not  know. 

10642.  Did  they  all  get  in  ? — I do  not  know  ; I saw  some  going  in 

10643.  Was  any  escort  left  at  the  entrance  to  Monaghan’s  yard  after  they  le 
— I believe  the  infantry  were  left  at  the  approach. 

10644.  To  protect  the  men  that  had  got  in  ? — Yes. 

10645.  Now,  when  did  Mr.  Conway  first  appear  to  you?  When  didhefiist 
make  his  appearance,  as  far  as  you  were  concerned  ? — I think  the  first  time  1 saw 
him  was,  when  he  rode  up  to  that  man  who  had  the  pistols. 

10646.  Mr.  Burke? — X think  so.  . 

1 0647.  But  had  you  seen  him  at  all  before  in  that  lane  ? — I do  not  remem 

10648.  You  do  not  remember  that  ? — No.  , 

10640.  Then,  are  you  enabled  to  say  that  he  did  not  get  on  a wall,  or  only  a 
you  did  not  observe  it  ? — I did  not  see  him. 


10650.  You  did  not  see  him  get  on  the  wall  ? — I did  not. 


10651.  Might 
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10651.  Might  he  have  got  on  the  wall  lower  down  the  lane  without  your  seeing  Lieut.  J.  Graburn. 
him? — I had  my  hack  to  the  wall.  

10652.  In  what  direction  did  lie  go? — When  I left  with  the  escort  he  came  8 July  1857. 
part  of  the  way  on  to  barracks  with  me. 

10653.  Where  did  he  go  afterwards? — I do  not  know. 

10654.  Did  he  tell  you  what  he  went  there  on  horseback  at  the  time  the  voters 
were  coming  up  the  lane  for?— No. 

10655.  Now,  was  his  manner  to  you  excited? — He  was,  while  he  was  speaking 
to  Mr.  Burke. 

10656-  What  did  he  say  to  Mr.  Burke? — He  said  that  he  should  bring  an 
action  against  him. 

10657.  Now  attend  ; you  say  that  when  he  went  away,  he  said,  “ God  bless 
you,  boys  !”  Did  he  also  say  this,  “but  do  not  kill  a policeman  or  a soldier?” — 

<fDo  not  hurt  them,”  I think  he  said. 

10658.  “Do  not  hurt  a policeman  or  a soldier?” — Yes;  I think  that  is  what 
he  said. 

10659.  Now,  did  you  see  him  again  that  day? — I do  not  think  I did. 

10660.  You  were  not  ordered  on  the  Neale-road  at  all  that  evening  ; on  the 
road  to  Cong? — I went  to  Cong;  but  I do  not  think  it  was  that  evening;  I 
think  it  was  the  next  day. 

10661 . Did  you  escort,  or  did  the  men  under  your  command  escort  any  voters 
in  on  Monday  to  the  court-house  r — I cannot  swear  the  day,  but  I escorted  them 
either  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday  from  Cong. 

10662.  Now,  whose  voters  were  they? — They  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters. 

10663.  Did  yon  escort  any  voters  at  all  of  Mr.  Moore.? — Not  that  I know  of. 

10664.  Were  they  not  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  who  required  the  military  es- 
cort ? — I believe  they  were. 

10665.  Have  you  any  doubt  about  that? — I was  told  that  they  were  Colonel 
Higgins’s  voters ; I did  not  inquire. 

10666.  Did  you  escort  any  of  Mr.  Moore’s  voters? — I do  not  believe  so. 

10667.  Were  they  escorted  home  again  after  they  had  polled  on  the  Monday  and 
Tuesday  ? — Some  of  them  were  escorted  part  of  the  way  home. 

10668.  How  far  were  they  escorted  on  their  way  homer — I escorted  some  about 
three  or  four  miles. 

10669.  Now,  when  Mr.  Conway  came  up  he  was  with  the  voters  from  Clare- 
morris;  Mr.  Routledge  was  there,  was  he  not? — Mr.  Routledge  was  in  the  yard, 
or  standing  by  the  yard. 

10670.  Did  you  hear  him  abuse  Mr.  Routledge  when  he  rode  up  ?— No. 

10671.  Were  you  near  enough  to  hear  him  speak  to  him  ? — No;  I do  not  think 
he  was. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

10672.  Now,  you  say  that  you  escorted  voters  from  Cong  and  also  from  other 
places  during  the  election? — Merely  CoDg  and  Claremorris. 

10673.  Did  you  succeed  in  bringing  in  your  voters? — Yes ; a good  many. 

.10674.  Did  you  escort  them  out  in  safety  ?— I never  saw  anybody  hurt. 

10675.  By  whose  order  did  you  act  in  escorting  the  voters  out ; did  you  receive 
orders  from  the  magistrate  to  do  so? — -We  received  orders  from  the  magistrate. 

10676.  Personally  ?— -I  received  them  personally,  from  Colonel  Wardlaw. 

10677.  Was  that  on  the  Wednesday? — Yes. 

10678.  Is  that  the  only  day  on  which  you  escorted  voters  out? — Yes;  that  was 
the  only  day. 

10679.  r think  you  said  that  the  force  you  had  at  the  end  of  this  street  con- 
sisted of  five  dragoons  ? — Five,  and  myself. 

10680.  Mounted,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

1 0681 . Now,  was  that  sufficient  to  keep  back  the  people  that  were  in  the  street? 
— Oh,  yes. 

10682.  Now,  you  say  that  there  was  a little  interference,  but  that  the  soldiers 
prevented  the  people  from  breaking  through  your  corps  ? — Yes. 

10683.  Alter  Mr.  Conway  had  been  speaking  about  Mr.  Burke’s  conduct,  did 
he  use  an  expression  ; did  he  make  use  of  any  expression  about  the  soldiers  ? I 
cannot  swear ; 1 think  it  was.  _ 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 A 3 10684.  Were 
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10684.  Were  there  anybody  but  yourself  and  your  soldiers  there  at  the  time- 
was  he  with  you  at  the  time  that  he  made  use  of  that  expression,  or  near  you 
The  crowd  were  all  about  us. 

10685.  Then,  he  was  addressing  himself  to  the  crowd?— -Yes;  I believe 
he  was. 

10686.  And  were  the  croud  pressing  on  the  soldiers  and  police?— They  were 
pressing  upon  me. 

10687.  Now,  do  you  recollect  the  terms  that  he  used;  was  it,  “Do  not  hurt 
the  police  or  the  soldiers;”  or,  “Do  not  hurt  a policeman  or  a soldier’’?— I 
cannot  swear  which. 

106SS.  That  you  cannot  swear?— No. 

10689.  With  the  force  which  you  had  in  coming  into  the  town,  had  you  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  voters  if  you  had  come  down  the  main  street;  you  came  down 
the  narrow  lane,  you  know  ?— Yes. 

10690.  You  say  that  you  thought  that  that  was  an  imprudent  thing  to  do?— 
Yes  ; because  we  could  not  get  over  a six-foot  wall. 

10691.  The  houses  on  each  side  offered  a very  convenient  place  for  pelting  you 
with  stones,  if  the  mob  had  been  so  inclined  ? — Yes. 

10692.  Committee.]  You  had  infantry  with  you,  too,  at  that  time? — Yes. 

10693.  Mr.  Kars  lake.']  You  say  that  you  saw  the  people,  although  your  back 
was  turned  to  the  wall ; you  saw  the  voters  getting  into  Monaghan’s  Hotel ; did 
you  wait  until  they  all  got  in  ?— Yes  ; I believe  all. 

10694.  Did  you  observe  any  particular  difficulty  in  getting  those  voters  into 
Monaghan’s  Hotel  ? — Yes,  there  was  some  little  difficulty. 

10695.  Was  there  a large  van  or  some  car  that  stuck  in  the  gateway?— 
Yes. 

10696.  That  caused  some  little  difficulty,  I think,  did  it  not? — Yes. 

10697.  Pray  how  long  were  you,  do  you  think,  at  the  end  of  this  lane  before 
you  and  Father  Conway  went  off  towards  the  barracks  together? — I should  think, 
half-an-hour. 

10698.  You  say  that  Father  Conway  rode  up  towards  the  barracks  with  you  ; 
were  you  with  your  soldiers  at  that  time  r — Yes. 

10699.  Was  he  riding? — He  was  riding. 

10700.  You  say  that  when  he  spoke  about  Mr.  Moore  be  was  excited ; was 
that  with  reference  to  pistolshaving  been  presented  to  him  ? — I do  not  know  ; he 
was  excited,  but  I do  not  know  why. 

10701.  Committee.]  When  you  said  the  difficulty  that  the  voters  had  in  get- 
ting into  the  yard,  did  you  refer  to  the  van  that  you  spoke  of,  or  to  anything 
besides  that  ? — That  was  one  difficulty,  of  course. 

10702.  Was  there  any  other  difficulty  in  your  mind  at  the  time  you  made  that 
observation  ; was  there  any  other  difficulty  in  addition  to  the  van  you  have  spoken 
of? — I think  some  men  got  bold  of  one  of  the  horses’  heads. 

1 0703.  Some  men  in  the  crowd  ?— Yes .;  some  men  that  had  broken  through. 

10704.  How  many  broke  through  ?— About  six  or  seven,  except  those  that  got 
into  the  yard  opposite ; there  were  a good  many  there.  ^ 

10705.  You  did  not  see  any  of  the  reins  cut,  or  traces? — No;  I was  eight  or 
ten  yards  off  the  yard  door. 


Mr.  Nicholas  Welch  called  in ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan , 
as  follows : 

10706.  WHERE  do  you  live? — In  Ballinrobe. 

10707.  Do  you  remember  the  5th  of  April  last  ? — I do. 

10708.-  Were  you  in  Ballinrobe  that  day? — I was. 

10709.  That  would  be  Sunday  ? — Yes.  _ _ Mntiatdian’s 

10710.  Were  you  standing  in  the  street  at  any  time  in  the  clay  neai  » 

10711.  Did  you  see  any  persons  coming  into  the  lane  that  runs  by  ^0lla^  a 
Hotel  ?—  I saw  Isidore  Burke,  his  son,  Mr.  Treston,  and  a great  number  o 
and  a van  with  voters  iu  it.  „ , , n , . lj0  <.nn  and 

10712.  You  saw  Mr.  Treston  on  horseback  ?— Yes  ; Mr.  Bui  ke,  his 
Mr.  Treston  was  on  horseback.  10713- ^liat 
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10713.  What  are  you  ?— I am  clerk  to  Mr.  Lambert,  the  treasurer  of  the  county 
of  Mayo. 

10714.  Do  you  farm  any  land  yourself? — I do. 

10715.  Are  you  a voter  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — I am. 

10716.  Did  you  vote  at  the  last  election  r — I did. 

10717.  Who  did  you  vote  for? — I voted  for  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore. 

10718.  At  the  time  that  you  saw  those  three  gentlemen,  were  they  at  the  head 
of  the  people  ? — They  were. 

10719.  Were  they  talking,  or  what? — They  came  up;  I got  into  the  lane  as 
far  as  the  gate  leading  into  the  yard  of  Mr.  Palmer’s,  and  they  came  up  imme- 
diately then  to  the  yard  of  the  hotel  that  was  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

10720.  Geldy’s  Hotel?  — Yes;  1 was  inside  the  gate,  I saw  these  people 
outside. 

10721.  Geldy’s  Hotel  ? — Between  the  two  gates,  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Monaghan’s 
yard,  which  was  taken  by  Mr.  Higgins,  and  the  gate  of  Geldy’s  Hotel,  which  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Palmer. 

10722.  Committee.']  Where  were  you? — I was  inside  the  gate,  just  within 
about  three  yards  of  the  stone  that  keeps  the  gate  from  dropping  out. 

10723.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  This  was  the  gate  of  Geldy’s  yard  ? — Yes. 

10724.  What  occurred  when  they  came  up?  —When  they  came  up  there  was 
a rush  of  people  came  on  towards  the  lane,  something  to  about  20  or  30  persons. 

10725.  From  the  street? — Yes,  part  of  them  got  in  before  me,  and  four  or 
five  of  them  threw  stones  at  a window  in  Mrs.  Monaghan’s  yard  ; it  was  at  the 
window  they  were  throwing  the  stones,  and  Messrs.  Burke. 

10726.  Where  were  they  at  the  time? — They  were  standing  between  the  two 
gates,  and  a man  of  the  name  of  Jennings,  a big  tall  man,  of  the  name  of 
Jennings,  came  in,  and  he  wanted  to  go  down  the  lane,  and  Mr.  Burke,  junior, 
wanted  to  keep  him  back,  and  Jennings  said  he  should  pass  on  ; Mr.  Burke  then 
put  his  horse  at  Jennings,  to  ride  him  down,  and  Jennings  caught  hold  of 
Mr.  Burke’s  horse  by  the  reins  and  pushed  him  back,  and  after  that  Jennings 
got  down. 

10727.  Did  he  let  out  the  reins  ? — Mr.  Burke  had  to  let  him  pass. 

10728.  Now',  were  any  stones  thrown  at  Mr.  Burke  at  that  time  f — Certainly 
not ; if  there  were  .stones  thrown  at  them  they  could  strike  them  very  easily, 
because  they  were  within  two  or  three  yards  of  them,  and  sometimes  so  close  as 
to  just  pass  out  of  the  door. 

10729.  What  is  the  breadth  of  the  lane? — About  18 feet. 

10730.  Did  you  see  the  voters  when  they  came  up  between  the  two  gates  ? 
— Yes. 

10731.  Did  they  fill  the  space? — Messrs.  Burke  and  Treston  filled  the  space 
with  the  voters,  going  into  the  yard;  they  filled  the  space  with  a portion  of  tke 
voters  ; the  rest  of  them  were  from  that  down  in  the  lane. 

10732.  Was  it  at  this  time  that  you  saw  the  stones  thrown  towards  the 
windows? — It  was. 

10733.  How  many  people  do  you  think  were  in  the  lane  at  that  time? — Well, 
I do  not  think  there  were  more  than  about  20  or  30  persons  going  through  that 
were  not  voters ; the  lane  seemed  to  have  been  filled  up  pretty  much  with  the 
voters. 

10734.  Did  you  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  there?— He  came  up. 

10735.  From  where  did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  come  up? — He  came  as  if  he 
came  from  the  main  street  into  the  yard  where  I was. 

10736.  That  is  Mrs.  Geldy’s  yard  ? — Yes. 

10737.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — He  did. 

10738.  What  did  he  say?— He  requested  me  to  do  all  I could  to  keep  the 
parties  from  throwing  stones,  or  committing  any  breach  of  the  peace. 

10730.  What  did  you  do  ? — I told  him  I would  do  what  I could,  and  that  I 
was  after  doing  so,  and  then  I spoke  to  several  people,  and  they  were  quiet ; 
I am  positive  as  to  that. 

10740.  Did  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conwav  address  the  people  himself  ?— He  did ; he 
called  to  them  to  get  him  on  the  wall,  and  be  was  pushed  up  by  the  people  on 
the  wall. 

10741.  About  what  height  was  this  wall  ? — Eight  feet.  . 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  ‘ 3 a 4 10742.  Committee.] 
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10742.  Committee .]  Where  was  he  then? — He  was  inside  the  gate  in  the 
yard. 

10743.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Now  about  what  height  was  that  wall?— It  is  about 
eight  feet. 

10744.  What  description  of  wall  is  it;  what  is  about  the  breadth  of  it  at  the 
too? — The  breadth  of  it  is  something  over  two  feet. 

*10745.  On  the  top? — Not  on  the  top;  above  it  is  coped ; it  comes  to  about 
six  inches  on  the  top. 

10746.  The  wall  gradually  tapers  from  the  bottom  towards  the  top?— Yes; 
it  tapers  when  it  comes  to  about  seven  feet  high  to  another  foot,  and  there  is 
about  six  inches  on  the  top. 

10747.  There  is  a coping  stone? — Yes. 

1074S.  Did  yon  see  Mr.  Conway  put  up  on  the  wall  ?— I did. 

1 0749.  Did  he  stand  on  the  wall,  or  kneel  on  the  wall? — He  knelt  on  the  wall ; 

I do  not  think  he  could  stand  ; it  was  narrow. 

10750.  Did  you  see  him  take  hold  of  the  wall? — I did.  I saw  him  get  his 
knees  upon  that  portion  of  the  coping. 

10751.  Now  when  he  was  kneeling  on  the  wall,  how  far  were  you  from  him? 
— Sometimes  about  six  yards,  and  at  other  times  about  eight. 

10752.  Were  you  then  inside  the  yard? — I was  in  the  yard. 

10753.  Then  I understand  you  to  say,  that  Mr.  Conway  was  facing  towards 
the  lane  ? — Yes. 

10754.  Did  you  hear  him  address  the  people  then  ? — I did. 

10755.  Could  you  hear  what  he  said? — I heard  him  say  to  the  people  outside 
to  keep  quiet  and  to  keep  the  peace,  and  not  to  commit  any  act  that  would  be  the 
cause  of  having  it  injured.  I heard  that  word  injured.  The  actual  words  I may 
not  be  able  to  tell  you,  but  that  is  the  meaning  of  it. 

1 0756.  Tell  us  the  purport  ? — That  is  the  purport. 

10757.  Did  he  speak  in  Irish  or  in  English? — It  was  in  English  that  he  said 
these  words. 

10758.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  in  Irish? — I did  not  hear  him  speak  Irish,  I 
did  not. 

10759.  Did  you  hear  him  when  he  was  speaking  from  the  wall,  curse  anybody? 
— I did  not ; I did  not  hear  him  speak  Irish  on  the  wall. 

10760.  Did  you  hear  him  in  English  curse  anybody  ? — No,  I did  not. 

10761.  Committee.]  Or  in  Irish  ? — Nor  in  Irish.  I have  no  recollection  of 
hearing  him  speak  Irish  at  all  on  the  wall. 

10762.  How  far  were  you  from  him? — I was  six  yards  from  him  ; there  was 
a great  noise  ; there  was  cheering  and  groaning,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

1 0763.  Had  he  his  hat  on,  or  not  ?— He  had  when  he  went  on  the  wall. 

10764.  When  he  was  speaking? — While  1 was  listening  to  him  speaking  he 
had  his  hat  on,  in  fact  he  could  not  maintain  his  position  on  the  wall,  and  have 
his  hat  in  his  hand  as  he  did.  I think  he  would  require  to  have  both  hands  on  the 
wall  to  keep  him  steady  on  it. 

10765.  Mr,  Buchanan.]  How  many  people  were  in  Geldy’s  Hotel  at  that  time? 
— I do  not  think  there  were  more  than  30  persons  in  it  at  that  time  ; there  were 
boys  and  some  women  in  it. 

10766.  Was  the  gate  open? — Yes,  it  was. 

10767-  Of  Geldy’s  Hotel  ? — Yes. 

10768.  Between  the  lane  and  the  yard  there  were  about  30  people?  There 
were.  I do  not  speak  of  the  lane  ; I speak  of  the  gate  where  it  was,  and  the 
• yard. 

10769.  You  say  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  noise? — There  was.  __ 

10770.  Did  you  see  anybody  in  the  lane  struck  with  stones  or  cut .'  I hi 
not. 

10771.  Did  you  see  anybody  hurt? — No. 

10772.  Did  you  hear  anybody  complain  of  being  hurt  ? — No. 

10773.  The  voters? — No.  .. 

10774.  Committee.]  Did  you  go  in  the  yard  after  this  ? — 1 remained  there  a 
through. 

10775.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Did  you  go  out  of  the  yard  into  the  lane? — I went  as 
far  as  the  gate  only.  ^ 

10776.  Were  you  there  at  the  time  that  the  pistols  were  taken  fro®  Mr* 

Burke  • * 
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Burke? — I vvas.  I heard  the  pistols  being  taken  from  him,  but  I did  not  see 
them  taken  from  him. 

10777.  Be  good  enough  to  state  nothing  but  what  you  saw  ; could  you,  from 
the  gate,  see  everything  that  took  place  from  the  lane  when  you  were  standing  at 
Geldy’s  hotel ; could  you  see  everything  that  was  occurring  ia  the  lane? — I could 
not.  I could  only  see  five  or  six  yards  in  the  lane,  because  there  were  vans  and 
cars,  and  that  kind  of  thing  there. 

10778.  How  far  from  the  gate  was  Father  Conway  on  the  wall? — He  was 
about  12  feet;  he  was  midway  between  the  gate  and  the  slated  house. 

10779.  Could  you  see  that  portion  of  the  lane  which  was  opposite  Father 
Conway,  where  he  was  on  the  wall  ? — I could. 

10780.  That  1 2 feet? — I could  ; but  I have  no  recollection  of  looking  there  to 
see  anything  occur. 

10781.  In  fact,  you  did  not  see  anything  that  attracted  your  attention? — No. 

10782.  Well,  now,  this  was  Sunday  ? — Yes. 

10783.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  that  day  ?— There  was  speeching,  and 
cheering  and  groaning,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing. 

10784.  Did  you  see  any  violence? — I saw  no  stone  thrown,  ora  blow  of  a 
stick  given,  or  anything  of  that  kind. 

10785.  You  saw  no  violence  committed  ?— No. 

10786.  Was  there  any  platform  on  the  other  side  in  Geldy’s  yard ; how  did 
Mr.  Conway  get  on  the  wall  ? — It  was  first  proposed  to  take  one  of  the  cars,  and 
to  get  him  on  the  car,  and  then  on  the  wall ; and  then  three  or  four  persons  just 
took  him,  and  put  him  on  the  wall ; on  the  top  of  the  wall,  and  then  he  got  on  a 
car  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  inside  this.  I think  there  was  one,  and  they  got  him 
up  quicker  by  putting  him  up  that  way  ; there  were  three  or  four  cars  inside  the 
yard. 

10787.  Was  there  anything  inside  the  wall,  by  which  people  could  reach  the 
top  of  it  ? — There  were  other  parties  stood  on  the  cars. 

10788.  That  would  enable  them  to  look  over  the  wall? — Yes;  three,  or  four, 
or  five  persons  got  on  the  wall  as  well  as  him. 

107S9.  How  many  people  got  on  the  wall  ? — About  five  or  six  persons,  1 think. 

10790.  They  got  up  by  means  of  the  cars,  you  say  ? — \es,  and  climbed  up  too; 
they  pushed  one  another  up. 

10791.  Committee.]  Were  you  inside  at  that  time? — I was  inside  the  yard 
when  they  got  up. 

10792.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  You  saw  them  get  up? — I did. 

10795*  Well,  now,  that  evening,  what  was  the  state  of  the  town  ? — Except  as  I 
told  you,  the  people  were  very  quiet. 

10794.  Were  you  in  Ballinrobe  on  the  Monday  ? — I was. 

10795.  Monday  is  the  market-day,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

10796.  Is  there  a large  market  there?— A very  large  market  ; it  is  a market 
day,  and  there  was  a particularly  large  number  of  people  there  that  day. 

10797.  Was  the  market  very  full  that  day? — Yes. 

10798.  Was  there  much  excitement  in  the  town  ; cheering? — Yes;  cheering 
and  that  kind  of  excitement,  much. 


10799.  Was  hurt? — No. 

10800.  Thatyousaw? — No.  __ 

10801.  Were  there  any  stones  thrown  r No. 
J0802.  Was  anybody  struck  with  sticks  ?— No. 
10803.  Were  you  through  the  streets  yourself  . 


I was  through  the  streets  and 


m the  court-house.  . T u 

10804.  Now,  have  yrou  been  at  other  elections  ?—l  have. 

10805.  How  many  elections  do  you  remember  back  ?-I  remember  elections 


since  1832.  . . T i. 

10806.  Have  you  seen  military  at  these  elections  ?— I have. 

10807.  In  the  streets  ?— In  the  streets. 

10808  Now,  compared  with  the  contested  electrons  which  you  remember, 
comparing  them  with  this,  was  this  a quieter  election  or  otherwise,  than  any  of 

&emog.'  A farbyqnieterelection?-Xt  was.  It  was  the  quietest  election  I had 
seen  as  far  as  Ballinrobe  was  concerned.  „ 

10810.  Now,  on  the  Tuesday  were  you  m the  town  : -1  was. 

1081,.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  on  the  Tuesday  7-Mmth 
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10812.  Snouting?— The  very  same. 

10813.  And  cheering? — Yes. 

10814.  Did  you  see  anybody  struck  ?— No. 

10815.  Or  any  violence? — No, indeed. 

10816.  Were  the  soldiers  in  the  streets? — There  were  soldiers  in  the  streets; 
in  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to  commit  violence  if  persons  were  disposed  to  do 
so,  because  the  soldiers  had  the  whole  street  taken  up,  from  the  court-house  near 
to  the  hotel  where  the  voters  were  ; they  were  constantly  on  the  march  up  and  down ; 
the  dragoons  and  the  foot. 

10817.  The  soldiers  were  up  and  down ? — Yes;  they  cleared  the  streets 
several  times. 

10818.  Did  you  see  them  clear  the  streets? — I did. 

10819.  Was  Mr.  Kenney  in  command  at  that  time? — He  was. 

10820.  Now,  come  to  Wednesday;  what  was  the  state  of  the  town  on 
Wednesday  ? — The  town  was  very  quiet ; there  was  no  cheering  or  shouting  on 
the  Wednesday  that  I could  remark. 

10S21.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Higgins  on  the  Wednesday  ? — I did. 

10822.  Did  you  see  him  leave  the  town  ? — I did. 

10823.  How  did  he  travel? — In  a four-wheeled  phaeton;  he  was  accompanied 
by  Mr.  Routledge. 

10824.  The  sub-sheriff? — Yes. 

10825.  Was  any  injury  attempted,  or  violence  offered  to  him? — No,  indeed. 
10826.  None? — There  was  not  as  far  as  I saw. 

10827.  Where  were  you  standing? — At  the  hotel  of  Mr.  Gillier,  and  Mr. 
Higgins  passed  up,  and  Mr.  Jtoutledge.  I did  not  see  anything  done,  nor  was 
there  a blow,  or  a shout  given  of  any  kind. 

1 0828.  Now,  do  you  remember  later  in  the  day  Mr.  Sharkie  passing  by  Gillier’s 
hotel  ?-“Yes. 

10829.  How  was  he  goiug? — He  was  going  in  a car. 

10830.  At  that  time  did  you  see  Mr.  Moore? — I did. 

1 083 1 . Where  was  he  ? — He  was  iu  Gillier’s  hotel,  at  the  window. 

10832.  Was  he  speaking? — He  was. 

10S33.  Were  there  many  people  listening  to  him  ? — There  were  a good  many 
persons  outside. 

10834.  At  that  time? — Yes. 

10835.  Well,  now,  did  you  see  Mr.  Sharkie  ride  out? — -I  did. 

10836.  Had  he  an  escort? — He  had. 

10837.  When  he  came  up,  was  there  way  made  for  him,  or  was  there  diffi- 
culty ? — The  crowd  was  in  the  way  until  a person  of  the  name  of  Duffy,  in  Bal- 
linrobe,  called  upon  the  parties  to  make  way,  and  let  him  pass ; and  so  they  did 
pass  on,  the  dragoons  and  Mr.  Sharkie. 

10838.  At  the  time  he  passed  the  window,  at  the  time  he  passed  under 
the  window  of  Gillier’s  hotel,  did  you  observe  that  anything  was  in  his  hand  r— 
I did. 

10839.  What  was  it  ?— A book.  . , 

10840.  Did  he  do  anything  with  it? — He  did.  Mr.  Moore  was  speaking,  and 
I saw  him  tap  the  book  three  or  four  times. 

10841.  Did  he  hold  it  down  or  up? — He  held  it  up  in  that  way  (describing) ; 
and  he  tapped  the  book  to  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  in  the  window. 

10842.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  when  he  tapped  the  book?  -I  vvaS 
standing  at  one  side  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  the  window  ; and  I certainly  heard  him  say 
nothing.  I do  not  think  he  could  be  heard  from  where  he  was. 

10843.  Is  the  street  narrow  at  this  place  ? — It  is  about  20  feet,  exclusive  of  the 
pathways. 

10844.  If  he  had  said  anything  at  the  time,  could  you  have  heard  it?  Yes, 
I was  looking  at  him,  and  I was  near  Mr.  Moore. 

10845.  Was  there  a great  shower  of  stones  thrown  at  him  ? — No  stones. 
10846.  No  stones? — Notone. 

10847.  Did  you  see  any  sticks  flourished  at  him?— No,  none  in  the  world,  u 
the  people  let  him  pass. 

10848.  Did  the  people  make  way  for  him? — Yes.  , 

10849.  And  allow  him  to  pass? — Yes.  Duffy  was  the  parly  that  made 
way. 

10850.  ff 
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10850.  If  he  swear  that  there  was  a shower  of  stones  thrown  at  him,  would 
he  be  swearing  correctly  ? — He  would  not ; the  dragoons  were  this  side  of  the  car, 
and  in  front  of  the  horse;  there  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Duffy,  and  three  or 
four  other  parties,  and  they  made  way,  and  let  him  pass. 

10851.  Was  he  even  hooted  as  he  passed? — No;  there  was  not  a ha’p’orth 
then  ; they  let  him  pass  quietly. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

10852.  You  never  saw  anything  so  perfectly  quiet  and  tranquil  as  the  whole 
affair  ? — Well,  it  was  tranquil,  as  far  as  I saw. 

10853.  Now,  who  is  Duffy  ? — He  is  a saddler  in  Ballinrobe. 

10854.  Is  he  one  of  Mr.  Conway’s  party  ? — I do  not  know. 

10855.  But  he  was  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  ? — He  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 
10856.  Did  he  not  take  an  active  part  ? — I am  not  aware  ; I saw  him  taken  and 
put  into  gaol  by  Mr.  Sharkie,  without  saying  a word  at  all. 

10857.  What  was  he  doing  that  caused  him  to  be  put  into  gaol? — Ke  was 
standing  in  the  side  box ; and  a person  in  the  side  box  spoke,  a countryman ; 
and  Mr.  Sharkie  told  him  that  he  should  npt  speak  in  court ; and  Mr.  Duffy  then 
replied,  that  the  man  had  done  nothing ; and  Mr.  Sharkie  said,  “ Take  that  man, 
Duffy,  and  put  him  into  gaol ; and  take  care  to  have  a good  escort  along  with 
you.” 

1085S.  That  was  during  the  poll? — Yes. 

10859.  What  had  he  been  doing  there? — I am  not  sure  whether  he  had  polled 
or  not. 

10860.  Now,  have  you  been  employed  to  collect  for  the  Conway  fund  r — Well, 
I was  one  of  the  parties  at  the  door  to  collect  on  Sunday. 

10861.  For  what  fund  were  you  collecting  on  Sunday? — For  Mr.  Moore’s 
fund. 

10862.  Have  you  not  collected  for  the  Conway  fund,  too? — No;  I collected 
for  Mr.  Moore,  but  I collected  none  for  Mr.  Conway  ; I gave  him  none. 

10863.  Why  did  you  collect  it? — Whenever  colle  ction  are  called  I collect. 
10864.  Where? — At  Mr.  Hardmain’s  chapel: 

10865.  Who  did  you  ffive  the  money  to  that  you  collected  ? — It  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Pat  Monaghan. 

10866.  Who  was  it  given  to? — At  the  door.  I paid  my  own  subscription  as 
well  as  any  one  else. 

10867.  How  much  have  you  subscribed? — A pound. 

10868.  Who  did  you  give  the  money  to  that  you  collected  ?— Mr.  Monaghan 
holds  it.  I gave  it  to  the  parties  collecting  at  the  door. 

10869.  Who  were  they  ? — Mr.  Monaghan,  Mr.  Herne,  and  Mr.  Stanners. 
10870.  Duffy  ? — -No. 

10871.  Jennings? — No. 

10872.  Has  not  Jennings  collected  ? — No. 

10873-  Not  in  your  presence ?— Not  in  my  presence;  nor  do  l think  that  he 
collected  at  all ; he  did  not  even  subscribe.  ...... 

10874.  How  much  did  you  subscribe  at  the  door?— When  the  collection  is  all 
made  I believe  it  will  be  about  25  l. 

10875.  Now,  were  you  at  this  chapel  on  Sunday  the  5th,  before  you  went 
down' the  lane? — I was  in  the  chapel.  , , „ T , , , . , 

10876.  Did  you  hear  him  make  a speech  from  the  altar  .-—I  heard  him  read 

the  bishop’s  pastoral,  I think,  they  term  it.  . 

10877.  You  see  you  do  not  answer  my  question  ; did  you  hear  him,  alter  lie 
read  the  pastoral,  make  a speech  '-Well.  I have  not  the  keenest  recollection 
with  regard  to  what  he  said. 

10878.  I did  not  imagine  that  you  had ; did  you  hear  him  make  a speech  from 
the  altar?— I did  not,  but  I heard  him  make  use  of  words,  according  as  he  was 
going  on  reading  the  pastoral ; as  he  read  it  on  he  passed  remarks  with  regard 

0 10870.  Did  von  hear  him,  after  he  had  done  reading  the  pastoral  make  a 
speech,  or  speak  ? — I think  he  spoke  about  the  palm ; about  the  distribution  of 
the  palm,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  , 

0.53-Sess.  2.  3*2  10880.  Palm 
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10880.  Palm  or  Palmer? — I think  it  was  that. 

10881.  You  think  he  spoke  about  the  distribution  of  palm  ?— Yes,  Palm  Sun- 
day; on  the  gospel  of  the  day. 

10882.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  about  the  election  ?— Yes,  while  he 
was  reading  the  pastoral. 

10883.  What  did  he  say  about  the  election? — I know  that  he  complained 
loudly  of  Mr.  Higgins’s  conduct,  as  a Member  of  Parliament ; he  said  that,  I 
think  he  said,  he  sold  his  country ; I can’t  recollect  anything  else ; he  was  very 
severe  in  his  remarks  with  regard  to  him,  as  far  as  politics  were  concerned. 

10884.  Did  he  say  that  he  had  “sold  his  country,  his  body,  and  his  soul”?— 
Yes. 

10885.  “And  yet  he  has  now  the  presumption  to  come  and  ask  you  for  your 
support  ” } — Well,  I think  he  used  them  words,  but  I am  not  quite  sure ; I think 
he  did. 

10S86.  Did  he  say  “The  curse  of  God  will  follow  every  man  who  gives  it 
him.”  That  is  every  man  who  gave  him  his  support  ? — No. 

10S87.  Did  he  mention  the  “ curse  of  God  ” ? — I think  that  that  was  introduced 
with  regard  to  voters  that  were  kept  from  going  to  the  chapel  on  Sunday;  he 
said  the  curse  of  God  would  follow  those  who  would  prevent  those  from  attending 
chapel,  and  he  went  into  Mrs.  Monaghan’s  to  get  them  out  of  it,  and  he  could, 
not. 

10888.  At  what  time  was  this  ? — After  mass. 

10889.  Now,  had  the  voters  come  into  the  town  before  three  o’clock  ; I ask 
you  if  the  voters  had  come  into  the  town  before  three  o’clock  ? — I know  that 
they  were  in  at  ten,  for  I saw  Mr.  Griffin  go  into  Monaghan’s  hotel,  and  Mr. 
Kenney. 

10890.  What  voters  ?— Eight  or  ten  voters;  I think  I was  conversing  with  Mr. 
Griffin  at  the  time. 

10891.  You  say  that  “ the  curse  of  God”  had  reference  to  these  voters?— 
I think  so. 

10892.  Will  you  swear  that? — I think  so. 

10893.  Did  you  hear  him  say  this,  “ You  have  a perfectly  legal  right  to  show 
your  disapprobation  of  his  conduct  by  shouting  and  hooting  after  every  one  who 
comes  to  support  him  ” r — I did  not  hear  those  words. 

10894.  “But  take  care;  do  not  molest  or  maltreat  any  of  the  soldiers  or 
police  ” ? — No. 

10895.  Not  a word  of  that? — He  may  have  said  those  words  ; I cannot  recol- 


lect all  he  said. 

10896.  How  long  did  he  speak  ? — For  about  20  minutes.  . . 

10897.  He  is  a gentleman  who  could  say  a good  deal  in  that  time,  is  he  no  . 
— He  is  a gentleman  who  has  got  the  gift  of  the  tongue,  certainly. 

10898.  Did  he  speak  about  his  going  to  Geldy’s  hotel,  and  ask  his  congre- 
gation to  meet  him  there  ? — He  said  there  would  be  a meeting  held  in  the  town 
immediately  after  mass,  and  that . 

10899.  And  that  he  should  be  there?— No,  he  did  not  say  he  should  be  at  it, 
but  he  called  their  attention  to  it.  . , 

10900.  Did  he  not  say,  “ I shall  be  amongst  you”? — No,  but  he  sai 
Marchant  would  take  the  chair,  Mr.  Jeffery  Marchant.  . 

10901.  Now,  about  how  many  people  were  at  mass  on  that  Sunday  r 
congregation  is  pretty  large.  , n0 

1 0902.'  You  know,  because  you  collected,  you  know  ? — I think  more  t an  , 
persons. 

10903.  More  than  1,000  persons  ? — From  500  to  1,000.  . , 

10904.  Did  you  follow  from  Geldy’s  hotel  to  the  chapel?  I was  m 

10905.  Did  you  go  direct  from  the  chapel  to  the  front  of  the  hotel?  No,  not 
immediately ; I stood  somewhere  about  Kelly’s,  opposite  Mr.  Tighe’s. 

10906.  There  you  found  Father  Conway  at  the  window,  did  you  not . 
him  in  the  window.  c _hout 

10907.  How  soon  was  that  after  you  left  the  chapel  ? — I think  it  was 
an  hour. 

10908.  About  an  hour  after  ? — Yes.  10909  Had 
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10909.  Had  Mr.  Conway  gone  home,  or  did  he  go  direct  from  the  chapel  to 
Geldy’s  hotel  ? — I think  he  went  home. 

10910.  And  you  came  to  the  hotel? — Yes. 

10911.  Well  now,  you  saw  the  men  coming  up  the  lane;  did  you  see  the 
military  first  coming  up  ? — The  military  and  the  gentlemen  that  were  mounted, 
that  I mentioned  seemed  to  be  together. 

10912.  Did  you  get  through  the  military,  the  men,  the  soldiers  who  were  put 
at  the  top  of  the  lane? — I arrived  at  the  gate  sooner  than  they  came  down  towards 
the  gate  of  the  hotel. 

109 13.  What  did  you  come  for? — Seeing  the  number  of  persons  coining,  to 
look  on. 

10914.  Did  you  not  know  that  these  people  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters? 
— I was  anxious  to  see  them  come  in. 

10915.  You  had  heard  that  they  were  coming  in  '?— I was  anxious  to  have  a 
look  at  them. 

10916.  You  were  anxious  to  have  a look  at  them? — Yes. 

10917.  You  had  heard  Father  Conway  at  the  chapel,  and  his  address  at  the 
hotel? — Yes. 

10918.  Who  first  told  you  of  the  soldiers  coming  up  r — It  was  previous  to  the 
.address  at  Geldy’s  hotel ; it  was  after  the  address  at  Geldy’s  hotel  they  came  up 


the  lane. 

10919.  Did  you  hear  his  address  at  Geldy’s? — I was  not  there  when  he  was 
speaking  ; I was  at  Kelly’s  house,  between  that  and  Mr.  Tighe’s  door. 

10920.  Did  you  observe  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  coming  up  ?— I did  after- 
wards. 

10921.  You  went  down  the  lane  to  meet  them,  just  to  have  a look  at  them  ? — 
Yes ; I was  curious,  seeing  the  people  there. 

10922.  Now,  was  there  a large  mob  in  the  main  street?— Yes,  there  was  ; but 
there  was  no  great  number  of  people  in  the  lane  ; they  seemed  to  be  down  the  far 
■end  of  the  town. 

10923.  Was  there  a large,  mob  in  the  town  ? — It  was  not  a large  mob. 

10924.  How  many  people  were  there?— There  were  a couple  of  hundred  per- 
sons down  the  other  end  of  the  town,  at  the  court-house,  but  when  they  came 
down  at  the  time  there  were  not  more  than  30. 

10925.  How  many  people  was  he  speaking  to  ?— Four  or  five  hundred  persons, 
but  that  was  previous  to  the  military  coming  in.  ... 

10926.  How  many  was  he  speaking  to  previous  to  the  military  coming  mr— 

I think  about  400  or  500  persons. 

10927.  Now,  tell  us  how  many  of  you  went  to  have  a look  at  the  voters  com- 
ins  i_i  went  because  it  was  in  the  direction  of  my  own  house. 

10928.  Were  you  going  to  have  a look  at  the  voters,  or  do  you  swear  that  you 
were  going  home  ?— X was  going  to  have  a look  at  the  voters. 

10920.  To  see  what  they  were  like,  I suppose?— -Yes.  . . , . . 

10020  Now,  did  vou  know  that  they  were  Colonel  Higgins  s voters  . —I  did 
not  hear  whose  voters'  they  were  until  I came  up,  because  there  were  other  voters 
Mr.  Moore  expected  in,  and  in  fact  we  did  not  know  whose  voters  they  were 
till  they  came  to  the  lane.  I did  not  know  who  they  were  till  I saw  Isidore 

BUi  093 1 . I suppose  you  did  not  know  whose  voters  they  were  till  you  saw  Isidore 

Burke? — Indeed  it  is  a sign.  , __-n  9 w„n 

10932.  How  soon  after  this  did  you  see  Father  Conway  on  the  wall  . _ Well, 
they  were  in,  1 think  they  were  in  for  about  30  minutes.  Mrs  Monacan  s gate 
was  closed,  and  the  delay  of  the  gate  kept  them  for  about,  1 think  they  were  full 
20  minutes  before  they  began  to  get  into  the  yard.  , , 

10933  Was  it  during  the  time  they  were  getting  into  the  yard  that  JOJ  saw 
Father  Conway  on  the  wall  ?-They  were  in  the  lane  for  about  10  or  15  minutes 

when  Father  Conway  came.  . v 

10934.  You  say  that  they  put  him  on  the  wall  r i es. 

10935.  Is  this  a wall  ? — It  is  a wall.  . . it  an 

10036  I do  not  understand  its  position;  is  it  angular  at  the  top,  is  it  an 
angular  wall  ?_No,  I took  a sketch  of  it,  and  I have  it  here,  and  I will  hand  ,t 
to  you  {producing  the  same). 

10937.  Is  this  it? — Yes. 

10938.  Which  is  the  wall ; this  is  the  wall  ?— It  is.  And 

0-53 — Sess.  2.  3 b 3 
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10Q39.  And  here  are  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters? — Yes. 

10940.  The  wall  is  on  this  side? — Yes,  below  the  gate. 

8 July  1857.  10941.  I do  not  understand  Mr.  Conway’s  position  on  the  wall.  I do  not 

understand  whether  he  sat  on  the  wall ; was  he  on  the  wall  in  a quadrupedal 
fashion  like  a cat,  or  was  he  on  his  knees? — He  held  on  the  top. 

10942.  In  the  most  comfortable  position,  with  his  head  on  the  top?— In  the 
most  comfortable  way. 

" 10943.  Were  there  any  more  on  the  top  with  him? — There  were  several 
parties  on. 

10944.  Who? — There  were  five  or  six  people  on  the  wall. 

1094.5.  Who  went  with  him? — Some  of  them  before  he  came. 

10946.  Were  they  not  the  men  whom  he  had  been  addressing  in.  the  street,  in 
front  of  Geldy’s  hotel  ? — Some  of  them  were  not. 

10947.  Were  there  not  some  who  were? — I know  that  Duffy  was  on  the  wall, 
and  lie  was  not  in  the  street. 

10948.  Had  Duffy  got  a stick  in  his  hand? — No. 

10949.  That  you  will  swear?— I am  positive  ; I saw  no  stick  with  him. 

10950.  Will  you  swear  that  ? — I think  he  had  not. 

10951.  Will  you  swear  that? — I do  ; I did  not  see  a stick. 

10952.  What  was  he  doing  on  the  wall? — Well,  I believe  he  went  to  have  a 
look  at  the  voters. 

10953.  Was  he  near  Mr.  Conway  ? — He  was  nearer  to  the  gate. 

10954.  How  near  was  he  to  the  priest  on  the  wall  ? — I think  there  were  one 
or  two  between  him  and  Mr.  Conway. 

10955.  Will  you  swear  that  Mr.  Conway  did  not  address  the  people  in 
Irish  r — I did  not  hear  him  ; he  might  have  done  so  ; indeed  I can’t  say. 

10956.  Might  he  have  addressed  the  people  in  Irish  without  your  having  been 
near  enough  to  hear  him  ? — It  was  difficult  to  hear  him,  from  the  cheering  and 
groaning. 

10957.  You  will  not  swear  that  he  did  not  address  the  people  in  Irish?— I 
believe  he  did  not. 

10958.  Now  attend  ; were  you  there  when  Father  Conway  came  up?: — I was; 
he  spoke  to  me  when  he  came  up. 

10959.  Now,  have  you  seen  Mr.  Conway  since  he  has  been  in  London  ? — I saw 
him  opposite  the  House  of  Commons  here. 

10960.  Where  is  he  stopping? — I do  not  know. 

10961.  Have  you  not  been  to  him  in  London  ? — No. 

10962.  Have  you  been  in  any  house  with  him  since  you  have  been  m 
London  ? — I was  in  Mr.  Martin’s ; he  was  in  it  when  I came  to  London. 

10963.  Where? — I had  no  conversation  with  him. 

10964.  I did  not  ask  you  that?— I thought  it  was  that  you  were  coming 
at,  sir. 

10965.  Where  was  it  you  were  with  him  at  Mr.  Martin’s;  at  what  house: 
Mr.  Martin’s,  the  agent. 

10966.  When  were  you  with  him  last  ? — I was  not  with  him,  but  he  was  in  the 
room. 

10967.  Did  you  give  your  evidence  while  he  was  there? — No. 

10968.  What ! did  you  meet  there  1 — We  met  there. 

10969.  What  was  he  in  the  same  room  with  you  for  ? — He  did  not  speak  to  me 
on  any  matter  connected  with  this  petition. 

10970.  What  were  you  doing  there?— I was  waiting  for  Mr.  Martin. 

10971.  Was  it  the  time  you  had  your  evidence  taken  down  ? — Yes. 

10972.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Well,  yesterday. 

10973.  You  cannot  forget  that?  — But  I thought  I would  be  quite  clear 
about  it. 

10974.  What  time  were  you  there  yesterday,  at  Mr.  Martin’s  office  r — I was ia 
it  two  or  three  times.  f m 

10975.  Did  you  give  your  evidence  yesterday;  when  did  you  come  r°. 
Ireland? — No  ; I gave  my  evidence  on,  I think  it  was,  Monday  evening. 

10976.  When  did  you  come  from  Ireland? — I came  on  Monday,  at 
o’clock.  , ( 

10977.  You  were  at  Mr.  Martin’s  yesterday,  and  Mr.  Conway  was  tuer 
I only  saw  him  pass.  Was 
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10978.  Was  he  in  the  same  room  with  you? — No,  he  was  not;  he  was  imme- 
diately at  the  door. 

10979.  Was  he  in  Mr.  Martin’s  room  ? — No ; I did  not  see  him  there. 

10980.  Where  did  you  see  him? — Outside  the  flagway,  and  at  the  door  of 
Mr..  Martin’s  ; just  at  the  door  ; he  passed  away  before  I left. 

10981.  Were  you  at  chapel  on  the  following  Sunday,  when  the  petition  was 
read ; were  you  at  the  chapel  when  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  was  read  out ; you 
can  tell  us  that,  as  you  were  collecting  for  the  Moore  indemnity  fund  ? — I do  not 
recollect  what  Sunday. 

10982.  Any  Sunday  since  this  petition  has  been  presented;  was  it  not  read 
out  the  very  Sunday  that  you  collected  for  the  Moore  indemnity  fund  ? — With 
respect  to  first  mass,  I generally  go  to  first  mass ; I have  no  recollection  of  its 
being  read. 

10983.  And  did  you  not  hear  it  read  by  Mr.  Conway  ? — No. 

10084.  Nor  by  any  priest? — No. 

10985.  Not  the  day  that  you  collected  for  the  Moore  indemnity  fund  ? — No,  it 
was  not. 

10986.  When  was  it  that  you  made  this  collection  ? — I think  it  was  last  Sunday 
week;  it  was  last  Sunday  week. 

10987.  Did  you  see  Father  Conway  after  he  had  ridden  up  ; did  you  start  in 
the  Neale  road,  in  the  direction  of  Cong  ? — I did  not. 

10988.  When  did  you  last  see  him  that  Sunday? — The  last  place  jvas  seeing 
him  speak  out  of  the  window. 

10989.  But  you  saw  him  after  that  on  the  wall? — Yes ; iu  the  lane. 

10990.  Did  you  see  him  that  Sunday,  after  you  saw  him  on  the  wall? — No, 
not  after  this. 

10991.  When  did  you  see  him  next? — The  next  day,  I think. 

10992.  You  did  not  see  him  until  the  next  day  ? — No. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

10993.  Now,  just  one  word  as  to  the  make  of  this  wall.  Look  at  those  two 
drawings  (handing  a paper  to  the  Witness':  ?— This  is  the  one  that  represents  the 
state  of  the  wall. 

10904.  You  have  stated  that  the  wall  went  up  for  a certain  distance,  and  that 
then  it  goes  off  at  an  angle  ?— Yes. 

10995.  And  at  the  top  of  that  angle  is  the  coping  stone  ? — It  is  rather  loose. 

10996.  Then  when  Mr.  Conway  was  raised  up,  he  put  his  knees  on  this  sloping 
part  ? — H'e  put  his  knees  about  the  centre,  below  the  pen,  and  laid  his  hands  on 
the  top  of  the  wall. 

1 0997.  To  hold  himself  on  ? — That  is  it. 

10998.  Now,  you  say  that  when  Mr.  Conway  was  speaking,  there  were  four  or 
five  hundred  people  in  the  street? — Yes. 

10999.  From  Geldy’s  window? — Yes. 

11000.  And  this  was  before  Mr.  Burke’s  voters  came  in? — Yes. 

11001.  Now,  did  those  people  that  he  was  addressing  go  away  before  the 
voters  came  in  ? — A great  portion  of  them  did. 

11002.  Before  they  came  in? — They  did. 

11003.  When  the  voters  were  in  the  lane,  you  saw  that  Mrs.  Monaghan’s  gate 
was  closed  ? — Yes,  when  they  came  up. 

11004.  And  remained  closed  nearly  20  minutes? — Yes. 

11005.  Had  the  gate  been  opened  inside  could  the  voters  have  gone  in? — 
Yes;  and  I think  there  would  not  have  been  so  much  noise  or  shouting  if  the  gate 
was  opened  for  them  when  they  came  up. 

11006.  Now,  you  have  been  asked  whether  you  had  seen  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Conway  at  Mr.  Martin’s  office ; you.  say  that  you  saw  him  at  the  door  ? That 
is  all. 

11007.  Did  you  make  any  observation  to  him  when  you  saw  him? — Certainly 
not,  except  that  when  he  saw  me  he  shook  hands  with  me,  as  being  from  Bal- 
linrobe.  _ , 

11008.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  about  his  not  speaking  to  you  about  this 
petition  ? — I did.  _ 

11009.  What  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I said,  “ I cannot  converse  with  you  till 
such  time  as  mv  evidence  is  given  before  the  Committee.” 

0.53,— Sess.  2.  3B4  11010.  Committee .] 


Mr.  N.  Welch. 


8 July  1857. 
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Mr.  N.  Welch.  110 10.  Committee  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  the  room 
with  Father  Conway,  and  at  Mr.  Martin’s,  the  agent? — I was  at  the  room  door; 

8 July  1857-  there  is  a hall-way  going  in. 

11011.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  you  were  in  the  room  yourself? — I was 
not  in  the  room  ; I was  just  about  the  door  of  the  room.  There  is  a passage  way. 
He  shook  hands  with  me ; and  I told  him  that  I could  not  talk  to  him  until  such 
time  as  my  evidence  would  be  given  here. 

11012.  Mr  .Buchanan]  Be  good  enough  to  tell  the  Committee  whether  you 
do  not  occupy  a place  of  considerable  trust,  and  whether  you  are  not  entrusted 
with  considerable  sums  of  money  ? — I am.  I am  the  person  who  does  the 
business  for  the  treasurer  of  the  county  of  Mayo ; and  I receive  rents  for  Colonel 
Knox  and  other  parties. 

11013.  Do  you  hold  the  treasurer’s  cheques  to  a large  amount? — I do  some- 
times, up  to,  sometimes,  20,000  l. ; I have  often  held  up  to  60,000  L in  money 
and  otherwise. 

11014.  These  cheques  are  signed  by  the  treasurer,  and  could  be  given  away? 
— They  could. 

11015.  And  they  are  payable  at  the  Bank  ? — Yes. 

11016.  Mr.  James.']  Mostly  crossed,  I suppose? — Well,  I think  Mr.  Griffin 
himself  will  admit  my  position. 


Mr.  James  Fleming,  called  in,  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan , 
as  follows : 

Mr.  J.  Fleming.  11017.  WHERE  do  you  live  ? — In  Ballinrobe. 

11018.  What  is  your  occupation  ? — Flour  miller. 

noi  g.  You  are  a native  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  I believe  ? — No,  I am  a native 
of  Queen’s  County;  I have  lived  in  Ballinrobe  the  last  three  years  and  a half. 

1 1 020.  Do  you  remember  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April  ? — I do. 

11021.  Were  you  at  mass  on  that  Sunday  in  Ballinrobe? — I was. 

11022.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Cpnway  speak  after  mass  ? — I did. 

11023.  Can  you  recollect  what  he  said  ; had  he  any  document  in  his  hand  : 
Yes;  I knew  him  to  read  the  Bishop’s  pastoral  that  clay. 

11024.  As  he  read  the  pastoral,  did  he  make  any  observations? — He  read  the 
pastoral,  showing  some  parties  that,  he  understood,  was  going  before  that  to  vote 
for  a Protestant,  and  he  showed  them  how  they  could,  and  should  vote  for  a Pro- 
testant, by  reading  the  pastoral. 

11025.  Did  you  hear  him  mention  Colonel  Higgins’s  name  ? — No,  I did  not. 

11026.  Did  you  hear  him,  on  that  occasion,  say  this:  “But  as  to  Higgins,  he 
s a most  consummate  scoundrel”? — I did  not. 

1 1027.  Did  he  say  that  1 — 1 did  not  hear  him  say  it. 

11028.  Where  were  you  in  the  chapel  ? — T was  in  the  next  gallery  to  the  altar. 

11029.  Sufficiently  near  to  Mr.  Conway  to  hear  what  he  was  saying  ? I was. 

11030.  Were  you  paying  attention  to  what  he  was  saying?— I was. 

11031.  Am  I correct  in  saying  that  what  he  said  you  could  hear  distinctly  t-— 
I know  I did  not  hear  him  name;  I did  not  hear  any  names  mentioned ; it  e 
mentioned  them,  he  mentioned  them  unknown  to  me. 

11032.  You  did  not  hear  him  say,  “ As  to  Higgins,  he  is  a most  consumma  e 
scoundrel”? — No. 

11033.  Did  you  hear  him  say  this:  “ He  has  sold  his  body  and  soul  . ^\°* 

11034.  Did  you  hear  him  say  this:  “He  has  deceived  you  on  every  pom  > 
every  promise  made  to  you  at  the  last  election  he  has  broken  ;”  did  you  bear ! 
say  anything  like  that? — I heard  him  say  something  like  that,  but  I heard  1 
mention  no  names.  . 

11035.  Did  you  hear  him  say  this:  “ He  has  sold  his  country,  his  body,  M 
his  soul ; yet  he  has  now  the  presumption  to  come  and  ask  you  for  your  suppor  > 
did  you  hear  him  say  that  ? — I do  not  remember  that  I did. 

11036.  Did  he  say  this  : “But,  believe  me,  the  curse  of  God  will  follow  every 
man  who  gives  it  to  him  did  you  hear  that? — I did  not.  , Qt 

11037.  Did  you  understand  who  he  was  alluding  to,  although  he  di  n 
mention  the  names  ? — I did. ' 

11038.  Did  he  say  this,  “ You  have  a perfectly  legal  right  to  show  your 
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approbation  of  his  conduct  by  shouting  and  hooting  after  every  one  who  comes  to  Mr.  J.  Fleming. 

support  him  ”? — I did,  I heard  them  words  said.  

11039.  Did  he  say,  “But  take  care,  do  not  molest  or  maltreat  any  of  the  8JulJl857- 
soldiers  or  police”  ? — He  did. 

11040.  Now  did  Father  Conway  give  the  people  any  advice  upon  that 
occasion? — No,  no  more  than  you  are  saving;  he  told  them  that  they  should  not 
put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  law  by  shouting  ; he  told  them  that  they 
would  not  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  law  by  shouting,  or  showing  respect 
for  one  party  more  than  another ; something  to  that  effect,  though  not  perhaps 
those' precise  words. 

11041.  Now  after  mass,  do  you  remember  being  in  the  street  about  three 
o’clock  ?— Yes. 

11042.  The  main  street? — Yes. 

11043.  Was  that  near  Monaghan’s  hotel? — Yes. 

11044.  Did  you  see  a crowd  in  the  lane,  of  freeholders  coming  in  ? — Going  up 
the  street  I saw  a crowd  coming  in  ; I walked  up  to  see  what  it  was ; I went  up 
and  saw  a crowd  there,  and  I asked  what  was  going  on  there,  and  they  told  me 
that  there  was  freeholders  coming  in.  I asked  whose  freeholders  it  was,  and  they 
said  it  was  Colonel  Higgins’s ; immediately  after,  horse  and  foot  soldiers  came,  and 
the  gathering  was  getting  out  of  their  way,  and  so  was  I,  and  I ran  into  the  lane. 

I did  not  suppose  the  cavalry  or  infantry  was  going  to  go  in  there,  and  they  % 

closed  the  gateway  across,  and  I had  to  stop  inside  ; I could  not  get  either  in  or 

out. 

11045.  They  closed  the  passage? — Yes,  I could  not  get  in  or  out,  and  so  I 
was  between  them. 

11046.  By  a line  of  soldiers  ? — Yes  ; dragoons. 

11047.  You  were  inside  ? — Yes,  and  I could  not  get  out  or  in. 

11048.  Were  you  near  Monaghan’s  gate  or  Mrs.  Geldy’s  gate? — Yes. 

11049.  At  which  of  the  gates? — At  Mrs.  Monaghan’s  gate;  I protected 
myself  there  for  fear  the  cavalry  might  walk  over  me. 

11050.  Now  at  that  time  did  you  see  Mr.  Conway  on  the  wall  on  the  other 
side? — I did. 

11051.  What  was  he  doing  on  the  wall,  was  be  sitting  or  standing,  or  kneeling 
on  the  wall  ? — He  was  between  kneeling  and  lying ; he  had  his  hands  on  the  wall, 
and  his  knees  were  on  the  wall  too. 

11052.  His  hands  were  on  the  wall,  and  he  was  between  kneeling  and  lying? — 

Yes. 

11053.  Is  that  about  the  shape  of  the  wall  ( showing  a Paper  to  the  Witness)  ? — 

Yes,  something  like  that;  that  is  the  inside. 

H054.  Was  it  on  that  spot  that  Mr.  Conway  was  kneeling? — Yes,  partly  on 
that. 

11055.  On  the  slauting  part?— Yes;  the  slanting  part  is  inside. 

11056.  And  holding  on  the  top? — Yes, 

1 1057.  Did  you  hear  him  say  anything  to  the  people  while  lie  was  on  the  wall ; 
first  of  all,  was"" he  speaking  in  English  ?— Yes,  he  wms ; I could  not  know  what 
he  was  saying  in  Irish ; I do  not  understand  it  or  speak  it. 

11058.  What  did  you  hear  him  say  ?— The  people  were  shouting;  he  said  any 
one  who  would  violate  the  law  they  would  be  his  enemies,  not  his  friends,  and  he 
begged  of  them  for  God’s  sake,  and  other  names  he  mentioned,  to  be  quiet,  and 
not  to  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  law. 

• 11059.  Committee."]  All  this  was  in  English  r — Yes. 

11060.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Now  at  that  time  where  were  the  freeholders? — The 
freeholders  were  just  under  him  at  that  time ; some  of  them  were  on  cars  and 
coaches. 

11061.  You  were  at  Monaghan’s  gate? — Yes. 

11062.  And  be  was  opposite  you  ? — Yes. 

11063.  You  could  hear  what  be  said  distinctly  ?— Yes,  I could  distinctly  hear; 
the  lane  is  very  narrow. 

11064.  It  is  a narrow  lane? — A very  narrow  lane. 

11065.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Isidore  Burke?— He  was  pointed  out  to  me. 

11066.  Did  you  see  a young  gentleman? — His  son. 

0.53 — Sees.  2.  3C  n 067.  He 
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11067.  He  was  pointed  out  ?— Yes  ; I saw  him  come  up  to  Father  Peter  with 
a pistol  in  his  hand ; I cannot  say  whether  it  was  loaded  or  nut,  but  I can  swear 
that  it  was  capped,' and  he  said  that  he  would  either  give  him  the  contents,  or 
drive  the  contents  through  him.  , . TT  , 

11068.  Where  was  Mr.  Conway  at  that  time  ! — He  was  down  the  lane. 

11069.  Was  he  arguing  with  him  ? — No,  he  was  talking  to  some  other  people 

at  that  time.  . TXn  „ , 

11070.  Did  you  see  an  officer  there  at  that  time  ?— What  officer  ? 

11071.  The  officer  of  dragoons? — I did. 

11072.  Was  he  there  at  the  time  this  argument  was  going  on  ? — He  might  or 
might  not. 

11073.  But  do  you  know  that?  — 1 do  not. 

11074.  Were  you  there  when  Mr.  Arabin  took  the  pistol  from  him?— I was; 
Father  Peter  said  he  would  lodge  an  information  against  him  for  presenting 

^075.  Was  that  at  the  time  of  this  conversation  ?— Yes  ; Mr.  Arabin  came  up. 
and  took  one  pistol  from  him  ; some  person  came  up  and  said  he  had  another, 
that  he  thought  he  had  another ; he  had  a satchel,  o.r  something,  slung  round  his 
neck,  and  Mr.  Arabin  took  them  both  from  him  ; he  said,  “ I hope  you  are  satis- 
fied with  those  in  my  possession;  you  are  safe  with  them  in  my  possession.” 
11076.  You  saw  the  freeholders  come  up  to  the  gate? — I did. 

11077.  Was  Monaghan’s  gate  closed  at  this  time? — No;  there  were  some  of 
their  cars  in,  and  some  of  the  freeholders  in,  and  more  of  them  outside. 

11078.  At  the  time  you  came? — Oh  yes,  there  was,  in  and  out. 

11079.  At  the  time  you  came,  was  the  gate  of  Monaghan  s hotel  open  r Yes. 
1 1080.  Monaghan’s  yard? — Yes. 

11081.  Then  I understand  you  to  say,  that  at  the  time  you  came  into  the  lane 
Monaghan’s  gate  was  open  1 — It  was. 

1 1082.  And  the  cars  were  going  in? — Yes  ; there  was  a great  number  of  them 
in  the  lane  too  at  the  time ; there  was  a few  of  them  in,  very  few  of  them  in ; the 
greater  part  of  them  were  outside  ; they  were  all  down  the  lane. 


11083.  Down  below? — Yes. 

11084.  Did  it  take  some  time  to  get  into  the  yard? — It  did;  1 did  not  see 
them  all  in. 

11085.  Until  you  went  away  ? — No.  _ . 

1 1 086.  Were  you  in  the  street  after  that,  during  the  day  I was  occasionally. 

] ,087.  What  was  the  state  of  the  town  then'!— I did  not  see  any  more  than 
shouting. 

11088.  Shouting? — Yes. 

1 1080.  Did  you  see  any  violence? — I did  not  see  any  violence. 

11090.  No  stones  thrown  ? — No. 

11091.  Committee .]  Were  you  still  in  the  lane  ? — No  ; I was  about  the  street  ; 
I was  in  the  street  some  time,  but  not  the  whole  time  ; I went  away  home ; it 
was  market  then.  , , , 

•11092.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Now,  on  the  Wednesday,  were  you  at  Lnlliers  noiei 
when  Mr.  Sharkie,  the  deputy  sheriff,  was  going  in? — I was. 

11093.  Did  you  spe  him  on  a car? — I did. 

11094.  Where  were  you  at  the  time  ?— 1 was  listening  to  Mr.  Moore  addressing 
the  public.  . , v 

1 1095.  When  he  came  up  were  there  many  people  outside?  Yes  ; an  y 
opened  the  way  to  let  him  pass  ; the  escort  and  himself. 

11096.  The  dragoons? — Yes. 

11097.  Had  he  anything  in  his  hand? — He  had  a book. 

■ 11098.  He  had  a book?— Yes;  I suppose  it  was  the  poll-book. 

11099.  Did  you  see  him  do  anything  with  it? — Yes  ; I saw  him  look  up  to 
Mr.  Moore  at  the  window,  and  do  that  ( shaking  his  hand),  and  shake  his  nea  , 

I thought,  with  contempt. 

11100.  Was  it  civilly  or  otherwise? — No  ; uncivilly,  I think. 

11101.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Sharkie  say  anything  then  ?— - No,  I did  not. 

11102.  How  far  were  you  from  Mr.  Sharkie  at  that  time  ? — I could  touch  t 
car  nearly.  11103.  You 
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11 103.  You  could  touch  the  car  almost? — Yes;  I was  standing  when  he  Mr. J. Fleming-. 
passed  by,  I was  on  the  tow  path.  

11104.  Then  he  was  on  your  side  of  the  car  ? — Yes  ; face  to  face.  8 July  1857. 

11105.  If  he  had  said  anything  you  could  have  heard  it? — He  might  have 
said  so. 

11106.  If  he  had  said  anything  you  might  have  heard  it? — Yes,  except  he 
spoke  very  low. 

11107.  Now,  was  there  a volley  of  stones  thrown  at  him  as  he  passed  by? — 

No ; there  was  not  a stone  thrown. 

11108.  Was  there  any  attempt  to  strike  him  with  a stick,  or  were  there  and 
sticks  flourished  r — No.  ■ 

11109.  The  people  opened  the  way  for  him  ? — Yes. 

11110.  Were  there  any  stones  thrown  down  the  street  after  him? — I saw  him 
down  as  far  as  near  the  old  barracks,  and  I saw  no  stones. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

mil.  Now,  what  did  it  occur  to  you  that  Mr.  Conway  was  doing  on  this 
wall ; is  he  often  on  a wall  in  that  way  ? — I do  not  know. 

11112.  Did  you  ever  see  him  before,  either  day  or  night,  in  that  position  on  a 
wall  ? — No. 

11113.  What  did  it  occur  to  you  he  wanted  in  that  position  on  the  wall;  what 
did  it  occur  to  you  he  was  doing  on  the  wall ; you  say  that  the  gates  of 
Monaghan’s  hotel  were  open,  and  he  was  going  in  ; I do  not  understand  what  he 
was  doing  there  1 — I do  not  know. 

11114.  Is  it  usual  to  see  Mr.  Conway  on  the  wall  there  on  Sunday  afternoon  r 
—No. 

11115.  Have  you  ever  seen  him  before  or  since  in  such  a position  on  the  wall? 
— No.  I never  saw  him  at  an  election  before. 

11116.  The  voters,  you  say,  were  going  into  the  yard? — Some  of  them  were 
standing  and  arguing  with  him. 

11117.  What  was  he  doing  ? — He  was  on  the  wall  speaking  to  them. 

1 in  8.  Did  you  hear  him  speak  in  Irish  ?— I do  not  understand  Irish. 

in  19.  Did  you  bear  him  speak  in  some  other  language  than  English?-— 

I cannot  say. 

1 1 120.  "Will  3rou  swear  that  ? — I cannot  say. 

11121.  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  speak  in  some  language  that  you  did 
not  understand  ?— He  might  have  spoke  in  Irish  before  I came  there.  I cannot 
understand  Irish.  ' , . . 

11122.  So  he  might  after  you  left ; will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  speak  in 
Irish  while  you  were  there  ?— To  the,  best  of  my  opinion,  he  did  not. 

11123.  Will  you  swear  positively  ?— To  the  best  of  my  opinion. 

11124.  Were" you  there  the  whole  time  he  was  on  the  wall  ? — No. 

11123.  Did  you  find  him  on  the  wall  when  you  went  down? — I did. 

11126.  What  he  may  have  said  before  you  came,  of  course  you  cannot  tell  1 — 
No. 

1 11127.  Did  you  leave  him  on  the  wall  ? — No. 

11128.  Where  did  he  go?— He  walked  down  and  got  into  the  lane. 

11129.  How  long  was  he  on  the  wall?— I suppose  five  or  ten  minutes. 

' 11130.  And  you  found  him  there? — Yes. 

11131.  Some  others  on  the  wall  with  him  ? — Yes. 

11132.  Was  he  addressing  the  freeholders  ?— He  was  saying  something  ; there 
was  a man  of  the  name  of  Burke,  and  him,  saying  something. 

11133.  He  was  arguing  with  Mr.  Burke? — Yes.  . . 

11134.  Did  you  know  that  these  were,  the  freeholders  of  Colonel  Higgins 
coming  in  : — I did.  . , , 

11135.  "Who  told  you  that  the  voters  were  coming  up  that  way  t i ao  not 

know  ; I am  a stranger  in  the  place ; I know  very  few  in  it;  I asked  the  strangers 
what  they  w ere,  and  they  told  me.  . ,.  , 

11136.  What  did  you  go  there  for?— I went  there  just  for  speculation  and 

amusement.  rp 
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Mr.  /.  Fkrnir.g.  1 ' 1 37-  To  see  these  voters  ? — I did  not  know  them  ; I knew  nothing  about 

them ; I knew  very  little  about  them,  and  very  little  I wanted  to  know. 

8 July  1857.  11138.  Now,  have  you  subscribed  to  the  Moore  indemnity  fund  ? — Yes  1 did 

11139.  How  much? — I think  two  shillings 

1 1 140.  That  will  not  last  long ; when  did  you  subscribe  that? — Last  Sunday 
11141.  At  the  chapel  ? — No;  last  Sunday  week. 

11142.  Where;  at  the  chapel? — Yes. 

11143.  Mr.  Conway’s  chapel  ? — The  parish  chapel,  Ballinrobe. 

11144.  Was  Mr.  Conway  there? — No. 

11145.  Who  was  the  priest? — There  was  no  priest  there. 

11146.  Who  did  you  pay  the  money  to? — To  Mr.  Monaghan. 

1 1 147.  Was  the  petition  read  out  from  the  altar  ? — What  petition  ? 

1 1148.  The  petition  of  Colonel  Higgins  to  the  House  of  Commons. No. 

1 1 149.  Have  you  not  heard  that  petition  read  out  from  the  altar  ? — No. 

1 1 150.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  ? — I do. 

11151.  Now,  was  any  address  made  about  the  subscription  at  the  chapel? 

I was  not  at  mass  last  Sunday. 

1 1 152.  But  the  Sunday  you  subscribed  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

11153.  Who  officiated  that  day  r — Father  Hardiman. 

11154.  Now,  you  were  a good  deal  about  with  Mr.  Conway  at  the  election? — 
No,  I had  not  time. 

11155.  Oh,  you  attended  to  your  own  business,  did  you  ? — Y es,  I did,  except 
on  Sunday. 

1 1156.  And  then  you  went  to  the  wall  ? — Yes. 

1 1 1 57.  Have  you  seen  Father  Conway  since  he  came  to  London  ? — No. 
11158.  You  have  not  seen  him  at  all? — No. 

11 159.  When  did  you  come  to  London? — Last  night. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

11160.  Now,  you  went  to  mass  before  you  went  up  to  the  meeting  ? — I did. 

1 1161.  Now,  one  word  only  with  reference  to  the  wall  ; from  the  shape  of  the 
wall,  could  Mr.  Conway  have  remained  on  it  unless  he  held  from  the  top  ? — Unless 
he  had  something  under  hie  feet. 

.111 62.  But  by  kneeling  upon  it  ? — No,  he  could  not. 

1 1163.  Did  you  see  the  other  people  that  were  looking  over  the  wall? — They 
were  sitting  one  leg  in  and  one  leg  out,  some  of  them  ; more  of  them  were  sitting 
with  two  legs  on. 

11164.  More' of  them  were  sitting  on  the  wall? — Yes. 

11165.  He  was  leaning? — He  was  leaning. 

11166.  Now,  during  the  time  that  you  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  was  he  quite 
quiet? — He  was  ; I heard  him  ask  the  mob  at  different  times,  for  God’s  sake,  to 
be  quiet ; and  any  one  that  would  be  otherwise,  and  would  put  themselves  in  the 
power  of  the  law,  would  be  his  enemies,  not  his  friends. 

11167.  What  was  his  manner  when  he  was  addressing  the  people ; was  he  very 
violent  ? — Well,  he  seemed  excited. 

1 1168.  Committee.']  The  learned  Counsel  asked  you  just  now  whether,  in  the 
remarks  made  by  Mr.  Conway  in  the  chapel,  you  heard  him  say,  “ But  believe 
me,  the  curse  of  God  will  follow  every  man  that  gives  his  support  to  him you 
said  that  you  did  not  hear  those  words  ? — I did  not. 

11169.  Did  you  hear  any  words  at  all  like  “The  curse  of  God  will  fall  upon 
anybody,”  or  “ will  not  fall”? — No. 

11170.  You  did  not  hear  those  words  at  all? — No;  if  they  were  said,  I did 
not  hear  them. 

11171.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  heard  them  if  they  were  addressed  ? 
Yes. 

1 1 172.  Did  you  pay  great  attention? — I think  I paid  proper  attention. 

11173.  You  never  heard  the  words,  “ The  curse  of  God,”  used  in  any  sense 
whatever  ? — I did  not.  , 

1,174.  D'd 
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11174-  Did  you  make  any  note  of  what  you  had  heard? — I did  not;  I least 
■expected  I would  be  called  here,  up  to  the  day  that  I was  called  here. 


Mr.  Patrick  Feargus,  called  in,  sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake,  as  follows : 

11175.  YOU  are  a shopkeeper,  living  at  Ballinrobe,  I believe? — Yes. 

11176.  You  say  that  you  live  at  Ballinrobe? — Yes. 

11177.  I believe  you  are  a shopkeeper  there  ? — Yes. 

11178.  Were  you  living  there  during  the  last  election  ? — I was. 

11179.  Were  you,  at  any  time  before  the  election,  canvassed  by  Mr.  Griffin  ? — 
Never. 

11180.  Did  you  ever  promise  him  your  vote  ?— Never. 

11181.  Had  you  at  first  intended  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

11182.  Before  the  election,  did  Father  Conway  call  upon  you  ? — It  was. 

11183.  Was  Father  Conway  a personal  friend  of  yours? — He  was. 

11184.  I believe  you  are  very  intimately  acquainted  with  him? — Yes. 

11185.  He  was  godfather  to  one  of  your  children,  I believe  ? — He  was. 

11186.  Did  he  canvass  you  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer? — 
He  did. 

11187.  Did  you  promise  him  to  vote  for  them? — I did. 

11188.  Did  you  vote  for  them? — I did. 

11189.  Was  there  any  threat  or  intimidation  whatever  held  out  to  you  by 
Father  Conway  to  induce  you  to  do  so  ? — No,  there  was  no  intimidation  ; but 
he  came  to  my  place  on  Sunday,  and  there  were  some  people  came  with  him  to 
my  door.  After  mass  on  a Sunday  the  streets  are  very  much  crowded  with 
people.  He  told  them  I was  in  favour  of  voting  for  Colonel  Higgins ; be  said, 
“ Come  up,  and  see  if  he  intends  doing  so.”  While  he  was  knocking  at  the 
door  to  come  in,  a great  many  others  collected,  and  waited  till  he  went  out,  and 
when  he  went  out  into  the  street,  he  said  I was  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and 
Mr.  Palmer. 

11190.  Had  you  promised  to  do  so? — Yes ; but  up  to  that  time  I promised 
to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins ; it  was  generally  understood  that  I was  to  vote  for 
Colonel  Higgins. 

11191.  Did  you  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer  on  account  of  any  inti- 
midation whatever  ? — No ; it  was  a great  principle  or  personal  respect  for  Mr. 
Conway  which  induced  me  to  change  my  mind,  and  not  from  any  intimidation  or 
any  other  cause. 

11192.  Did  you  te.il  Mr.  Griffin  that  you  had  been  obliged  to  vote  for  Mr. 
Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  because  you  dreaded  interference  with  your  trade? — 
Mr.  Griffin  called  on  me. 

11193.  Did  you  say  that  to  him? — I used  the  word,  but  it  was  not  the  word  I 
ought  to  have  used. 

11194.  Did  you  say  that  you  dreaded  interference  with  your  trade? — I did 
not ; if  vou  divide  that  word,  I will  answer  it. 

11195.  Divide  it,  tbeD?— Mr.  Griffin  said Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Jennings, 

the  deputy  sheriff,  called  on  me  on  Sunday.  He  asked  me  if  it  was  true  that  Father 
Conway  brought  the  mob  of  people  about  my  door,  and  he  remarked,  that  it  was 
very  unfair.  He  asked  me  if  I would  promise  Mr.  Couway  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Palmer.  I said,  “ Yes.”  I can  scarcely  recollect,  but  I know  I used 
the  words  “I  was  obliged.”  Then  Mr.  Griffin  remarked,  “ I suppose  that  will 
injure  your  trade.”  I know  I made  no  reply  to  what  he  said,  but  I know  that 
that  was  so. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  James. 

11106  Did  you  not  say,  “It  was  quite  true  that  you  had  been  obliged,  for 
your  own  protection,  to  promise  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  and  to  promise  not  to 
vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  that  you  did  so  with  extreme  regret?— 1 never 
said  so  ; I never  spid  that  it  was  “ for  my  own  protection.  * I know  I used  the 
words,  that  I was  “ obliged  to  alter  my  mind." 

11197.  “ And  obliged  to  promise  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  and  to  promise  not  to 
0.53— Sess.  2.  3 c 3 vote 
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vote  for  Colonel  Higgins.”  Did  you  say  that  ' That  is  liow  I said  it.  I know 

I said  that  word,  “ I was  obliged  to  alter  my  mind.” 

1 1 1 u8.  Omitting  the  words,  “ for  your  own  protection ; I will  leave  that  out. 
Did  you  say  this,  “ That  it  was  quite  true  that  you  had  been  obliged  to  promise 
to  vote  for  Mr  Moore,  and  to  promise  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ; and  that 
you  did  so  with  extreme  regret.”  Did  you  say  that?— I think  I did. 

11199.  What  did  you  mean  by  that? — Because  I intended  to  vote  for  Colonel 
Hioo-ins  and  having  said  so  repeatedly,  and  its  being  known  I intended  to  do  so ; 
that  was  the  very  reason. 

11200.  What  did  you  mean  by  the  word  obliged  t — it  simply  dropped  from 
me ; it  was  not  the  word  that  I ought  to  have  used. 

11201.  What  word  ought  you  to  have  used  instead  of  that  ? — Because  “ obliged” 

means  I was  induced. 

1 1 202.  What  word  ought  you  to  have  used  instead  ot  obliged  : — Induced, 
not  “ obliged.” 

1 1203. "But  did  you  use  the  word  to  Mr.  Griffin,  “ obliged  * ?— I did. 

11204.  Now,  what  time  on  the  Sunday  did  Mr.  Conway  come  to  you?— I 
rather  think  it  was  between  one  and  two  o’clock. 

11205.  Do  you  know  Mr.  Henry  Blake,  of  Spring  Vale?— 1 do. 

11206.  Now  attend.  Did  you  tell  him  that  Father  Conway  came  to  you,  that 
he  had  with  him  a dozen  or  two  of  the  mob  about  your  house  on  Sunday.  Did 
you  tell  Mr.  Blake  that? — X have  no  recollection  of  it,  but  I know  I had  some 
conversation  with  him  a few  days  after. 

11207.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Blake  that  Father  Conway  came  to  your  house  with  a 
dozen  or  two  of  the  mob,  and  that  they  remained  about  your  house?— I may 
have  done  so,  but  I have  no  recollection  of  the  words  I used. 

1 1 208.  What  time  on  Sunday  did  Father  Conway  come  to  you  ?— I think, 
between  one  and  two  o’clock. 

1 1 209.  Was  that  Sunday,  the  5th  ? — It  was  a week  before  the  election. 

11210.  Is  your  house  on  the  way  to  the  Neale  road,  out  of  Ballinrobe? — No. 

11211.  Is  it  in  the  town  ? — Yes.  , T 

11212.  Where  were  you  when  he  came  in;  what  part  ot  the  house . I was 
leaving  my  ora  bouse,  and  going  up  to  the  reading-room  ; I saw  Father  Conway 
coming  up  the  street. 

11213.  Was  he  coming  up  the  street  with  a mob?— Some  people  were  coming 


with  him. 

11214.  Was  he  on  horseback? — Yes. 

11215,  How  many  people  were  following  him?— I cannot  say  ; there  were  a 
great  many  of  them  after  prayers,  and  they  were  all  coming  along  as  they  doatter 
prayers ; the  streets  were  crowded  with  them. 

1 1216.  Was  this  after  chapel? — Yes. 

11217.  Did  you  hear  the  speech  at  G eldy’s  hotel  ? — I was  there,  but  1 could  not 

recollect  it.  ‘ . , , , 

11218.  Was  it  after  chapel;  the  time  of  your  being  at  Geldy  s hotel . in 
was  not  that  Sunday.  ^ . tL 

11219.  1 thought  it  was  the  Sunday  before  the  polling?— No;  it  was  1 
Sunday  before. 

1 1220.  The  Sunday  before  the  nomination? — Yes.  . . , 

11221.  Did  you  tell  Mr.  Blake  that  it  was  true  that  you  had  promised  Colo 
Higo-ins  your  vote,  but  that  Father  Conway  came  with  a mob  of  people,  an  t a 
you*had  promised  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  r — 1 never  s 

I “ promised,”  because  I could  not.  w , Pontfl;n 

1222.  But  that  you  were  “ induced”  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  bap 


Palmer? — I do  not  know  that  I said  so  to  Mr.  Blake. 


/ to  Mr. 


Blake  that  you  had  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  that  Mr.  b / 
came  with  a mob  of  people  to  your  house,  after  mass  on  a Sunday,  and  tna  y 
then  promised  him  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  ?— No. 

11224.  What  did  you  say  to  Mr.  Blake  about  it;  you  deny  that  . 1 J 
that  I said  “I  promised.” 

11225.  That  you  were  “induced  did  you  say  that?— Yes. 


11226.  That  was  it? — Yes. 


11227.  Did  you  say  that  you  bad  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,^ 
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that  Father  Conway  came  with  a mob  of  people,  after  mass  on  Sunday,  and  that 
you  were  induced  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mrt  Palmer  ? — No. 

11228.  Then,  what  did  you  say? — I never  said  to  him  that  I had  promised  to 
vote  for  them. 

11229.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — That  I had  intended. 

11230.  That  Father  Conway  came  with  a mob  of  people,  after  mass,  to  your 
house,  on  a Sunday,  and  that  you  were  induced  to  vole  Moore  and  Palmer  ? — Yes; 

I might  have  said  that. 

11231.  Is  that  true  r — I believe  it  is. 

11232.  Then,  you  had  intended  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes,  I had. 

1 1 233.  And  Father  Conway  came  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

1 1234.  With  a mob  of  people;  and  that  then  you  were  induced  to  vote  Moore 
and  Palmer  ? — Yes ; but  it  was  from  the  great  personal  respect  I had  for  Father 
Conway,  and  not  from  the  intimidation  of  the  mob. 

11235.  Repeat  your  answer,  will  you? — That  is  what  induced  me  to  alter  my 
mind  and  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  not  from  any  intimidation  of  the  mob, 
or  from  any  injury  to  my  trade,  or  anything  else. 

11236.  When  Father  Conway  asked  you,  what  did  he  say  to  you  that  Sunday- 
before  the  nomination  ? — He  said  he  thought  I was  wrong  in  going  against  my 
priest  and  bishop,  and  also  that  the  principal  part  of  all  those  gentlemen  support- 
ing Colonel  Higgins  were  people  who  had  great  personal  interest  in  it,  and  that 
I had  none  ; and  he  thought  1 had  a right  to  go  with  the  people  that  I was 
getting  my  living  by,  and  not  going  against  them. 

11237.  Did  you  tell  him  that  you  intended  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins?—- 
Yes. 

11238.  He  first  used  the  words  “ wrong  in  going  against  your  priests  and 
bishop”  ? — I cannot  remember  it  was  the  first;  I know  he  used  it. 

11239.  He  said  that  you  were  wrong  in  goiog  against  your  priests  and  bishop  ? 
—Yes. 

11240.  What  bishop? — Dr.  M'Hale. 

11241.  And  your  priests  ? — Yes. 

11242.  That  he  said  to  you  ? — Yes. 

11243.  What  did  you  tell  him  ? — What  did  I tell  Father  Conway  ? 

11244.  Yes  ; what  did  you  say  to  him  ? — I told  him  I thought  I had  a right  to 
vote  for  Colonel  Higgins ; Colonel  Higgins  being  a Westport  man,  and  that  I 
was  under  compliment  to  his  father ; that  he  was  dealing  at  my  place,  and  I had 
a right  to  vote  for  him. 

11245.  What  did  Mr.  Conway  say  to  that?— I cannot  recollect  exactly  what 
he  said.  . _r 

11246.  Did  he  ever  put  it  on  his  personal  respect?  did  he  ever  say,  ‘Vote  out 
of  personal  respect  for  me  ”? — He  did  not  say  “ personal  respect;  he  said.  You 
knowhow  you  are  connected  with  me.”  I felt  I was  under  compliment  to  him  lor 
some  time  back,  and  I thought  I should  be  ungrateful  if  I did  not  comply  with  his 
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request.  . . t , 

11247.  Did  he  not  put  it  first  to  you,  that  you  were  going  against  your  bishop 
and  priests  ?— He  put  that  to  me  during  some  time  of  his  conversation  Kith  me. 

11248.  Did  he  put  it  strongly  to  you,  that  you  were  going  against  your  bishop 
and  priests  ? — He  did. 

11249.  You  are  a Roman-catholic,  of  course?— xes. 

11250.  A constant  attendant  at  his  chapel  r Yes.  _ 

11251.  How  many  people  when  he  came  to  your  house  were  outside  r-I  never 
looked  out  to  see  till  he  was  going  out. 

11252.  How  many  did  you  then  see?-There  were  a great  many  in  tne  street 

fl2sTeHow  nianv  should  vou  say  ? — I could  hardly  say  how  many  ; but  there 
were  a great  many  people  on  the  street ; a great  many  more  than  came  with  him, 
because  the  street  was  all  full  at  the  time. 

11254.  When  you  looked  out,  how  many  people  were  outside  the  door:— 
Always  after  last  prayers  the  country  people  all  come  up  into  the  streets,  and 
remain  on  the  streets  for  a length  of  time ; and  my  place  being  near  the  corner  they 
remain  standing  there  perhaps  an  hour  or  two,  so  that  the  flags  were  all  lined 
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with  them  ; and  if  Mr.  Conway  went  out  I could  hardly  distinguish  or  no  those 
who  were  with  him  from  those  who  did  not  come  with  him,  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  1 cannot  form  any  idea  of  the  number  of  people  who  were  with  him. 

11255.  When  the  priest  went  out  did  you  hear  him  tell  the  people  outside  that 
he  had  seen  you,  and  that  you  were  going  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer?— 
He  did.  r 

11256.  Did  they  cheer  him? — Yes  ; he  went  down  among  the  people. 

11257.  He  announced  to  the  people,  after  he  had  seen  you,  that  you  were 
going  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer  ?— Yes. 

11258.  And  they  cheered  upon  that  ?—  Yes. 

11259.  Did  they  go  with  him  then  ? — A few  might  have  gone  with  him. 

11260.  Up  to  that  time,  had  you  not  intended  to  have  voted  for  Colonel  Hig- 
o-Jns  ? — I had  up  to  that  time. 

° 11261.  When  did  yon  come  over? — Last  night. 

11262.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Conway  since  you  came  over  ? — No,  I have  not. 

1 1 263.  Is  he  in  the  lobby  to-day  ? — I have  not  seen  him  at  all  to-day. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslalce. 

11264.  You  said  that  Father  Conway  is  a relative  of  yours  ? — He  said  so,  but 
I was  not  aware  that  he  was. 

11265.  He  is  what  you  call  an  Irish  cousin? — Yes. 

11266.  Have  vou  acknowledged  his  relationship  since  that  time? — I never 
made  the  slightest  acquaintance. 

11267.  Mr.  James.']  What  relation  did  he  say  you  were  to  him? — He  said  he 
was  a distant  relative  of  mine. 

11268.  Mr.  Karslalce.]  You  say  that  you  had  great  friendship  for  him? 
—Yes. 

11269.  You  "ere  on  intimate  terms  with  him  ? — Yes. 

11270.  Now,  was  there  a mob  outside  your  house  intimidating  in  any  way  at 
the  time  that  you  were  induced  to  promise  him  ? — No,  they  showed  no  appear- 
ance of  intimidation. 

11271.  You  say  that  the  streets  are  always  crowded  on  Sunday? — Yes,  after 
mass,  by  the  country  people. 

11272.  And  the  people  standing  about? — Yes,  on  the  flags. 

11273.  Were  there  a good  many  people  round  him  at  this  time? — Yes. 

11274.  Now,  was  it  in  consequence  of  any  intimidation  that  you  changed  your 
mind  and  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  ? — No. 

11275.  You  say  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  relatives  and  family  had  been  customers 
of  yours  at  the  shop  ? — Yes,  and  Captain  Higgins.  _ 

11276.  This  was  on  the  Sunday  before  the  nomination? — It  was. 

11277.  When  was  it  that  Mr.  Griffin  and  Mr.  Jennings  called  upon  your 
It  was  the  Monday  night  after  Father  Conway  called. 

11278.  The  next  day  ? — Yes.  . ? 

11279.  I ask  you  again,  had  Mr.  Griffin  ever  canvassed  you  up  to  that  time  . 
— He  never  asked  me  for  my  vote  at  all. 

[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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Jovis,  9°  die  Julii,  1857* 


THE  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over;  all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Thomas  M'Greal , Esq.,  m.d.,  was  called  in ; and,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake,  as  follows : 

11280.  I believe  you  are  a Doctor  of  Medicine,  practising  at  Castlebar? 

Yes.  . • • u 

11281.  I believe  you  are  a Roman-catholic,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
election  generally  ? — I am  a Roman-catholic. 

11282.  Did  you  take  an  active  part  in  the  last  election  ? — Yes. 

11283.  Do  you  remember  composing  a placard  which  has  been  read^here  ? 

Yes.  (A.  placard  was  ha)ided  to  the  Witness,  headed  “ People  of  Mayo.  ) 

11284.  Was  that  placard  composed  by  yourself? — Yes. 

11285.  Where  did  you  write  the  original  copy  of  that  placard  ? -In  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Cahill’s  room. 

11286.  Will  you  just  state  the  circumstances  under  which  you  happened  to 
be  in  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill’s  house  and  wrote  that  placard?  I happened  to  go 
into  Mr.  Cahill’s  room,  and  I found  Mr.  Sheridan  and  Mr.  Jordan,  and  the 
clergyman  of  the  town ; an  allusion  was  made,  I think  by  Mr.  Sheridan  or  Mr. 
Jordan,  I do  not  know  which,  to  the  bishop’s  resolution  which  had  just  come,  1 
believe,  from  Tuam. 

11287.  By  the  Committee .]  What  day  was  this?— I could  not  be  sure  of  the 
day;  I think  it  was  the  Monday  previous  to  the  nomination. 

11288.  Mr.  Karslake .]  It  was  previous  to  the  nomination  l— Yes. 

11289.  Some  days  ?-I  think  it  was  four  or  five  days  . 

11200.  You  say  vou  were  there,  and  you  heard  of  the  resolution  Yes  i 

heard  Mr.  Sheridan  "allude  to  this  resolution,  and  I said  it  would  be  a capital 

thing  to  write  a placard,  embodying  this  resolution,  and  get  1 Pu  -1  > 

went  over  to  a side-table  that  was  there,  and  I wrote  this  placard ; that  is  all 

I know  about  this  particular  resolution.  , t j:j  nnt 

11291.  An'd  put  in  the  resolution  of  the  bishop  at  the  end  of  tr-I  did  not 
do  that ; I only  wrote  this  placard,  and  Mr.  Shendan  took  this  placard,  and  he 
took  the  resolution  along  with  it,  and  got  it  printed. 

11292.  Was  that  a casual  meeting? — Quite  an  acciden  . 

H2Q-1  Was  that  the  first  you  heard  of  this  resolution  ?— -1  he  nrst. 

1129^  The  placard  was  printed;  had  you  at  that  time  had  any  commumca- 
tion  whatever  with  Mr.  Moore?— Oh,  none  whatever.  _ . . 

11295.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  the  resolution  of  the  bishop’s  in  manuscript. 

“nS*:  Was  it  fairly  written  or  interlined  5-1  did  not  remark  it  interlined  ; I 
do  not  recollect  it.  . , * 

11297.  M,w*.]  You 

taken  part  in  previous  elections  as  well . ' , ’ . , .. 

very  little  in  any  other  election  ; I voted  at  the  pnoi  e ec  ion.  Hio’ffins  • 

day  before  the  nomination  were  you  in  West,, ort*-I  was.  ^ 
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11300.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Curie}’  there  ? — I met  Mr.  Curley  there. 

11301.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Curley? — The  Rev.  Mr.  Curley. 

11302.  Had  you  known  him  for  some  time  before  ? — For  a long  time. 

11303.  I believe  he  was  for  nine  years  in  Castlebar  as  curate? — He  was  for 
a very  long  time.  ■ 

11304.  Was  he  very  active  during  the  famine? — He  was  indeed,  very  active. 

1 1 305.  Is  he  very  much  looked  up  to  ; much  respected  ? — Very  much  respected 
by  the  people  for  his  exertions  during  that  time. 

1 1 306.  Did  you  offer  him  at  Westport  a seat  upon  your  car? — I asked  him  if  he 
was  going  over  to  Castlebar,  and  he  said,  yes  ; and  I asked  him  if  he  would  take 
a seat  upon  my  car. 

31307.  In  going  into  Castlebar,  how  was  Mr.  Curley  employed? — Mr.  Curley 
was  reading  his  office. 

11308.  In  the  breviary  ?— In  the  breviary. 

11309.  By  the  Committee.']  On  the  road?— On  the  road;  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  he  was  all  the  time ; but  at  intervals  he  was. 

11310.  Were  you  sitting  on  the  same  side  of  the  car  together  ? — No  ; on  the 
opposite  side. 

11311.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  he  make  any  observations  to  you  ? — I was  speak- 
ing to  him.  and  in  fact  he  desired  me  not  to  interrupt  him. 

11312.  When  you  got  into  Castlebar,  did  you  find  any  crowd  there? — A great 
crowd. 

11313.  Where  was  the  crowd? — Opposite  Colonel  Higgins's  committee-room. 
11314.  What  was  the  demeanor  of  this  crowd  of  people  towards  yourself  as 
you  came  in? — They  were  shouting;  very  violent  ; indeed  they  were' a very 
violent  mob  of  people  shouting. 

11315.  By  the  Committee.]  Shouting  at  you,  do  you  mean  ? — No,  I am  speak- 
ing now  of  their  appearance  when  we  saw  them. 

11316.  Did  they  make  any  demonstration  against  you? — As  we  passed  by 
them  they  rose  a sort  of  groan  as  we  passed  by. 

11317.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Groaned  at  you  as  you  passed  ? — Yes. 

11318.  Did  you  go  to  your  house  ? — Yes. 

1 1319.  And  Mr.  Curley  with  you  ? — Yes. 

11320.  Did  you  receive  some  information  about  the  mob  after  you  got  to  your 
house  ? — We  were  told  at  the  time  that  the  mob  had  been  committing  outrages 
upon  the  people  in  the  town,  and  that  they  were  paid  to  do  so. 

11321.  Is  your  house  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

11322.  Upon  that  did  Mr.  Curley  ask  you  to  allow  him  to  do  anything? — Mr. 
Curley  left  me  when  we  arrived  at  my  house,  and  then  in  a few  minutes  afterwards 
he  came  in  ; he  passed  through  my  room,  a parlour  down  stairs,  and  he  said, 
<eI  must  stop  this;  will  you  allow  me  to  go  up  stairs  to  speak  to  the  people. 

I must  put  an  end  to  this.” 

11323.  Did  you  allow  him  to  go  to  your  drawing-room  ? — Yes. 

11324.  Was  that  open  to  the  street? — On  the  street. 

11325.  Did  Mr.  Curley  go  there  and  address  the  people? — He  did. 

11326.  What  was  the  tenor  of  his  address  to  the  people  from  your  drawing- 
room?— He  begged  the  people  to  keep  quiet;  he  said  that  the  Higgins  party 
wanted  only  the  opportunity  to  entrap  the  people  and  then  afterwards  to  get 
them  put  into  gaol ; he  said  he  knew  the  game  they  were  playing  well,  but  that  it 
was  all  up  with  Colonel  Higgins  in  the  county  ; that  he  himself  had  worked  for 
him  night  and  day  to  return  him,  aud  he  would  now  do  the  same  to  put  him  out, 
as  he  had  broken  the  pledges  upon  the  faith  of  which  he  had  been  returned,  and 
deceived  the  people  ; he  said  that  he  had  done  more  for  the  people  of  CastleDar 
than  either  Mr.  Moore  or  Colonel  Higgins,  and  he  asked  them,  as  a particular 
request,  that  they  would  be  advised  by  him,  and  that  advice  he  gave  was,  that  they 
should  give  110  provocation  to  the  opposite  side  ; that  was  only  what  they  wanted; 
he  asked  them  to  go  home  peaceably  and  quietly.  I mention  that  particularly. 

31327.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  ask  him  on  his  way  through  your  room 
what  he  meant  by  putting  a stop  to  all  that? — Oh  no  ; I knew  what  he  meant. 

11328.  Mr.  Karslake.]  That  was  the  speech  he  made  to  the  people  t That 
was  the  substance. 


11329.  W ere  there  a good  many  people  outside  listening  to  it? — Yes. 

1 1330.  What  effect  did  it  have? — The  people  went  away  aud  dispersed  imme- 
diately. 


H331- 


Did 
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11331.  Did  you  see  him  at  all  leading  any  mob  of  people? — No ; not  at  all.  5 
11332.  You  say  he  had  his  breviary  with  him  ; is  it  customary  for  priests  in 
that  country  to  carry  their  breviaries  with  them  ? — It  is  always  the  custom. 

11333.  And  it  is  in  the  breviary  that  they  read  the  offices  they  are  appointed 
to  read  to  the  people  to  themselves  ? — Yes  ; and  they  frequently  read  them  when 
they  are  travelling  on  the  cars  ; they  are  obliged  to  do  so. 

11334.  Were  you  at  the  nomination  ? — 1 was. 

11335.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Curley  there? — He  was  sitting  next  to  me. 

11336.  Where  did  you  sit? — I sat  under  the  bench  that  was  occupied  by 
Colonel  Higgins  and  his  friends. 

11337.  And  Mr.  Curley  sat  by  you  under  that  bench  in  tbe  court-house  ? — Yes. 
11338.  Did  you  see  him  on  the  table  at  all  in  the  course  of  that  day? — 

I did. 

11339.  What  did  he  do  when  he  got  on  the  table? — He  got  on  the  table 
several  times  to  obtain  a bearing  for  Dean  Burke,  and  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell, 
and  Captain  Brabazon.  , 

11340.  Those  were  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

11341.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  he  hold  any  particular  appointment  there  that 
justified  him  in  appealing  to  those  who  were  assembled  there  ? — No ; but  that  he 
would  be  likely  to  have  more  influence  with  the  lower  class  of  people  that  were 
shouting,  and  preventing  the  people  from  being  heard. 

11342.  Mr.  Karslake.~\  When  the  lower  class  of  people  shouted  and  prevented 
the  speakers  being  heard,  did  he  beg  for  a hearing  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  party  ? 
—He  did  indeed,  several  times. 

11343.  Did  he  obtain  it?— He  did,  but  then  the  clamour  went  on  afterwards. 
11344.  They  were  heard,  I believe,  at  last,  because  we  see  their  speeches  in  the 
paper  ? — Yes,  they  were  heard. 

11345.  They  were  heard? — Yes;  they  took  good  care  to  be  heard. 

11346.  Did  you  see  Father  Curley  upon  that  occasion  doing  anything  at  all 
improper  or  violent  in  the  court-house  ? — Indeed  I did  not ; lie  could  not  have 
done  so. 

11347.  Did  you  see  him,  what  has  been  called  here,  fugleing  the  people; 
leading  them  on  10  shout  ? — I have  stated  what  he  did  ; he  stood  upon  the  table 
and  his  object  entirely  was  to  quiet  the  people  ; he  did  no  such  thing  as  you  call 
fugleing  or  anything  of  the  sort,  in  my  opinion. 

11348.  You  saw  him  all  the  time? — I was  next  to  him. 

11349.  According  to  your  opinion,  whenever  he  did  interfere,  was  it  in  favour 
of  Colonel  Higgins’!  party,  to  obtain  them  a hearing  ? — He  did ; I dare  say  he 
also  cheered  for  Mr.  Moore’s  party  no  doubt. 

11350.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Sharkie  at  the  nomination? — I did. 

11351.  Had  you  known  him  before? — Never. 

11352.  Did  his  conduct  attract  your  attention  at  all?— Very  much  indeed. 
11353.  Where  was  he?— He  was  on  the  bench  behind  the  candidate. 

11354.  Behind  the  candidate,  Colonel  Higgins  r — Yes. 

11355.  You  say  that  his  conduct  attracted  your  attention;  in  what  wayr 
From  his  disgraceful  and  disreputable  conduct. 

11356.  What  was  it?— He  was  exceedingly  violent  in  action  and  in  manner ; 
he  was  calling  the  people  liars ; saying,  “ This  is  a lie ; and  “ That  is  a lie ; he 
said  so  to  Mr.  Conwav.  . _ir 

11357.  Did  he  say  this  out  loud  so  that  everybody  could  hear  him  .'—We 
heard  him  underneath. 

11358.  Did  he  attract  your  particular  attention  by  his  manner  upon  that 
occasion?— Indeed  he  did  so.  . , 

11359.  You  were  in  the  town  during  the  election;  first  of  all, did  the  nomina- 
tion pass  off  quietly  ? — Oh  yes.  _ 

11360.  No  violence  ?— No,  I saw  no  violence  at  all  except  the  mob  the  farst 
night. 

11361.  That  was  the  day  before  the  nomination? — That  was  the  day  before  the 
nomination.  « 

11362.  During  the  election  at  Castlebar,  what  was  the  state  01  the  town. 
Exceedingly  quiet ; I never  saw  anything  equal  to  it. 

11363.  You  have  seen  numerous  elections,  have  you  not? — Every  election  that 


ocurred  since  1847. 
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11364.  You  say  this  was  an  exceedingly  quiet  election  r — The  quietest  I ever 
saw  ; so  everybody  concurred. 

Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

11365.  Father  Curley  is  a friend  of  yours  ? — He  is  an  acquaintance  of  mine. 

11366.  More  than  that.? — Do  you  mean  a relative  ? 

1 1 367.  No. — He  is  a friend  of  mine,  certainly. 

1 1368.  You  walked  down  to  the  committee-room  together? — Which  committee- 
room  ? 

11369.  This  morning? — No. 

11370.  Yesterday? — No. 

11371.  Do  you  mean,  upon  your  oath,  to  say,  that  you  were  not  walking 
down  to  this  committee-room  ? — I did  not  say  anything  of  the  kind. 

11372.  What  do  you  say  ? — You  asked  if  I walked  down  to  the  committee- 
room;  if  you  ask  me  if  I walked  with  him,  I did. 

11373.  You  thought  it  was  walking  up-stairs  to  the  Committee-room;  I mean 
walking  down  here  to  this  place  ? — I was  walking  with  Mr.  Curley,  if  that  is  what 
you  want  me  to  say. 

11374.  Yesterday  morning? — Yesterday  afternoon. 

11375.  Did  he  come  at  half-past  10  o’clock  to  Parliament-street? — He  called 
upon  me  at  rny  lodging. 

11376.  Why  did  you  say  three  o’clock  ? — I said  no  such  thing. 

11377.  You  say  he  called  upon  you? — He  called  upon  me,  and  we  walked 
then. 

11378.  Did  you  walk  this  morning? — No. 

11379.  You  did  not  see  him  this  morning? — No. 

11380.  When  did  you  last  see  Mr.  Curley? — Yesterday. 

11381.  At  what  time  ? — Yesterday,  I think,  about  four  or  five  o’clock. 

11382.  You  were  a check  clerk,  were  you  not,  or  inspector,  at  Castlebar? — I 
was  not. 

11383.  What  was  it? — I was  acting  as  Mr.  Moore’s  friend  in  the  booth. 

1 1384.  Were  you  not  checking  the  votes  there  ? — No. 

11385.  Not  at  all  ? — I had  a book  of  my  own  noting  down  the  voters  ; making 
a memorandum  of  the' voters. 

11386.  You  know  what  a check  clerk  is;  you  were  there  checking  the  voters 
for  Mr.  Moore  ? — I told  you  what  I did. 

11387.  You  were  checking  the  voters  for  Mi'.  Moore  ? — No,  I was  not ; I was 
noting  them  down  for  myself. 

11388.  Was  not  that  in  Mr.  Moore’s  interest  ?- — I was  acting  there  in  support 
of  Mr.  Moore. 

11389.  Do  you  know  a person  of  the  name  of  Hanley? — Is  that  the  witness 
that  is  here : 

11390.  I will  come  to  that  by-and-by ; I would  rather  go  to  something  else, 
just  to  take  things  in  their  order ; what  day  was  it  you  issued  the  placard  ? — I did 
notissue  it,  I wrote  it. 

11391.  You  wrote  it? — Yes. 

1 1392.  You  wrote  it  out,  and  saw  it  sent  to  the  press ; you  wrote  it  forthe  press? 
— I did  not.  I wrote  it  for  the  press,  but  I did  not  see  it  sent  to  the  press. 

1 1393-  I thought  you  told  us  it  was  put  together  by  another  gentleman,  and 
sent  off  to  the  press  ; that  is  what  I call  issuing  ? — I wrote  it  for  the  press. 

11 394-  What  day  was  that? — I think  it  was  Monday;  I will  not  be  sure. 

11-395.  What  Monday  ; the  day  of  the  poll ; or  the  Monday  before  the  nomi- 
nation ? — It  was  four  or  five  days  previous  to  the  nomination  ; it  was  Monday, 
and  the  nomination  was  on  Friday.  , 

11396.  You  say  you  met  by  mere  accident  in  Mr.  Cahill’s  house? — It  was 
quite  an  accidental  circumstance  my  going  into  there  that  night. 

1 1 397.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  Mr.  Cahill’s  house  ?— Not  latterly, 
I think. 

11398.  Were  you  in  the  habit  of  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  at 
Mr.  Cahill’s  house  ? — No,  I was  not. 

11309.  Had  you  ever  been  there  before  that  night? — At  Mr.  Cahill’s  house? 

, 11400.  Yes. 
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11400.  Yes. — Well,  my  memory  does  not  serve  me.  I may  have  been  there  : 
■once  before. 

11401.  Will  you  swear  you  had  not  been? — I will  not  swear. 

11402.  Will  you  swear  that  you  had  not  met  more  than  once  before? — Once 
before  ? 

11403.  Yes. — No  I will  not ; it  was  quite  an  accidental  thing  for  me  to  go 
there  at  any  time ; I was  not  there  by  appointment. 

11404.  We  have  heard  of  a meeting  not  being  a meeting,  because  there  was  no 
requisition,  and  this  was  not  a meeting,  I suppose,  because  there  was  not  an  ap- 
pointment ? — There  was  no  appointment. 

11405.  But  did  you  always  happen  to  meet  by  accident  at  Mr.  Cahill’s  house? 

— Not  always,  certainly  ; not  more  than  twice  or  three  times,  if  it  was  three  times. 

11406.  That  was  by  accident,  this  twice  or  three  times? — It  was  quite  an  acci- 
dental circumstance  my  going  into  there.  I dare  say  I might  have  gone  in  six 
times  there,  and  not  meet  Mr.  Cahill  at  home;  I only  met  him  there  three  or 
four  times. 

11407.  You  met  Mr.  Cahill  there  three  or  four  times  ? — Yes. 

11408.  And  you  met  the.  other  gentlemen  six  times? — No,  it  is  not  anything  of 
■the  kind  ; it  is  quite  unnecessary  for  you  to  put  into  my  mouth  things  I do  not 
say  ; excuse  me  for  saying  I think  it  is  very  unfair,  when  you  press  me  about 
meeting  at  Mr.  Cahill’s ; I say  I will  undertake  to  swear  I did  not  meet  Mr. 
Cahill,  and  any  other  gentlemen  in  his  room,  more  than  three  times,  but  I never 
went  there  by  appointment  at  all. 

11409.  Whom  did  you  meet  at  Mr.  Cahill's  those  three  or  four  times? — I 
•cannot  tell  you  now. 

11410.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Green? — I dare  say  I did. 

11411.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — -Well,  I cannot  say  now  ; he  might  have 
been  there  or  not. 

11412.  Did  you  meet  Mr.  Jordan  there? — Mr.  Jordan  was  there  that  one 
night  only. 

11413.  Any  other  gentlemen,  friends  of  Mr.  Moore’s? — No,  I do  not  recol- 
lect ; I think  it  was  the  clergy  of  the  town  that  were  there,  and  perhaps  Mr. 
•Sheridan. 

11414.  Just  tell  me  how  many  clergy  of  the  town? — Mr.  Cahill,  and  Mr. 
Hosty,  and  Mr.  Green,  those  were  the  only  ones. 

11415.  Mr.  Hosty,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Sheridan? — Mr.  Sheridan  might 
have  been  there. 

11416.  Where  did  you  first  see  the  resolution  ? — In  the  room. 

11417.  In  Mr.  Cahill’s  room? — Yes. 

11418.  Was  it  in  manuscript? — It  was. 

11419.  In  whose  handwriting? — I think  it  was  Dr.  M'Hale’s  ; I never  saw  him 
write,  but  I think  it  was  his  handwriting. 

11420.  And  then  I understand  you  that  you  wrote  the  placard  ?— I did. 

11421.  And  the  resolution  was  taken,  as  it  was,  out  to  the  printer’s?— I do 
not  know  what  they  did  with  the  resolution. 

11422.  You  say  you  saw  some  one  append  the  resolution? — I did  not  say 
anything  of  the  kind. 

11423.  What  did  you  say? — I said  I wrote  the  placard. 

1 1424.  Did  you  say  nothing  about  the  resolution  t — I saw  the  resolution 
there.  . . 

1 1425.  Did  you  not  say  you  saw  the  resolution  put  to  the  placard  . I say  it 
was  taken  away  ; I suppose  they  took  it  to  publish. 

11426.  Did  you  not  say  the  very  person  who  took  it  was  Mr.  Sheridan  ; did 
you  not  say  that  Mr.  Sheridan  took  the  resolution,  and  put  it  to  the  placard,  and 
sent  it  away  to  the  printer’s  ? — I did  not  say  that,  but  I dare  say  he  did. 

1 1427.  Have  you  the  least  doubt  that  he  did  i — I have  no  doubt. 

11428.  There  was  not  a man  there  that  would  presume  to  alter  the  Arch- 
bishop’s resolution  that  was  in  his  own  handwriting,  was  there  1 — I cannot  say  as 
to  that ; I would  not  do  it. 

11429.  Nor  you  did  not  see  any  one  do  it  ? — No. 

11430.  Before  we  go  to  other  places,  on  what„day  did  Mr.  Moore  come  into 
the  town  upon  his  canvass  first  ? — Upon  my  word,  I cannot  tell ; I cannot  tell 
you. 

o»53— Sess.2.  3^3  11431-  You 
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11431.  You  know  about  the  time? — A few  days  before  the  nomination;  I 
think  the  second  day ; I think  it  was  two  days  before  the  nomination  ; two  or 
three  days. 

11432.  Was  not  it  the  Monday  before  the  nomination  ? — Perhaps  it  was;  yes, 

I think  it  was  the  Monday. 

11433.  Upon  Monday  the  30th  of  March  did  he  not  come  into  the  town  upon 
his  canvass  ? — Very  well ; I suppose  so. 

11434.  Did  he  ? — He  came  in  a few  days  before  ; I believe  it  was  the  Mon- 
day. I had  something  else  to  do  besides  fixing  dates  at  the  election. 

11435.  You  will  find  that  there  are  reasons  by-and-by  for  your  knowing  that? 
— Very  well. 

11436.  He  came  in  on  the  Monday  ? — Yes  ; to  Castlebar. 

11437.  Were  you  in  Castlebar  when  he  made  his  entry? — I was  indeed. 

11438.  Did  you  see  before  12  o’clock  the  whole  area  in  front  of  Armstrong’s 
Hotel  densely  filled  with  a multitude  of  people  waiting  his  arrival? — There  was 
a great  many  there. 

11439.  How  many  were  there? — I cannot  say. 

11440.  Two  or  three  thousand? — No,  nor  two  or  three  hundred. 

11441.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  two  or  three  thousand? — I do  not 
believe  there  were. 

11442.  Will  you  swear  there  were  not  two  or  three  thousand  ? — Yes. 

11443.  Were  there  any  priests  amongst  them  ? — There  were  a good  number. 
11444.  Just  tell  us  how  many.  I will  give  you  some  of  their  names,  about 
25  of  them ; Dean  Durcan  ? — He  was  there. 

11445.  Archdeacon  Browne? — And  Archdeacon  Browne. 

11446.  The  Very  Reverend  Dr.  Costello? — Yes. 

1 1447.  The  Very  Reverend  Peter  Reynolds  ? — No  ; I do  not  recollect  him  just 
now. 

11448.  Come,  try  and  recollect  now;  try  back  your  memory;  was  not  he 
there  r — I cannot  recollect  him. 

11449.  Now,  I must  ask  you  upon  your  oath,  do  not  you  recollect  Mr.  Peter 
Reynolds  to  have  been  there? — Well,  at  this  moment  I cannot  call  to  mind 
Mr.  Reynolds  just  now,  in  carrying  my  mind  back  to  the  time ; you  press  me, 
but  1 do  not  remember  Mr.  Reynolds  to  have  been  there  ; I am  sure  he  was  there 
before  the  election. 

11450.  He  might  have  been  there? — Oh,  anyone  might  have  been  there;  you 
might  have  been  there. 

11451.  The  Reverend  James  Browne? — He  was  there. 

11452.  The  Reverend  Thomas  Costello  ? — I do  not  recollect  him. 

11453.  The  Reverend  John  M'Cullagh? — I do' not  recollect  him. 

11454.  Do  you  know  the  Reverend  Luke  Ryan,  the  administrator  ? — I do. 
11455.  Was  he  there? — I think  not. 

11456.  Will  you  venture  to  say  he  was  not  there,  and  very  active  too? — I will 
venture  to  say  he  was  not  there  at  the  time  you  speak  of. 

11457.  Was  he  there  during  the  day? — I think  not. 

11458.  That  you  venture  to  say  ? — I do,  because  I think  it  was  afterwards  he 
came  into  the  town. 

11459.  the  “Telegraph”  or  “Connaught  Ranger”  the  organ  of  the 
priests  in  Castlebar  ?—  I think  that  is  the  organ  of  the  priests. 

11460.  A paper  published  in  the  town  ? — Yes. 

11461.  Just  try  and  recollect  yourself,  whether  tlie  Reverend  Luke  Ryan,  the 
administrator,  was  not  there  ; .1  will  not  confine  you  to  the  particular  moment  ot 
the  day  on  Monday,  but  that  he  was  there  at  some  time? — I did  not  see  him  at 
the  time  that  we  expected  Mr.  Moore  into  the  town  in  the  morning. 

11462.  Did  you  see  him  when  Mr.  Moore  came  in  ? — No. 

11463.  Not  at  the  moment  you  mention? — I now  recollect,  that  after  Mr. 
Moore  came  in  I saw  him. 

11464.  You  saw  him  with  Mr.  Moore  ?-— Not  with  Mr.  Moore.  • 

11465.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  your  own  house  ? — Yes. 

11466.  Was  not  Mr.  Moore  speaking  from  the  window  of  your  house  when  he 
was  there;  was  not  Mr.  Ryan  in  your  house  when  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing 
the  people  from  the  window  of  your  house? — I recollect  now  that  Mr.  Ryan 
came  after  Mr.  Moore. 

11467.  Was 
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11467.  Was  he  in  your  house  when  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing*  the  people  T. 
from  the  window  r — He  was. 

11468.  Now,  try  if  you  cannot  recollect  that  Mr.  Reynolds  was  there  too? — 

No,  I do  not  recollect  Mr.  Reynolds  ; he  might  have  been  there  ; there  was  a 
number  of  them. 

11469.  Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett  there? — I do  not  know  such  a clergy- 
man. 

11470.  The  Rev.  James  O’Donnell  ? — I do  not  know. 

11471.  Do  not  you  know  Mr.  O’Donnell  r— rNo  ; where  is  he  from  ? 

11472.  I cannot  tell  you;  from  Ballinrobe,  I believe? — Mr.  O'Donnell,  of 
Ballinrobe  ; I do  not  know  any  such  person. 

11473.  Then,  Claremorris? — I know  that  clergyman. 

11474.  Was  not  he  there  ? — I did  not  see  him. 

11475.  Was  not  he  there  in  your  house? — I did  not  see  him. 

11476.  How  many  priests  were  there  in  your  house  ? — A good  many  ; I cannot 
tell  you. 

11477.  Plow  many? — Upon  my  word,  I cannot  say. 

11478.  Twenty-five? — I dare  say  there  were, 

11479.  Was  the  Rev.  Patrick  M‘Loughlin  there? — I do  not  recollect  that  he 
was  in  my  house. 

11480.  Was  he  there  in  the  town  ? — He  was  in  the  towD. 

11481.  With  Mr.  Moore? — I saw  him  in  the  town. 

11482.  With  Mr.  Moore? — I did  not  see  him  with  Mr.  Moore. 

11483.  I see  I must  be  particular;  beside  him;  I do  not  ask  you  touching 
him,  close  to  Mr.  Moore  ; was  not  he  in  the  crowd  with  Mr.  Moore?  I am  dis- 
posed to  answer  you  as  closely  as  I can. 

11484.  Was  not  he  there,  or  following  Mr.  Moore  that  day  in  the  town: 

I say  he  was  in  the  town,  but  I did  not  see  him  with  Mr.  Moore. 

11485.  Was  not  he  there  with  him,  or  following  Mr.  Moore,  on  that  day? 

I saw  him  in  the  town  ; but  I did  not  see  him  with  Mr.  Moore. 

11486.  Did  you  see  him  at  the  same  part  of  the  town  as  Mr.  Moore?  No, 
because  I only  saw  Mr.  Moore  once  afterwards  on  the  Saturday,  and  that  was 
when  he  came  up  himself  to  canvass  me.  . ^ . 

1 1487.  Did  not  he  address  the  people  from  your  window  r Mr.  Moore 
did.  . , 

11488.  Was  it  after  he  addressed  the  people  horn  your  window  that  he  came 

to  canvass  you  ? — Yes.  , -d  t 

11489.  Some  of  these  names,  perhaps,  you  will  recollect:  the  Rev.  James 
Waldron  ? — I do  not  know  him  at  all.  , 

1 1490.  The  Rev.  Michael  Curley  ; was  he  there  ? — I cannot  bring  to  bear  that 
he  was. 

11491.  Oh,  come,  you  can  try;  do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Committee  that  you 
cannot  tell  them  whether  he  was  in  your  house  that  morning  r I think  he  was 

not.  . , T L T 

11492.  You  think  he  was  not;  will  you  swear  he  was  notr— I believe 
Mr.  Curley  was  not  there;  at  least  I do  not  remember  it. 

11493.  Where  was  he? — I believe  he  was  at  home  in  his  parisn. 

11494.  In  Louisburgh  ? — Yes.  . _ . . , . . 

11495.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  Mr.  Curley  was  not  in  Castlebar  on  that  day  ; 
come  Mr.  M‘Greal?— You  see  you  are  asking  me  about  these  things  at  the 
election;  but  I had  something  else  to. do  besides  recollecting  these  things. 

11406.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  he  was  not  m Castlebar  that  day  r— 1 do  not 
mean  to  say  so  ; but  I did  not  see  him  in  my  house.  I do  not  recollect  it. 

11497.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  Castlebar  that  dayr—Now  I remember  I d.d 
I recollect  it  because  it  was  the  day  previously,  on  the  Sunday,  that  the  Bis.iop  of 
Galway  was  consecrated,  and  Mr.  Curley  was  one  of  the  priests  up  m iuam  at 
that  Sunday,  and  he  came  down  the  next  day.  _ , , 

11408.  Did  he  not  bring  the  resolution  on  that  day  ?— I do  not  know. 

11409.  You  do  not  know  that  he  came  red-hot  from  Tuam,  and  brought  the 
'•resolution  with  him  ? — I do  not  know  anything  of  the  sort ; nothing  ot  the 

11500.  Do  you  know,  the  Rev.  Peter  Jennings  ?— Where  from  ? 

‘ 11501.  Do  you  know  such  a person? — I do ; a Rev.  Peter  Jennings. 

11502.  Was  he  there  ?— I do  not  think  he  was. 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3H  iiDo3.  Was 
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11503.  Was  the  Rev.  Thomas  Walters  there  ? — I do  not  know  him. 

11504.  The  Rev.  Francis  Keogh  ? — I do  not  recollect  him. 

11505.  Do  you  know  him  ? — I do.  I dare  say  he  was  there. 

11506.  Have  you  the  least  doubt  he  was  there? — I declare  I have  a doubt. 
I do  not  particularly  recollect  the  circumstance;  he  may  have  been  there. 

11507.  Do  not  you  recpllect  he  was  there  ? — I believe  I saw  him  in  the  town. 

11508.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  your  own  house? — No  ; I do  not  recollect  it; 
he  might  have  been  there,  and  very  likely  he  was ; I cannot  recollect  every  priest 
that  was  in  the  town. 

11509.  The  Rev.  Richard  Hosty  ? — He  was  there. 

11510.  The  Rev.  Patrick  Greene  ? — I believe  so. 

11511.  The  Rev.  Henry  Cahill? — Yes. 

11512.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Halligan  ? — 1 do  not  know  him. 

11513.  You  do  not  know  any  such  person  as  Mr.  Halligan  ? — No. 

11514.  Do  you  know  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Hale  ? — No. 

11515.  Nor  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers,  I suppose  ? — No. 

11516.  Was  Mr.  Jordan  there  ? — Which  Jordan  ? 

11517.  Mr.  James  Jordan. — I do  not  remember  ; he  might  have  been. 

11518.  Come,  come,  you  recollect? — He  might  have  been. 

11519.  This  was  the  same  day  that  the  meeting  was  held  at  your  own  house, 
from  the  window  of  which  Mr.  Moore  addressed  the  freeholders  ? — I cannot  tell 
you  whether  Mr.  Jordan  was  there  or  not. 

11520.  Mr.  John  Sheridan  ? — I do  not  recollect  that  he  was  in  my  house. 

11521.  Will  you  swear  he  was  not? — I will  not. 

11522.  Mr.  Moore  was  drawn  up  in  triumph  to  your  residence,  was  not  he  ? — 
He  came  there. 

11523.  Was  it  “ the  hospitable  residence  of  Thomas  M'Greal,  Esquire,  m.d., 
Ellison-street  ” ? — That  is  my  residence. 

11524.  Pie  came  up  there? — Yes. 

11525.  And  he  appeared  at  the  window? — Yes. 

11526.  Was  he  greeted  with  “ a hurricane  of  cheers,  such  as  never  greeted 
man  since  the  days  of  the  great  O’Connell  ” ? — That  is  what  I call  drawing  the 
long  bow. 

11527.  Does  the  editor  of  the  “Telegraph”  often  draw  the  long  how  ? — He 
may  do  so. 

1152S.  They  say  a flattering  likeness,  a little  exaggerated,  but  very  like  not- 
withstanding ; did  Mr.  Moore  address  the  people ; you  say  he  addressed  them 
from  your  window  ? — He  did. 

11529.  Did  he  tell  them  that  though  he  was  absent  so  long  he  had  not  been 
idle? — Indeed  I think  he  did. 

11530.  Did  he  tell  them  he  had  been  “ working  for  Ireland,  labouring  to  free 
one  of  the  noblest  counties  from  the  grasp  of  whiggery,  venality,  and  corrup- 
tion ;”  did  he  tell  them  that  ? — Probably  ; very  likely. 

11531.  Have  you  the  least  doubt  that  he  did  ? — I cannot  say. 

11532.  Did  he  say  this,  “Well,  I am  amply  rewarded;  corruption  is  put  down 
in  Tipperary,  and  the  heel  of  the  O’Donobue  is  on  the  neck  of  the  faction  ; the 
young  priests  of  Tipperary  carried  his  election  do  you  remember  that  ? — I do 
not ; I know  he  mentioned  the  former  part  of  that  sentence. 

H533-  Will  you  swear  that  he  did  not  say  “ the  young  priests  of  Tipperary 
carried  his  election  **  ? — I do  Dot  recollect  that. 

11534.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  use  those  words? — Indeed  I will  not. 

n 535.  Do  not  you,  upon  your  oath,  know  that  he  did? — No,  I believe  not, 
because  the  first  part  of  that  sentence  which  you  read  out  strikes  me  as  being 
what  he  did  say,  but  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence,  about  the  priests  of  Tippe- 
rary, I do  not  remember. 

11536.  Try  and  remember? — I do  not  know  that  he  said  it;  and  I do  not 
believe  it;  that  is  another  thing.  . 

11 537-  Upon  your  oath,  do  you  believe  he  did  not  use  those  words?— Well, 
you  know  he  may  have  done  so,  but  my  belief  is,  I did  not  hear  him. 

11538.  Upon  your  oath,  do  you  believe  he  did  not  use  those  words  ? — My 
belief  is,  that  he  used  the  first  part  of  that  sentence,  but  as  I did  not  hear  it,  the 
latter  part  of  that  strikes  me  as  strange,  and  I believe  he  did  not  use  it. 

11539.  Did  you  read  the  account  of  the  transaction  in  the  “Telegraph”  news- 
paper after  it  carae  out? — Yes,  I believe  so. 

11540.  Of 
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11540.  Of  course  you  read  the  account  of  the  speech  ?— That  account  that  is 

in  that  paper,  I dare  say. 

11541.  Did  it  strike  you  as  a correct  account  of  the  proceedings? — I did  not 
trouble  my  head  about  the  account  of  the  meeting,  whether  it  was  correct  or  not- 
indeed,  I would  not  undertake  now  to  swear  that  I read  it  through. 

11542.  You  read  Mr.  Moore's  speech  in  it?— No,  I say  I would  not  undertake 
at  this  moment  to  swear  that  I read  Mr.  Moore’s  speech,  and  the  account  of  the 
proceedings  in  my  own  house. 

11543.  You  would  not? — No. 

1 1 544.  Just  listen  ; perhaps  this  may  bring  it  to  your  recollection : « The  young 
priests  of  Tipperary  carried  his  election;”  do  you  remember  then  great  cries 
of  “God  bless  them”? — I do  not. 

11545-  You  do  not  recollect  any  such  cry  as  that  at  all? — No. 

1154^-  They  did  their  duty  nobly  indeed  to  creed  and  country;”  do  you 
recollect  that? — Not  a word.  J 

H547-  Do  you  remember  his  being  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  his  speech 
with  “ cheers  for  the  priests”? — No. 

11548-  Was  not  he  interrupted  in  his  speech  with  “cheers  for  the  priests”? — 
He  was  interrupted  frequently  with  cheers. 

11549.  Was  not  there  a cheer  for  the  priests  ? — I do  not  recollect  that. 

1155°-  Will  you  swear  there  was  not? — I do  not  believe  there  was,  not  a par- 
ticular cheer  of  that  sort. 

11551.  Then  I will  ask  you  generally,  were  there  cheers  ? — He  was  cheered. 

11552.  Were  not  the  priests  cheered  ? — I do  not  recollect  that. 

11553-  “They  did  iheir  duty  nobly  indeed  to  creed  and  country;  they  put 
the  seal  of  their  scathing  denunciation  on  the  brazen  front  of  the  Palmerstonian 

faction.”  Such  a sentence  as  that  must  have  written  itself  on  your  memory? 

Not  a word  ; I do  not  remember  that. 

11554.  Det  me  repeat  it  to  you  again,  because  I think  it  would  be  a very  bad 
compliment  to  Mr.  Moore  to  suppose  that  you  forgot  such  a sentence  as  this: 
“They  put  the  seal  of  their  scathing  denunciation  on  the  brazen  front  of  the 
Palmerstonian  faction”  ? — I do  not  recollect  it  at  all. 

11555.  Did  you  hear  this  : “They  put  the  seal  of  their  scathing  denunciation 
upon  the  brazen  front  of  the  Palmerstonian  faction.  The  Scullys,  the  Keatings, 
the  Higginses.”  Did  you  hear  those  words  ? — I do  not  recollect ; he  might  have 
said  that. 

11556.  Do  not  you  think  he  did  ? — Well,  how  can  I say  that,  you  know.  I do 
not  remember  it  just  now;  it  does  not  strike  me  as  having  been  said. 

11557.  Will  you  swear  he  did  not  say  it? — Indeed  I will  not. 

11558.  How  often  have  you  read  this  paper  since  this  account  was  published? 
—Have  I not  told  you,  just  a minute  ago,  that  I will  not  swear  I read  that 
account  at  all. 

n559-  I know  you  have;  and  it  has  made  a deep  impression  upon  my  mind 
that  you  have  sworn  you  do  not  know  whether  you  read  that  account  at  all  ? — I 
do  not.  There  are  many  accounts  in  the  paper  I do  not  read. 

11560.  I recollect  that  you  swore  you  did;  do  you  wish  to  be  reminded  of 
that? — If  I have  done  so,  I beg  to  correct  it  now.  I do  assure  you  if  that  was 
said,  I want  to  withdraw  it.  I will  not  undertake  to  say  I read  the  account  of 
that  meeting  at  all ; I mean  to  say  I looked  at  it,  but  did  not  read  it  through. 

11561.  “ The  falsifiers  of  solemn  oaths  and  pledges  have  received  a death-blow 
at  the  hands  of  the  sainted  priesthood  of  noble  Tipperary you  do  not  remember 
that  being  said  at  all,  I suppose  ? — Oh,  I do  not  recollect,  indeed  ; it  may  have 
been  said^  because  I was  not  listening  to  him  during  all  his  speech  ; I was  in  the 
room,  and  I went  from  one  room  into  the  other. 

11562.  Then,  which  is  the  correct  thing;  that  you  were  in  the  room  where  he 
was  speaking,  or  that  you  went  from  one  room  to  the  other? — I was  part  of  the 
time  in  the  room,  but  not  all  the  time. 

11563.  Do  vou  mean  to  say  that  all  this  eloquence  was  rolling  out  of  that 
window,  and  you  not  listening  to  it? — I listened  to  part  of  it. 

11564.  “The  falsifiers  of  solemn  oaths  and  pledges  have  received  a death-blow 
at  the  hands  of  the  sainted  priesthood  of  noble  Tipperary;'  will  Mayo  follow  the 
example  V*  do  not  you  recollect,  then,  a burst  of  cheers  and  cries  of  “ certainly, 
at  the  words  “ will  Mayo  follow  the  example”  r — Very  likely. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  3E  11565-  Was 
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11565.  Was  not  that  just  at  the  time  that  he  held  up  the  example  of  the  sainted 
priesthood  of  noble  Tipperary  for  their  encouragement?— No,  I cannot  say  ; as 
you  read  detached  sentences  of  that  speech  to  me,  some  of  them  strike  me  as  being 
spoken  by  Mr.  Moore,  others  of  them  do  not  strike  me  as  being  spoken;  others 
I do  not  recollect.  ... 

11566.  What  strikes  you  as  having  been  spoken?  — that  the  county  of  Mayo 
would  follow  the  example  of  Tipperary. 

11567.  As  you  say  I am  not  taking  them  consecutively,  I will  try  to  take  them 
in  order : “ Will  gallant  Mayo  send  me  again  to  the  House  of  Commons,  accom- 
panied by  a man *of  integrity,  or  will  she  return  me  in  company  with  a political 
caitiff  whose  character  as  a public  man  is  blasted  beyond  redemption”  ? — He 
said  something  like  that ; I do  not  think  that  was  the  exact  phraseology  he 
t used. 

11568.  Well,  then,  you  shall  give  us  the  exact  phraseology,  if  you  please;  it 
will  be  something,  perhaps,  a little  stronger  ?— No,  I cannot. 

11569.  “Why,  in  such  a case,  much  as  I should  regret  leaving  you,  1 could 
not  hesitate  to  resign  ” ? — He  said  that. 

11570.  “And  respond  to  some  other  of  the  many  calls  that  have  reached  me 
from  several  constituencies  who  have  solicited  my  services do  you  remember 
that  ? — Well,  no,  I do  not  remember  that. 

11571.  Just  try  if  you  can  recollect  this:  “Cries  of,  You  will  never  be  driven 
to  such  a course.  Down  with  Higgins  ” r — No. 

11572.  There  was  no  such  cry  as  “ Down  with  Higgins  t There  were  groans 
for  him,  certainly. 

11573.  Was  that  the  part  of  his  speech  at  which  the  groans  came  out r— I 
cannot  say. 

11574.  I hope  you  recollect  the  cases  of  your  patients  better  than  you  do  his 
speech ; that  is  all  I can  say.  “ I remember  once  to  have  seen  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  a sheep  that  appeared  in  great  distress.  It  was  bound  to  something 
that  it  seemed  to  loathe,  and  turn  from  with  disgust.  Though  on  a shooting 
excursion,  and  intent  on  the  game,  I could  not  resist  the  desire  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  its  miserable  condition.  Coming  nearer,  I discovered  the  dead  carcase 
of  its  companion  bound  to  its  neck.  I severed  at  once  the  dead  from  the  living, 
and  set  the  captive  free.  Now,  if  you  send  me  to  Parliament,  coupled  with  the 
noisome  carcase  of  a political  cheat,  I will  as  quickly  cut  the  connexion.  Do  you 
remember  that? — Well,  I think  he  said  the  substance  of  that;  certainly,  with 
regard  to  the  sheep,  I recollect  that  particularly  he  said  that. 

11575.  That  was  something  in  your  own  way,  I suppose  ? — It  might  be  in  your 
way.  _ ^ 

11576.  By  the  Committee .]  Was  the  reporter  in  your  room? — There  was  a 
reporter  there. 

11577.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  A reporter  for  the  “ Telegraph  ”? — Yes;  but  he  does 
not  write  shorthand,  and  I think  it  was  a very  incorrect  report. 

11578.  Did  you  ascertain  it  was  an  incorrect  report? — No. 

11579.  How  do  you  form  your  judgment  that  it  was  an  incorrect  report. 
Because  he  does  not  write  reports  well ; he  does  not  write  shorthand. 

11580.  You  said  this  was  an  incorrect  report  ? — Yes. 

11581.  Why  do  think  it  was  an  incorrect  report  ? — Because  you  have  read  out 
several  sentences  there  which  I do  not  remember  that  he  spoke. 

11582.  Is  that  the  only  reason  why  you  think  it  is  an  incorrect  report? 
That  is  one.  , 

11583.  What  is  the  other? — Because  he  does  not  write  shorthand.  I think 
they  are  two  very  good  reasons.  . - 

11584.  Did  you  hear  such  words  as  these  : “ What  would  you  think  of  a thie, 
who,  having  stolen  a leg  of  mutton  from  our  friend  over  the  way  is  there  a 
butcher  opposite  your  house? — Yes.  , 

11585.  “ And  not  having  been  prosecuted  for  the  theft,  could  have  the  au  a- 
city  to  return  again  to  the  shop,  and  blandly  solicit  another ! Is  not  the  politic 
swindler  who  stole  your  votes,  and  sold  the  influence  you  placed  in  his  hands  01 
a mess  of  pottage,  and  now  asks  you  for  a renewal  of  the  trust  he  betrayed,  a 
thousand  times  worse,  a thousand  times  more  audacious,  than  the  thief  in.  flueS 
tion was  that  said  ? — Something  very  near  it.  ^ ^ 
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11586.  And  the  25  priests  were  there  all  the  time? — The  priests  were  in  my  r M<Greal  Eso 
room,  and  the  lay  gentlemen  too.  3 

H587.  You  have  told  us  of  Archdeacon  Brown  ; did  he  make  a speech  after-  

wards.'— He  did;  a speech  you  may  call  it;  he  addressed  a few  admonitory  9 July  1857. 
words  to  the  people.  J 

11588.  Did  he  exhort  the  people  to  treasure  up  the  mass  of  information  they 
had  just  received  from  the  lips  of  the  gifted  champion  of  their  rights  and  liberties? 

— Well,  I do  not  know. 

11589.  Well,  something  like  it? — I do  not  recollect  that  circumstance  particu- 
larly, indeed. 

11590.  Did  he  say  something  like  it  ? — He  may  have  when  Archdeacon  Brown 
went  out  to  the  window.  I was  not  near  it,  so  I do  not  think  I can  speak  as  to 
what  he  said  first. 

11591.  He  might  have  said  this?— I know  that  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  was 
to  advise  the  people  to  go  home  peaceably  and  quietly. 

H592.  If  you  know  the  tenor  of  his  remarks  you  must  have  been  present  to 
hear  them  ? — Yes. 

11 593*  You  told  me  this  moment  that  you  were  not  present? — No,  I did  not. 

I said  not  at  first. 

11 594*  Hid  you  not  hear  him  say  he  exhorted  them  to  treasure  up  the  mass  of 
information  they  had  just  received  from  the  lips  of  the  gifted  champion  of  their 
rights  and  liberties  ? — This  is  the  third  time  I have  told  you  that  I did  not  hear 
him  say  that. 

11595-  Nor  anything  like  it  ? — He  might  have  used  that,  but  I did  not  advert 
to  him  ; I was  not  near. 

11596.  I dare  say  we  shall  have  some  priests  here  who  will  have  better  memo- 
ries than  you  have  ? — I will  give  you  all  I recollect  fairly  and  candidly ; but  you 
will  be  shoving  things  into  my  mouth  that  I did  not  say. 

11597.  I was  asking  you  whether  you  knew  a man  of  the  name  of  Hanley? — 

Yes. 

11598.  Is  he  over  here  as  a witness? — I think  there  is  a man  named  Hanley 
here. 

H599.  Where  does  Hanley  live  ? — He  lives  in  Castlebar. 

11600.  I suppose  you  never  saw  him  before? — Oh  yes,  I saw  him  before. 

11601.  Do  you  know  him  well? — I know  him  to  be  one  of  the  mob  of  the 
town,  because  I heard  him  examined. 

11602.  Who  was  it  sent  him  over  here  as  a witness? — He  was  brought  over 
here,  I believe,  as  a witness  by  Mr.  Moore. 

11603.  0°  your  oath,  were  you  not  the  person  who  looked  him  out? — Not 
at  all. 

11604.  Did  you  speak  to  him  about  his  evidence  ?— Never. 

11605.  By  the  Committee .]  Did  you  not  say  you  heard  him  examined  ? — I said 
I knew  him,  because  I beard  him  examined  in  the  court-house  with  reference  to 
this  election.  I heard  him  give  evidence ; he  was  one  of  those  5 s.  people 
employed  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  people  as  a mobsman. 

11606.  Mr.  O'Malley. ] Did  you  not  say  to  his  mother,  that  if  he  gave  wroDg 
evidence  he  should  never  return  alive? — Indeed  I entirely  repudiate  such  a 
thing. 

11607.  Did  you  use  words  like  that;  did  you  use  those  words? — Upon  my 
solemn  oath,  I swear  I did  not. 

11608.  Nor  anything  of  the  kind  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind. 

11609.  Did  you  speak  to  his  mother? — I do  not  know  whether  the  woman 
there  was  his  mother  or  not;  on  the  Sunday,  when  we  were  coming  away,  before 
we  left,  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  mother  or  not,  but  I heard  some 
laughter,  and  joking  remarks  passed  at  the  time,  about  his  going  over,  and 
I thought  it  was  a curious  circumstance  that  he,  being,  employed  as  a mobsman 
for  the  Higgins’s  people,  should  come  over  here. 

11610.  Was  he  travelling  with  you  ? — Yes. 

11611.  In  the  same  railway  carriage  ? — In  the  same  train  ; he  was  at  ope  time 
in  the  carriage  too. 

11612.  How  did  he  come  from  Castlebar? — He  came  on  the  coach. 

11613.  With  you  ? — Yes. 

11614.  You  were  on  the  coach  too? — I was  inside  the  coach. 

°-53— Sess.  2.  3®2  11615.  He 
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11615.  He  was  outside  then,  I suppose  ?— Yes. 

11616.  Who  else  was  there  ?— Mr.  Armstrong,  Dean  Burke,  and  Mr.  Jeffrey 
Martyn. 

11617.  Any  other  clergymen? — Mr.  Cahill  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Tuam. 

11618.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill  ?— Yes  ; and  Dean  Burke,  and  Mr.  Martin,  and 
Mr.  Armstrong. 

11619.  Anyone  else? — I do  not  remember  any  more;  there  may  have  been 
more  ; oh,  yes,  there  was  a young  lad  that  came  also. 

11620.  Was  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hosty  there? — No. 

11621.  Not  there? — No. 

11622.  Not  in  the  coach? — Not  in  the  coach. 

11623.  Was  he  at  the  coach  when  you  came  away  ? — He  was  at  the  coach. 

11624.  At  what  hotel;  you  came  away  from  Armstrong’s  hotel,  I believe? — 
Yes,  the  coach  starts  from  that. 

11625.  Now,  just  tell  us  what  the  joke  was  ? — Joking  about  his  coming  over, 
and  then  about  his  having  got  to  tell  the  truth ; about  his  having  got  money 
from  Mr.  Malley,  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Higgins,  and  having  whisky  to  drink,  and 
all  that.  Mr.  Sheridan  said  that. 

11626.  Then  they  were  speaking  to  him  then  about  the  evidence  he  was  about 
to  give  ? — No. 

11627.  Were  you  not  speaking  to  him  about  it? — I was  not  speaking  to  the 
man  at  all. 

11628.  Then  Mr.  Sheridan  was,  in  your  presence  ? — Yes. 

11629.  And  the  mother  was  there? — She  was  there  ; and  I think,  just  as  far 
as  I recollect,  that  the  whole  thing  was  about  letting  him  go  away,  and  asking 
Mr.  Armstrong  to  have  an  eye  upon  him,  because  he  was  an  unsophisticated 
fellow  that  had  never  left  home  before. 

11630.  Was  Mr.  Armstrong  going  with  you  ? — Yes. 

11631.  Who  told  you  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  ? — His  mother,  if  she  was  his 
mother. 

11632.  She  asked  Mr.  Armstrong  to  have  an  eye  upon  him  ? — Yes. 

11633.  As  he  was  an  unsophisticated  fellow  that  had  never  been  away  ? — That 
was  my  impression,  that  was  the  object  which  they  had  in  the  conversation. 

1 1 634.  Now  I ask  you  again  : did  you  say  nothing  to  his  mother  about  his 
evidence? — I do  not  believe  I did. 

11635.  Try  and  recollect  ? — -No,  I do  not  recollect.  Ask  me  anything  in  par- 
ticular. 

11636.  You  do  not  recollect  saying  anything  to  him  about  his  evidence;  will 
you  swear  that  you  did  not  ? — Indeed  I will  swear  I did  not. 

11637.  You  will  swear  you  did  not? — I do  not  recollect. 

11638.  Will  yon  swear  you  did  not? — I will  swear  I did  not  say  what  you 
stated. 

11639.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  anything  to  his  mother? — I will  swear 
I had  no  conversation  with  him  about  his  evidence.  There  might  have  been  a 
casual  word,  just  as  a joking  matter,  pass,  and  nothing  more. 

11640.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  anything  to  his  mother  about  his  evi- 
dence ? — I will  swear  I did  not  say  what  you  asked. 

11641.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say7  anything  to  his  mother  about  his  evi- 
dence ? — I will  swear  I did  not  say  what  you  asked,  and  more  than  that,  I will 
say  that  Ido  not  recollect  anything  more. 

11642.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  anything  to  his  mother  about  his  evi- 
dence?—What  is  it? 

11643.  I leave  you  to  judge  of  that  ? — I might  say  <e  Yes.” 

11644.  That  would  not  be  about  his  evidence? — I do  not  recollect;  I ted  you 
that. 

11645.  Then  you  will  not  swear  whether  you  did  or  not? — I believe  I did 
not. 

11646.  You  will  not  swear  you  did  not? — I will  swear  I did  not  say  what  you 
asked. 

11647.  That  will  not  do  ? — Cannot  you  ask  me  what  it  was  ? 

11648.  No.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  say  anything  about  his  evidence  ■ 
My  belief  is,  that  I said  nothing  tangible  or  material  with  reference  to  bis 
evidence. 

11649. 1 wwt 
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11649.  I want  to  know  what  it  was  you  said,  untangible  or  immaterial  ? — Upon 
my  oath,  I do  not  know  ; I do  not  recollect ; I do  not  know  at  this  moment  what 
you  are  at ; I made  no  formal  observation  about  the  matter. 

11650.  You  say  you  said  nothing  tangible  or  material;  I want  whatever  you 
said  that  was  untangible  or  immaterial  ? — I cannot  say ; I believe  I said  nothing 
at  all. 

11651.  Did  you  say  anything  in  the  presence  of  Hanley’s  mother  about  his 
evidence? — No  ; I do  not  recollect. 

11652.  Nothing  about  his  giving  wrong  evidence? — Well,  I say  now  I might 
have  said,  “ You  take  care  you  do  not  give  any  wrong  testimony  I might  have 
said  that ; but  I really  do  not  remember  it  at  this  moment. 

11653.  Now  we  have  got  it? — If  you  had  asked  me  at  once,  but  you  are 
driving  about  the  thing  and  going  round  about,  you  might  have  got  it  at  once. 

11654.  You  might  have  said  something  about  his  giviug  wrong  evidence ; now 
tell  us  exactly  what  it  was? — I say  that  if  I made  a casual  observation,  it  was  a 
mere  matter  of  joke  ; that  was  just  on  the  moment,  at  the  time  of  going  out  of 
the  hotel  when  his  mother  came  up  to  me  ; I did  not  expect  to  see  his  mother 
there ; she  begged  Mr.  Armstrong  to  look  after  him,  and  I think  the  woman  said 
afterwards,  “ God  help  you,  Dr.  M'Greal,  if  you  do  not  bring  my  lad  home  to 
me  safe.”  She  might  have  said  that,  and  then  I daresay  I might  have  said,  “ He 
had  better  take  care  that  he  gives  correct  evidence,”  or  something  of  that  kind, 
“ or  that  he  tells  the  truth.” 

11655.  Did  you  tell  her  you  would  not  bring  him  home  unless  he  told  the 
truth  r— No  ; that  was  the  conclusion. 

11656.  It  was  just  after  her  recommending  him  to  your  care  that  you  said, 
“ Well,  take  care  he  gives  correct  evidence  ” ? — You  may  say  that. 

11657.  By  the  Committee.']  What  is  the  age  of  this  lad?  — About  25;  in 
Ireland  they  use  that  expression,  “ lad,”  not  in  the  same  sense  that  they  do  in 
England  at  all. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Kar slake. 

11658.  He  is  what  they  call  a “boy”  in  Ireland?  Yes. 

11659.  Is  he  rather  a noisy  boy  ? — Very  much  so.  _ _ 

11660.  When  was  it  you  happened  to  meet  this  man  coming  over  here  i 1 
met  him  in  the  hotel  when  I went  in  there  on  the  Sunday. 

11661.  Is  that  the  place  from  which  the  coach  starts? — Yes ; I met  him  there ; 

I happened  to  be  going  through  the  hotel  when  I met  him  there. 

11662.  Did  you  say  anything  to  him  or  his  mother  to  intimidate  him  about 

giving  his  evidence? — Not  at  all.  . ...  „ 

11663.  You  say  you  were  rather  surprised  to  find  him  coming  over  with  you  . 
—Yes. 

11664.  Had  you  known  him  before  the  election  ? — I knew  him  as  being  a mob 
fellow,  a great  blackguard  ; I heard  him  swear  that  he  was  employed  to  go  into 

the  court-house  by  the  sheriff’s  man  to  create  a disturbance.  , 

11665.  By  the  Committee.]  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  ‘ blackguard  ? 
—What  I mean  to  say  is,  that  he  is  one  of  those  fellows  employed  to  shout  at 
elections,  and  create  a row  and  disturbance,  and  things  of  that  sort. 

11666.  Is  that  the  extreme  thing  which  you  saw  him  do  at  the  election,  which 
entitles  him,  as  you  suppose,  to  be  called  a blackguard  ?— It  may  be  too  harsh  an 
expression. 

11667.  Has  he  any  calling?— He  is  a nailer. 

11668.  Mr.  Karslake.]  Did  you  hear  this  man  Hanley,  after  the  election,  exa- 
mined at  the  Court-house  ? — I did.  • _ 2 t j;  j 

11660.  Did  you  hear  him  give  his  own  account  of  the  transaction . I did. 
1,670.  How  long  after  the  election  was  it  that  he  appeared  at  the  court-honse, 

and  gave  the  evidence  to  which  you  refer?  About  a fortnight. 

11671.  With  reference  to  some  ot'  the  transactions  of  the  election  Xes. 
11672.  You  heard  him  rite  hto  own  account  of  the  thing  7— ms. 

11673.  I think  you  have  been  cross-examined  upon  every  single  ® 

long  article,  except  one.  Was  the  window  open  from  which  Mr.  Moore  spoke. 

11674!  I believe  that  is  the  only  thing  which  my  learned lF™nd  omitted  to 
ask  you,  except  whether  your  house  was  a hospitable  house,  which  1 believe  it  , 
you  say  there  was  a reporter  in  the  room  ’—There  was.  e yxt 

o*53— Sess.  2.  3 = 3 11675.  Was 
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11675.  Was  there  all  the  time  Mr.  Moore  was  speaking? — I am  sure  he 
was. 

11676.  But  he  does  noL  write  shorthand  ? — -No. 

11677.  How  long  was  Mr.  Moore  speaking? — About  an  hour. 

11678.  I dare  say  you  find  occasions  when  reporters  draw  upon  their  imagina- 
tions for  their  facts,  do  not  you  ? — -Yes. 

11679.  This  was  on  the  Monday  ? — I believe  so. 

1 1680.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Moore  again  before  the  nomination  ? — No,  not  a bit. 

11681.  On  the  Monday,  iu  the  middle  of  the  day,  this  was.? — Yes,  in  the 
middle  of  the  day. 

116S2.  You  say  there  were  a great  many  priests  there.  ? — There  were  a great 
many. 

11683.  All  interested  in  the  proceedings  ? — I believe  so ; I suppose  so. 

11684.  About  your  meeting  at  Mr.  Cahill’s,  Mr.  Cahill  lives  in  the  same  town 
with  you  ? — He  does. 

11685.  You  know  him  as  an  acquaintance  ? — Yes. 

11686.  Does  Mr.  Sheridan  also  live  in  the  same  town  ? — Mr.  Sheridan  at  present 
lives  in  Castlebar.  He  has  a house  in  the  country  also. 

11687.  On  the  occasions  when  you  met  at  Mr.  Cahill’s,  did  you  meet  Mr. 
Sheridan  more  than  once? — Once  or  twice;  I think  that  is  all. 

11688.  Was  it  by  appointment  or  by  accident  ? — I have  sworn  that  it  was  by 
accident ; perfectly  acciden tally. 

11689.  By  the  Committee^]  You  read  that  resolution  at  Mr.  Cahill’s  room,  I 
suppose  r — I did. 

11690.  Was  there  any  conversation  about  it? — There  was  a conversation,  as  I 
have  stated,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  get  it  published ; that  was  all. 

11691.  You  believed  it  then,  and  you  believe  it  now,  to  have  been  in  the  Arch- 
bishop’s handwriting  ? — Oh  yes. 

1 1692.  You  read  it  over, then,  yourself? — I did. 

11693.  Did  you  afterwards  read  the  placard  which  was  posted  up? — Yes, 
I did. 

11694.  Did  it  strike  you  that  there  was  any  discrepancy  between  them? — It 
did  not  strike  me. 

11695.  You  said  at  the  court-house,  at  the  nomination,  Mr.  Sharkie  said, 
“ That  is  a lie, upon  something  that  Father  Conway  said? — “That  is  a lie,” 
“ that  is  untrue,”  and  several  expressions  of  that  sort,  in  a very  excited  manner. 

1 1696.  Did  Father  Conway  make  a speech  ? — No,  I think  he  replied  to  some 
remarks  of  Captain  Brabazon. 

11697.  He  did  not  make  a regular  speech  ? — No. 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 


Pat  Hanley  was  called  in;  and  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by 
Mr.  Karslake,  as  follows : 

11698.  YOU  are  a nailer,  living  at  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

11699.  Do  you  vote  for  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — No,  I do  not ; I have  no  vote. 

11700.  Do  you  remember  being  in  Castlebar  the  day  before  the  nomination 
took  place? — Yes. 

11701.  That  was  on  the  Thursday? — Yes. 

11702.  Did  a man  called  Thomas  Comer  come  to  you  ?— -Yes.  4 

11703.  What  did  he  want  you  to  do  ; what  is  he  ? — He  is  the  sheriff  s bailiff. 

1 1704.  He  came  to  you  ; did  he  require  you  to  do  anything? — I met  him  m 
the  street. 

11705.  Did  be  require  you  to  do  something? — He  met  me  in  the  street,  and  ne 
spoke  to  me.  , 

1 1706.  Was  an  appointment  made  with  you  to  meet  some  other  men  at  the 
Linen  Hall  in  the  evening? — Yes,  after  he  had  spoken  to  me. 

11707.  Did  you  go  to  the  Linen  Hall  ? — Yes. 

11708.  How  many  men  did  you  meet  there? — There  was  a list  of  28  men 
given  there  at  the  time. 

1 1709.  Did  all  the  men  meet  at  the  Linen  Hall  ? — No,  the  whole  of  them  01 
not.  TT 

11710.  How 
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11710.  How  many  of  the  list  met  in  the  evening? — About  16  or  20. 

11711.  Who  was  there  when  they  met? — Mr.  William  Malley. 

11712.  Of  Turlo? — Yes. 

11713.  Were  there  any  women  that  met  you  down  there  besides  ? — There  were 
some. 

11714.  Was  that  Mr.  Malley,  of  Turlo,  the  man  who  was  deputy  sheriff  at  the 
court-house  afterwards  ? — Yes. 

11715.  Did  you  receive  some  instructions  as  to  what  you  were  to- do  next  dav? 
—Yes.  _ ' 

11716.  Did  you  receive  any  money  at  the  same  time? — Yes. 

1 1717.  How  much  ? — Two  shillings  and  sixpence. 

11718.  Two  shillings  and  sixpence  each? — Yes;  not  given  to  us  by  Mr. 
Malley,  but  given  to  Comer  by  Mr.  Malley  to  give  us. 


P.  Hanley. 


9 July  1857. 


Mr.  O'Malley  objected  that  the  circumstances  about  to  be  detailed  by  this 
witness  had  not  been  opened  by  Mr.  Montague  Smith. 


Mr.  Karslalce  stated  that  he  was  about  to  prove  that  men  bad  been  hired 
to  create  a disturbance  by  the  deputy  sheriff. 


Mr.  O'Malley  withdrew  his  objection. 


11719.  Mr.  Karslalce.]  You  say  you  got  25.  6d.  ? — At  that  time. 

11720.  Did  you  have  some  drink  also? — Yes. 

11721 . Did  it  have  the  usual  effect  upon  you? — Yes. 

11722.  What  was  that? — Made  me  drunk. 

11723.  Made  you  drunk? — Yes. 

11724.  Where  did  you  get  the  drink? — At  Pat  Phil  bin’s. 

11725.  Was  that  a public-house? — Yes. 

11726.  You  got  drunk  ; this  was  when  ? — Thursday,  the  day  before  the  nomina- 
tion ; Thursday  evening. 

11727.  When  was  it  that  you  were  first  spoken  to? — On  Tuesday. 

11728.  Was  it  on  that  day  that  you  got  the  2 s.  6d.  ?■ — On  Tuesday  I got  the 
2 s.  6 d. 

11729.  On  Thursday  did  you  get  some  more  ? — I got  5 s.  on  Thursday  evening, 
and  some  drink. 

11730.  On  the  Wednesday  did  you  have  anything? — Nothing. 

11731.  Then,  the  first  day,  the  Tuesday,  you  got  drunk,  the  Wednesday  you 
did  nothing,  and  the  Thursday,  what  did  you  do  on  the  Thursday  ? — On  the 
Thursday  we  watched  Mr.  Malley  come  in. 

11732.  What  did  you  do  when  he  came  in? — We  sent  Comer,  the  sheriff’s 
bailiff,  for  money. 

11733.  How  many  were  there  of  you  together  when  you  sent  Comer  for 
money  ?— Abcut  10  or  12  of  us  together. 

11734.  Did  you  get  it? — Yes,  in  the  evening,  about  an  hour  after. 

11735.  Did  you  go  to  Philbin’s  that  evening? — Yes. 

11736.  And  there  you  had  some  drink? — Yes. 

11737.  What  effect  had  it  upon  you  ? — I got  drunk. 

11738.  Besides  drink,  did  you  get  any  money  t — Five  shillings  ; not  imme- 
diately after  getting  the  drink. 

1 1 739.  After  you  had  the  drink,  where  did  you  go  ? — We  were  going  up  the 
street,  and  Mr.  Malley  was  standing  at  the  Linen  Hall ; as  we  were  coming  up 
the  street,  Mullaney  stepped  out  from  Mr.  Malley,  at  the  Linen.  Hall,  and  told  us 
not  to  go  up  the  street  till  we  would  be  altogether. 

1 1 740.  Did  you  keep  together  ? — Yes. 

11741.  How  many  of  you  ? — There  was  about  20, 1 think.  . . , 

11742.  Where  did  you  go  then? — Walked  up  as  far  as  Colonel  Higgins s 
committee-room. 

11743.  Who  was  with  you  ? — About  20  more  men. 

11744.  Who  was  with  you  besides  ? — Mr.  Malley,  either  before  or  io  the  centre, 
I cannot  say  which. 

11745.  He  was  with  you  ? — Yes. 

11746.  Who  else  was  with  Malley  ? — None  that  I saw. 

0.53-Sess.  2.  3 S 4 1 '747-  Mullaney  ? 
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11747.  Mullaney? — Yes. 

11748.  Who  is  Mullaney? — He  is  one  of  the  mob. 

11749.  When  you  got  up  to  the  committee-room,  what  happened? We 

began  to  shout  for  Higgins. 

11750.  Did  you  make  a good  deal  of  noise  there  P — Yes. 

11751.  How  long  did  you  shout  there? — About  half  an  hour  up  and  down 
the  street. 

11752.  Shouting  for  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes. 

11753.  Were  you  all  drunk? — I cannot  say  all  were  drunk. 

11754.  Not  all? — No,  I cannot  say  that. 

11755.  How  many  do  you  think  were  drunk? — I know  myself  as  to  one;  I 
cannot  say  as  to  the  others. 

11756.  Could  they  make  a pretty  good  noise,  these  twenty  men? — They  were 
well  able  to  shout. 

11757.  You  were  not  too  drunk  to  shout,  were  you  ? — I was  not. 

11758.  When  you  were  walking  up  and  down,  and  making  this  noise,  did  anv- 
thing  happen  ? — -Yes. 

11759.  What  happened? — Well,  I suppsse  we  excited  the  town  by  our  shout- 
ing, and  many  of  them  followed. 

11760.  You  got  into  contact? — Yes. 

11761.  With  whom  did  you  get  into  contact? — With  other  men,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town. 

11762.  What  happened? — We  began  to  fight,  and  they  beat  us  because  we 
were  Higgins’s  men. 

11763.  Did  they  drive  you  off  the  ground  ? — No,  they  left  me  stretched  on  the 
ground. 

11764.  When  you  got  on  the  ground  were  you  too  drunk  to  get  up  again  r — 
No,  I was  not  too  drunk  to  get  up  ; they  beat  me  sober. 

11765.  Did  you  get  up  ? — I got  up  with  the  help  of  another. 

11766.  After  this,  when  you  had  been  beaten  sober,  did  you  go  to  the  sheriff? 
— Yes. 

11767.  Mr.  Higgins? — Yes. 

11768.  What  did  you  tell  him? — I showed  him  the  way  I was  in;  three 
more  and  I ; and  he  told  me  to  go  and  lodge  an  information.  I told  him  I had 
no  money,  and  he  sent  us  over  to  the  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. 

11769.  By  the  Committee.']  Had  you  to  pay  for  your  drink,  or  did  you  get  it 
besides  the  5 s.  ? — I got  it  besides  the  5 s. 

11770  Mr.  JKarslake .]  All  clear  money,  was  it,  in  your  pocket? — All  clear 
money. 

11771.  Did  you  have  to  pay  for  swearing  the  informations  ? — No. 

11772.  Who  paid  for  you? — I did  not  pay  for  them  myself ; Mr.  Higgins  said 
he  would  pay  for  them  ; that  is,  he  did  not  tell  me  he  would  pay  for  them,  but 
he  sent  his  compliments  to  the  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. 

11773.  A message  was  sent  from  Mr.  Higgins,  with  his  compliments,  saying, 
he  would  pay  for  them? — Yes. 

11774.  I think  you  laid  informations  against  two  men  for  beating  your — 
Yes. 

11775.  And  they  retaliated,  and  laid  some  informations  against  your — Yes. 

11776.  I believe  you  are  out  on  bail  now  ? — Yes. 

11777.  That  ended  the  Thursday  night,  did  it? — Yes. 

11778.  Had  you  any  directions  to  go  to  the  court-house  on  the  next  day? — 
Yes,  on  Friday  ; to  the  nomination. 

11779.  Who  gave  you  directions? — Mr.  Malley. 

11780.  Did  you  go  to  the  court-house  the  next  day  ?— I went  by  myself,  the 
next  morning. 

11781.  Did  you  meet  anybody  there? — I met  no  person  there  but  the  police- 
man of  the  court-house,  and  a man  named  James  Lawless  j the  court-house 
was  shut. 

11782.  Did  you  meet  any  of  your  friends  there? — Not  at  the  time  I was  let  in. 

H783.  When  you  got  to  the  court-house,  you  say  the  court-house  was  shut? 
— Yes. 

11784.  Who  were  inside? — The  police  was  sitting  inside. 

11785.  What  did  you  do  ? — I was  standing  outside,  and  Lawless  when  he  saw 
me  opened  the  door.  * 

11786.  Who 
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11786.  Who  is  Lawless  ? — I believe  lie  is  head  bailiff. 

11787.  To  the  sheriff? — I cannot  say;  I am  not  certain  ; I heard  he  was. 

1178S.  You  say  Lawless  saw  you  standing  outside,  and  you  were  let  in? — 
Yes. 

11789.  Was  there  anybody  inside  when  you  were  let  in  besides  yourself? — He 
brought  me  up  to  the  gallery,  and  there  were  four  or  five  men  belonging  to 
Mr.  Higgins  there  who  were  employed. 

11790.  Were  those  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  got  drunk  at  Pat  Philbin’s- — 
Yes. 

1 1 79 1 ■ vvho  shouted  at  the  committee-room;  some  of  the  men  who 
were  about  with  you  ? — Some  of  them. 

11792.  They  were  all  up  in  the  gallery,  you  say? — About  four  or  five  of 
them. 

11793.  Did  any  more  join  you  afterwards? — I could  not  tell. 

11794.  Was  anybody  else  in  the  court-house  except  you  and  your  friends 
when  you  were  first  let  in  ?— Not  that  I saw. 

11795.  How  long  afterwards  was  the  court  opened? — I think  immediately 
after. 

11796.  And  then  the  proceedings  began? — Yes. 

11797.  What  did  you  go  to  the  court-house  for;  had  you  any  orders  as  to 
what  you  were  to  do  ? — If  Mr.  Higgins  was  not  allowed  to  speak,  we  were  not 
to  allow  Mr.  Moore  or  Mr.  Palmer  to  speak  ; to  shout  when  they  would  be 
speaking. 

j 1798.  Who  gave  you  the  order? — Mr.  Malley. 

11799/  Then  they  did  hear  Colonel  Higgins,  did  they  ? — Yes. 

11800.  You  did  not  shout? — No. 

11801.  What  did  you  do  that  evening? — After  the  nomination  was  over  we 
went  home. 

11802.  The  next  day,  that  was  the  Saturday,  did  you  get  any  money? — 
Yes. 

11803.  How  much  did  you  get  on  the  Saturday? — Seven  shillings. 

11804.  Where  were  you  when  you  got  the  7 s.} — I was  walking  through  the 
street  watching  for  Mr.  Malley. 

11805.  Were  there  some  of  the  other  men  with  you  ? — Yes. 

11806.  How  many  of  them,  do  you  think  ? — I cannot  exactly  say. 

11807.  About  how  many  men  were  there  with  you  when  you  were  out  in  the 
street  looking  for  Mr.  Malley  ? — I cannot  exactly  tell  you. 

11808.  Eight,  or  10,  or  20  ? — There  was  less. 

11809.  Were  those  some  of  the  same  men  who  had  been  with  you  before? — 
Yes. 

11810.  When  you  were  out  in  the  street  looking  for  Mr.  Malley,  did  you  see 
Mr.  Malley  come  ? — Yes. 

11811.  Was  Comer  one  of  the  men  who  was  with  you  ? — Yes. 

11812.  Did  you  send  Comer  to  Mr.  Malley? — Yes. 

11813.  Did  he  come  back  to  you  from  Mr.  Malley  ? — Yes. 

11814.  What  did  he  bring  you? — He  told  us  that  himself  had  only  got  10/., 
5 l.  each  for  Mullaney  and  himself  to  give  among  the  men. 

11815.  You  sav  other  men  who  were  with  you  got  5 from  this  man  Comer  ? 
-Yes.  ' _ . 

11816.  And  you  got  75.?— Twelve  of  us  got  7 s.  because  we  were  fighting. 
11817.  How  much  did  you  make  of  the  thing  altogether  ? — Ot  the  money  I 
received  r 

11818.  Yes? — Up  to  the  day  I swore  the  information,  I received  17s.,  and 
since  that  I got  55.  since  the  election  was  over. 

11819.  Who  from  ? — From  Mullaney. 

11820.  When  you  say  there  were  12  men  got  75.,  and  others  who  got  5 s., 
were  the  12  men  who  got  the  7 s.  with  you  at  this  time? — After  we  got  5 s.  each 
we  were  told  to  go  home,  and  come  up  again  in  about  an  hour,  when  the  rest 
were  gone  away,  and  there  was  25  s.  leavings  to  the  men  to  be  divided  on  us. 
11821.  Did  you  go  back? — Yes. 

11822.  How  many  of  you  ? — I think  there  was  about  eight  or  ten  of  us. 

11823.  After  this  then  the  2 5s.  was  divided? — We  got  2 s.  each. 

11824.  Do  you  claim  something  more  yet  for  your  work  ?— Yes. 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3F  * 11825.  How 
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11825.  How  much  more  do  you  claim? — Eighteen  shillings. 

11S26.  Did  you  make  any  noise  in  the  court  on  the  nomination  day?— No. 
11827.  By  the  Committee.]  Were  you  drunk  or  sober  in  the  court-house' on 
that  day  ? — I was  not  very  sober. 

11S28.  At  what  o’clock  was  it  in  the  morning? — I think  about  io. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 


1 1 829.  I suppose  you  are  very  seldom  sober  when  you  can  get  drink  ? — When 
I have  it  in  my  pocket  I drink  it. 

11830.  When  you  have  the  money  in  your  pocket  you  spend  it  in  drink ; 

Yes. 

11831.  And  you  generally  drink  till  you  get  drunk  r — Not  generally. 

11832.  It  is  not  true  that  you  are  a drunken  blackguard,  is  it  ? — No,  it  is  not. 
I may  drink  to  be  drunk,  but  I am  not  a blackguard. 

11S33.  You  do  not  think  that  Dr.  M‘Greal  would  be  right  in  calling  you  a mob 
fellow  and  a blackguard  ? — I think  not,  to  call  me  a blackguard. 

11834.  You  think  that  was  rather  hard  upon  you? — Yes. 

11S35.  Where  were  you  last  night? — I was  down  at  the  hotel  here. 

11836.  What  hotel? — I cannot  exactly  tell. 

11837.  Was  it  near  this  house  ? — No  ; it  is,  I think,  about  a quarter  of  a mile 


away. 

11838.  Over  the  bridge  ? — On  the  street  to  the  left. 

11839.  Who  was  with  you  there? — Some  Galway  chaps. 

11840.  Were  there  any  Mayo  men  with  you? — Not  one,  but  myself. 

11841.  Who  was  keeping  care  of  you? — Myself. 

11842.  Who  took  care  of  you  there  when  you  might  get  drunk,  or  require  to 
be  takeii  care  of ; who  was  taking  care  of  you  ? — In  the  house  where  I lodged 
last  night  ? 

11843.  Yes? — I suppose  the  people  that  brought  me  to  bed. 

11844.  Who  brought  you  to  bed  ? — I think  it  is  the  waiter  *of  the  house. 

11845.  Were  you  so  drunk  that  you  had  to  be  brought  to  bed? — I was  very 
tipsy. 

11846.  What  hour  of  the  day  did  you  begin  to  get  tipsy? — After  four  o’clock. 

11847.  You  expected  to  come  up  yesterday,  I suppose? — Yes. 

11848.  And  you  kept  sober  until  four  o’clock,  and  then  you  let  loose? — Yes. 

1 1849.  My  learned  friend  suggests  that  you  may  be,  perhaps,  able  to  begin  to- 
day at  two  ? — I will  drink  no  more  in  London  till  I leave  it. 

11850.  Who  were  yon  with  ? — I have  been  with  the  Galway  men. 

11851.  Who  gave  you  the  money  to  drink? — I had  it  myself;  Mr.  Armstrong 
gave  me  3 s.  last  night. 

1 1 852.  Was  it  3 s.  or  5 s.  ? — Three  shillings. 

ii  853.  When  did  he  give  yon  that  35.? — I think  it  was  between  five  and  six 
o’clock. 

11S54.  You  began  to  get  drunk  at  four? — No,  I did  not. 

n 855.  You  told  us  you  did? — I had  some  money  in  my  pocket  before  that. 

11856.  Where  did  .that  money  come  from,  the  money  you  had  in  your  pocket 
before  ? — It  came  from  Mr.  Armstrong. 

11857.  Mr.  Armstrong  gave  you  that  money  you  had  before,  and  the  3 s.  toot 
— Yes. 


11858.  Did  he  tell  you  you  might  go  and  get  drunk  then? — No,  he  did  not. 

11859.  How  much  had  you  in  your  pocket  before  ? — About  4 s. 

11860.  Did  you  spend  the  whole  7 s.  in  drink  last  night  ? — No,  I did  not. 

11861.  How  much  did  you  spend? — I spent  about  3 s.  between  my  bed  and 
drink. 

11862.  You  spent  3 s:  from  four  o’clock? — No,  not  four  o’clock. 

11863.  You  began  at  four  o’clock? — I did  not. 

11864.  You  told  us  you  did  ? — After  four  o’clock. 

11865.  When  was  it  you  began  to  lose  your  consciousness  of  where  you  were, 
to  forget- where  you  were?— In  the  hotel,  I think. 

11866.  About  what  o’clock  do  you  think  your  memory  left  you  ?- — I think  it 
would  be  about  ten.  o’clock. 


- 11867.  When 
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11867.  When  did  you  go  to  bed  ? — About  eleven  o’clock. 

11868.  The  woman  of  the  house  you  say  put  you  to  bed,  did  she  not? — No. 

11869.  The  waiter  put  you  to  bed  ? — yes. 

11870.  And  who  got  you  up  this  morning  ? — I myself;-  I rose  myself. 

11871.  Who  did  you  see  there,  any  of  your  friends  ? — I saw  no  friends 
belonging  to  me  in  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  Galway  men. 

11872.  How  did  you  know  you  would  be  wanted  here  to  day? — I was  told. 

11873.  Who  told  you? — Mr.  Armstrong. 

11874.  That  is  the  hotel  keeper  in  Castlebar,  the  man  who  kept  Mr.  Moore’s 
committee-room  ? — Yes. 

11875.  Was  it  he  brought  you  up  here  this  morning?—  No,  I came  up  myself. 

11876.  How  did  you  know  the  way? — I found  it  out;  I inquired  of  the 
police  when  I left  the  hotel ; I inqui  red  of  a policeman  I came  up  to,  to  direct 
me  to  the  Court. 

11877.  Who  told  you  what  inquiries  to  make? — The  police;  I axed  him. 

11878.  The  way  ; wliat  did  you  ask. him  ? — I wanted  the  way  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

11879.  When  you  got  to  the  House  of  Commons  how  did  you  find  your  way 
up  here  ? — I was  brought  up  here  by  Mr.  Armstrong. 

11880.  And  you  left  him,  I suppose,  outside  the  door? — Yes. 

11881.  Do  you  know  Father  Curley? — I do. 

11882.  Did  you  see  him  this  morning? — No. 

11S83.  Just  recollect  r — No. 

11884.  Try  and  recollect ; did  you  not  see  him  this  morning  ? — No. 

11885.  Was  not  he  with  Mr.  Armsrrong  this  morning? — He  was  not;  I did 
not  see  him. 

11886.  Was  not  he  with  him  when  you  saw  Mr.  Armstrong  ? — No. 

11887.  Will  you  swear  that? — Yes. 

11888.  Was  there  any  priest  with  him  ? — There  was  Father  Henry. 

11889.  When  did  you  first  see  Father  Henry  this  morning? — When  I was 
coining  up  to  the  house ; when  I got  here  I saw  Father  Henry  in  the  street. 

11890.  Who  else? — No  one. 

11891.  You  met  him  by  chance  ? — Yes. 

11892.  Did  he  not  walk  up  with  you  ? — No. 

11  893.  Did  he  tell  you  what  to  inquire  for? — No. 

11894.  Said  nothing  ?— No. 

11895,  Do  you  know  Father  Conway  ? — No;  I know  him  by  sight,  not  more. 

11896.  How  long  have  you  been  here? — Since  Monday  night,  about  11 
o’clock. 

11S97.  Have  you  been  drunk  every  night  since? — No. 

11898.  Tell  me  what  night  you  were  sober?— Every  night,  with  the  exception 
of  last  night  I took  a little. 

11899.  Every  night  since  you  came  up  ? — Yes. 

11900.  They  treated  you  very  badly? — I was  at  my  own  disposal  to  do  as  1 
thought  proper. 

11901.  If  you  were  at  your  own  disposal  without  money  you  could  not  do 
much  ? — How  can  you  tell  that  ? 

11902.  Because  I know  you  are  a man  of  that  nature  who  whenever  you  have 
money  in  your  pocket  you  get  drunk  ? — Sometimes  I do. 

11903.  Were  you  without  money  since  Monday  ? — I was  not. 

1 1 904.  And  yet  having  money  in  your  pocket  you  kept  yourself  sober  ? 
Yes. 

11905.  I suppose  you  are  far  gone  when  you  think  yourself  drunk  t No,  not 
very  tar  gone.  . 

11906.  Can  you  tell  me  when  about  , you  begin  to  feel  drunk  t What  do  you 
mean? 

11907.  When  you  can  lie  on  the  ground  without  holding,  do  you  think  your- 
self drunk  ? — Oh,  an  Irishman  can  drink  more  than  that. 

11908.  Who  brought  you  to  the  hotel  where  you  were  so  hospitably  treated  .■ 

I was  at  my  own  disposal  to  go  where  I thought  proper. 

11909.  Who  brought  you  to  the  hotel? — No  person. 

n 9 1 0.  Who  guid  ed  you  to  the  hotel  on  Monday  ? — I was  not  in  the  hotel  on 
Monday. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  3*2  11911.  Where 
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11911.  Where  were  you  on  Monday? — I was  put  into  some  house  as  we 
came  off  the  train ; I was  lodged  in  some  house  opposite  the  train. 

11912.  Who  lodged  you  ? — No  person  but  myself  and  two  men  ; I went  in  the 
same  house  with  them. 

11913.  Who  were  the  two  men? — They  were  from  Swinford. 

11914.  And  who  were  they? — One  was  O’Dowd  and  the  other  was  Staunton, 

1 think. 

11915.  What  money  had  you  when  you  arrived  in  London? — I think  I had 
about  a couple  of  shillings. 

1 1916.  Who  gave  it  to  you  ? — I got  it  from  Mr.  Armstrong  in  Dublin. 

11917.  Did  he  not  give  you  more  than  2 s.  in  Dublin  ? — He  gave  me  3 s.  in 
Dublin. 

11918.  Did  that  last  you  all  the  way  from  Dublin  ? — It  did  not. 

11919.  What  was  the  first — what  other  money  did  you  spend? — [The  Witness 
looked  for  a pajier.) 

11920.  Oh,  you  have  a note  of  it? — I have  lost  it. 

11921.  It  has  gone,  like  the  money  ? — I believe  so. 

11922.  Let  us  look  at  the  pencil  you  wrote  it  with  ? — I lost  the  peucil  too. 

11923.  When  did  you  discover  you  lost  the  pencil? — This  morning. 

11924.  Did  you  discover  you  had  lost  the  notes  too  ? — I may  have"  it,  for  all  I 
know,  in  my  pocket ; I did  not  search. 

11925.  You  say  you  spent  more  than  2S.  on  your  way ; where  did  you  get 
the 'money  ? — I got  it  from  Mr.  Armstrong  in  Dublin. 

11926.  You  spent  more  than  that  on  your  journey  ? — I spent  3 s.  to  London. 

11927.  You  spent  more  than  that  on  your  journey  to  Loudon? — I did  not  tell 
you  that. 

1 1928.  You  spent  only  3 s.  ? — I got  3 s.  in  Dublin. 

11929.  How  came  you  to  have  2s.  when  you  arrived  in  London? — I think  I 
drank  one  glass  of  whisky ; I only  took  one  glass  of  whisky,  that  is  4 d.  I think, 
at  one  of  the  railway  stations  ; that  is  all  I spent  till  I arrived  in  London. 

11930.  That  you  spent  in  whisky? — Yes. 

11931.  How  much  had  you  when  you  arrived? — I had  something  about 

2 s.  3 d.;  I think  I bought  a box  of  matches. 

11932.  Where  did  you  go  to  ? — When  I came  into  London,  I lodged  some- 
where about  the  station. 

11 933*  Who  directed  you  there? — The  police;  I axed  for  a lodging-house, 
and  they  told  me. 

11934.  Where  was  Mr.  Armstrong? — Mr.  Armstrong  took  a cab  himself, and 
Dr.  M'Greal. 

11935.  Do  you  mean  to  say  then  that  he  and  Dr.  M'Greal  left  you  to  go 
where  you  pleased,  and  to  lodge  where  you  pleased  that  night  ? — They  did. 

11936.  Did  they  appoint  to  meet  you  anywhere? — No;  they  told  me  to  call 
at  the  House  of  Commons  next  morning. 

11937.  They  did  appoint  to  meet  you  at  the  House  of  Commons  next  morn- 
ing?—Yes. 

11938.  They  told  you  you  might  go  where  you  liked  with  2 s.  3d.  in  your 
pocket? — I got  money  from  them. 

11939.  What  money  more?— Five  shillings  more. 

11940.  Then  you  did  not  get  drunk  that  night? — No. 

11941.  Did  you  drink  at  all? — After  dinner  I took  a pint  of  ale. 

11942.  Tuesday  where  were  you  ? — Tuesday  morning  I was  here. 

1 1943.  W7ho  did  you  meet  ?— I was  at  Mr.  Martin’s. 

11944.  That  is  the  agent  ? — I suppose  so. 

11945.  Who  did  you  meet  there  1 — I met  Mr.  Armstrong,  and  Dr.  MGreal,  and 
the  whole  of  them. 

1 1946.  "Who  are  the  whole  of  them  ? — I met  Dr.  M'Greal  and  Mr.  Armstrong, 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  and  they  told  me  to  stop  there. 

11947.  Any  of  the  priests?— No. 

1 1948.  You  did  not  meet  any  of  them  that  day  ? — No. 

11949.  Did  you  on  Wednesday  ? — Oh,  yesterday. 

11950.  Whom  did  you  meet  ? — Father  Ryan. 

11951.  Where  did  you  meet  him  ? — I met  him  at  Mr.  Martin’s. 

11952.  Is  that  Father  Luke  Ryan? — I think  his  name  is  Father  Peter  Ryan  ; 1 
am  not  certain. 
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11953.  The  priest  of  Kilmena  ? — Yes. 

11954.  Where  did  you  go  from  the  agent’s? — I stopped  up-stairs  at  Mr. 
Martin’s. 

11955.  The  whole  day  ? — Yes. 

11956.  The  whole  day  of  Tuesday  ? — Oh,  no,  but  yesterday,  I thought  you 
said. 

1*957*  But  Tuesday?— I stopped  there  for  a few  hours,  and  I was  outside 
walking  about  here. 

11958.  When  did  you  get  away  ?— On  Tuesday  I 'walked  out  at  five  o’clock. 

11959.  When  did  you  change  from  the  place  opposite  the  hotel  to  the  other 
place  ? — I stopped  there  that  night.  I came  by  train.  I came  up  hereon  Tuesday 
morning. 

11960.  Who  sent  you  to  the  hotel  where  you  were? — Nobody;  myself. 

1 1961.  Where  was  it  you  went  to  ? — Last  night  ? 

11962.  Where  you  were  before? — I was  over  in  a little  street. 

11963.  You  know  the  name,  as  you  went  there  by  your  own  guiding ; who 
brought  you  to  the  little  street? — I was  told  to  apply  for  a lodging-house;  Mr. 
Armstrong  went  along  with  me. 

11964.  And  he  found  the  place  for  you?— No;  he  told  me  to  go  in  and 
inquire. 

11965.  He  went  with  you  to  the  door? — Yes. 

11966.  Did  he  give  you  any  more  money  there?— Yes. 

11967.  How  much? — Five  shillings. 

1 1968.  You  say  you  went  off  last  night  by  yourself ; can  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  street  you  asked  for  ? — I cannot  tell ; 1 met,  after  the  court  was  over  here, 

I met  some  Galway  men  that  was  on,  I believe,  another  Committee  ; says  I,  “ I 
am  yery  lonesome  where  I am,  I have  no  -person  that  I know.”  “ Come  along 
with  us,”  says  he,  “ to-night ;”  so  I consented. 

11969.  How  did  Mr.  Armstrong  know  where  you  were? — He  did  not  know 
where  I was. 

11970.  You  say  you  arrived  by  the  railway  on  Monday  ; who  came  with  you  ? 
— Mr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  M'Greal,  and  young  Murphy,  and  I. 

11971.  You  came  together? — Started  together  and  landed  together. 

11972.  When  did  you  leave  Mayo? — Sunday  evening,  five  o’clock. 

1 1 973.  How  did  you  come  away  ? — With  the  mail. 

1 1974.  Car,  or  coach,  or  what? — Coach  to  Athenrie. 

11975.  Were  you  very  sober,  then  ? — Quite  sober  ; I drank  nothing. 

11976.  Who  came  with  you  from  Castlebar  ? — Mr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  M£Greal, 
young  Murphy,  and  myself;  the  others  I do  not  know. 

1 1 977-  Some  others;  tell  me  the  others  you  do  know? — There  was  Dean 
Burke,  from  Westport. 

11978.  Who  else  ? — Father  Greene,  as  far  as  Hollymount. 

11979.  Who  else? — Father  Cahill,  as  far  as  Tuam. 

1198b.  What  part  of  the  coach  did  you  sit  in? — Over  head,  in  the  rail. 

11981.  Where  did  Father  Greene  sit? — He  sat  one  side  of  me. 

11982.  Father  Cahill? — In  the  front. 

11983.  On  the  outside  of  the  coach,  too? — Yes. 

119S4.  Father  Greene  was  taking  care  of  you,  1 suppose  r— No. 

11985.  Not  at  all  ? — Nothing  to  do  with  me. 

11986.  He  was  sitting  beside  you  ? — Yes. 

1 1 987.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say,  as  you  were  going  away,  he  would  take 
care  of  you  ? — She  was  there  at  the  time. 

11988.  Did  she  not  ask  Father  Greene  to  take  care  of  you  r No. 

11989.  Who  was  it  she  asked  to  take  cave  of  you  r — Mr.  Armstrong. 

11990.  What  did  he  say  ? — He  said  he  would  return  me  home  safe. 

11991.  Did  he  say  any  “ ifs”  about  it? — No. 

11992.  Nothing  about  your  evidence  ? — No.  ^ 

11993.  Nothing  about  your  telling  what  was  the  truth  r No,  he  did  not 
speak  to  me  about  it ; he  might  to  my  mother. 

11994.  Perhaps  you  were  not  near  enough  to  hear  ? — Yes,  I was. 

1 1995.  Was  she  inside  the  coach? — No. 

1 1996.  Did  she  come  to  the  outside  of  the  coach  : — Yes. 

11997.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  was  nothing  passed  between  her  and  Mr. 
Armstoner,  as  to  the  evidence  you  should  give? — Not  a ha’p’orth,  that  I heard. 
0.53— ^ess.  2.  3*3  ”998.  Nor 
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11998.  Nor  Father  Cahill  ? — No. 

.11999.  Nor  any  one  ? — Not  a word. 

12000.  Not  a word  said  about  that.  You  must  take  care  what  sort  of  evi 
dence  you  give  ? — No. 

12001.  That  you  did  not  go  and  tell  anything  wrong? — No. 

12002.  Not  a word  ? — Not  a word. 

12003.  Was  there  any  joking  about  your  evidence? — Not  a ha’p’orth. 

12004.  The  only  thing  said  was,  they  would  bring  you  home  safe? That 

is  all. 

12005.  Did  not  your  mother  say  that  you  were  a poor  boy,  unused  to  the 
world,  and  might  go  astray-?— I do  not  know  what  she  said  to  Mr.  Armstrong- 
all  I heard  Mr.  Armstrong  say  was,  he  would  bring  me  home  safe. 

12006.  Did  you  say  before'’you  left  Castlebar  that  you  would  do  the  business  ? 
— No,  not  that  I recollect. 

12007.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not? — I think  not. 

12008.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I will. 

12009.  You  will  swear  you  did  not  ? — I think  I did  not. 

12010.  Will  you  swear  you  did  not  ? — I will  not  swear  it. 

12011.  Whose  business? — I cannot,  exactly ; what  business  ? I do  not  know 
what  business. 

12012.  Whose  business  ? — I do  not  know  what  business. 

12013.  Whose  business  were  you  to  do? — No  person’s. 

12014.  Was  not  it  Colonel  Higgins’s  ?— No,  Ido  not  know  what  business 
you  say  ; I cannot  exactly  say  what  you  mean. 

12015.  You  know  what  I mean  ; I will  not  ask  very  exactly ; you  know  what 
I mean  : whose  business  was  it  ? — No,  I do  not. 

12016.  Whose  business  do  you  think  it  was? — I do  not  know  what  it  was. 

12017.  Did  you  say  you  would  clinch  the  case  ? — No. 

12018.  Nothing  of  that  kind  ? — No. 

12019.  Will  you  swear  that? — I will. 

12020.  That  you  did  not  use  that  word  ? — I will. 

12021.  But  about  doing  the  business,  you  are  not  quite  sure;  where  were  you 
the  night  before  you  started  upon  the  coach,  the  day  before  you  started  ?— In 
my  own  house  ; my  father’s  house. 

12022.  All  day? — Yes.  working. 

12023.  F)id  your  mother  come  up  with  you  to  William  Armstrong’s  hotel  ? — 
On  that  day  ? 0 

12024.  To  see  you  off? — Yes. 

12025.  Were  any  priests  at  your  house  that  day  ? — No. 

12026.  Who  was? — No  priests. 

12027.  Who  came  to  tell  you  where  you  were  to  go  ? — Mr.  Sheridan. 

12028.  You  did  not  come  of  yourself? — No. 

12029.  Who  first  told  you  you  were  to  come? — Mr.  Sheridan. 

12030.  Mas  that  the  first  person  that  came? — He  told  me  I should  be  pre- 
pared at  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  for  the  coach. 

12031.  Some  one  had  told  you  before  that  you  were  coming? — No  ; I heard  it 
rumoured  about  that  they  were  all  to  be  brought. 

12032.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that  you  heard  nothing  of  your  coming,  except 
from  rumour,  till  you  were  told  to-be  ready  at  five  o’clock? — I do. 

12033-  That  you  did  not  hear  from  your  father  or  mother  that  you  were  to 
come?  No  ; I did  not  hear  I was  to  come,  only  rumour,  until  Sunday  morning. 

12034.  V ho  was  the  rumour  from  ? — It  was  through  the  town ; every  person. 

12035.  But  you  were  not  told  you  were  to  comeat  all  ? — I heard  the  rumour  I 
was  to  come,  but  I had  no  certainty  until  Sunday  morning. 

12036.  Did  you  hear  the  rumour  before  you  had  told  any  one  what  you  had 
to  say  . I told  no  one  what  I had  to  say. 

12037.  Never  ? Never,  only  what  I told  in  the  court-house. 

12038.  I believe  you  swore  two  sets  of  informations,  did  not  you? — No;  I 
only  swore  one. 

12039.  That  was  an  information  against  people  for  knocking  you  down,  was 
not  it  ?— Yes,  and  heating  me. 

12040.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  had  never  given  anyone  any  other  infor- 
mation but  that  before  you  heard  you  were  to  come  along  ? — I do  swear  it-;  I never 
told  any  person  what  I knew,  or  what  I did  not. 

-12041.  Nothing 
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12041.  Nothing  about  it? — Never  in  the  world;  I swear  that. 

12041-2.  So  that  they  hit  upon  you  by  accident  ? — They  knew  nothing  about  me 
except  what  they  heard  the  day  I was  swearing  the  information  at  the  petty 
sessions  before  the  magistrate. 

12043.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  had  had  no  conversation  with  the  priests 
since  the  election  ? — Never. 

12044.  With  none  of  them? — No. 

12045.  You  swear  that? — I swear  that  1 never  had  anything  to  do  with  any 
other  ones. 

12046.  Who  were  the  ones? — That  I met  in  the  convent. 

12047.  Where? — In  Castlebar. 

12048.  When  was  that?— About  a month  after  the  election. 

12049.  How  came  you  to  meet  them  at  the  convent? — I went  up  to  get 
forgiveness. 

12050.  For  what? — For  being  a Higgins  man. 

12051.  Who  was  the  priest  you  went  to  for  forgiveness  ? — Father  Hasty. 

12052.  Was  there  anyone  else  ? — No. 

12053.  Did  he  give  you  forgiveness? — Yes. 

12054.  Did  he  tell  you  that  you  must  come  to  London  ? — No. 

12055.  Did  he  tell  you  anything  you  were  to  do  before  you  got  forgiveness?— 
Never. 

12056.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  merely  went  up  and  asked  for  forgiveness, 
and  that  he  gave  it  to  you  ? — Yes. 

12057.  You  mean  to  swear  that? — I mean  to  swear  that. 

12058.  What  did  you  say  to  him? — I went  up  to  take  the  pledge  against 
whisky. 

12059.  There  was  another  reverend  gentleman  there,  was  not  there  ? — No. 
12060.  You  broke  the  pledge  very  soon  ? — No,  not  very  soon  ; I only  took  it 
for  a period. 

12061.  For  what  period?— A month. 

12062.  Now  you  mean  to  swear  that  the  clergyman  administered  the  pledge  to 
you  for  a month  ? — No,  not  the  clergyman,  but  the  reverend  mother  ; it  was  at 

the  convent.  , . , , 

1 2063.  Had  you  any  conversation  with  the  reverend  mother  before  you  asked 

forgiveness  of  the  priest  ? — Yes. 

12064.  A good  deal? — No,  not  much.  , » . 

12065.  How  long  were  you  with  the  mother  before  you  obtained  forgiveness 
from  the  priest? — About  10  minutes.  . , 

12066.  Did  you  tell  her  that  you  were  coming  for  forgiveness  to  the  priest  e— 

I told  her. 

12067.  Did  she  advise  you  to  go? — Yes. 

12068.  Did  she  tell  vou  what  you  were  to  do  ?— No. 

12060.  How  soon  did  you  see  the  priest  after?— He  was  reading  mass  upstairs 
in  the  convent,  and  when  mass  was  done  ; I was  at  mass  m the  convent,  and  when 
he  had  clone  mass  I got  forgiveness.  . v 

12070.  .Then  you  had  been  with  the  mother  before  the  mass.— Yes,  about  10 

minutes.  , v 

1 207 1 . After  getting  advice  from  her  you  went  up  to  mass  . — Y es. 

12072.  And  then,  after  the  mass,  where  did  you  see  the  priest  ? In  the 

^"2073  And  you  asked  his  forgiveness  for  being  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  side  ; 
for  acting  for  Colonel  Higgins  ; what  did  you  say  to  the  priest  ?—  to  d him  I 
was  a Higgins  man,  anti  that  I wanted  forgiveness,  and  he  gave  it  to  me  on  the 

SP°i2074.  Not  a word  more  about  saying  you  were  very  sorry  r— I told  him  x was 

sorry  for  what  I had  done.  , , . v . 1 j mp 

12075.  Did  he  not  ask  you  to  confess  what  you  had  done  r— Yes,  he  told  me 
to.me  to  so  and  confess  after  I spoke  to  him. 

12076.  And  did  you  confess  all  this  afterwards  t—l  did. 

12077.  Then  it  was  after  you  had  been  to  the  confessional  you  told  them  ail 

this,  you  say  ? — I told  them  before.  clergyman 

12078.  But  you  told  him  when  you  went  to  confess  r— Not  to  any  ciereym 

I knew  ; it  was  a strange  clergyman.  -iqovq  You 
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12079.  You  did  not  know  him  at  all? — No,  I did  not;  there  is  about  100 
strange  clergymen  that  I never  saw  in  my  life  before. 

12080.  You  did  that  at  the  convent  ? — Not  at  the  convent,  at  the  chapel. 

12081.  Did  you  tell  him  all  that  without  his  asking  you  any  questions  ; the 
man  you  confessed  to  ? — Did  I tell  what  ? 

12082.  Did  you  tell  him  the  whole  story  without  his  putting  any  questions  to 
you  ? — He  never  axed  me  a question. 

1 2083.  Did  the  mother  tell  you  you  would  have  to  confess  ? — No. 

1 2084.  When  you  saw  the  priest,  did  you  go  on  your  knees  to  him  to  get  his 
forgiveness  ? — No. 

12085.  Do  y°u  mean  to  say  you  merely  went  up  to  him,  and  said,  “I  am  a 
Hisains  man,  and  I want  forgiveness”  ? — Yes. 

120S6.  Any  penance? — Not  at  the  time  I spoke  to  him;  I told  him  I 
was 

Mr.  Kar&lake  objected  that  this  was  extracting  what  had  passed  in  the 
confessional. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  Committee  did  not  understand  it  to  have 
passed  at  the  confessional,  but  at  the  interview  with  the  priest,  previous  to 
confession. 

12087.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Did  not  he  tell  you  that  he  would  forgive  you,  but  that 
you  must  go  to  confess  ? — Yes. 

12088.  In  consequence  of  that  you  went  to  confess  ? — Yes. 

1 20S9.  Did  you  do  penance  after  ? — Yes. 

1 2090.  What  penance  did  you  do  for  being  a Higgins  man  ? — I suppose  that 
is  too  important  to  ask. 

12091.  I ask  you  what  you  did  ?— Why  I think  it  is  not  a question  to  be 
answered. 

1 2092.  Yes ; you  can  tell  us  what  you  did  ? — I fasted  for  some  days  and  said 
some  prayers. 

12093.  How  many  days? — I fasted  for  three  Fridays,  and  for  one  meal. 

12094.  But  you  always  fast  upon  a Friday,  do  not  you  ? — Never. 

12095.  And  said  some  prayers  ?— Yes. 

1 2096.  And  then  you  heard  nothing  at  all  about  it,  any  more  about  it,  until  you 
came  up  here  to  London  ? — I never  heard  a word,  whether  I was  to  come  or  not, 
till  Sunday  morning. 

12097.  Were  you  not  greatly  surprised  at  the  questions  my  learned  friend  put 
to  you,  if  you  never  told  any  one  what  yon  could  answer ; when  did  you  tell 
auyone  what  you  had  to  say  ? — I told  on  Tuesday,  at  Mr.  Martin’s. 

12098.  You  told  then  what  you  had  to  say? — Yes. 

12099.  That  was  the  first  communication  you  had  with  the  priest?— No. 

12100.  A month  after  the  election? — Yes,  it  was. 

12101.  That  was  the  first  time;  who  advised  you  to  go  to  the  mother? — 
Myself. 

12102.  Did  any  one  suggest  to  you  that  you  had  better  go  to  the  mother? — 
No. 

12103.  Have  you  been  with  the  mother  since? — No. 

12104.  Was  there  any  other  Catholic  who  was  a Higgins  man  that  asked  pardon 
that  day  ? — 

12105.  Mr.  KarslaheJ]  That  you  saw;  were  you  present? — Yes. 

12106.  Mr.  O’Malley .]  Who  was  it? — A man  of  the  name  of  Saunders;  not 
that  day,  but  the  following  morning. 

12107.  I understand  you  it  was  after  you  took  the  pledge  that  you  went  up  to 
the  priest? — No,  it  was  not.  The  day  I went  to  take  the  pledge  I spoke  to  the 
mother,  and  she  said  to  call  in  the  morning  at  seven  o’clock,  and  they  would  be 
then  reading  mass,  and  I was  up. 

12108.  Then  it  was  the  morning  before  you  went  to  the  priest  you  took  the 
pledge  ? — The  evening  before. 

12109.  Was  it  when  you  went  to  take  the  pledge  the  same  morning  that  the 
other  man  went  up  ? — No  ; he  was  taking  the  pledge  along  with  me. 

12110.  Can  you  tell  me  anyone  else? — Yes. 

12111.  Whom? — Another  chap  from  Ballina. 

12112.  Did  he  go  up  with  you  to  the  mother? — Yes.  _ 

, 12113- To 
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12113.  To  ask  forgiveness  ? — No. 

12114.  Tell  us  some  one  else  that  went  to  ask  forgiveness? — No  more. 

12115.  What  do  you  mean  by  “excite;”  you  said  to  excite  the  people?— That 
is  the  evening,  I suppose,  before  the  nomination  day? 

12116.  What  do  you  mean  by  exciting  the  people? — Why,  we  were  so  drunk, 
kicking  up  a row,  that  we  excited  them. 

12117.  You  were  very  drunk,  you  say,  the  first  night  ?— That  Thursday 
night. 

12118.  So  drunk  that  you  cannot  recollect  what  you  did  ? — I was  not  so  drunk 
that  I could  not  recollect  it. 

121 19.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  were  not  very  drunk  the  Thursday  night 
before  the  nomination  ? — I was  drunk. 

12120.  You  were  drunk,  but  not  very  drunk? — Not  so  drunk  that  I could  not 
recollect  what  I was  saying. 

12121.  Who  put  you  to  bed  that  night? — Myself. 

12122.  Were  you  sober  enough  to  go  to  bed  yourself,  at  your  father’s  house? 
— Yes. 

12123.  Were  you  drunk  the  next  day? — No. 

12124.  Did  you  not  drink  anything  the  next  day? — Yes. 

12125.  When  did  you  begin  to  drink? — In  the  morning,  when  I got  up. 

12126.  What  had  you  then? — I took  my  glass  of  whiskey  ; my  morning,”  as 
we  call  it. 

12127.  Did  you  take  your  “morning”  this  morning? — I did. 

12128.  Do  you  take  “ an  afternoon  ” as  well  as  “ a morning ” 1 — Sometimes. 

12129.  You  took  your  “morning;’’  what  day  was  it  you  took  your  “ morn- 
ing;” the  day  of  the  nomination ’—The  day  of  the  nomination,  Friday  morning. 

12130.  What  is  your  “morning;”  how  much  is  it? — A glass  of  whiskey. 

12131.  But  there  are  different  sized  glasses? — -What  we  call  a halt-noggin 
glass. 

12132.  Your  half-noggin  glass  is  about  two  glasses,  is  it  not  r — No,  half  a 
noggin. 

12133.  Is  not  half  a noggin  just  twice  as  much  as  you  would  get  if  you  went 
in  and  asked  for  a glass  of  whiskey  ? — No ; it  is  2 & d.  worth. 

12134.  If  you  went  to  ask  for  a glass,  would  you  not  get  a glass  holding  half 
the  quantity  of  a noggin? — ^ou  might  get  a small  glass,  but  you  would  get  no 
less  than  three  ha’p’orth  ; but  I like  it  best  to  take  a full  one. 

12135.  You  seem  to  have  made  yourself  acquainted  with  the  prices  here? — 
Not  here,  with  the  exception  of  the  ale. 

12136.  But  you  do  not  get  drunk  upon  ale? — Indeed,  I got  pretty  middling  that 
night. 

12137.  Were  you  drunk  the  other  days  you  speak  of,  at  the  election  r — I was 
not  drunk  ; I was  not  drunk  before  Thursday  night. 

1213S.  You  say  that  you  were  in  the  streets  of  Castlebar  shouting  like  a 
drunken  man,  and  that  you  were  attacked  by  the  mob,  and  you  were  knocked 
down  and  left  on  the  street? — -That  was  the  evening  before  the  nomination  ; that 
was  our  own  fault.  . 

12139.  Of  course  you  must  have  told  that  to  the  priest  ? — I did  not. 

12140.'  I do  not  ask  you  what  you  said ; whose  mob  was  it?  I suppose  you 
knocked  against  the  mob  and  fell  down  in  consequence  ?— It  attacked  us. 

12141.  Whose  mob  was  it? — I could  not  say  whose  mob  it  was. 

12142.  Colonel  Higgins’s  mob  r — No,  it  was  not.  __ 

12143.  Was  not  it  Colonel  Higgins’s  mob  that  knocked  you  down  r — No. 

12144.  Whose  mob? — I cannot  say*  v . 

12145.  Whose  mob  did  you  think  it  was  at  the  timer  I thought  it  was  no 
person’s  mob. 

• 12146.  Did  you  not  swear  it  was  ? — I did  not. 

12147  Did  you  not  swear  it  was  Mr.  Moore’s  mobr  I think  it  was  no 
such  thing ; I think  it  was  in  consequence  of  my  shouting  for  Higgins  that  the 
people  of  the  town  attacked  and  beat  us. 

12148.  Will  you  swear  it  was  not  a mob? — It  was  the  people  of  the  town. 

12149'.  If  it  was  not  a mob,  what  was  the  number  of  people ?— A couple  of 
hundred  people. 

12150.  Did  not  you  yourself  swear  it  was  a mob? — It  was  a mob. 

12151.  Did  vou  not  swear  it  was  Mr.  Moore’s  mob  ? — No. 
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12152.  Did  you  not  swear  it  was  Mr.  Moore’s  mob? — I thought  they  beat  u 
because  we  were  Higgins’s  mob,  but  1 could  not  swear  whose  mob  they  were 

12153.  Who  was  heading  them? — No  person  that  I saw. 

12154.  Was  not  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  in  the  middle  of  that  mob?— He  rnio-ht 
have  been  ; I did  not  see  him.  0 

12155.  Did  you  uot  see  him  there  ?— No,  not  to  my  recollection. 

12156.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  was  not  heading  the  mob  ? — Not  to  my  recol- 
lection. 

12157.  Will  you  swear  he  was  not? — I will  not. 

12158.  And  they  knocked  three  of  you  down,  and  left  you  there  in  the  street- 
were  you  much  beaten  ? — Yes.  ■ 

12159.  Were  the  other  men  much  beaten? — Yes. 

12160.  What  were  they  beaten  with  ? — With  boxes,  with  fists,  with  thumps. 

12161.  And  with  sticks? — No,  not  with  sticks. 

12162.  Do  you  mean  to  say  there  were  none  that  were  struck  with  sticks  and 
stones  ? — I was  not  struck  with  stones. 

12163.  Did  you  not  swear  you  were  struck  with  a stick? — I did  not. 

12164.  Never? — Never. 

12165.  What  did  you  say  you  were  struck  with  ? — 1 was  struck  by  thumps  and 
knocks. 

12166.  Were  you  knocked  down  ?— Yes,  by  a man  of  the  name  of  Mathew 
Flannery. 

12167.  A butcher  in  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

12168.  How  near  was  Father  Curley  there? — I cannot  tell ; I did  not  see  him 
at  all,  to  my  recollection. 

12169.  Just  recollect,  was  not  he  very  close  to  you  at  that  very  timer — He 
might  be  ; I did  not  see  him. 

12170.  How  long  before  that  was  it  you  saw  him? — I think  I did  not  see  him 
for  two  days  before  that. 

12171.  Did  you  not  state  just  now  that  you  could  not  tell  whether  he  was  in 
the  mob  or  not? — He  might  be  ; I cannot  tell. 

12172.  Well  you  swear  you  did  not  see  him  in  the  mob? — No,  I will  not 
swear  I did  not  see  him. 

12173.  Did  you  say  that  you  gathered  round  Mr.  Malley,  when  he  came  in, 
and  got  some  money  from  him,  or  sent  over  your  people  to  get  some  money  from 
him  ? — Yes,  after  the  row  the  evening  before  the  nomination.  • 

12174.  Did  you  go  out  rowing  the  next  day,  after  being  beaten  ? — No. 

12175.  When  was  it  you  met  him  in  the  street  ? — After  the  row. 

12176.  The  same  evening  ?— Yes. 

12177.  Did  you  go  on  still  after  being  beaten  ? — We  went  on,  aod  swore  the 
information. 

12178.  You  went  homer — We  did  not  go  home;  we  went  to  the  court- 
house. 

121 79.  Were  you  not  employed  to  protect  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters? — No. 

12180.  On  your  oath,  were  not  you  told  that  your  business  was  to  protect 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ? — Upon  my  oath,  no. 

12181.  Who  was  in  command  of  you? — No  person  but  Mr.  Malley,  I think, 
was  in  command  ; he  gave  us  directions. 

12182.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  whole  you  were  employed  for  was  to  shout 
in  the  court-house  on  the  day  of  nomination? — Yes. 

12183.  ^-nd  that  you  got  1 1.  2 s.  6 d.  for  r — £.  1.  2. 

12184.  And  you  did  not  shout  after  all? — Not  on  the  day  of  nomination. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

12185.  On  Tuesday  you  began  your  amusement,  did  you  ? — The  Tuesday  before 
the  nomination. 

12186.  Your  first  act  was  to  get  drunk  ; was  that  so  ? — Not  drunk. 

12187.  But  to  get  tipsy  ? — -Yes,  we  was. 

12188.  Was  that  the  first  thing  you  had  to  do? — The  names  of  all  tbe  meQ 
was  given  in  at  the  time. 

12189.  And  you  then  went  to  a public-house  and  got  tipsy  ? — Yes. 

12190.  You  bad  nothing  to  do  on  the  Wednesday? — Nothing. 

12191-  On 
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12191.  On  the  Thursday  it  was  you  were  taken  to  the  committee-room  and 
told  to  shout  ? — They  did  not  tell  us  to  shout. 

12192.  What  were  you  to  do? — When  we  met  him  on  Thursday,  lie  brought 
us  into  the  public-house  and  gave  us  some  drink,  and  when  we  were  going  up 
the  street  he  told  us  not  to  go,  Mr.  Malley  had  not  come  ; he  sent  a man,  Mullany, 
and  he  told  us  not  to  go  up  the  street  until  we  were  all  together. 

12193.  Where  did  you  go  then  when  you  were  all  together? — We  went  up  as 
far  as  Higgins’s  committee-room. 

12194.  What  were  you  to  do  at  Higgins’s  committee-room? — We  were  to 
begin  to  shout  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

12195.  Did  you  then  begin  to  shout? — Yes. 

12196.  How  long  were  you  shouting  before  there  was  any  disturbance  against 
you? — I think  about  five  minutes,  up  and  down. 

12197.  Were  you  shouting  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

12198.  You  walked  up  and  down? — Yes. 

12199.  How  many  of  you? — Ithiuk  about  20. 

j22uo.  I suppose  shouting  as  loud  as  you  could  for  him  ? — Yes. 

12201.  Then  that  mob  of  people  came  out,  and  you  got  a thump  from  Matthew 
Flaunery  ? — Yes. 

12202.  Is  that  it  ? — Yes. 

12203.  Then  the  Friday  was  the  next  day,  the  nomination  day  ? — Yes. 

12204.  You  have  told  us  what  you  did  on  that  day  ; did  you  do  anything  on 
the  Saturday  ?— No. 

12205.  The  payment  that  was  made  to  you  was  for  doing  what  you  did  on 
that  occasion  ? — Yes. 

12206.  You  said  it  was  your  own  fault;  was  there  any  disturbance  at  all  until 
you  began  to  disturb  the  street? — No,  I think  there  was  not. 

12207.  Were  you  employed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  shout  and  make  this 
noise? — No  purpose,  and  to  go  to  the  court-house. 

12208.  I think  on  the  15th  of  April  you  said  that  the  sheriff  sent  you  over, 
and  said  he  would  pay  for  the  cost ; lie  sent  you  over  to  the  court-house? — It  was 
not  the  15th  of  April,  I think  it  was  the  2d  ; it  was  the  evening  before  the  nomi- 
nation day.  . . 

12209.  When  did  you  go  and  swear  your  information  ? — 1 he  evening  oefore 
the  nomination. 

12210.  Did  you  afterwards  go  and  be  examined  ? — Yes. 

12211.  How  long  after  was  that  ? — I think  that  was  Wednesday. 

12212.  The  15th  of  April  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

12213.  Was  that  at  the  petty  sessions  at  Castlebar  r Yes. 

12214.  When  you  were  examined  at  the  petty  sessions  were  you  cross- 
examined  by  Mr.  O’Donnell,  who  appeared  for  the  prisoners?  Yes. 

12215.  Did  you  tell  them  the  whole  story  of  your  being  employed  to  go  about 
the  streets  shouting,  as  you  have  done  here  ?— Yes. 

12216.  Did  you  tell  the  same  story  to  Mr.  O’Donnell;  in  cross-examination 
did  you  tell  the  story  about  shouting  and  hooting  about  the  streets  to  Mr.  O’Don- 
nell, which  you  have  told  here?—  I did  not  tell  him  altogether. 

12217.  Did  you  tell  him  about  your  shouting  and  hooting  r I think  I did  not 
tell  him  the  entire  of  it.  ....  .. 

12218.  Did  you  tell  him  about  your  getting  money  from  Mr.  Malley:  — 
Yes 

12219.  You  spoke  of  a man  named  Sauoders ; was  lie  one  of  the  men  who 
was  out  in  the  mob  with  you? — Yes. 

12220.  Employed  with  you  ? — Yes. 

12221.  When  was  it  you  went  to  the  lady  superior  of  the  convent,  the  mother ; 
how  longafter  the  election?— Well, three  weeks  or  amonth. 

12222.  Had  you  been  drinking  and  rioting  a good  deal  before  you  went  there  . 
— Never,  ouly  that  evening  ; I used  to  be  often  drinking.  ^ 

12223.  Had  you  been  drinking  a good  deal  during  the  election  r home. 

12224.  You -went  to  her  to  take  the  pledge?  Yes. 

12225.  Had  your  father  and  mother  made  a complaint  before  you  went  to  ner 
about  the  way  in  which  you  drank  ? — I believe  my  mother  had. 

12226:  And  you  went  to  her  to  take  the  pledge?  Yes._ 

12227.  Did  she  recommend  you  to  go  to  the  priest?  Yes.  0 cu 
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12228.  She  said  the  priest  would  be  there  at  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning 
— Yes. 

12229.  You  went  the  next  morning,  at  seven  o’clock,  and  Saunders  went  with 
with  you  ? — Saunders  did  not  go  with  me  the  next  morning. 

12230.  Did  you  meet  him  there? — No,  the  evening  before;  I went  myself,  and 
my  mother  together ; me  and  my  mother  went  together  to  the  convent. 

12231.  Was  your  mother  present  when  you  took  the  pledge  ? — Yes. 

12232.  She  had  been  speaking  to  her  about  it  before  ? — I believe  so. 

.12233.  At  seven  o’clock  the  next  morning  you  went  again  to  the  convent  to 
mass  ? — Yes. 

1 2234.  Was  Saunders  there  ? — No. 

1 2235.  Who  do  you  say  the  priest  was  ? — Father  Hosty. 

12236.  \ ou  said  you  told  him  you  were  a Higgins  man? — Yes. 

12237.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  were  a Higgins  man  ? — That  I was 
a Higgins  man  ; employed  by  Colonel  Higgins,  for  the  purpose  of  shouting  at 
Palmer  and  Moore  through  the  town  at  the  nomination,  if  Colonel  Higgins  was 
not  allowed  to  speak. 

12238.  Did  you  tell  him  the  way  you  had  gone  on  at  the  election? — I told  him 
I was  a Higgins  man,  and  I wanted  forgiveness  from  him. 

I223g.  Did  you  tell  him  you  had  been  drunk,  and  so  on  ? — I told  him  nothin^ 
but  what  I tell  you  ; I wanted  to  get  forgiveness  from  him,  because  I was  a 
Higgins  man. 

12240.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  you  were  a Higgins  man;  when  you 
told  him  that,  you  did  not  tell  him  what  you  had  been  doing  for  Colonel  Higgins? 
— No. 

12241.  What  did  you  mean  by  saying  that  you  were  a Higgins  man  ? — He  did 
not  wish  that  I was. 

1 2242.  By  the  Committee.']  That  you  were  what  ? — A Higgins  man. 

12243.  Mr.  Karslake.]  What  did  he  do  then  ? — He  told  me  to  go  to  con- 
fession. 

12244.  Did  he  give  you.  forgiveness,  or  did  you  go  to  confession  5 — He  told  me 
he  would  forgive  me,  if  I went  to  confession  afterwards. 

1 2245.  Did  you  go  to  confession  as  he  told  you  ? — Yes. 

1 2246.  And  you  confessed  what  you  had  done  r — Yes. 

12247.  Did  you  go  into  all  you  had  done  at  the  election  ? — Yes. 

12248.  By  the  Committee.]  Who  told  you  to  go  and  ask  for  forgiveness? — No 
person  but  myself. 

12249.  Did  you  consider  it  a crime  to  have  taken  one  side  or  the  other  ? — No ; 
but  I considered  I was  in  fault  for  what  I had  done. 

12250.  In  what  respect  ? — Because  I had  committed  sin. 

12251.  What  was  the  sin  you  had  committed  ? — By  being  drunk  and  rioting. 

12252.  Mr.  Karslake.]  You  went  to  the  confessional ; who  confessed  you  ? — I 
do  not  know'  the  clergyman’s  name. 

1 2253.  D was  a straDge  clergyman  ? — Yes. 

12254.  Before  that  confession,  did  you  tell  the  whole  story  of  what  you  bad 
done  ? — No,  never. 

12255.  Did  you,  at  the  confessional,  tell  the  priest  everything? — Yes. 

12256.  Are  you  obliged  to  tell  the  priest  all? — At  confession  I told  him,  but 
not  before. 

12257.  At  the  confessional,  did  you  tell  him  all  you  had  done? — Yes. 

12258.  By  the  Committee.]  Did  you  not  say  that  the  reverend  mother  advised 
you  to  go  to  the  priest  to  ask  forgiveness? — Yes,  I went  up  and  interceded  with 
the  reverend  mother  to  intercede  for  me  to  get  forgiveness  of  the  priest. 

12259.  Was  that  forgiveness  for  having  got  drunk  and  kicked  up  a row,  or  was 
it  for  having  been  a Higgins  man  ? — Both  ; specially  for  being  a Higgins  man. 

12260.  Are  you  sure  of  that? — Yes ; that  was  what  I believed  ; I believe  that, 
because  I was  a Higgins  man,  I wanted  to  get  forgiveness. 

12261.  You  thought  it  was  wrong? — Yes. 

12262.  Mr.  Karslake^]  You  took  the  pledge,  you  say,  for  a month? — \es. 

12263.  Did  you  keep  it  for  a month  ? — Yes. 

12264.  By  the  Committee.]  Do  you  often  take  the  pledge? — Not  very  often.. 

12265.  How  often? — I believe  I took  it  about  three  times  in  the  last  six 
years. 

12266.  A month 
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12266.  A month  at  a time  ? — No  12,  months  sometimes. 

12267.  Did  you  keep  it  for  the  12  months? — I kept  it  11  out  of  the  12. 

12268.  Mr.  Karslake^]  You  say  you  were  spoken  to;  that  you  heard  a 
rumour.  I think,  before  the  Sunday  that  you  were  to  come  here  ? — Yes. 

12269.  The  cross-examination  of  you  by  Mr.  O’Donnell  I think  you  said  was 
the  15th  of  April  ? — The  2d  of  April  I lodged  the  information. 

12270.  When  you  were  cross-examined  by  Mr.  O’Donnell,  at  the  petty  sessions, 
was  the  1 5th  of  April  ? — Yes. 

12271.  On  the  same  day  that  you  were  to  go  down  to  Armstrong’s  hotel,  to 
meet  the  coach  that  you  were  to  come  by  ; and  did  Mr.  Sheridan  come  to  you  on 
the  same  day  you  started  for  England  ? — He  came  to  me  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
I started  at  five  in  the  evening. 

12272.  You  say  there  were  two  priests  who  were  on  the  coach;  were  they 
going  to  different  parts  of  Ireland,  one  to  Tuam,  and  one  somewhere  else? — To 
Hollymount. 

12273.  They  did  not  come  to  England? — No. 

12274.  When  you  came  here,  you  tell  me,  the  first  night’s  lodging  you  found 
for  yourself? — Yes. 

12275.  And  on  the  next  day  you  went  down  to  Mr.  Martin’s? — Yes. 

12276.  Did  you  give  your  evidence  to  Mr.  Martin  of  what  took  place  r — On 
Tuesday. 

12277.  And  you  kept  sober  until  you  met  your  friends  from  Galway  ? — Yes. 
12278.  Mr.  O'Malley  ( through  the  Committee ).]  Did  you  get  any  money  from 
a man  of  the  name  of  Neill  Golonaugh  ? — Yes. 

12279.  During  the  election  ? — Not  during,  before  the  election. 

12280.  Did  you  get  any  money  from  Lewis  O’Donnell? — No. 

12281.  Either  before  or  during  the  election? — No. 

1 2282.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? — Certain. 

12283.  Was  Neill  Golonaugh  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer? 

I am  not  certain  ; I think  he  was  ; I am  not  certain. 

12284.  Mr.  Karslake .[]  Is  he  a freeholder,  do  you  know  ; a voter:  No. 

12285.  By  the  Committee.']  You  said  you  went  to  ask  forgiveness;  I want 
to  know  a little  more  about  that ; you  said  you  thought  it  was  wrong ; what 
did  you  think  was  wrong  in  being  a Higgins  man? — I thought  I had  angered  the 
clergy  by  doing  so. 

12286.  Had  you  any  other  reason  for  considering  it  wrong?— No  other  reason 
only  being  drunk,  that  I thought  it  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

12287.  You  thought  it  was  wrong  to  be  a Higgins  man;  do  you  mean  you 
did  not  think  it  wrong  to  be  a Higgins  man  at  the  former  election : I never 


implicated  myself  before.  , . rr<  j 

12288.  How  many  days  were  you  employed  ? — Eight  days,  from  the  Tuesday 
before  the  election  to  the  Tuesday  it  was  over ; eight  days.  , 

12289.  How  much  “0ney  did  you  receive  ?— I was  to  get  5 s.  a-day,  ana  1 

received  22  s. 

1 2290.  What  did  you  say  you  were  to  do  ?— To  go  to  the  nomination  and 

sllOUt.  ' n 

122Q1.  And  that  was  all  you  were  to  do  r That  was  al). 

12202.  To  get  5 s.  a-day  for  shouting?— Togo  to  the  court-house  the  nomina- 
tion day,  and  if  Colonel  Higgins  was  not  heard,  not  to  hear  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr. 

^ Were  you  to  do  anything  at  the  poll  ?— Not  a ha'p'orth  ; we  weTe  let 
work  as  we  thought  proper  fortlie5s.;  we  were  getting  half-a-erown  a-day  as 
subsistence,  and  when  the  election  was  over  we  would  get  the  remainder 

1 2204.  Was  this  half-crown  a day  in  addition  r— No,  as  subsistence,  and  when 
the  election  was  over  we  would  get  the  remainder  ; there  is  18 ^ due _tc inie  yet. 

12295.  Were  you  told  to  carry  a shillelagh  with  you  No,  I am  not  m tne 
habit  of  carrying  one. 


[The  Witness  withdrew. 
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Mr.  T.  Armstrong. 
9 July  1857. 


Mr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  called  in,  sworn ; and  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake 
as  follows  : 


12296.  DO  you  keep  an  hotel  at  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

12297.  I believe  you  are  a voter?— -Yes. 

12298.  You  voted  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer  ? — Yes. 

12299.  At  the  last  election? — Yes. 

12300.  Now,  was  the  largest  portion  of  your  bouse  taken  at  the  last  election  ? 
— It  was. 

12301.  By  whom? — By  Mr.  Palmer’s  agent. 

12302.  How  many  rooms  ? — I think  about  ten  rooms. 

12303.  Well,  had  Mr.  Moore  anything  to  do  with  taking  your  house  ? No. 

12304.  Now,  then,  was  there  a placard  on  the  front  of  your  house? — There 
was. 

12305.  What  was  on  it? — “Vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer.” 

12306.  What  have  you  got  in  your  hand  ? — I took  a memorandum  of  it. 

12307.  Ob,  you  put  it  down,  did  you  ? — Yes. 

12308.  Was  there  any  inscription  at  all  on  any  part  of  the  house,  Cf  Moore  and 
Palmer’s  Committee-rooms  ”? — No. 

12309.  During  any  part  of  the  election? — No. 

12310.  Nor  afterwards? — Nor  afterwards. 

12311.  Well,  were  you  there  during  the  election  ? — I was. 

12312.  Now,  what  do  you  say  was  the  state  of  the  town  during  the  election? — 
It  appeared  to  me  much  quieter  than  any  of  the  elections  I remember  before  ; it 
was  very  peaceable. 

12313.  Before  the  election  was  Mr.  Moore  in  the  habit  of  putting  up  at  your 
hotel? — He  was. 

12314.  And  did  he  do  so  at  the  time  that  he  came  in  at  the  election ; did  he 
put  up  at  your  hotel  at  Castlebar  during  the  election  ? — He  did. 

12315.  Was  his  carriage  put  in  the  yard  during  the  election? — It  was. 

12316.  You  say  that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of  coming  there  before? — 
Yes. 

12317.  Using  your  hotel  whenever  he  came  into  the  town  ? — Yes. 

12318.  1 believe  the  last  witness  came  over  with  you? — He  travelled  in  the 
same  conveyance. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

12319.  What  is  that  paper  that  you  had  in  your  hand  ? — I had  a memoran- 
dum ; I made  a memorandum ; I took  down  the  words  that  were  printed  on  this 
placard. 

12320.  Well,  what  were  they? — Vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 

12321.  And  they  were  outside? — Along  the  front  of  the  hotel. 

12322.  The  front  of  the  hotel? — Yes. 

12323.  Now,  did  the  clergy  visit  your  house? — Yes  ; there  was  clergy  in  and 
out. 

12324.  There  were?T— There  were  clergy  very  frequently. 

12325.  Mr.  Martin  Brown  ? — Yes. 

12326.  Mr.  Hosty  ?— ;Yes. 

12327.  Mr.  Green? — Yes. 

12328.  Mr.  Cahill?— Yes. 

12329.  Did  you  not  know  that  they  were  secretaries  of  the  priest’s  association 
there,  returning  Mr.  Moore  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  that. 

12330.  Will" you  swear  that  they  were  not: — Well,  I do  not  know  anything 
of  it. 

12331.  Committee.']  Do  you  know  it  of  your  own  knowledge? — No,  I do  not. 

12332.  Mr.  O'Malley .]  Now,  just  tell  me  this;  you  know  very  well  that  Mr. 
Hosty,  Mr.  Green,  and  Mr.  Cahill  were  priests,  who  took  a great  interest  in  Mr. 
Moore’s  election? — I dare  say  they  did;  they  were  very  anxious  about  his 
return. 

12333.  Hid  they  not  support  Mr.  Palmer,  as  you  understood,  because  Mr. 
Palmer  was  supporting  Mr.  Moore? — I dare  say  that  that  was  their  meaning. 

12334-  You 
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12334-  You  know  it  was,  do  you  not? — I know  that  they  were  great  friends  of 
Mr.  Moore. 

123 35-  And  they  gave  their  support  to  Mr.  Palmer  on  account  of  his  support  to 
Mr.  Moore  ?— I suppose  so. 

12336.  I know  you  will  tell  me  the  truth  ; was  it  not  so  ? — Indeed  I will. 

12337.  You  know  that  very  well,  do  you  not?  do  you  not  know  that  very  well  ? 
— What  is  the  names? 

12338.  Did  not  they  hold  their  meetings  at  your  house? — -Their  business  was 
transacted  there. 

12339.  But  by  the  priests  ?— Well,  I am  not  aware  of  that. 

12340.  Was  there  not  a meeting  of  the  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Tuam,  Kiliala, 
and  Akinroy,  when  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  was  in  the  chair;  was  there  not  a 
meeting  there  ?— Yes  ; there  was  a meeting;  I am  aware  they  had  a meeting  in 
one  of  my  rooms.  0 

12341.  Was  that  meeting  in  one  of  the  rooms  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer  ?— No, 
it  was  not. 

1 2342.  W as  it  a different  room  ? — A different  room  ; it  is  a room  that  the  clergy 
have  generally  for  their  own  use ; they  hold  conferences  at  my  house. 

12343.  Yours  is  the  place  that  they  hold  their  conferences  at  ? Yes. 

12344-  They  have  a room  set  apart  for  their  own  use  there? — Generally. 

12345.  Now,  besides  that  room,  were  not  the  priests  frequently  in  other  parts 
of  your  house  ? — Yes;  the  whole  house  was  open  to  them. 

12346.  And  in  the  rooms  which  you  say  were  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer? Yes. 

12347.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  there,  was  he  not  ? — John  Martin  Sheridan? 

11348.  Yes. — Yes;  he  was  frequently  in  and  out. 

31 349-  That  is  the  gentleman  we  have  been  speaking  of;  what  is  he,  John 
Martin  Sheridan  ? — He  is  employed  as  poor-rate  collector,  I think. 

12350.  And  inspector  of  what? — Inspector  of  weights  and  measures. 

1235 1 . He  lives  at  a little  distance  out  of  the  town  ; he  is  not  a gentleman  of 
landed  property,  is  he  ? — I think  he  is. 

12352.  But  large  landed  property;  does  he  rank  as  a gentleman  of  large 
landed  property  ? — I do  not  know  much  about  bis  property. 

12353-  You  say  that  he  was  there? — Yes. 

12354.  Was  Mr.  Jerdan  there  ? — What  name? 

12355-  James  Jerdan  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  him. 

12356.  And  Dr.  M‘Grale? — Yes. 

12357-  Transacting  the  business  of  the  election  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

12358.  Oh  yes,  you  can  tell  me  that? — I cannot  say  that. 

,2359-  Were  the  papers  connected  with  the  election  there? — The  papers  con- 
nected with  the  election  ? 

1 2360.  Yes. — Well,  I do  not  know  ; they  had  a great  many  papers,  of  course, 
in  Mr.  Palmer’s  rooms ; I do  not  think  Mr.  M‘Grale  had  anything  to  do  with 
them. 

12361.  Did  you  not  see  him  in  the  rooms  transacting  buiness  ? — I do  not 
think  I have ; I was  very  little  in  the  room  myself. 

12362.  How  many  rooms  did  Mr.  Palmer  have? — Nine  or  ten  rooms. 

12363.  In  whose  business  have  you  seen  Mr.  M'Grale  and  Mr.  Sheridan? — I 
do  not  know  ; I might  have  seen  Mr.  Sheridan  in  once  or  twice  ; but  I did  not 
see  Dr.  M'Grale. 

12364.  I have  reason  to  think  you  will  tell  the  whole  truth ; were  they  not 
transacting  the  business  of  the  election  there  ? — Not  Dr.  McGrale,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

12365.  Was  Mr.  Sheridan? — He  might  have  taken  part  in  it;  but  I am  not 
aware. 

12366.  And  Father  Curley,  was  he  there? — He  came  to  my  house,  but  I do 
not  know  whether  he  went  to  those  rooms  or  not. 

12367.  Mr.  Moore  addressed  the  people  from  your  window? — Yes. 

12368.  Was  it  not  from  one  of  those  very  windows  ? — No,  it  was  not. 

12369.  Now,  tell  me,  was  it  not  ? — No,  it  was  not  from  one  of  those  windows. 

12370.  Tell  me  the  room,  now? — It  was  one  of  the  front  rooms;  it  was  one 
of  the  rooms  that  were  taken  by  Mr.  Palmer ; and  afterwards  they  got  another 
room  instead  of  that,  being  more  convenient  for  writing. 

12371.  When  did  they  get  another  room  instead  of  that? — Before  they  came 
to  transact  any  business  at  all  in  the  house. 

• 0.53— Sess.  2.  3 g 4 12372.  Where 


Mr.  T.  Arnutroncr. 
9 July  1857. 
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Mr.  T.  Armstrong.  12372.  Where  did  Mr.  Moore  come  to  speak  from?— From  the  court-house 
I believe 

9 July  18^7.  12373.  What  part  of  your  house  was  he  in  just  before  that:— He  went  into 

the  front  door,  and  turned  up  to  this  room. 

12374.  Who  went  with  him? — Several  persons. 

12375.  Priests  ? — Yes,  and  lay  people  ; they  followed  in  with  him. 

12376.  You  are  a Roman-catholic,  I believe? — Yes. 

12377.  Now,  have  you  heard  the  priests  addressing  the  people  from  the  altar 
about  the  election  ? — Yes,  I heard  them  speak  something  about  it. 

12378.  Well,  how  often,  now  ? — Perhaps  twice. 

12379.  Perhaps  twice  ? — Twice  or  three  times- 

12380.  A little  more,  perhaps? — Three  times. 

12381.  Three  times? — Perhaps  so. 

1 2382.  A little  oftener  ? — I do  not  think  I have  ; I think  not ; I do  not  think 
I have. 

12383.  Would  you  like  to  limit  yourself  to  five  times  ? — I do  not  think  I have 
heard  them  five  times. 

12384.  Would  you  like  to  say  that  you  did  not  hear  them  five  times  ? — I do 
not  think  I heard  them  more  than  three  times. 

12385.  Who  was  it  that  you  heard  ?— 1 heard  Mr.  Green  on  one  occasion,  and 
I heard  Mr.  Hosty  on  another  occasion.  1 am  not  aware  of  anythin^  else ; I 
might  have  heard  the  other,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

12386.  Did  he  tell  the  people? — I am  not  aware  of  hearing  them  more  than 
twice ; Mr.  Green  once,  and  Mr.  Hosty  another  time. 

12387.  Did  you  hear  Mr.  Green  say,  or  did  you  hear  either  of  them  say,  that 
any  man  who  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  would  be  marked  ? — I do  not  think 
I heard  them  words. 

12388.  Well,  now,  as  far  as  you  can  tell  us,  what  were  the  words  that  were 
used  about  marking? — Marking? 

12389.  Yes. — 1 do  not  know  that  I heard  any  words  of  that  description 
at  all.  r 

*3390.  Just  tell  us,  as  near  as  you  can,  what  words  were  used  ? — I can’t  recol- 
lect really  anything  of  the  kind. 

1 2391.  Will  you  say  that  you  did  not  use  those  words  ? — I do. 

12392.  You  do  r — I do  not  recollect  any  such  words,  I can  assure  you. 

12393.  Would  you  venture  to  say  that  you  did  not  use  those  words? — I 
would. 

12394.  You  say  that  you  did  not  hear  them  say  that  he  was  a marked  man? 
— I did  not  hear  it. 

12395*  Did  you  not  hear  one  of  them  say  that  he  would  sooner  vote  for  a man 
with  horns  than  for  Colonel  Higgins  ? — I did  not  hear  such  words  at  all. 

12396.  Well,  what  were  the  words  that  you  did  hear? — I heard  nothing  of  that 
kind  at  all. 

12397.  What  was  it  you  heard? — I heard  them  recommending  the  people  to 
vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer. 

1 2398.  From  the  altar  ? — Yes  ; words  to  that  effect. 

12399.  Did  you  not  hear  Colonel  Higgins’s  name  mentioned  ? — I think  not. 

12400.  Nor  alluded  to  in  the  chapel  ? — That  may  be  understood,  when  they 
said  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer ; of  course  not  to  vote  for  anybody  else. 

1 2401 . The  man  with  the  horns  ? — There  were  no  such  words  as  that,  to  my 
recollection. 

] 2402.  Did  you  not  hear  him  say  that  they  must  leave  their  oats,  and  go  in  and 
hoot  Higgins? — No,  indeed. 

12403.  And  when  they  had  sowed  Higgins,  the  oats  would  grow  the  better? — 
I do  not  recollect  those  words. 

12404.  I am  afraid  you  are  hard  of  hearing  ?— No,  I am  not. 

12405.  Now,  did  you  hear  the  petition  against  Mr.  Moore  read  from  the  altar  ? 
— Yes,  I did ; I heard  a part  of  it. 

12406.  And  commented  upon? — Yes;  that  was,  I think,  the  third  occasion  on 
which  I heard  it. 

12407.  The  third  occasion  ?— Yes,  I think  that  was  it. 

12408.  Was  Dr.  M'Hale  present  on  that  occasion? — -No,  he  was  not. 

12409.  Just  try  and  recollect? — No,  he  was  not;  he  was  in  the  chapel  before 
that,  but  not  at  that  time. 

12410.  Did 
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1 241 0.  Did  he  preach  that  day  r-Yes.  Mr.  T.  Arwtrotg. 

1241 1.  Was  it  before  or  after  he  preached  that  you  heard  the  petition  read  out?  

— It  was  after  Dr.  M'Hale’s  sermon.  9 July  1857. 

12412.  And  before  the  congregation  had  separated? — Yes. 

12413.  Was  Dr.  M'Hale  in  the  sacristy  ? — 1 can’t  say  whether  he  was  or  was 
not ; but  he  left  the  altar  and  retired. 

12414.  And  then  the  petition  was  read  ? — Shortly  after,  I think. 

12415*  Was  it  headed  “Catholic  Calumniators,”  was  that  read  out? — I 
can  t recollect  the  words  of  it,  but  1 recollect  that  part  of  the  petition  was  read 
from  a printed  paper. 

12416.  And  commented  upon  ? — Yes,  it  was  read  out. 

12417.  Was  there  a subscription  raised  ? — In  the  chapel  ? 

1241 8.  Yes. — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

12419.  Was  there  not  a subscription  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

12420.  There  was  a subscription  proposed,  was  there  not? — I do  not  think 
there  was;  not  to  my  knowledge. 

12421.  Have  not  the  priests  applied  to  you  for  a subscription? — I do  not 
know  that  they  have. 

12422.  What? — I do  not  think  they  have. 

12423.  “ Do  not  think.”  It  is  not  a matter  of  “ I do  not  think,”  it  is  a 
matter  of  “ I know,”  or  “ I do  not  know  ’’  ? — Unless  I knew  I would  not  say ; 

I do  not  think  that  the  clergy  have  applied  to  me.  I have  heard  of  a subscription. 

I do  not  know  that  any  person  in  particular  has  applied  to  me. 

12424.  Have  you  been  applied  to  for  a subscription? — Ido  not  know  that  I 
have  personally. 

12425.  Have  you  paid  a subscription? — I have  not. 

12426.  You  have  not? — No. 

12427.  Have  you  put  your  name  down  ? — I said  I would  subscribe. 

12428.  Who  did  you  say  that  to? — I believe  to  a person  of  the  name  of 
Hannaghan,  who  was  appointed  the  treasurer. 

1 2429.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  appointed  the  treasurer  ? — Because  I 
know  he  had  the  money;  he  is  my  brother-in-law. 

12430.  How  do  you  know  that  he  was  appointed  treasurer? — He  told  me  so. 

He  told  me  that  he  got  subscriptions. 

12431.  Did  you  not  put  your  name  down? — I am  not  sure  whether  I told  him 
to  put  my  name  down,  but  I told  him  I would  give  a pound.  I do  not  know 
whether  my  name  was  put  down  or  not. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 


12432.  Hannaghan  is  your  brother-in-law  ? — Yes. 

12433.  You  did  not  put  your  name  down,  but  you  gave  him  liberty  to  do  so  . 
—Yes. 

12434.  You  say  that  the  clergy  are  in  the  habit  of  using  your  room  for 
conference  ? — Yes.  . 

12435.  You  were  asked  about  a meeting  of  the  clergy  that  took  place  there  , 
was  that  before  Captain  Palmer  had  taken  the  rooms  ?— No,  I do  not  think  it 
was ; I know  the  day  that  Captain  Palmer’s  agent  took  the  place,  and  I do  not 
recollect  the  day  the  clergy  was  there.  . , 

12436.  Was  it  a different  room  from  any  of  Captain  Palmers  rooms?— 
Yes.  , _ . . 

12437.  And  it  was  a room  that  they  generally  use  for  the  purposes  of  their 
conference  ?— Yes ; for  the  purposes  of  their  conference. 

12438.  Now  then,  you  say  that  a petition  was  read  out;  was  that  part  relating 
to  the  priests  adverted  to ; did  you  hear  that  part  read  . Some  leading 
paragraphs  in  it. 

12439.  Some  leading  parts  in  it  ? — Yes.  . . , 

12440.  You  say  that  when  Mr.  Moore  spoke  from  the  house,  it  was  not  m the 
room  of  Mr.  Palmer,  in  a room  that  he  had  for  the  purpose  ?— It  was  a room  that 
I had  for  commercial  gentlemen,  and  people  coming  into  the  house;  1 was  a 
reserved  room  that  I had  for  commercial  gentlemen,  and  people  coming  m o the 
house. 


12441.  For  commercial  gentlemen  ? — Yes.  ^ 

12442.  The  room  was  used  for  that  purpose?  xes. 
°*53— Sess.  2.  3 ^ 


12443*  Only? 
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Mr.  T.  Aimstrong.  12443.  Only? — Only. 

12444.  I believe  that  Mr.  Moore  only  lives  about  seven  miles  from  Castlebar 

9 July  ig57‘  does  he  not  ?— Seven  or  eight  miles. 

12445.  Does  Mr.  Jordan  use  your  hotel  when  he  comes  in? — He  does. 

12446.  And  Mr.  Sheridan  ? — Yes. 

12447.  How  far  does  Mr.  Sheridan  live  from  Castlebar? — He  lives  in  the 
town. 

12448.  Is  Mr.  Sheridan  a man  of  some  property  ? — He  is  ; his  property  is  about 
three  miles. 

12449.  Committee .]  You  are  not  aware  of  any  subscription  having  been  made 
in  the  chapel  for  the  Moore  indemnity  fund? — I am  not  aware  of  it. 

12450.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  known  it,  if  you  had  been  in  the  chapel 
on  the  same  day  ?— I think  I would  have  heard  of  it. 


Mr.  Francis  O'Donnell , called  in ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan,  as 
follows : 


Mr.  F.  O'Donnell. 


12451.  WHERE  do  you  live? — At  Dockmough. 

12452.  In  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes. 

12453.  Are  you  in  the:  employment  of  Sir  Roger  Palmer  ? — In  the  employ- 
ment of  his  agent.. 

12454.  Committee.’]  In  what  capacity  1 — Clerk;  writing  clerk. 

12455.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Did  you  take  any  part  in  this  last  election? — Yes. 

12456.  In  favour  of  whom? — In  favour  of  Mr.  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore. 

12457.  Committee .]  What  is  the  agent’s  name  r — Mr.  Ormesby. 

12458.  Is  he  Captain  Palmer’s  agent,  or  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  agent  ? — Sir  Roger 
Palmer’s  agent. 

12459.  Along  with  the  situation  which  you  fill  under  Mr.  Ormesby,  do  you 
farm  yourself  ? — I do. 

12460.  Did  you  canvass  at  the  last  election  ? — I did. 

12461.  What  baronies  did  you  canvass.? — Barazune  and  Tiraughlea. 

12462.  Were  you. at  the  nomination  in  Castlebar? — T was. 

12463.  What  state  was  the  town  in  that  day? — There  were  a good  many 
people  in  it. 

12464.  I mean  as  to  its  being  quiet  or  otherwise? — 1 did  not  see  a blow  struck 
on  the  nomination  day. 

12465.  Did  you  see  any  violence  ? — No. 

12466.  Now,  have  you  seen  many  other  elections  at  Mayo  ; have  you  been  at 
many  other  elections  in  the  county  of  Mayo? — I have  been  at  two  or  three 
others. 

12467.  Comparing  this  with  the  other  elections  which  you  have  seen  at  Mayo, 
was  this  a quiet  or  a noisy  election? — Certainly  the  last  was  the  quietest  I ever 


saw.  ' v 

12468.  Did  you  happen  to  be.  injured  yourself  at  a former  election  t — Yes. 
12469.  I believe  you  were  beaten  considerably? — I was. 

12470,  Now,  after  the  nomination  did  you  go  to  Tiraughlea? — Yes. 

12471.  Where  did  you  go  from  Tiraughlea? — Crossmolina. 

12472.  That  is  some  few  miles  from  Ballina  ? — Yes  ; some  six  miles. 

12473.  Did  you  go  into  Ballina? — I did. 

12474.  On  the  Monday? — Yes. 

12475.  Did  you  go  into  the  polling-booth  ?— Yes. 

12476.  Was  that  the  only  polling-booth  open  in  the  town  of  Ballina  i 
Yes. 

12477.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  voters  there  are  in  that  barony  ?— I can* 
12478.  Just  mention  the  number;  have  you  got  the  printed  list." — I have; 
535  *s  l^e  number  on  the  printed  list,  I think. 

12479.  That  is  the  number  on  the  printed  list? — Yes.  , 

12480.  We  will  come  to  that  by  and  by  again  ; did  you  continue  in  the  boot 
during  these  two  days  ? — I did. 

12481.  Did  you  assist  having  the  men  polled  ? — I did.  , 

12482.  Who  was  the  sheriff  in  that  booth  ? — Mr.  Edward  P.  Macdonald;  an 


part  of  the  second  day. 

12483.  Was  he  relieved  on  the 
ten  o’clock. 


second  day  ? — Yes,  at  about  a quarter  past 

12484-  Ani 
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12484.  And  who  acted  on  the  second  day  ? — Mr.  Burke.  Mr.  F.  O'Donnell. 

12485.  Dr.  Burke?— Yes.  

12486.  Now,  during  the  first  day  did  you  observe  the  conduct  of  the  deputy  9 July  1857. 
sheriff'? — I did  ; we  complained  repeatedly  of  it. 

12487.  Why  did  you  complain  of  it? — Because  we  said  that  he  was  not  giving 
us  the  same  advantages  as  the  others. 

12488.  Not  the  same? — No. 

12489.  Do  you  mean  in  polling  your  voters? — Yes. 

12490.  Well,  when  voters  came  up  for  Colonel  Higgins,  did  you  receive  every 
facility  ? — We  did  so. 

12491.  What  was  it? — When  Colonel  Higgins’ voters  were  called,  there  was 
some  little  time  given  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  them  up. 

12492.  When  voters  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  were  called,  was  any 
time  given? — If  they  did  not  appear  at  once,  he  called  another  name. 

1 2493.  In  the  case  of  calling  a voter,  it"  he  should  not  answer  immediately,  is 
the  consequence  that  he  is  thrown  out  of  the  polling  till  the  list  is  gone  through  ? 

-Yes. 

12494.  Is  that  the  way  they  take  the  poll  in  Ireland  ? — I have  seen  it  taken  in 
another  way  too  ; but  on  this  occasion  it  was  taken  in  alphabetical  order. 

12495.  Mr.  Buchanan^\  Did  the  sheriff  begin  at  No.  1 on  the  poll? — Yes. 

12496.  And  called  them  on  numerically  to  the  end  of  the  poll? — Yes. 

12497.  And  then  began  again? — Yes. 

12498--  You  have  a list  there,  have  you  not? — I have. 

12499.  Now,  then,  suppose  No.  20  called,  and  he  did  not  answer  immediately, 
would  No.  21  be  taken,  and  No.  20  not  called  again  till  the  whole  520  had  been 
gone  through  ? — Yes. 

1 2500.  Did  you  hear  the  questions  put  to  voters ; the  question,  according  to 
the  Act  of  Parliament,  by  the  sheriff? — I did. 

12501.  And  the  oath? — Yes. 

12502.  Did  you  hear  the  sheriff  make  any  observations  to  Colonel  Higgins' 
agent  with  reference  to  swearing  the  voters  ? — Yes. 

1 2503.  What  was  that  ?^He  repeatedly  asked  Colonel  Higgins’  agent,  “ Do 
you  wish  the  questions  and  oath  to  be  put  to  the  voters?” 

12504.  Did  he  volunteer  that  ? — The  sheriff  r 

12505.  Yes? — Yes. 

12506.  Did  he  wish  the  questions  to  be  put;  was  that  to  Mr.  Palmer  s voters  r 


Yes. 

12507.  Diri  he  mate  the  same  observation  to  Mr.  Palmer’s  agent  when  Colonel 
Higgins’  voters  came  up  ? — No.  _ 

12508.  Did  he  say  anything  as  to  the  oath  being i Yes.  _ 

12509.  Was  that  as  to  whether  he  wanted  the  questions  to  be  put.'  -la 
several  cases  he  asked  the  agent,  “Do  you  wish  the  oaths  to  be  put  to  this 
man  ? ” 

12510.  That,  I presume,  caused  delay  ? — Yes. 

12511.  How  was  the  oath  put ; did  he  require  the  voters  to  repeat  it  alter 

12512.  Now,  daring  the  first  day  did  the  sheriff  stop  the  poll:— He  did. 
12513.  For  any  length  of  time? — I thick  about  15  minutes.  . 

12514.  Had  you  voters  in  the  booth  ready  to  poll  during  that  time  r ie>. 
12515.  Had  you  during  these  two  days  of  the  polling  voters  m the  booth  ready 
to  poll? — Yes. 

12516.  Continually? — Yes.  . • ,1  ? 

12517.  At  the  close  of  the  poll  do  you  remember  a voter  being  on  the  table . 

I recollect  a voter  coming  up  to  the  table  when  the  poll  was  closing. 

12518.  He  was  on  the  table  then  — Yes.  . 

12510.  Were  the  oaths  put  to  him ’-The  oaths  were  put  to  the  last  man  wno 

° 1*2520.  When  did  he  take  the  vote  of  that  man  who  was  on  the  table  ?— He 
took  the  oath,  or  he  took  the  vote  of  the  last  man  ; but  I thought  you  allude 
another  man  who  was  coming  up,  and  who  wanted  to  be  polled,  an 

12521.  Was  there  another  man  coming  on  the  table  to  be  polled  when  he  de 

dared  the  booth  closed?- Yes.  Committee .j 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 H 2 J 
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Mr.  F.  O'Donneih  12522.-  Committee.']  On  what  day  was  this  ? — On  the  second  day. 

: 12523.  What  do  you  mean  by  corning  on  the  table  ; was  the  voter  in  the 

9 July  1857.  booth  ? — The  man  made  an  application  sometime  before  the  closing  of  the  booth 
to  be  polled,  and  the  sheriff  would  not  grant  it ; and  then  his  time  did  not  come 
on  until  the  booth  closed  ; consequently  he  could  not  vote. 

12524.  At  what  time  in  the  day  was  the  vote  refused  ?— The  vote  was  refused 
I should  say  about  three  o’clock;  he  made  an  application  out  of  order  to  the 
sheriff  to  be  polled,  because  several  did,  and  were  polled,  and  this  was  refused  - 
and  then  this  man  did  not  poll  afterwards,  although  he  remained  in  the  booth 
till  the  booth  closed. 

12525.  Was  the  man  coming  up  that  the  learned  counsel  alluded  to?— He 
alludes  to  the  booth  closing. 

12526.  Was  it  before  or  after  four  o’clock  that  the  vote  was  refused? When 

the  booth  was  closing,  they  differed  as  to  whether  ic  was  four  o’clock  or  not;  the 
sheriff  said  it  was,  and  others  in  the  court  said  it  was  not. 

12527.  You  do  not  know,  of  your  own  knowledge,  whether  it  was  before  four 
o’clock,  or  after  four  o’clock,  that  the  vote  was  refused  ? — We  said  it  was  after  four 
o’clock. 

12528.  But  you  do  not  know  whether  it  was  or  was  not? — I do  not  know;  we 
had  a dozen  watches  out,  and  they  all  differed  as  to  time.  The  sheriff  called 
them  out  in  alphabetical  order,  and  in  some  cases  the  parties  applied  to  the  sheriff 
to  be  polled  out  of  order,  and  this  was  acceded  to  at  once. 

12529.  Some  parties  were  admitted,  and  this  man  was  not  admitted? — Yes. 

12530.  Mr.  Buchanan.']  Does  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  property  lay  in  the  Barony 
of  Tiraughlea? — A great  deal  of  it. 

12531.  Has  he  many  voters  on  his  estate? — Yes. 

12532.  Have  you  at  other  elections  seen  the  poll  differently  from  being  called 
in  alphabetical  order  ? — Yes. 

12533.  Have  you  seen  the  poll  taken  by  tallies  r — Yes. 

12534.  Two  or  six  at  a time? — I remember  it  being  taken  by  five  at  a tally. 

12535.  But  on  this  occasion  the  sheriff  commenced  and  called  them  alphabe- 
tically from  beginning  to  the  end? — Yes,  he  called  them  alphabetically. 

12536.  Did  many  of  the  voters  who  voted  for  Mr.  Palmer  vote  for  Mr. 
Moore  ? — Yes. 

12537.  At  the  time  that  the  poll  closed  on  the  second  day,  had  you  voters  to 
poll? — We  had  the  man  I alluded  to,  and  on  inquiry  I was  told  that  there  were 
several  others. 

Mr.  O'Malley.]  Do  not  tell  us  what  you  were  told, 

12538.  Chairman?]  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  ? — No,  not  beyond 
the  one. 

’2539.  Buchanan.]  Are  you  able  to  speak,  from  the  state  of  the  list,  and 
your  knowledge  of  the  barony,  whether  there  were  people  unpolled  on  that  day? 
I will  ask  you  generally  ; were  there  voters  unpolled ‘in  the  barony  l— Yes. 

12540.  And  were  there  voters  there  ready  to  poll  either  Mr.  Palmer  or  Mr. 
Moore? — I will  not  say  beyond  one  ; I say  what  i heard. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  it  was  important  that  the  Committee  should 
know  whether  the  mode  of  taking  the  poll  in  the  present  case  applied  to 
the  other  booths  as  well  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

Mr.  O'Malley  stated,  that  it  would  be  found  that  the  poll  was  taken  every- 
where in  a way  that  was  arranged  between  the  agents  on  both  sides,  tbe 
same  as  it  was  at  all  contested  elections. 

12541.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Are  you  aware  now  that  from  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
where  500  names  are  in  a barony,  that  a second  poll  should  be  opened  ?- — Oh,  I 
am  not  aware  of  what  the  law  is. 

12542.  Are  you  able  to  say,  yourself,  from  what  occurred  in  the  Tiraughlea, 
that  the  sheriff  began  with  the  letter  A,  auri  followed  on  ? — Yes  ; I am  satisfied  of 
it,  aud  1 will  tell  you  when  the  first  calling  of  the  list  was  over  too,  for  I took  a 
note  of  it. 

12543-  Who  was  the  first  man  on  the  list  ? — He  commenced  at  No.  1. 

12544.  Committee. ] 
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12544.  Committee. ] Was  the  poll  taken  alphabetically  throughout  the  elec-  Mr.  F.  O' Donnell. 
tion  ? — Yes,  in  this  booth  it  was.  

12545.  So  that  if  the  man’s  name  was  Wilson,  he  could  not  vote  until  the  9 July  1857. 
letter  W was  come  to? — Yes;  he  commenced  with  No.  1. 

The  Chairman  stated  that  the  learned  counsel  was  giving  evidence  with 
respect  to  this  particular  booth,  but  that  the  Committee  wanted  information 
with  respect  to  the  practice  that  prevailed  at  the  other  booths. 

12546.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  You  have  answered  the  question  already,  but  I will 
ask  it  again ; if  a person  in  letter  C did  not  answer  when  his  name  was  called 
immediately,  he  would  have  to  stand  by  until  the  whole  list  was  gone  through  ? — 

Yes. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

12547.  Had  Mr.  Palmer  a law  agent  attending  at  Ballina  for  him  ? — Yes. 
12548.  What  is  his  name? — Mr.  Paget  Burke  and  Mr.  Robert  Mosson. 

12549.  Two  ? — I cannot  give  you  this  of  my  own  knowledge. 

12550.  Did  they  make  the  arrangements  for  the  polling  of  the  voters  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

12551.  You  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  previous  arrangements  between  the 
agents? —No. 

12552.  You  were  not  an  agent  there,  except  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up 
roters  from  the  place  from  which  they  went  to  the  poll  ? — So  far  as  an  appoint- 
ment went,  I was  no  agent. 

12553.  But  y°u  brought  up  voters  from  the  neighbourhood,  I suppose? — 
Yes. 

12554.  You  brought  them  to  the  committee-room  ? — Yes. 

12555.  And  then  you  conducted  them,  as  you  were  directed,  from  the 
committee-room  to  the  polling-booth  ?— Yes  ; by  the  arrangement  made,  we 
brought  our  voters  into  the  court-house  ; but  if  they  had  been  polled  by  tallies  it 
might  have  been  necessary  to  go  to  a committee-room  ; but  when  I got  into  the 
court-house  I remained  there.  , 

12556.  How  manv  voters  did  you  take  up  to  vote  at  a tune  . 1 could  not  send, 

any,  because  they  were  called  in  order.  They  were  called  in  order,  and  then  what- 
ever man  answered  when  his  name  was  called,  he  was  the  man  that  was  to  vote. 
12557.  Are  vou  aware  that  that  was  arranged  between  the  agents  there?  I 

did  not  hear  it.  , „ , , „ T. 

12558.  You  heard  no  complaint  made  that  they  were  called  to  order  ? — It  you 
wish  it  I will  tell  you ; 1 wanted  to  know,  before  the  election,  what  the  arrange- 
ments were;  and  I was  told  by  Mr.  Mosson  that  the  usual  way  was  to  poll  by 
tallies  ; and  that  if  the  agents  did  not  agree,  the  sheriff  would  poll  them  m the 
way  I have  stated  ; he  said  that  was  the  usual  practice  ; but  what  was  done  in 

this  case  I do  not  know.  . . _ , , „ , , , , ..  „ 

12559.  If  the  agents  did  not  agree,  the  sheriff  would  call  tnem  alphabetically  ? 

—That  he  told  me,  but  I do  not  know  it.  . 

12560.  If  the  agents  did  not  agree,  the  sheriff  would  call  them  out  m that 
way? — The  agent  I alluded  to  said  that  was  the  practice. 

12561.  He  told  you  that  the  practice  was,  that  if  they  did  not  agree  as  to  the 
mode  of  bringing  them  up,  the  sheriff  should  call  them  out  m alphabetical  order  r 
yes 

12562.  Now,  you  brought  up  a good  many  voters,  did  you  not?— \ es. 

12563.  And  they  all  had  the  opportunity  of  voting,  except  this  one  man  that 
you  speak  of? — Yes. 

12564.  And  all  did  poll ? — Yes.  > 

12565.  What  was  the  name  of  the  man  that  you  say  was  coming  up  an 
later— John  M'lvay  ; you  will  find  him,  I think,  33  on  the  list. 

12566.  Now,  do  you  not  know  that,  alter  the  close  of  the  poll, Jhere *«*« 
vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  the  man  who  was  presiding  as  sheriff  ? Y 
man  «ho  presided  as  sheriff  from  a quarter  past  ten  o clock  that  day,  and  » 
of  censure  on  the  other  man. 

12567.  Who  was  that? — Dr.  Burke.  10^68  Do 
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Mr.  F.  O'Donnell.  1250S.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  was  a vote  of  censure  on  the  other  man: 
— Yes. 

9 July  1857.  12569.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  Edward  P.  Macdonald. 

12570.  Who  proposed  that? — I cannot  say  that;  neither  the  vote  of  thanks 
nor  the  vote  of  censure  was  formally  proposed  ; but  I heard  it  proposed  that  one 
did  his  duty  fairly,  and  should  be  thanked. 

12571.  Did  you  hear  a vote  of  censure  proposed  to  Mr.  Macdonald?— I tell 
you  that  I do  not  think  either  was  formal.  I will  not  say  that  either  the  vote  of 
thanks  was  a formal  vote  of  thanks,  or  the  vote  of  censure  was  a formal  vote  of 
censure. 

12572.  Upon  your  oath,  did  you  hear,  either  formal  or  informal,  a vote  of 
censure  proposed  against  the  first  man  ?^-Not  a formal  vote  of  censure. 

1 2573.  Either  formal  or  informal  ? — I heard  it  said  that  he  had  acted 
unfairly. 

12574.  That  is  not  the  question  , I ask  you  whether  you  heard  in  the  court- 
house a vote  of  censure,  either  formal  or  informal,  proposed  against  him  ? No: 

not  in  that  sense,  I say. 

12575.  Then,  you  heard  no  vote  of  censure  proposed? — Not  a vote  pro- 
posed. 

12576.  Then,  what  did  you  mean  by  swearing  just  now  that  there  was  a vote 
of  censure  passed  ? — 

Mr.  M.  Smith."]  He  did  not  say  “passed.” 

Mr.  O’ Mallei/.]  He  did.  He  said  there  was  a vote  of  thanks  proposed  to 
one,  and  a vote  of  censure  to  the  other. 

Witness^  If  you  will  allow  me,  I will  explain  it. 

12577.  Certainly;  explain  anything  you  like? — You  asked  me,  in  the  first 
instance,  “ Was  there  not  a vote  of  thanks  proposed  to  the  chairman  ? ” I said, 
“There  was;”  but  if  you  mean  by  that  that  it  was  formally  proposed,  I say  it 
was  not ; I said  there  was. 

12578.  Your  answer  was,  that  there  was  a vote  of  censure  proposed  to  the 
man  who  occupied  the  chair  from  half-past  ten  o’clock,  and  a vote  of  thanks  to 
the  other  man:  those  were  your  words? — If  you  wish  it,  I will  give  you  the  best 
explanation  I can  upon  the  subject. 

12579.  You  have  given  the  explanation  two  or  three  times;  now  what  is  the 
explanation  ? — You  asked  me  if  there  was  a vote  of  thanks  proposed  ; I said 
there  was ; what  I meant  by  that  was  this : that  there  was  a cheer  called  for 
Dr.  Burke  for  having  discharged  his  duty  properly,  and  that  was  responded  to; 
and  when  that  was  over,  when  it  subsided,  there  was  a groan  called  for  Mr. 
Macdonald,  inasmuch  as  they  believed  he  had  not  discharged  his  duty  fairly. 

12580.  Who  was  the  person  who  called  for  the  groan  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  or 
that  stated  publicly  that  he  had  not  discharged  his  duty? — I cannot  give  you  the 
name  of  the  party  who  culled  either  for  the  groan  or  for  the  vote  of  thanks. 

12581.  Do  you  not  know  that  the  vote  of  thanks  was  proposed  by  Colonel 
Gore,  and  put  to  the  meeting,  and  carried  ? — I cannot  say. 

12582.  Vkill  you  swear  that  it  was  not  ? — It  might  have  been,  but  I do  not 
know  it. 

125&3-  You  say  that  you  cannot  tell  me  who  proposed  a groan  for  Mr.  Mac- 
donald?— I tell  you  that  I cannot. 

12584.  Will  you  swear  that  at  that  time,  after  Colonel  Knox  proposed  the 
vote,  that  there  was  a groan  for  Mr.  Macdonald  ? — I do  most  positively. 

12585.  Was  it  called  for  from  the  platform? — Ido  not  know  the  individual 
that  proposed  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

12586.  Now,  you  yourself  have  been  rather  active  at  this  election,  have  you 
not? — 1 v»as  engaged  on  it. 

12587.  And  at  the  nomination  you  were  one  of  the  noisiest  in  the  court-house, 
were  you  not  r — Well,  I answer  you  that  I was  not. 

125S8.  \\  ere  you  not  called  out  to  be  quiet,  and  to  keep  your  mouth  shut.' 

I was,  by  a gentleman  who  was  there ; and  I am  on  my  oath ; and  I am  very 
glad  to  see  that  gentleman  here,  though  he  is  not  looking  at  me.  I am  very 
glad  of  having  the  opportunity  of  explaining  it  upon  my  oath.  Sir  Richard 
O Donnell  called  me  to  order,  and  he  at  the  same  time  called  me  a blackguard, 

or 
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or  something  to  that  effect.  I did  not  make  a noise  ; I did  not  call  out ; nor  did  Mr.  F.  O’  Donnell. 
I disturb  the  meeting  on  the  nomination-day,  either  by  voice  or  gesture.  

12589.  Had  you  not  a body  of  your  own  in  the  court-house  there? — I had  not  9 July  l857- 

one. 

12590.  Had  you  no  persons  with  you  ?— I was  in  the  middle  of  a great  many, 
as  was  every  man  in  the  court-house. 

12591.  Had  you  not  brought  a great  many  in  the  court-house? — Not  one. 

Re-examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan. 

12592.  Now,  then,  will  you  just  take  this,  which  is  the  poll-book  ; take  that  in 
your  hand  ; just  look  at  the  number  there  ; do  you  see  that  that  begins  with 
letter  A?  do  you  see  the  first  number  on  the  list  ( handing  the  polling-hook  to  the 
Witness)  ? — Yes. 

12593.  What  is  the  first  name  there? — “ Atkinson.” 

12594-  Run  your  eye  over  it  and  see  if  it  follows  alphabetically  for  three  pages  ? 

—No  ; they  do  not. 

12595.  Do  you  see  one  or  two  exceptions  there  ? — It  strikes  me  that  this 

Chairman.']  Answer  the  question  first  of  all. 

12596.  Mr.  Buchanan.]  Is  letter  A.  followed  by  letter  B.  in  the  beginning  ? — 

Yes  ; I see  a letter  in  B.  after  A. 

12597.  Is  that  B.  followed  by  the  letter  C.  ? — Yes. 

1259S.  Now,  do  you  see  a letter  D.  follow  that  ? — Yes. 

12599.  Then  letter  F.  ? — Yes. 

12600.  Now,  with  respect  to  this  vote  of  thanks;  was  this  expression  that  was 
made ; was  that  vote  of  thanks  by  the  persons  in  the  body  of  the  court,  or  by  a 
special  meeting  got  up  for  the  purpose  ? — The  moment  the  booth  closed,  I heard 
a cheer  called  for  Mr.  Burke,  for  having  discharged  his  duty  fairly;  and  then  I 
heard  the  other. 

12601.  Now,  did  Dr.  Burke  discharge  his  duty  fairly? — I think  he  did- 

12602.  The  vote  of  thanks  to  Dr.  Burke  was  a vote  of  censure  on  his  prede- 
cessor ? — That  was  what  I considered. 

12603.  Then  you  heard  a groan  called  for  Macdonald  ? — Yes. 

12604.  Was  that  in  the  body  of  the  court  ? — I could  uot  tell  what  individual  it 
proceeded  from  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  was  taken  up  by  the  rest. 

12605-6.  Was  there  no  one  moved  formally  into  the  chair? — Certainly  not. 

12607.  No  proposer  or  seconder? — No;  I did  not  see  that;  it  could  not 
have  occurred. 

12608.  Now,  you  say  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  was  complimentary  to  you 
in  the  court-house  ? — Y es. 

12609.  Was  he  very  quiet  on  the  bench  ? — Certainly  he  made  a good  deal 
more  noise  than  I did. 

12610.  He  spoke  rather  strongly? — He  spoke  and  prompted. 

12611.  He  spoke  rather  strongly  ? — He  did. 

12612.  And  I believe,  proposed  Colonel  Higgins  ? — Yes. 

12613.  Committee.]  Were  you  there  in  the  election  of  1852;  who  were  you 
supporting  at  that  time  ? — Colonel  McAlpin. 

12614.  The  opponents  of  Colonel  M'AIpin  were  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr. 

Moore? — Yes. 

12615.  You  have  given  us  the  names  of  Mr.  Palmer’s  agents.  Who  were  Mr. 

Moore’s  agents? — Mr.  Egan,  I think. 

12616.  What  is  he? — Patrick  Egan. 

12617.  What  is  he?— He  is  a publican  in  the  town. 

12618.  And  Colonel  Higgins’s  agent  ?— Colonel  Higgins’s  agents  were  Mr. 

M'Andrew  and  Mr.  Kelly. 

12619.  What  are  they? — Solicitors. 

Mr.  Patrick  O' Dowd  called  in,  sworn  ; and  Examined  by  Mr.  Buchanan, 
as  follows : 

12620.  WHERE  do  you  live  ? — Swinford.  Mr.  P.  O'Domd. 

12621 . What  are  you  ? — I am  in  business  with  my  father  at  Swinford.  

12622.  What  are  you  in  Swinford? — A shopkeeper. 

12623.  Are  you  a voter  for  the  county? — Yes. 
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12624.  How  did  you  vote  at  the  last  election? — Moore  and  Palmer. 

12625.  Do  you  remember  being  in  Swinford  at  the  time  of  the  election,  outside 
the  hotel  where  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  were  ?— I do. 

12626.  Do  you  remember  Captain  Brabazon  being  there? — I do. 

12627.  Was  he  deputy  sheriff  in  the  booth  ? — He  was. 

126-28.  Was  he  speaking  to  the  people  from  the  hotel  ? — Yes. 

12629.  Do  you  remember  what  day  this  was?  — Wednesday  before  the 
election. 

12630.  Was  he  speaking  to  the  people  from  the  hotel  steps? — Yes. 

12631.  He  was  addressing  the  people  from  the  steps? — Pie  was. 

12632.  Do  you  remember  anybody  shouting  for  Mr.  Moore  at  that  time  ? — I do 
12633.  At  the  time  lie  was  talking? — I do. 

12634.  Did  you  see  Captain  Brabazon  do  anything  ? — I did. 

12635.  What  did  he  do? — 

12636.  Mr.  O'Malley.']  Was  this  before  be  was  sworn  in? — 

Mr.  Buchanan-]  Yes. 

The  Committee  decided  that  evidence  could  not  be  gone  into  of  the  acts  of 
Captain  Brabazon  before  he  was  sworn  in. 

12637.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  W’hen  did  you  vote? — I voted  on  the  Monday. 

12638.  What  state  was  the  town  then  in  ? — It  was  quiet. 

1 2639.  Was  there  any  particular  bustle  or  commotion  in  the  town? — It  was  quiet 
when  I went  in  to  vote,  as  quiet  as  any  other  day. 

1 2640.  It  was  ? — It  was. 

12641.  No  rioting? — No. 

12642.  Or  beating  voters? — No. 

1 2643.  After  you  had  voted  did  you  see  any  voters  coming  up  on  cars  for  Mr. 
Moore? — I did. 

12644.  Were  these  from  Bohola  ? — Yes. 

12645.  They  came  to  tbe  court-house? — Yes. 

12646.  At  the  time  they  came  up,  did  you  see  anything  done  by  persons  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  court-house? — I saw  a voter  dragged  off  one  of  the 
cars. 

12647.  How  many  persons  did  you  see  try  that?— A great  number  of  persons. 
12648.  And  what  became  of  him  ? — He  was  dragged  into  the  court-house. 
12640.  Do  you  know  how  he  polled  ? — I do  not ; I heard  he  voted  for 

Mr.  O'Malley .]  Do  not  tell  us  that. 

12650.  Mr.  Buchanan .]  Do  you  know  his  name  ? — Yes. 

12651.  What  was  his  name? — Dunlevy. 

12652.  Well,  on  tbe  evening  of  that  day,  do  you  remember  anything  occurring, 
was  there  a crowd  opposite  the  hotel  r — There  was. 

12653.  Is  the  hctel  opposite  your  shop  ? — It  is. 

12654.  W’ere  you  at  your  shop  that  day? — I was  inside,  doing  business. 
12655.  Was  anything  done  to  your  shop  or  to  yourself? — There  was  a crowd 
outside  the  hotel,  and  they  were  shouting.  _ 

12606.  Did  they  do  anything? — The  first  thing  that  took  my  notice  was  tne 
shouting ; and  there  were  stones  thrown  in  through  the  house. 

12657.  Through  the  house  ? — Yes.  _ , 

12658.  Did  you  go  outside? — There  was  one  man  inside  that  took  one  01  tne 
stones  and  threw  it  out  again ; and  I told  them  not  to  throw  any  stones,  or 
attempt  to  throw  any  stones  out  of  the  house.  I then  went  myself  and  anot  iei 
young  man  to  put  up  the  shuts. 

12659.  Uid  any  person  come  up  to  you,  and  attempt  to  assault  you  -lnere 
was  a man  in  the  street,  and  he  had  a stone  in  his  hand,  and  he  was  shouting. 

12660.  What  was  he  shouting? — I could  not  tell  what  he  was  shouting;  e 
was  shoutiug.  But  a stone  was  taken  from  him,  and  when  he  lost  the  stone,  lea 
the  stone  was  taken  from  him,  lie  got  a stick,  and  he  came  as  if  he  was  coming 
over  towards  me,  and  the  crowd  after  him.  , 

12661.'  Did  he  attempt  to  strike  you? — I took  one  of  the  short  bars;  1 too.' 
one  of  the  iron  bars  out  of  the  window ; I turned  round,  and  presented  it  at  Wh 
and  he  did  not  come  any  further.  , 

12662.  You  saved  yourself  by  taking  up  the  iron  bar  ?- — Y es  ; I turned  roun 
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and  I presented  the  iron  bar,  and  he  did  not  come  any  farther,  nor  did  any  of 
them. 

12663.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Charles  Strickland  that  day  ? — I did. 

12664.  The  agent  of  Lord  Dillon,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

1266.5.  Did  you  see  him  bring  any  voters  into  the  town? — Not  that  day  I 
did  not. 

12666.  Did  you  on  any  day  during  the  election? — I did  on  the  Sunday. 


Mr.  Patrick  Staunton,  called  in,  and  sworn ; and  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake, 
as  follows : 

12667.  YOU  are  a farmer  and  publican  living  in  Swinford  1 — Y"es. 

12668.  And  I believe  you  are  a voter  for  the  countv  ? — Yes. 

12669.  And  you  voted  at  the  last  election  for  Mr/Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer? 
— No. 

12670.  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore? — Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore. 

12671.  I will  pass  by  what  Captain  Brabazon  said  to  you;  were  you  in  the 
town  of  Swinford  during  the  election  ? — I was. 

12672.  Were  you  near  Mr.  Higgins’s  hotel  at  any  time  when  some  water  was 
thrown  out  ? — I was. 

12673.  By  whom  was  that  water  thrown? — By  a servant  in  the  hotel. 

1 2674.  Who  was  it  thrown  at ; who  was  passing  at  the  time  ? — Mr.  Moore. 

12675.  Bid  you  hear  Mr.  Moore  hooted  at  all  when  he  was  in  the  town? — 

I did. 

1 2676.  By  whom  } — By  Coionel  Higgins’s  mob. 

12677.  What  was  Mr.  Moore  doing  at  the  time  that  they  hooted  him  in  that 
way  ? — He  ivas  walking  near  the  hotel. 

12678.  On  what  day  was  this;  do  you  recollect;  was  it  during  the  election 
■or  before  the  election  ? — Before  the  election. 

12679.  Bid  you  see  the  mob  do  anything  to  one  of  the  voters  ? — I did  ; but  not 
to  a voter. 

12680.  Not  a voter? — No. 

12681.  Who  was  the  person  that  you  saw  the  mob  do  anything  to? — He  was 
a tenant  of  Mr.  Palmer’s. 

12682.  What  did  they  do  to  him  ? — Strike  him. 

12683.  Was  that  the  same  mob  that  had  hooted  Mr.  Moore  when  he  was  in  the 
town ; did  you  know  the  man  ? — I did. 

12684.  I believe  Mr.  Curran  was  magistrate  in  the  town  while  the  election  was 
go:ng  on,  was  he  not?  did  you  know  Mr.  Curran,  the  magistrate? — I did. 

12685.  Bo  you  know  Father  Ivers? — I do. 

12686.  Did  you  see  him  at  one  time  with  Mr.  Moore,  when  Mr.  Curran  came 
■up  to  them? — I did. 

12687.  Were  you  there  near  Mr.  Moore? — I was. 

12688.  Did  you  see  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  people  who  were  with 
Mr.  Moore  ? — Noise  ? 

12689.  Noise? — Yes. 

12690.  Did  you  see  any  blows  struck? — No. 

12691.  No  ? — No  ; not  at  that  time. 

1 2692.  Had  Father  Ivers  anything  with  him  ? — He  had  a small  rod  in  his 
Jiand  ; a cane. 

12693.  What  sort  of  a cane  was  that? — Just  a small  rod  ; a riding  rod ; a 
cane. 

12694.  About  how  thick  should  you  say  it  was? — It  was  a very  thin  rod. 

1 2695.  Was  that  what  you  call  in  Ireland  a shillelagh  ? — No,  he  did  not  carry 
it  that  day. 

12696.  He  had  got  a small  rod  in  his  hand  ? — He  carried  a small  rod  in  his 
‘hand. 

12697.  At  the  time  that  Mr.  Curran  was  speaking  to  Mr.  Moore  did  you  see 
•him  strike  any  of  the  people? — No. 

12698.  Did  you  see  him  make  any  motion  towards  them  ? — He  did. 

12699.  What  did  he  do  ? — To  keep  them  away,  and  to  be  quiet  and  peaceable. 

12700.  Did  you  see  him  strike  them  over  the  heads  with  his  stick  at  all? — 
No,  I did  not  see  him  have'a  stick  to  strike  them. 

0,53 — Sess.  2.  3 I +-  12701.  I am 
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12701.  I am  talking  of  the  particular  time  when  Mr.  Curran  was  speakino- 1 
Mr.  Moore  in  the  town  ; is  that  the  time  you  were  speaking  of? — No,  it  is  another 
time  I saw  him. 

12702.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Curran  speaking-  to  Mr.  Moore  ? — No. 

12703.  Did  you  see  him  near  him  ? — I did  not  see  him  speak  to  him. 

12704.  But  did  you  see  him  near  him? — Yes,  he  was  at  the  hotel. 

12705.  Well,  were  you  in  the  town  during  the  election?— I was. 

12706.  Well,  how  did  the  election  go  off? — I think  it  was  very  quiet ; it  is 
25  years  I was  at  elections,  and  I never  saw  a quieter  election  since  up  to  this 
12707.  You  have  never  seen  a quieter  election  during  all  that  time ’—Never 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

1 2708.  Well,  you  say  he  did  not  carry  a shillelagh  that  day  ? — I did  not  see  it. 

12709.  Mhat  sort  of  a shillelagh  does  he  carry  sometimes? — Well,  I do  not 
see  him  carry  such  a thing  at  all. 

12710.  What  did  you  say  “ that  day”  for;  you  said  “ that  day  does  he  ever 
carry  a shillelagh  ?— I never  remarked  him  carrying  it. 

12711.  You  never  remarked  it? — I never  saw  it. 

12712.  Will  you  swear  that  you  never  saw  him  ? — Carrying  such  a stick  as 
you  mean  ? 

127l3-  Yes.  You  have  a son  preparing  for  Maynooth,  is  he  not? — I have  a 
son  at  school. 

12714.  Preparing  for  Maynooth  is  my  question  ? — I believe  so. 

12715.  That  is  so? — Yes. 

1271b.  You  expect  him  sent  to  Maynooth? — Yes. 

12717.  To  be  made  a priest  of? — It  is  more  than  I can  tell. 

12718.  Oh,  but  you  expect  him  to  be  made  a priest,  do  you  not? — I would  be 
glad  of  it. 

12719.  I hope  you  do  not  teach  him  that  way.  Are  you  educating  him,  or 
getting  him  educated,  to  he  a priest? — Yes. 

12720.  You  are? — Yes. 

12721.  And  preparatory  to  his  being  a priest,  he  is  to  go  to  Maynooth,  I 
suppose  ? — I suppose  so. 

12722.  Dean  Durean  or  Mr.  I vers  is  it  that  is  to  get  him  into  Maynooth? — 
Dean  Durean  is  the  parish  priest. 

12723.  Is  it  Dean  Durean  that  is  going  to  get  him  into  Maynooth  ? — Yes,  he 
is  the  muu  that  is  to  do  it. 

12724.  Now  that  we  know  where  you  son  is  going,  just  tell  me  about  how  big 
was  this  cane  ? — It  was  not  big. 

1 2725.  How  big  ? — A small  rod. 

12726.  What  yon  call  a small  rod ? — A penny  or  twopence  worth;  I would 
not  be  certain  which. 

12727.  About  as  thick  as  your  thumb? — It  was  not  quite. 

12728.  Did  you  measure  it  ? — No. 

12729.  Was  it  as  thick  as  your  finger? — No. 

12750.  Was  it  as  thick  as  this  pen  ? — It  was  thicker. 

12731.  IV  ell,  you  say  that  you  did  not  see  him  strike  any  of  the  people  over 
die  head  r- — No,  indeed. 

12732.  Do  you  mean  to  say  he  did  not  tap  them  with  this  little  cane? — He 
might  do  it  in  a way  of  keeping  them  back. 

12733«  He  might  do  it  in  the  way  of  keeping  them  back  ? — Yes. 

12734-  A.  gentle  tap  r — I did  not  see  him  doing  any  harm  with  it. 

,a735>  But  & gentle  tap  to  keep  them  back? — He  might  do  it;  but  I did  not 
see  him. 

12736.  Well  now,  did  you  not  see  it  yourself? — I did  not. 

12737-  Veil  now,  you  were  not  there  at  all  events,  I understand  you,  when 
Air.  Curran  was  speaking  to  him? — I often  saw  him  speaking  to  him. during  the 
two  days. 

12738.  Yon  told  us  that  you  were  not  present  when  Mr.  Ivers  was  speaking  to 
Mr.  Curran? — Maybe  it  is  not  that  time,  I saw  him  once  speak  to  him. 

•2739-  What  day  was  that? -It  was  before  the  election  aud  after  the  election 
I used  to  see  him.  • . ■' 

* 12740.  .That 
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1 2740.  That  would  be  twice  ; which  is ' the  first  time  ; was  it  not  the  day  the  Mr.  P.  Staunton . 
water  was  thrown  over  him  ? —Indeed  I am  not  sure  now.  

12741.  Can  you  say  whether  you  saw  him  speaking  to  Mr.  Curran  the  day  the  9 July  1857. 
water  was  thrown  over  him  ? — I cannot ; I saw  him  once,  but  I cannot  say 
whether  it  was  the  day  the  water  was  thrown. 

Re-examined. 

12742.  You  say  that  your  son  is  being  educated  a priest? — Yes. 

12743.  Does  he  require  to  pass  an  examination  at  all  in  order  to  get  into 
Maynooth  ; has  he  to  pass  any  examination  in  order  to  get  into  Maynooth  ? — He 
has. 

12744.  And  if  be  can  pass,  do  you  hope  to  get  him  there? — Certainly. 

12745.  Did  you  see  Mr.  Ivers  more  than  once? — I did. 

12746.  On  more  than  one  day? — I did. 

12747.  During  the  election  ? — I did. 

12748.  Did  you  ever  see  him  with  a thick  stick  in  his  hand  at  all  during  the 
election  ? — No. 

12749.  He  had  this  small  penny  cane  with  him  whenever  you  saw  him  during 
the  election  ? — He  had  that  one  day. 

12750.  Is  that  what  you  call  a riding  switch  ? — A small  rush  switch  ; a small 
cane. 


Mr.  Frank  Sweeney,  called  in ; sworn,  and  Examined  by  Mr.  Karslake , 
as  follows : 

12751.  YOU  live  at  Pobranny,  in  the  county  of  Mayo  ? — Yes.  Mr.  F.  Sweeney. 

12752.  Are  you  a voter  there  for  the  barony  of  Baresule  ? — Yes.  

12753.  Now,  in  the  last  election  do  you  remember  the  day  before  the  polling 
leaving  your  house  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  poll  ? — Yes. 

12754.  Was  that  on  the  Sunday? — Yes. 

12755.  How  far  are  you  from  Castlebar,  or  how  far  do  you  live  from  Castle- 
bar?— I am  17  miles  from  Newport,  and  nine  miles  and  three  quarters  on  to 
Castlebar. 

12756.  Committee .]  That  is  27  miles? — Yes. 

12757.  Mr.  Karslake.']  Those  are  Irish  miles  ? — Oh  l I don’t  know. 

12758.  Well  now,  on  the  Sunday  you  started  to  go  to  Castlebar  ? — Yes. 

12759.  Did  you  go  one  on  of  the  cars? — Yes. 

12760.  Now  then,  when  you  reached  Newport,  on  your  way  to  Castlebar,  did 
you  meet  Dennis  Sweeney? — Yes. 

12761.  Who  were  you  going  to  vote  for? — I was  going  to  vote  for  Mr.  Moore 
and  Palmer. 

12762.  Then  you  and  Dennis  had  a little  talk  about  voting? — Yes. 

12763.  I must  not  ask  you  what  he  said.  Now  then,  when  you  reached  New- 
port Pratt,  what  time  in  the  evening  was  it? — It  was  late;  I do  not  know; 
between  eight  and  nine  o’clock,  so  far  as  I understand,  but  it  was  very  late ; it 
was  after  sunset  anyhow. 

12764.  Did  you  meet  anybody  at  Newport  Pratt? — Yes;  I did  some  of  them; 
a quarter  or  half  a mile  out  of  Newport  I met  the  first  party. 

12765.  You  met  the  first  party  ? — Yes. 

12766.  How  many  were  there  of  the  first  party  ?— It  was  about  five  or  six. 

12767.  Now  then,  when  did  you  meet  the  second  party;  I suppose  you  met 
the  second  party  ? — Some  of  those  that  went  up  by  the  car ; the  priest  was  sitting 
in  the  car;  one  David  M'tiale,  one  of  the  first  men,  got  up  in  the  car,  and  took 
the  reins  of  the  car  from  the  driver,and  then,  the  priest  struck  him  different  times, 
and  put  him  down  back  again,  and  he  went  to  fustle  when  he  got  down. 

12768.  Who  was  die  priest  ?— The  Rev.  Father  Nicholas,  a parish  priest 

12769.  Was  lie  travelling  in  the  same  car  with  you  r — Yes. 

12770.  You  say  that  there  was  a man  called  M'Hale  also  1 — Yes;  another 
freeholder,  David  M‘Hale. 

12771.  What  did  they  do  ? — They  jumped  up  on  the  car. 

12772.  You  say  that  they  jumped  up  on  the  car,  and  that  they  were  put  down 
again  ? — Yes;  the  priest  put  him  down,  aud  gave  him  two  blows  of  a stick. 

1 2773.  Now,  what  did  they  do  then  ? — He  went  to  fustle ; he  went  fustling  for 
more  help.  , _ „ 
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12774.  Cc  Fustling,”  that  is  whistling? — Yes. 

12775.  Was  there  a second  car  there  besides  your’s  ? — Yes,  there  is  two  other 
cars. 

12776.  After  whistling,  what  took  place  then? — We  went  a good  file  then 
till  when  they  came  to  Tinker-street,  in  the  mouth  of  the  town  of  Newport,  very 
nearly  at  the  back  of  the  town.  ’ ^ 

12777.  Now  when  you  got  to  Tinker-street,  what  happened? — A o-reat 
number  of  people,  I do  not  know  how  many  hundred,  came  round,  and  sayino-, 
“ Here  they  are  to-day  they  shouted  that  out. 

12778.  They  shouted  that  out? — Yes,  they  did;  and  they  brought  I don’t 
know  how  many  carts  before  the  cars  in  the  road,  and  in  the  cars,  or  any  man 
could  not  get  out  across  the  road ; I do  not  know  how  many  they  were,  but  they 
brought  so  many  that  I do  not  know  how  many ; it  is  not  in  my  mind  now. 

12779.  Well,  that  stopped  the  cars  from  going  on? — Yes;  we  could  not  go 
on  any  further. 

12780.  Now',  then,  what  did  the  people  do  who  were  there  ? — They  came  round 
me  there,  and  I got  out,  and  the  priest,  he  is  a lame  fellow,  he  was  laming,  and 
he  took  his  hand  to  get  him  down  ; and  I was  creeping  to  get  out  of  the  mob  ; 
I was  entreating  them  to  let  me  go ; I wanted  to  fly  away  from  them  one  way  or 
another;  but  I could  not,  but  they  came  all  round  ; I think  there  were  six  times 
more. 

12781.  Where  was  Mr.  McHaIe  all  the  while? — He  was  taken  away;  he  went 
in  another  direction,  and  was  taken  away  by  another  party,  and  I do  not  know 
what  was  done  with  him  fur  about  half  an  hour  afterwards. 

12782.  M'Hale  was  taken  offin  another  direction,  and  you  did  not  see  him  till 
half  an  hour  alter  ? — No,  but  became  to  me;  they  brought  him  with  another 
party  to  where  I was,  and  there  was  a file  after  that. 

12783.  Now,  then,  were  you  taken  by  the  mob?— Yes. 

12784.  Where? — They  took  me  to  another  Sweeney's  house;  to  a public 
house. 

12785.  When  you  got  to  Nicholas  Sweeney’s,  what  happened  ? — They  took  me 
to  Tony  Sweeney’s. 

12786.  Very  well;  were  the  mob  with  you  there ? — -Yes;  as  much  as  the  house 
can  carry ; but  they  had  no  place  in  the  house. 

12787.  There  was  no  place  to  carry  you  ?— No,  there  was  so  much  in  it ; but 
as  much  as  they  could  stand  in  the  house  was  standing  up. 

12788.  Now,  did  you  meet  your  friend  McHale  there  ? — A man  striving  to  get 
inside  struck  me ; one  of  the  mob  came  in,  striving  to  get  inside,  and  he  struck 
me ; and  Tony  Sweeney,  says  the  owner  of  the  house,  if  he.  had  struck  me,  he 
would  be  very  sorry  for  it ; he  would  not  allow  any  man  to  beat  me. 

12789.  "Were  you  taken  there? — Yes;  I was  taken  to  George  O’Donnell’s 
house. 

12790.  That  is  a son  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell? — Yes;  he  was  the  sheriff 
before  Mr.  Higsfins. 

12791.  That  is  Mr.  George  O’Donnell  ? — Mr.  George  O’Donnell. 

12792.  Was  Mr.  McHale  taken  there? — Yes. 

12793.  How  many  took  you  there? — No  man  living  could  count  them  at  that 
hour  of  night,  or  any  time,  if  they  had  time  to  do  it. 

12794-  How  do  you  mean  no  man  could  count  them  at  that  time  of  night? — 
No,  not  at  that  time  of  night;  if  it  was  clear,  they  could  not  do  it. 

12795.  What  time  of  night  was  it? — I do  not  know. 

12796.  About  what  time  ?— I think  it  was  after  10  o’clock,  as  far  as  I under- 
stand ; they  were  walking  with  me  the  full  of  the  street. 

19797*  You  say  that  you  could  not  count  them  in  the  daytime  ?—  No,  without 
you  got  them  to  do  it  themselves. 

12798.  Do  yon  mean  by  that,  that  there  were  a good  many  ? — Oh,  yes. 

12799.  Did  they  take  M‘Hale  to  this  house?— Yes. 

12800.  What  did  they  do  with  you  there  ? — When  I went  into  the  house,  they 
were  drinking-,  and  dancing,  and  playing. 

12801.  What,  on  Sunday  night?— Yes. 

12802.  Wno  were  there  ? — Oh,  there  were  a great  number  of  those  voters  that 
were  staying  with  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  at  Castlebar  ; I know  some  of  them 
myself. 

12803.  Was  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  there  at  the  time? — Yes;  and  his  gate- 
keeper was  there,  and  the  first  thing  he  did  was,  he  struck  me  on  my  head. 

12804.  You 
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12804.  You  say  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  was  there? — Yes. 

12805.  Was  Mr.  George  O’Donnell  there? — Yes. 

12806.  And  the  other  son  ? — Yes. 

12807.  What  is  his  name  ? — Captain  Richard.' 

12808.  Mr.  William  Pike,  do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

12809.  Was  he  there? — He  is  only  a mile  off  my  own  house. 

12810.  But  do  you  know  him  ? — Yes. 

12811.  Is  he  a magistrate? — Yes. 

12812.  Were  they  all  there? — Yes;  and  another  man,  a Mr.  Biggart. 

12813.  You  say  that  besides  those,  there  were  some  other  gentlemen  voters 
there  r— -Yes ; as  much  as  the  house  carried,  but  they  did  all  they  could  to  strive 
to  make  places  for  them  ; they  were  dancing,  and  drinking,  and  playing. 

12S14.  How  many  were  there? — I could  not  say;  the  whole  mob  was  with 
me,  as  much  as  the  house  would  carry. 

12815.  You  said  that  you  went  into  the  house,  and  found  them  dancing  and 
drinking  ? — Yes. 

12816.  Now  tell  us  what  happened  to  you  when  you  got  into  the  house? — Sir 
Richard  O’Donnell  came  to  me  and  offered  me  drink.  I think  I had  enough 
-taken  at  my  own  place,  and  that  I could  not  take  any  more. 

12817.  You  say  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  offered  you  drink? — Yes ; then 
he  asked  me  the  different  spirits ; would  I take  a glass  of  spirits,  or  a glass  of 
what  r what  other  kind  of  thing.  I refused  to  take  any ; he  told  me  then  that 
there  was  no  harm  in  me  to  take  a glass  of  wine,  that  would  not  hurt  me.  I said 
if  I knew  that,  I had  no  objection  to  drink. 

128iS.  As  you  did  not  think  the  wine  would  do  you  any  harm,  you  had  a glass 
•of  wine,  is  that  it? — Well,  I did  not  know;  I did  not  practice  drinking  wine. 

12819.  As  you  had  never  tried  it  till  then,  you  wanted  to  try  what  effect  it 
might  have  upon  you  ? — Yes. 

12820.  Did  they  ask  you  to  do  anything ; did  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  ask  you 
to  do  anything? — He  got  greatly  vexed  with  me  without  I would  go  ; he  wanted 
me  to  go  and  vote  with  him  and  Mr.  Pike ; he  wanted  me  to  go  and  vote  for 
Mr.  Higgins. 

12821 . That  is  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  ? — Yes. 

12822.  Was  Mr.  Pike  there  at  the  timer — Yes. 

12823.  What  did  he  say?— He  was  talking  about  the  same;  he  said  he  was 
the  first  gentleman  . that  called  for  my  vote  this  year. 

12824.  What  did  you  tell  them  ?— I told  them  I was  not  in  a hurry  with  my 
vote  yet;  that  is  the  answer  I gave  them,  about  15  days  before  that. 

12825.  But.  what  did  they  say? — I said,  wherever  Lord  John  Brown  goes,  I 
would  go  there  ; that  if  he  would  bring  me  to  Sebastopol,  I would  go  there 
to-night. 

12826.  That  you  would  go  with  Lord  John  Brown  ?— Yes;  Sir  Richard  told 
me  he  would  go  with  Lord  John  Brown,  and  he  said  I ought  to  go  with  all  the 
rest  of  the  Sweeneys,  and  go  with  them.  . . 

12827.  How  long  did  Sir  Richard  stay  there?— He  is  a good  while  in  it ; I do 
not  know.  . . 

12828.  Now,  then,  what  became  of  you  afterwards  ?-— After  what: 

12829.  After  this,  what  became  of  you  that  night? — When  we  were  in  the 
house,  striving  to  get  away,  I got  a blow  from  the  gatekeeper ; I state  that  to 
you  ; that  is  the  first  thing  "thaUhe  gatekeeper  did.  He  belonged  to  Sir  Richard. 
His  name  is  Murray,  but  I do  not  know  nis  right  name ; but  he  struck  me  on 
the  head  two  or  three  limes,  but  I was  striving  to  stand  in  some  corner.  I said 
I wQiild  be  very  glad  for  some  of  those  Sweeneys  to  stand  near  to  me;  I was 
afraid.  , 

12830.  I wanted  to  know  what  became  of  you  after  you  had  been  in  the  room 
for  the  night,  where  they  were  dancing  and  drinking?— Well,  I wanted  to  get 

12831.  Did  vou  succeed  in  getting  out?— I was  in  a corner  but  I wanted 
to  get  out  (I  beg  your  pardon,  gentlemen)  to  draw  water  ; but  John  O Donnell 
had  the  key  in  his  hand  and  opened  the  door  tor  me  in  the  house,  and  he 
told  me  that  I could  not  go  out,  but  that  I can  draw  my  water  where  1 was. 

? 2832.  What  became  of  him  ?— Whether  he  followed  me  when  I was  going  to 
draw  my  water  or  not,  I cannot  tell. 
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Mr.  l\  Sweeney.  12S33.  You  say  that  he  put  you  into  this  room,  of  which  he  had  the  key ; what 

became  of  you  then  ?— He  brought  me  out  of  the  room  then,  and  told  me  1 should 

9 July  1857.  not  go  out  at  all. 

12834.  Where  were  you  put  that  night  ? — I was  the  whole  night  there. 

12835.  Where  ? — In  the  corner ; myself  and  MTlale  watched  one  another. 

12836.  You  and  M'Hale  were  watching  one  another? — Yes;  and  we  were 
very  glad  to  see  the  day  come  that  we  might  get  to  Castlebar.  I was  thinking 
that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  himself  might  bring  me  to  Castlebar,  and  then  I might 
vote  for  who  I liked. 

12837.  Did  you  get  out  ? — No. 

12837*.  How  was  that? — When  he  had  the  key  in  his  hands  and  locking  the 
doors,  I was  anxious  to  get  out ; I did  not  know  whether  I would  get  out.  I was 
a strano-e  man  in  the  place ; and  if  there  was  any  door  open,  I wanted  to  get  out. 

1-2838.  You  say  that  you  were  very  glad  when  it  was  morning? — Yes. 

1 28jq.  When  it  was  morning  what  happened  ? — The  morning  after  ? 

12840.  Yes? — Just  about  the  dawning  of  the  day  this  O’Donnell  opened  the 
door,  and  let  me  out ; it  is  not  two  or  three  perches  from  the  hall  door ; five  men 
were  there,  and  took  me  by  this  coat,  which  they  tore  along  here,  and  they 
dragged  me ; my  coat  was  torn  by  their  dragging  me  in,  and  I was  doing  the  best 
I could  with  my  leg,  this  way  ; I tried  to  make  people  hear  me  to  relieve  me. 

12841.  You  say  that  five  men  were  doing  this  ? — Yes. 

12842.  Who  were  they? — Tom  Cain  is  one  of  them,  Mr.  George  O’Donnell’s 
servant  boy  ; that  is  what  they  told  me. 

12S43.  Who  else  ? — Pat  Macdonald. 

12844.  Who  is  he? — He  is  some  relation  of  O’Donnell ; and  Jack  Burke,  and 
one  Heston,  and  John  Flynn. 

12845.  Where  did  they  take  you  to? — I was  doing  my  best,  thinking  they 
might  get  tired  of  me,  and  let  me  go  ; I had  done  my  best  till  they  pulled  hold 
of  my  hand,  and  then  two  or  three  were  over  me;  I got  my  wrists  very  sore,  and 
I took  myself  very  easily,  and  this  man  came  down  and  struck  me,  and  Lord 
John  Brown  saw  the  condition  I was  in  ; I was  greatly  cut  here,  and  on  my  eyes; 
I could  not  see  a ha’porth. 

12846.  You  say  they  took  you  by  the  arms,  and  took  you  somewhere  else?  — 
Yes. 

12847.  Where  did  they  take  you  to  ? — They  brought  us  away  to  a boat. 

12848.  Did  they  take  you  down  to  a boat? — -It  was  Mr.  George  O’Donnells 
boat. 

i 2849.  When  they  got  you  into  the  boat,  where  did  they  take  you  to? — To  this 
island. 

12850.  How  far  is  this  island  ? — 1 cannot  say. 

12851.  There  were  five  men  ? — Yes  ; these  four  men  and  the  other  freeholder. 

12852.  This  was  on  the  Tuesday'? — No,  on  the  Monday. 

12853.  They  took  you  out  to  an  island,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

12854.  What  did  they  do  with  you  when  they  got  you  there  ? — Well,  they  kept 
me  there  ; I was  there,  and  it  began  to  rain. 

12855.  When  they  landed  you  on  the  island,  did  the  boat  go  away  ? — No,  she 
was  there  watching  me,  and  the  five  men. 

12856.  They  kept  a watch  over  you  aud  McHale? — Yes. 

12857.  And  you  say  that  it  then  began  to  rain  ? — It  went  to  rain,  aud  I was 
wet  to  the  skin  ; and  I was  so  wet  that  it  rained  down  between  my  legs  and  my 
skin  ; I got  very  wet  and  very  ill  ; I never  slept  out  so  far,  as  I understand,  for 
the  last  30  years  since  I was  a young  man. 

12858.  You  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  sleeping  out  ? — No. 

12859.  Dot  you  did  sleep  on  the  island  that  night  ? — No,  I could  not  sleep;  I 
did  not  sleep;  I was  thinking;  I was  striving  to  getaway;  if  they  had  fallen 
asleep,  I would  be  very  glad  of  it ; I would  then  be  doing  the  best  to  let  the  rope 
go  ; I was  doing  my  best  to  get  away. 

12860.  Were  you  able  to  get  away  in  the  boat  that  night? — I could  not  get 
away  that  night,  and  I could  not  sleep. 

12861.  How  long  were  you  on  the  island  before  they  let  you  back  again  1— 
On  the  Tuesday  afternoon.  They  said  .they  could  not  let  me  out  till  alter  six 
o’clock,  for  they  were  paid  to  keep  me  there,  and  they  could  not  let  me  go  till 
about  six  o’clock  or  alter.  I tried  to  get  away  in  other  boats  which  were  coming 

with 
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with  manure.  I called  to  them  Jesus  Christ’s  name;  I offered  them  a pound  to  Mr-  *■  Sweeney. 
relieve  me  out  of  it.  • 

12862.  What  did  the  men  do  who  brought  you  there? — I was  going  down  to 
the  shore;  and  one  of  them  took  stones,  and  told  them  to  go  away  • that  I was  a 
freeholder  or  a plumper;  they  called  me  different  names;  and  that  they  would 
be  sorry  if  they  came  and  the  boat  came  away. 

12863.  The  end  of  it  was  that  they  would  not  let  you  go  till  Tuesday  evening? 

— Yes.  In  one  of  the  boats  there  was  two  women  and  two  men,  and  I saw  another 
boat  with  four  or  five  men.  I offered  them  5 Z.  to  relieve  me.  I showed  my 
pocket-book,  this  way,  to  relieve  me  out  of  it.  I was  wet,  because  I went  down 
into  the  sea  in  trying  to  get  into  the  boat,  and  one  of  them  came  here  and  turned 
the  boat  away  again.  1 said,  “ If  I was  strong  enough,  I would  be  into  that  boat.” 

12864.  What  time  were  you  in  the  boat  that  night  r — They  said  when  the  hour 
was  six  they  would  go  their  way. 

1 2865.  Did  you  get  back  at  six  ? — Well,  it  was  very  late ; I think  it  was  after  six. 

12866.  Where  were  you  landed  ? — In  the  Island  of  Rossmore. 

12867.  How  far  from  Castlebar  ? — They  said  they  would  bring  me  to  Tony 
Sweeney’s,  back  again ; and  that  we  would  have  a funny  night ; that  Sir 
Richard  O'Donnell  was  to  come  home,  and  that  Mr.  Higgins  was  to  be  in  the 
chair. 

12868.  You  landed  at  Rossmore? — Yes. 

12869.  How  far  is  that  from  Castlebar? — It  is  more  than  10  miles  from 
Castlebar  ; 1 2 miles  from  where  I landed. 

12870.  You  were  too  late  to  vote;  you  could  not  voter — Oh  no,  I could  not 
vote. 

12871.  It  was  too  late  to  do  that?—  Yes  ; I could  not  walk  much  at  all ; I got 
into  bed,  and  slept  in  a bed  in  a different  house. 

12872.  Were  you  prevented  by  them  from  voting? — Yes. 

12873.  You  say  that  there  was  a second  car  coming  in  with  you  originally  ? — 

Yes. 

12H74.  Who  was  on  that  ? — Mr.  M‘Cormack  on  one  of  them,  and  Mr.  O’Hara ; 
he  is  an  attorney. 

12875.  What  became  of  them  when  you  were  taken  away  ? — I do  not  know  ; 

I think  they  went  through  the  street. 


Cross  Examined  by  Mr.  James. 

12876.  You  were  on  a car  with  the  priest,  I understand? — Yes. 

12877.  Who  was  it? — The  Rev.  Father  Mick  Culloch,  my  parish  priest. 

12878.  Where  did  you  get  on  the  car  with  him? — With  him? 

12879.  Yes? — The”  car  came  to  my  house  just  to  the  hotel,  to  bring  me  and 
those  freeholders  to  Castlebar. 

12880.  And  the  priest  on  it ? — No,  I beg  your  pardon;  I do  not  know  where 
he  was  going,  but  he  was  going  on  a journey  ; I will  tell  you  the  truth.  He  is  a 
friend  of  mine,  the  same  priest,  and  I told  him  he  can  come  in  the  car  with  me. 

12881.  Where  did  the  priest  get  on  to  the  car  ?— At  the  Sound  Hotel,  where 
Mr.  Cook  was  living.  , , , , . , , -.1 

12882.  How  came  the  priest  to  get  on  the  car  r What  had  he  got  to  do  with 
it? — What  was  that? 

12883.  What  had  the  priest  to  do  on  the  car:— I beg  your  pardon. 

1 2884.  Why,  you  understood  that  gentleman  {pointing  to  Mr.  A arslake)  very 
well  ?— I must  understand  you,  if  you  want  me  to  give  you  a fair  history. 

12885.  Now,  just  sit  down  ; if  you  will  do  what  you  did  on  the  island,  I will 
ask  you,  what  did  the  priest  get  on  to  the  car  for  ?— Where  he  got  on  to  the  car  .- 

12886.  Yes? — At  the  Sound  Hotel. 

11887.  But  where  was  he  going? — I do  not  know. 

12888.  Do  you  mean  to  swear  that? — Yes. 

1 2889.  Did  you  not  know  ?— No.  he  is  a tenant  to  Mr.  Pike,  and  1 did  not  a.k 
him  where  he  was  going. 


12890.  Where  were  you  going  (■ 


-To  vote  for  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer. 


12891.  At  what  place? — Castlebar.  . 

12892.  Who  was  the  priest  going  to  vote  for  .—I  do  not  know.  , 

12893.  Whose  car  was  it  ?— I do  not  know  ; I think  it  was  Mr.  Daly  s caro 
0.53 — Sess.  2.  3l4  12894.  Was 
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12894.  Was  it  a car  hired  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  freeholders  up  ?— 
Well,  I suppose  so.  ' ^ * 

9 JulJ'  l857-  1^895.  Did  the  priest  speak  to  you,  when  he  got  on  to  the  car;  you  sav  he 

was  a friend  of  yours  P — Yes  ; the  priest  came  up.  ’ " ^ 

12896.  Now,  just  attend  ; do  you  know  where  the  priest  was  goino-  to  when  he 
got  upon  the  car  ? — No. 

12897.  Did  he  speak  to  you  ? — I told  him,  if  he  was  going  to  Newport  or  any 
part  of  the  way  (he  came  across  the  ferry ; he  was  in  the  island  ; he  is  lamina 
he  is  lame) ; I told  him  if  lie  was  going  further  he  can  sit  up  in  the  car  and 
there  was  plenty  of  room  for  him. 

12S9S.  Where  was  he  going  ? — I do  not  know. 

12899.  Was  that  the  same  priest  that  hit  the  people  two  blows  on  the  head 
with  a stick? — Yes. 

12900.  Who  did  he  hit  on  the  head?— One  Sweeny.  Mick  Sweeny;  he  is  a 
driver  to  Mr.  Kelly  in  Castlebar. 

, 1 2901.  The  priest  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a stick  ; that  seems  the  usual  mode 
of  saluting  one  another,  two  blows ; that  is  where  the  gatekeeper  hit  you  ?— 
Yes.  ' 

12902.  I suppose  that  excited  Mick  Sweeny;  was  Mick  Sweeny  very  angry 
with  the  priest? — He  went  awav,  and  went  fustling  and  calling  for  the  rest  of  the 
mob. 

12903.  Did  the  priest  hit  him  pretty  hard  ? — What  is  that  ? 

12904.  Did  the  priest  hit  him  pretty  hard  ?— Not  so  much,  as  much  not  to  ail;. 
He  gave  him  two  blows,  but  not  so  heavy  as  to  hurt  him. 

12905.  You  mean  he  did  not  kill  him? — He  did  not  kill  him. 

12906.  And  you  say  that  Mick  Sweeny  went  off  andfustled  for  the  rest  ?— As- 
far  as  I understand  you,  he  ran  before  the  car. 

12907.  Whereabouts  were  the  rest  of  them  ?— They  are  not  half-a-mile  off,  as 
I understand. 

12908.  Was  it  then  that  the  people  came,  so  large  a quantity  that  you  could 
not  count  them  ? — No,  I could  not  count  them. 

129°9-  What  became ot  the  priest  :■ — Well,  I do  not  know;  we  were  scattered- 
among  all  these. 

12910.  You  do  not  know  what  became  of  him  at  all  ? — No. 

12911.  You  do  not? — No. 

12912.  You  went  to  Mr.  George  O’Donnell’s  house? — No;  they  brought  me 
to  Tony  Sweeny’s  house. 

12913.  But  did  they  afterwards  take  you  to  Mr.  George  O’Donnell’s  house? 
— -Yes. 

12914.  How  far  is  that  from  Sir  Richard’s? — The  river  between  them  is  not 
much. 

12915-  The  sea  is  between  them  ? — The  river  and  the  sea. 

12916.  You  never  were  at  Sir  Richard’s  house  at  all  that  night  ?— No. 

12917.  When  you  went  into  Sir  George  O’Donnell’s  house,  were  there  two 
officers  of  dragoons  sitting  there  ? — I do  not  know  ; but  I saw  gentlemen  sitting 
there ; but  I do  not  know  them ; it  was  very  near  red-haired  gentlemen ; I do 
not  know  who  they  were. 

12918.  And  two  magistrates? — Yes;  Mr.  Pike  and  Sir  Richard. 

12919.  Who  else  were  there;  were  they  sitting  there  after  dinner? — There 
was  no  magistrate  there  but  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  and  Mr.  Pike. 

12920.  Were  there  any  police  officers  there?— I do  not  remember. 

12921.  And  two  gentlemen,  officers  in  the  dragoons? — I do  not  know  what 
they  are. 

12922.  Two  gentlemen  with  mustaches?—!  saw  one  gentleman  with  it,  but 
1 00  not  know  what  he  is. 

.129?3*  ^id  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  say  to  you,  “Will  you  have  a class  of 
Y1”?  ’ “ , .e  offered  me  a Slass  of  spirits  before  that,  and  some  other  different 
drink ; I objected  to  drink  it  ; I think  I had  enough  of  my  own  taken. 

12924.  Had  they  wine  before  them  ?— They  had  not,  where  I was. 

12925.  But  when  you  went  into  this  room  where  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  and 
these  gentlemen  were,  was  there  wine  on  the  table  for  dinner  ? — I could  not  say; 

1 was  not  watching  wine;  I was  watching  myself. 

12926.  Did  you  observe  that  there  was  wine  or  bottles  upon  the  table  after 

their 
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their  dinner?  I did  not  see ; Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  went  away,  and  brought  the 
wine  to  me.  ° 

12927.  I ask  you  was  there  wine  upon  the  table  ?— I could  not  say. 

12928.  Did  you  say  you  would  like  to  drink  Colonel  Higsins’  health'- 

Indeed  I had  no  notion  to  do  it. 

12929.  Did  you  say  that  you  should  like  to  drink  Colonel  Higo-ins’  health 
There  is  no  fear  of  my  saying  it. 

12930.  Did  you  say  it;  I ask  you  on  your  oath  ivhether  you  did  not  say  it? 
— As  far  as  on  my  oath,  I did  not.  J 

12931.  Will  you  swear  that?— As  far  as  I understand,  on  my  oath. 

12932.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell ? 

I tell  you 

12933.  Do  not  be  violent;  all  that  is  put  on;  will  you  swear  that  you  did  not 
say  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  that  you  should  like  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s 
health ; will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  so ; just  look  towards  the°Com- 
mittee,  and  answer  my  question  ? — I know  that  there  is  Colonel  Higgins  there, 
and  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  by  the  side  of  him. 

12934.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  noL  say  you  should  like  to  drink  Colonel 
Higgins’s  health  ?— As  far  as  I understand,  on  my  oath  I had  no  wish  to  do  so. 

12935-6.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  do  so  ?— As  far  as  I understand 
on  my  oath  I did  not. 

12937.  Do  you  understand  what  I put  to  you  now  ? — Yes. 

32938.  Now,  attend;  I ask  you  whether  you  will  swear,  on  your  solemn 
oath,that  you  did  not  ask  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s  health  ?— That  I did  not 
ask? 

12939.  On  your  solemn  oath,  did  you  not  ask  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  to  drink 
Colonel  Higgins’s  health  ? — Did  I ask  to  drink  his  health  ? 

12940.  Yes  ? — From  whom  did  I ask  it? 

12941.  On  your  oath,  did  you  say,  “I  wish  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s 
health  ” ? — On  what  occasion  ; if  1 was  to  ask  it,  who  was  to  go  and  stop  me  ? 
cannot  I say  it  as  much  as  any  other  person  ? 

12942.  Do  you  understand  what  I say  to  you  ? — Yes. 

12943.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  “I 
should  like  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s  health  ” ? — On  my  oath,  as  far  as  I under- 
stand, on  my  oath  I did  not. 

12944.  Will  you  swear  that? — I will  swear  as  far  as  my  mind  and  my  con- 
science tells  me. 

12945.  Will  you  swear  that  you  did  not  say  the  words  you  should  like  to  drink 
Colonel  Higgins’  health  ; never  mind  what  was  in  your  mind  ; did  you  not  say 
that  you  would  like  to  drink  his  health  ? — I was  so  fretting  and  frightened,  that 
perhaps  I might  say  so ; and  I am  telling  you  the  truth,  and  giving  it  you  as  far 
as  my  mind  and  conscience  is  telling  me ; I have  no  heart  to  say  it,  and  it  is  not 
in  my  mind  to  say  it. 

12946.  Committee .]  What  you  have  to  do  is  to  tell  the  truth  ? — Oh,  yes. 

12947.  Tell  us  what  you  said,  and  if  you  did  not  say  that,  deny  it? — I am 
saying  so  ; I am  doing  my  best. 

12948.  Mr.  James.]  Will  you  swear  that  ? — I do  not  know,  but  when  I was 
fretting,  I cannot  say;  I was  shaking  in  this  house;  a man  like  me  might  say 
different  things,  and  could  not  understand  what  I am  saying. 

1 2949.  Do  you  mean  to  say  when  you  were  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell,  whom  you  knew,  and  these  gentlemen,  do  you  mean  to  tell  the  Com- 
mittee that  you  were  frightened  and  shaking  in  their  presence  in  that  parlour? — 
I was  frightened  in  my  mind  that  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell I did  not  under- 

stand what  he  meant  by  it. 

12950.  Will  you  swear  that  when  you  were  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  and  Mr.  Pike,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  you  were  fretting  and 
frightened  ? — There  was  another  freeholder  writh  me.  I got  a report  in  my  own 
house,  before  I left  my  own  house,  that  O’Donnell  had  a mob  in  Newport  ready 
to  take  me  and  all  the  freeholders  with  him.  My  own  daughter  came  to  me,  and 
told  me  to  stop  at  home,  and  not  to  go  and  vote  for  anyone.  She  told  me  there 
0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 K was 
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was  harm  to  be  done  to  me  if  I did.  My  son-in-law  was  Mick  Sweeney,  and  he 
says,  “Yon  are  going,  and  harm  will  come  to  you.”  He  feared  I would  be  sure  to 
be  taken  in.  the  streets  in  Newport ; and  one  of  the  freeholders  stopped  four  miles 
off  from  Newport. 

12951.  Will  you  swear  that  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  and 
Mr.  Pike,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  county  and  the  other  gentlemen,  the 
officers  of  the  dragoons  sitting  there  after  dinner  ; will  you  swear  that  you  were 
frightened  in  their  presence  in  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  house  ? — I was  in  the 
house. 

1 2952.  Committee .]  The  question  is,  whether  you  were  or  were  not  frightened 
in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  ? — I was  frightened  all  the  way. 

12953.  Mr.  James.]  Will  you  swear  that  you  were  frightened  in  the  presence  of 
these  gentlemen,  whose  names  I have  so  often  repeated  to  you  1 — I will  swear  I 
was  afraid  all  the  time  when  I was  riot  going  to  vote  for  himself.  I was  afraid 
.the  whole  of  the  time  that  they  would  not  give  me  any  satisfaction. 

12954.  You  knew  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell? — Yes,  for  the  .last  30  years,  and 
since  he  was  a little  boy. 

12955.  Have  you  been  in  the  habit  of  drawing  stones  from  his  quarry;  you 
contract  for  the  roads,  do  you  not  ? — For  the  first  year  some  of  the  tenants  gave 
it  to  me. 

12956.  Have  you  been  drawing  stones  from  his  quarry? — Yes  ; I paid  four- 
pence  a box  for  it. 

12957.  Having  known  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  since  he  was  a little  boy,  for  thirty 
years,  will  you  swear  that  you  were  so  frightened  and  intimidated,  that  if  you 
drank  Colonel  Higgins’  health,  it  was  through  fear,  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  ? — I was  afraid  of  the  whole  of  them  when  I was  not  going  to  vote  for 
them. 

12958.  Will  you  swear  that  if  you  drank  Colonel  Higgins’s  health,  it  was 
through  fear,  you  being  in  the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  ? — I will  swear 
I do  not  remember  it. 

12959.  Were  you  drunk? — I was  not. 

1 2960.  Not  at  all  ? — No. 

12961.  What  had  you  been  drinking  ? — If  I was  drunk,  it  was  a bad  thing  for 
Sir  Richard  to  offer  to  force  to  give  me  more. 

12962.  Were  you  drunk  ? — No. 

12963.  Had  you  been  drinking? — Whisky? 

12964.  Yes  ? — I took  drink  when  I went  out. 

12965.  Had  you  been  drinking  whisky  that  afternoon? — Yes. 

12966.  How  much? — In  24  hours  I have  a great  deal  to  do  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  and  I am  a contractor  for  the  last  30  years. 

12967.  How  much  had  you  that  afternoon  ? — I was  not  drunk. 

12968.  How  much  whisky  had  you  during  the  day? — It  is  not  counting  all 
day  all  we  are  drinking. 

12969.  How  much  whisky  had  you  during  that  night? — I drank  a glass  of 
punch  after  my  dinner,  at  the  Sound. 

12970.  How  much  whisky  had  you  during  the  day;  you  started  from  your 
home;  what  did  you  have  then? — I was  bound  for  12  months;  I was  not  to 
drink  more  than  one  glass,  in  24  hours,  of  punch,  and  two  of  whisky;  I was 
bound  on  my  oath  to  that. 

12971.  Are  the  12  months  expired;  are  you  still  under  that  pledge;  does 
that  include  ale  and  porter  ? — Indeed,  I do  not  make  any  objection  to  that ; 
I do  not  swear  against  porter ; I do  not  take  my  oath  against  porter. 

12972.  You  were  not  limited  to  ale  and  porter? — Well,  indeed,  if  I do  not 
want  to  drink,  it  is  little  I care  for  it. 

12973.  But  ale  and  porter  is  not  limited  like  the  punch  was  ? — No. 

12974.  But  wheu  you  met  it,  you  took  it  r — Not  if  I do  not  want  to  drink. 

12975.  Now,  who  took  you  to  this  island? — Those  five  men. 

12976.  Who  were  they? — The  neighbours  that  came  down;  their  names  I 
could  not  know,  their  proper  names,  at  the  first  time  when  I was  brought  to 
Castlebar  to  swear  against  them. 

12977.  When 
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!2g77.  When  - were  you  brought  to  Castlebar  r— A driver  that  belong  to 
Mr.  Palmer;  he  is  their  neighbour. 

1297S.  When  were  you  taken  to  Castlebar  to  swear  against  them7 I went  m 

see  the  magistrate. 

>2079.  When  was  that  ?- The  last  day  of  the  election  that  the  Member  of 
Parliament  was  there  and  the  other  gentlemen ; I think  it  was  on  Friday. 

12980.  When  ? I was  there  when  the  sheriff  was  reading  all- the  books  and  all 
the  lreeholders  were  there.  ’ 

j 29S1 . When  w as  that  ? — Friday. 

12982  You  say  that  these  men  took  you  to  the  island  f-Yes,  I was  swearin- 
against  them.  I told  them  on  the  island  that  if  they  did  not  let  me  <r0  as  far  as 
my  conscience,  it  God  gave  me  my  health,  I would  follow  them  by  kw  I told 
them  that  God,  it  he  gave  me  health,  for  the  sake  of  mv  wife  and  family  I would 
punish  them  by  law.  ' 

12983.  You  passed  the  night  at  the  island? — -I  did. 

„.,\2984-.,.Y?“  saylhat  the  ?atekeePer  struck  you  1 — That  U in  Mr.  Georee 
U Donnell  s house.  * 

12985  What  did  you  say  to  the  gatekeeper  that  caused  him  to  strike  you  ? 

—To  ten  the  truth,  I did  not  do  much  ; I only  put  out  mv  hands  to  save 

myself. 

12I)S6.  Did  the  man  strike  you  without  any  cause  at  all?— When  I was  not 
going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

12987.  The  gatekeeper  struck  you  1— Yes  ; and  he  smashed  mv  hat 

12988.  Who  was  with  you ’—David  M'Hale  was  with  me. 

12989.  Who  else  ? — The  mob  in  Newport. 

12990.  Iiow  far  is  Mr.  George  O’Donnell’s  house  from  Newport  ?— We  call 
Newport  to  be  the  whole  place. 

12991.  How  far  is  the  house  out  of  the  town ; do  you  understand  my  ones 

tion  f — It  could  not  he  more  than  a quarter  of  a mile,  as  far  as  1 understand,  on 

my  oath. 

12992.  Now,  after  you  left  the  room  where  these  gentlemen  were  sitting  did 
you  see  Sir  Kichard  O’Donnell  at  all  that  night? — I could  not  say;  he  was 
arguing  with  me.  He  offered  me  tea  and  something  to  eat,  and  I was-  doing  the 
best  for  myself. 

12993.  Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  after  he  was  in 
that  room,  and  the  conversation  about  the  glass  of  wire  to  drink  Colonel  Hig<rins’s 
health? — He  brought  me  the  wine. 

1 2994.  Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  after  you  saw  him 
in  that  room  ? — I am  not  swearing  that. 

12995.  Did  you  see  Mr.  George  O’Donnell  afterwards  5 — I do  not  know  what 
they  had  done. 

' 12996.  Will  you  swear  that  you  saw  Mr.  George  O’Donnell  afterwards  ?— I 

cannot  swear  that;  indeed,  I was  taking  care  of  myself;  I was  striving  to  keep 
away  from  them.  The  people  were  drunk. 


Mr.  F.  Sweeney. 
9 July  1857. 


Re-examined  by  Mr.  Karslake. 

12997*  You  told  them  when  you  were  on  the  island  that  you  would  follow 
them,  if  God  gave  you  health,  and  punish  them  ? — Yes,  and  punish  them  by  law. 

12998.  Did  you  go  to  the  magistrates  about  them  ?— I went  to  Lord  John* 
and  the  doctor  came. 

12999.  Were  you  hurt  ? — Oh,  the  doctor  came ; but  I do  not  know  who  he  is; 
but  it  is  a doctor,  I heard. 

13000.  Were  you  hurt? — Was  I hurt  ? 

. 1300i-‘  Yes  ? — Oh,  Lord  John  saw  me  ; my  eye  was  closed,  I could  hardly  see ; 
it  was  ciit  and  black  ; no  one  knew  me  then  that  knew  me  before. 

13002.  Did  you  go  before  the  magistrates  on  the  10th  of  April  ? — I went  on 
that  Friday  to  Castlebar. 

13003.  How  long  was  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  in  the  room  where  you  were? — 
An  hour ; himselt  and  Mr.  Pike,  and  his  two  sons. 

°-53 — Sess.  2.  3 k 2 -5—  13004.  As 
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13004.  As  far  as  you  recollect,  he  was  there  an  hour? — Yes;  it  may  have 
been  for  that. 

13005.  You  say  that  you  were  frightened  ? — Oh  certainly. 

13006.  I do  not  ask  you  what  you  heard,  but  before  you  came  in  to  vote,  had 
you  heard  something  about  a mob  being  there  to  meet  you  ? — Yes  ; my  daughter 
came  to  me  to  stop  "at  home,  and  not  to  go  and  vote  for  anybody. 

13007.  Were  any  of  the  mob  that  came  to  you  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s,  did 
they  come  into  the  house? — -Yes  ; into  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  house. 

13008.  Were  they  in  the  room  where  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  and  the  youno* 
O’Donnells  were  ? — Yes. 

1 3009.  Now,  as  regards  the  priest,  was  that  an  accidental  meeting  of  yours 
with  the  priest,  the  priest  Mick,  somebody  who  came  with  you ; had  you  an 
appointment  to  meet  the  priest  when  you  came  along  in  the  car  together  ? — Did 
I know  him  ? 

13010.  Did  you  arrange  to  meet  him  ? — To  meet  the  priest? 

13011.  Yes  ?■ — When  he  came  in  the  car  ? 

13012.  Yes? — No;  I did  not  know  he  was  going  to  go.  I asked  him  if 
he  was  going  further  that  the  hotel.  He  told  me  he  was  ; and  I told  him  to 
get  on  to  the  car.  I did  not  know  what  he  wanted  or  not,  only  that  I saw  him 
coming. 

13013.  Was  it  after  the  people  had  tried  to  pull  away  the  driver  of  the  car 
that  the  priest  struck  the  man  ? — Oh,  no  ; when  the  fustling  was  going  on,  when 
I first  came  up,  they  took  the  reins  of  the  driver ; and  the  priest  immediately  gave 
him  two  blows  with  a stick,  and  then  he  flew  away  from  him. 

Mr.  James  stated  that  he  was  in  possession  of  information  that  two  persons 
of  the  name  of  John  M'Laughlin  and  John  Gannon,  who  had  been  examined 
as  witnesses  for  the  Petitioner,  had  on  their  arrival  at  Castlebar  been  very 
seriously  maltreated ; and  he  applied  fur  a summons  against  a man  of  the  name 
of  John  Sheridan,  who  appeared  to  have  taken  part  in  the  attack ; lie  also 
applied  for  summonses  to  bring  over  Mr.  M‘Laughlin  and  Mr.  Gannon. 

Counsel  and  parties  were  ordered  to  withdraw. 

The  Committee  deliberated. 

After  a short  time, 

Counsel  and  parties  were  called  in,  and  informed  by  the  Chairman  that  the 
Committee  desired  to  take  the  evidence  of  Colonel  Higgins,  upon  the  subject 
which  had  been  brought  before  them  by  Mr.  James. 

Colonel  Ousely  Higgins  was  sworn,  and  examined  by  the  Committee,  as 
follows  : 

130M-  YOU  produce  certain  letters  which  you  received  this  morning  from  Ire- 
land ? I produce  two  letters  which  I have  received  this  morning. 

13015.  Signed  by  whom  ? — One  is  signed  by  Mr.  James  Conry,  and  the  other 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Cooly. 

13016.  What  are  the  dates  of  those  letters? — They  arc  both  dated  the  7th  of 
July. 

13017.  Those  letters  refer  to  injuries  which  two  witnesses,  who  were  examined 
here,  have  received  ? — -To  injuries  received  by  Mr.  John  M'Laughlin  and  Mr. 
John  Gannon,  two  witnesses  who  were  examined  here. 

13018.  Will  you  put  those  letters  in? — Yes;  I am  .aware  of  the  writing  of 
both  the  gentlemen  who  have  communicated  with  me,  and  they  are  in  their 
writing;  I have  received  them  this  morning  by  post;  I believe  these  two  are  the 
most  important  letters ; Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  will  be  here  presently-. 

f The  Witness  handed  in  the  following  Letters :] 


Dear 
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Dear  Colonel  Higgins,  Castlebar,  7 July  1857. 

The  election  violences  are  being  re-enacted  here  ; Mr.  John  McLaughlin,  who  gave  evi- 
dence before  the  Mayo  Election  Committee,  on  his  arrival  in  this  town  yesterday,  by 
Bianconi’s  car,  was  assailed  by  a ruffianly  mob,  assembled,  as  it  would  appear,  by  concert, 
at  the  coach  office,  and  hooted  and  hissed,  and  hustled,  and  all  manner  of  foul  epithets 
lavishly  bestowed  upon  him  during  his  half-hour’s  stay.  He  left  by  the  car  for  Westport, 
where  I suppose  a similar  reception  awaited  him. 

Poor  John  Gannon,  who  also  gave  evidence  before  the  Election  Committee,  is  being 
victimised  here  this  day.  He  and  his  wife  came  into  town  on  business,  and  they  have 
received  the  foulest  treatment : surrounded  by  a mob  of  women,  boys,  girls,  and  men ; 
pelted  with  mud  and  stones;  hustled;  pushed  about  everywhere  they  went  through  the 
town;  abused  and  slandered,  and  all  manner  of  nick-nanfe¥  showeleL  u pon  iTTehiT  Gannon" 
they  accused  of  being  a priest-persecutor,  another  Shawn-a-Soggarth.  He  had  to  fly  for 
shelter  to  Cogan’s  house,  from  whence  he  was  mercilessly  turned  out,  to  face  an  infuriated 
mob ; and  he  is  now  hidden  in  a smith’s  forge,  with  closed  doors,  to  avoid  further  harm 
being  done  him. 

If  this  be  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  freedom  of  electtou,  or  the  right  to  petition,  1 
know  not  where  things  may  end. 

The  police  are  conveniently  absent,  and  we  have  no  magistrate,  resident  or  non-resident, 
in  town,  Captain  Talbot  being  absent  for  some  time  past,  and  not  soon  expected  to  return. 

I remain,  dear  Colonel  Higgins, 

Yours  most  faithfully. 

Colonel  Ousely  Higgins,  . (signed)  James  Corny. 

See.  Sec.  &c. 


Since  I wrote  the  annexed,  Gannon  has  been  awfully  maltreated,  and  one  of  his  eyes 
nearly  smashed  in  his  head,  while  in  Gavin’s  forge  where  lie  went  for  shelter.  The  police 
came  to  his  aid  when  too  late,  when  the  mischief  was  done.  I saw  Gannon  this  moment 
in  the  county  infirmary.  Dr.  Knott  says  he  fears  Gannon’s  eye  is  irretrievably  lost.  It 
presents  a dreadful  appearance.  Garinon  does  not  know  his  assailant,  who  struck  him  with 
a lon°-  iron  rod  pushed  through  the  floor  of  a loft  where  he  went  for  refuge  from  his  assail- 
ants; but  he  is  known,  although  it  will  be  difficult  to  compel  the  parties  who  saw  the  deed 
■done,  to  give  evidence  against. 

I trust  vou  will  see  that  justice  shall  be  done  in  this  case. 

J J.  Conry. 


gjr  C.  Bar,  7 July  1357. 

The  treatment  that  Gannon  that  came  home  from  London,  received  in  Castlebar  this  day 
was  most  outrageous,  and  should  be  laid  before  the  Committee.  His  life  is  in  danger,  and 
iu  the  beginning  was  led  on  by  John  Sheridan.  This  conduct  is  enough  to  deter  any  per- 
son from  telling  the  truth.  I hasten  to  let  you  know  this,  that  it  might  be  laid  before  The 
House. 


Colonel  Higgins. 


Your  obedient  servant, 

(signed)  Thos.  Cooly. 
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Mr. 

A.  R.  Campbell. 


10  July  1857. 


Veneris,  10°  die  Julii,  1857- 


The  Names  of  the  Members  were  called  over ; all  present. 


WILLIAM  SCHOLEFIELD,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  Montague  Smith  stated,  that  in  accordance  with  what  he  understood 
to  be  the  wish  of  the  Committee,  a Table  had  been  prepared  showing  the 
polling  in  each  barony,  and  the  number  of  votes  left  unpolled. 


Mr.  Alexander  Reid  Campbell,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  bv 
Mr.  Montague  Smith,  as  follows  : 

13014*.  ARE  you  a clerk  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  agent  for  the  Sitting  Member? 
— I am. 

13015*.  Have  yon  made  an  analysis  from  the  poll-books  of  the  number  of 
voters  polled  in  each  barony,  and  also  from  the  register,  of  the  number  remaining 
unpolled  ? — I have. 

13016*.  Is  that  Table  which  you  hold  in  your  hand,  containing  those  facts,  a 
correct  Table  i — As  far  as  I could  make  it  correct.  I believe  it  to  be  perfectly 
correct.  I checked  it  with  another  clerk  of  Mr.  Martin’s. 

13017*-  Committee .]  Is  that  in  your  handwriting? — No,  it  is  the  writing  of 
another  clerk  in  the  office,  but  it  is  copied  from  a statement  that  I drew  up 
myself. 

13018*.  Do  you  know  it  to  be  a correct  copy  ?— It  is  a correct  copy. 


Cross-examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley. 

13019.  You  cannot  make  it  correct,  I think.  If  you  look  it  over,  you  made 
it  441  yesterday,  and  in  the  paper  which  you  have  given  in  the  number  does  not 
agree  with  ours  ? — I am  perfectly  aware  that  it  does  not  agree  with  yours.  I may 
state  to  the  Committee  that  I went  over  that  list  and  I found  it  did  not  agree 
with  yours.  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  list  that  you  made,  but  I thought  mine 
might  by  possibility  be  wrong,  and  I consequently  went  very  carefully  over  the 
whole  again,  and  I may  state  that  I am  satisfied  that  the  list  that  I have  prepared 
is  the  correct  state  of  the  poll. 

13020.  By  the  Committee.^  Is  there  much  difference  between  that  and  the  one 
you  went  over  with  Mr.  Griffin  ?— There  is  a little  difference. 

13021.  In  how  many  instances  do  you  find  they  differ?— In  the  different 
baronies  there  is  sometimes  three  or  four. 

13022.  "What  was  the  total  difference? — The  total  difference,  I should  say, 
was  not  more  than  a dozen. 

13023.  Is  not  the  total  difference  23  unpolled  ? — That  is  the  difference  to-day, 
but  I am  speaking  with  reference  to  the  list  I went  over  with  Mr.  Griffin. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  Table , which  was  as  follows  :] 


MAYO 
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MAYO  ELECTION. 


STATEMENT  showing  the  Number  of  Electors  Registered  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  the  Number  Polled, 
and  the  Number  remaining  on  the  Register. 


BARONY. 

Number  on  Register. 

Number  Polled 
Monday,  6th  April. 

Number  Polled 
Tuesday,  7th  April. 

Number  Polled 
Wednesday,  8th  April. 

Total 

for  each  Candidate. 

£ \ 
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Mwrisk  - 

162 

87 

93 

14 

8 

17 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

95 

110 

17 

127 

35  I 

33 

Burrishoole  - 

109 

71 

81 

56 

5 

10 

8 

- 

- 

- 

76 

91 

64 

146 

23 

- 

23 

Clanmorris 

289 

114 

105 

88 

11 

15 

0 

9 

5 

G 

134 

125 

100 

242 

47 

4 

43 

Kilmaine 

370 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17 

13 

4 

168 

157 

152 

310 

CO 

12 

43 

Tyrawley 

535 

124 

159 

102 

106 

152 

65 

- 

- 

- 

230 

311 

167 

416 

119 

17 

102 

Erris 

177 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

99 

100 

57 

156 

21 

2 

19 

Gallen  - 

372 

119 

119 
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19 

8 

32 

- 

- 

- 

138 

127 

209 

325 

47 

3 

44 

Costello  - 

265 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

28 

22 

226 

246 

19 

- 

19 

Carra 

292 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

195 

201 

49 

242 

50 

- 

50 

Totals  - 

2,631 

515 

557 

437 

149 

202 

114 

20 

18 

10 

; 1,163 

1,244 

1,041 

2,210 

421 

40 

331 

[The  Witness  withdrew. 

Mr.  O'Malley  stated  that  he  would  produce  a Table  prepared  by  the  agent 
for  the  Petitioners. 


John  Griffin , Esq.,  having  been  sworn,  was  Examined  by  Mr.  O'Malley,  as  follows  : 

13024.  DID  you  make  that  Table  which  you  hold  in  your  hand? — I did.  J.  Griffin,  Esq. 

13025.  Is  it  correct? — I believe  it  to  be  correct,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 

[The  Witness  delivered  in  the  following  Table :] 

MAYO  ELECTION  PETITION. 


Polling  Days,  6th,  7th,  and  8th  April. 


- 

BARONY. 

Polling  Place. 

Constituency. 

Higgins. 

Moore. 

Palmer. 

Unpolled. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

Clanmorris  - 

Kilmaine  - -J 

Costello  - 

Gallen  - -J 

Carra  - - -Y 

Burrishoole  - -J 

Tyrawley 
Erris  - 
Murrisk 

Ballinrobe 
Swineford  - j 

Castlebar  - - I 

Ballina 
Belmullet  - 
Westport  - - ; 

Totals  - - i 

r 289 
L 370 
f 265 
l 372  j 
/ 292 

L 169 
535 
177 
162 

100 

152 

226 

209 

49 

64 

| 167 

j 17 

134  ! 

168  ! 
28  1 
138  j 

201 

76 

230 

99 

95 

125 
157 
22 
127 
. 195 

91 

! 311 

j 100 
j 110 

47 

60 

19 

47 

27 

103 

17 

32 

2,631 

| 1,041 

! 1,169 

j 1,238 

404 

Plumpers 

. . . 

46 

96 

Moore 

_ 

. 

. 

1,169 

Higgins 

* - - - 

- - 

- * 

1,041 

Majority  for  Moore  - - - 

128 
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G.  IT.  Moore , Esq., 
M.F. 


44S  MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE  taken  before  SELECT  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  Karslake  stated  that  he  would  put  in  a placard,  proved  to  havp  i-,PPn 
printed  for  Mr.  Griffin,  and  posted  in  Ballinrobe. 

Mr.  O’Malley  objected  that  it  had  not  been  proved. 

Mr.  Karslake  referred  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kelly,  Question  1386  upon 
cross-examination,  to  show  that  it  had  been  proved.  ’ p 

[The  placard  was  delivered  in,  and  is  as  follows 


Roman  Catholic  Electors  of  Mayo. — In  sober  seriousness,  reflect  and  ask  yourselves 
can  you  conscientiously,  and  before  High  Heaven,  vote  lor  Captain  Palmer,  whose  first  act 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  if  you  elect  him  as  one  of  your  representatives  must  be  to 
blaspheme  your  holy  religion,  by  making  the  following  Derbyite  declaration  : « I do  solemnlv 
and  sincerely,  in  the  presence  of  God,  pruiess,  testify,  and  declare,  that  I do  believe  that  in 
the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  there  is  not  any  iransubstantiation  of  the  elements  of 
bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  at  or  after  the  consecration  thereof  bv 
any  person  whatsoever,  and  lhat  the  invocation  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  or  any  other  Saint  and 
the  Sacrifice  ofthe  M ass,  as  they  are  now  used  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  are  superstitious  and 
idolatrous ; and  I do  solemnly,  in  the  presence  of  God,  profess,  testify,  and  declare  that  I do 
make  this  declaration,  and  every  part  thereof,  in  the  plain  and  ordinary  sense  of  the  words 
read  uoto  me  as  they  are  commonly  understood  by  Protestants,  without  equivocation  or 
any  mental  reservation.”  Catholic  clergy  of  Mayo,  are  you  prepared  to  join  the  Derbyite 
candidate  in  the  above  declaration  ? Are  you  willing  to  affix  vour  hands  and  seals  to  a 
declaration  which  brands  your  holy  religion  as  superstitious  and  idolatrous,  and  to  testify 
a Profession  of  faith  which  must  be  offensive  to  every  true  child  oftlve  Immaculate  Virgin 
Mary  . Catholic  clergy  of  Mayo,  or,  at  least,  such  of  you  as  have  at  the  command  o°axt 
interested  party  promised  support  to  Captain  Palmer,  reflect  ere  you  call  on  the  truly 
religious  people  ot  Mayo  to  follow  your  example.  If  you  are  not  prepared  for  the  inevit- 
able consequences,  retrace  your  steps  while  the  hour  of  reparation  is  still  left  you;  implore 
ot  Him  to  whom  you  have  consecrated  your  lives  to  save  you  and  your  devoted  people 
ffom  the  commission  of  such  a suicidal  act.  Men  of  Mayo,  let  the  echo  resound  from 
Crou ghpatrick  to  Nepl.m,  that  you  still  adhere  to  the  old  faith  as  proclaimed  from  those 
mountams.  If  so,  vote  for  the  religion  of  St.  Patrick  ! Happy  homes  and  altars  free  ! ! ! 

Mr.  Karslalce  delivered  in  the  following  advertisement : 

Mayo  Election.— At  a meeting  of  Lieutenant-colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  held  the  31st  of 
March  at  Claremoi  11s,  Sir  Richard  A.  O’Donnell,  ban.,  in  the  chair,  the  following  resolution 
was  adopted : Our  attention  having  been  called  to  a handbill,  signed  Georo-e  H.  Moore, 

am°nSst  othj*  mis-statements,  tl.e  following  is  made : ‘ On  the  oneside  are  the 
§en.tle“en>  th.e.  clergy,  and  the  people  of  Mayo  ; on  the  other  hand  is 
™dl Erated  ;he  who] le  of  the  dishonest  of  the  county.’  Resolved,  ‘That  the  imputations 
conveyed  in  the  first  paragraph  are  false,  and  in  the  second  false  and  calumnious ; that  we 
have  unquestionable  evidence  before  us  that  Colonel  Higgins  is  warmly  supported  by  a 

oT,  ol(f/r°Pnetary’  W °S!  ^ exceeds  'S0’000  1 a y^  on  a county  valuation  of  about 
31 1,000  Z.  per  annum,  including  several  peers,  a considerable  portion  of  the  clergy  of  both 
fad' rrUS  Pratestailts>  and  nearly  all  the  Roman-catholic  gentry  of  this  county; 
and  we  put  it  to  the  constituency  of  Mayo,  whether,  independent  ofthe  highly  respectable 
wmpLOI1l?UTiC?mmi5eeJ  s,’c,h  8en.tlemcn  as  the  Earl  of  Arran,  Viscount  Dillon,  the  Hon. 
TWnu":  a gRn  P\rk'  Vale!\tuie  °’C-  Blake,  Edward  Moore  O’Ferrall,  Crompton 
nr  X h ' +K  many  uhlrs’  are  1,ke,ly  t0  confede,ate  with  all  the  dishonesty  ofthe  county, 
nnnncffX  there  .d  }e  a more  base  or  unprincipled  conspiracy  than  ihe  heterogeneous 
PaW  0r°an%ed}°  °PP°se  Higgins’s  return,  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  and 

.r aimer  and  Moore.  R.  A.  O’Donnell,  chairman.’  ” 

Mr.  Kai'slake  stated,  that  he  could  prove  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
barony  of  Kilmaine,  all  the  baronies  were  taken  alphabetically  : that  in  the 
barony  of  Kilmaine  thev  were  taken  by  allies 


George  Hem y Moore,  Esq.,  a Member  of  the  House,  having  been  sworn,  was 
Examined  by  Mr.  Montague  Smith,  as  follows  : 

! know  that  you  are  the  Sitting  Member  for  Mayo  ?— Yes. 

ilno*  vbelieve  y°n  Ff lde  Principally  in  the  county,  of  Mayo  ? -I  do. 

, t ,ou..ai  e a resident  tn  the  county,  at  Moore  Hall  ?— Yes, 

leve  *YOli  havf  a conside'-able  landed  estate  there  ?— Some  landed 
estate,  between  3,000  /.  and  4,000  /.  a year. 

In  1*845°'  ^ben  did  }’ou  di'st  become  a candidate  to  represent  that  county?— 


J3031 


On 
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13031.  On  that  occasion  did  you  make  a personal  canvass  ? — I think  I can-  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq., 
vassed,  either  personally  or  by  letter,  nearly  all  the  electors  of  influence  or  station  M-p- 

in  the  county,  and  nearly  all  the  clergy,  whether  Protestant  or  Catholic.  The  

Protestant  clergy  for  the  greater  part  did  not  support  me,  on  account  of  the  10  July  1857. 
opinions  which  I held  with  reference  to  the  Established  Church,  but  a great 
many  of  them  did  support  me  notwithstanding;  and  I may  say,  that  I was  sup- 
ported by  almost  all  the  Protestant  and  Catholic  proprietors  of  the  county  ; I think 
I may  say  all.  Amongst  others,  I canvassed  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam.  I was 
received  with  great  courtesy,  and  his  Grace  expressed  the  highest  possible  opinion 
of  my  personal  claims,  but  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  the  opinions  which  I 
entertained  upon  the  repeal  of  the  Union,  or  rather  upon  the  pending  agitation 
of  that  question,  being  entirely  opposed  to  his  own,  he  declined  to  give  me  any 
support.  Before  leaving  him,  I expressed  the  regret  which  I felt  that  I should 
be  placed  in  political  antagonism  to  his  Grace,  upon  which  he  asked  me  whether, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  I was  still  determined  to  contest  the 
county ; I told  him  I was,  and  that  although  his  opposition  would  cause  me 
regret,  it  in  no  degree  altered  my  determination.  I did  canvass  the  county  ; I did 
contest  the  county ; I contested  it  to  the  last.  I was  opposed  by  the  popular 
party,  and  by,  I may  say,  with  some  few  exceptions,  almost  all  the  Catholic  clergy. 

I was  certainly  groaned  at  and  shouted  at  wherever  I went,  but  I never  was 
molested ; I never  got  an  escort  wherever  I went ; I went  to  and  fro  by  night 
and  by  day  without  any  molestation,  except  the  noises  that  1 have  described,  and 
almost  daily  I used  to  ride  back  from  Castlebar,  where  I was  greeted  with  shouts 
and  execration  in  the  evening,  without  any  escort  whatever,  by  the  people,  who 
never  molested  me.  I myself  regarded  all  those  shouts  and  noises  as  merely  the 
loud  expressions  of  popular  opinion,  and  I was  quite  satisfied  in  my  own  mind 
that  not  one  of  the  people  would  have  hurt  a hair  of  my  head. 

13032.  You  were,  then,  subject  to  groans  and  shouts  and  noises,  but  without 
actual  molestation? — I was  subject  to  them  to  an  enormous  extent;  all  my  voters 
came  in  under  an  escort. 

13033.  I believe  that  that  is  the  normal  state  of  things  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  the 
normal  state  of  things ; I have  seen  now  a great  many  elections  in  Ireland,  and 
escorts  of  military  and  police  are  always  used ; and  in  four  elections  in  which  I 
have  been  engaged  they  have  been  always  used ; they  were  used  in  my  case  in 
the  first  election,  and  the  interruption  to  the  progress  of  the  election  through 
those  means  was,  by  no  degree  of  comparison,  greater  than  at  the  last  election. 

13034.  Do  you  mean  that  it  was  very  much  greater  at  those  elections  ?— It 
was  very  much  greater ; it  was  greater,  within  no  degree  of  comparison. 

13035.  Just  so;  it  was  incomparably  greater?— It  was  incomparably  greater. 

13036.  I believe  the  county  was  pretty  well  polled  out  then,  and  you  were 
not  returned  ? — Yes  ; I cannot  say  as  to  whether  the  county  was  polled  out.  I 
think  it  was  pretty  nearly,  but  the  majority  was  very  small ; I think  I was  only 
defeated  by  a majority  of  60  or  70. 

1 3037.  You  did  not  petition  ? — I did  not  petition,  but  at  the  close  of  the  elec- 
tion T.  told  the  people  that  they  had  won  the  battle  this  time,  but  that  I should 
be  there  at  the  very  next  election.  The  election  of  1845  was  owing  to  the  death 
of  a member.  I contested  the  county  ; the  general  election  was  shortly  to  follow, 
and  I announced  on  the  hustings  that  they  had  won  the  battle  this  time,  but  that 
I should  contest  it  again  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  as  I had  then. 

13038.  I believe  you  kept  your  word,  and  that  you  did  contest  the  county 
again  at  the  general  election  ? — I did  ; I was  requested  by  those  who  had  opposed 
me  at  the  previous  election  to  modify  the  opinions  I had  previously  expressed, 
and  I declined  to  do  so. 

13039.  That  was  upon  the  question  of  the  repeal  of  the  Union? — Yes. 

13040.  You  declined  to  do  so,  and  you  stood  upon  the  same  opinions  as  before  t 
— Yes,  I stood  upon  precisely  the  same  principles  and  opinions.  I was  supported 
again  by  the  landed  proprietary  of  the  county,  and  although  the  Catholic  clergy 
did  not  oppose  me,  I certainly  was  not  returned  by  their  support,  or  upon  their 

13041.  You  held  the  same  opinions  to  which  they  had  objected  in  1845  ? 

Yes. 

130*42.  However,  on  that  occasion  you  were  returned,  I believe  ?— I was 
returned  ; I was  returned  almost  unanimously.  I think  there  were  three  or  four 
candidates,  and  there  were  only  20  freeholders  that  did  not  give  me  a vote. 
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15043.  I think  in  the  year  1850  there  was  an  election,  upon  the  death  of 
Mr.  Browne  ? — There  was. 

13044.  Did  Colonel  Higgins  then,  for  the  first  time,  come  forward? — Colonel 
Higgins  then  contested  the  county,  and  on  that  occasion  I gave  great  umbrage  to 
all  my  former  friends  and  supporters  by  supporting  Colonel  Higgins,  whose  opi- 
nions, as  professed  by  him,  appeared  to  me  to  be  nearly  the  same  as  my  own. 

13045.  Was  there  a contest  upon  that  occasion? — There  was  a contest.  Mr. 
Butt  was  the  opponent  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  Colonel  Higgins  was  returned ; 
he  was  opposed  by  almost  all  the  proprietors  in  the  county,  and  he  was  returned, 
1 believe,  almost  exclusively  on  the  interest  of  the  Catholic  clergy. 

13046.  Then  in  1851,  I believe,  there  was  a good  deal  of  excitement,  in  con- 
sequence of  discussions  upon  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  ? — There  was,  and  those 
discussions  gave  rise  to  a new  and  very  popular  policy  upon  the  part  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  popular  party,  which  has  since  obtained  the  name  of  the 
Independent  Opposition.  In  the  election  of  1852  Colonel  Higgins  became  a 
member  of  that  party,  as  it  was  called,  and  in  the  election  of  1852  lie  was  returned, 
upon  an  expressed  undertaking  that  he  would  remain  independent  of,  and  in 
opposition  to  all  Governments  which  might  resist  certain  claims  brought  forward 
by  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  they  believed  to  be  just. 

13047.  Those  were  the  political  principles  which  at  that  time  he  expressed, 
and  upon  which  he  was  elected  ? — Yes,  and  upon  which  alone  he  could  have  been 
elected. 

13048.  You  were  elected  with  him  upon  that  occasion? — I was  elected  with 
him  upon  that  occasion,  and  upon  the  same  principles. 

13049.  At  that  time  I think  you  were  opposed;  the  candidate  on  the  other 
side  was  Colonel  M'Alpine  ? — He  was. 

13050.  Do  you  recollect  the  numbers  respectively  polled  for  each? — I have  not 
the  least  idea ; but  my  recollection  is  that  we  defeated  Colonel  M'Alpine  by 
about  five  to  three  ; it  was  by  a considerable  majority  indeed ; I think,  nearly 
three  to  one. 

13051.  You  polled  1,094,  Colonel  Higgins  1,029,  and  Colonel  M'Alpine  600? 
— That  is  about  the  proportion,  I should  say. 

13052.  The  county  was  not  polled  so  closely  upon  the  election  of  1S52  as  it 
was  in  the  election  we  are  now  considering  ? — Well,  that  I will  not  undertake  to 
say. 

13053.  I suppose  there  are  a great  many  absentees  and  others  who  are  always 
prevented  from  voting  in  Ireland  ? — Of  course. 

13054.  As  part  of  the  history,  not  by  way  of  any  sort  of  imputation,  Colonel 
Higgins  had  made  those  professions  at  the  election  in  1852  ? — Yes. 

J3°55*  Was  it  the  opinion  of  the  constituency  that  he  had  kept  those  profes- 
sions ? — No  ; I think  that  he  violated  all  his  engagements ; it  is  my  opinion,  and  I 
believe  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  constituency,  that  he  had  violated  all  his  engage- 
ments in  a manner  the  most  flagrant  and  perfidious. 

13056.  That  is  your  own  impression  ? —That  is  my  own  impression. 

13°57-  You  are  an  elector  of  the  county,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  my  im- 
pression. 

’3058.  At  all  events,  was  he  the  popular  candidate  in  1852,  and  the  unpopular 
candidate  in  1857  ? — That  is  my  impression. 

13059.  Can  you  tell  me  the  engagements  which,  as  you  say,  were  violated? — 
He  entered  into  an  engagement  to  remain  in  independence  of,  and  in  opposition 
to,  every  Government  that  might  Tefuse  to  comply  with  certain  conditions,  whether 
Whig  or  Tory,  and  he  became,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  stipendi- 
aries of  successive  Governments  that  were  to  be  found,  even  in  the  Irish  represen- 
tation. 

13060.  It  was  stated  by  my  learned  Friend,  Mr.  James,  in  opening,  that  upon 
the  last  occasion  Colonel  Higgins  had  refused  to  adopt  certain  Ultra-montane 
opinions  ? — That  was  entirely  untrue  ; it  was  au  entire  mistake  upon  Mr.  James’s 
part;  Colonel  Higgins  I do  not  think  knows  the  difference  between  Ultra- 
montane and  Cis-Alpine.- 

13061.  At  all  events,  as  far  as  you  know,  that  was  not  the  case? — rCertainly 
not ; I find  that  Mr.  James  said  he  had  refused  to  adopt  those  views,  and  as  an 
instance  of  it,  that  he  had  refused  to  accede  to  the  agitation  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  I find  in  Colonel  Higgins’s  address  to  the  county  at 
that  time  this  passage;  “In  the  present  balanced  state  of.  political  interests,  a 

united. 
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united  band  of  honest  Irish  representatives  may  dictate  conditions  alike  to  Whio* 
and  Tory,  and  achieve  incalculable  advantages  for  our  country.  Foremost 
amongst  these  must  be  the  repeal  of  the  insulting  and  oppressive  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Act.  "W  ithout  complete  enjoyment  of  religious  freedom,  no  nation  ever 
attained  the  blessings  of  social  prosperity.”  I myself  did  not  entertain  those 
views.  I told  all  my  friends  that  I considered  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Act  as 
passed  a dead  letter ; that  the  question  was  buried  ; and  that  I thought  any  agita- 
tion for  its  repeal  would  only  excite  bad  feelings,  which  had  better  be  set  at  rest; 
and  in  my  address,  published  after  the  address  of  Colonel  Higgins,  but  upon  the 
same  occasion,  I allude  to  it  casually,  when  I say,  “ I will  not  undertake  to 
resuscitate  dead  questions.'*  That  is  the  only  mention  of  it  contained  in  my 
address,  and  that  did  not  show  any  encouragement  of  Colonel  Higgins  as  to  the 
repeal  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill.  "With  reference  to  the  other  question  of 
tenant  right,  on  which  Mr.  James  declared  that  Colonel  Higgins  had  refused  to  go 
as  far  as  myself,  or  as  he  was  expected  to  go,  Colonel  Higgins,  on  the  contrary, 
expressed  the  most  extravagant  opinions.  At  a meeting  held  in  the  county  on  the 
subject  of  tenant  right  I heard  him  declare  that  no  settlement  of  the  relations  of 
landlord  and  tenant  would  be  satisfactory  that  did  not  include  the  compulsorv 
valuation  of  rent,  or  something  to  that  effect,  in  fact  completely  to  that  effect ; and 
he  at  the  same  time  entered  into  rather  a perilous  engagement  to  let  the  whole  of  his 
property  at  a compulsory  valuation  if  called  upon.  A clergyman  in  his  interest 
rose  up  to  ask  him  whether  he  would  do  so  ; he  declared  unhesitatingly  that  he 
would.  The  same  clergyman  asked  me  whether  I was  prepared , ad  captandum. 
to  make  the  same  promise  which  Colonel  Higgins  had,  and  I declared  I would  do 
no  such  thing. 

13062.  Then  Colonel  Higgins  appeared  to  have  gone  further  than  you  in  the 
year  1852? — In  1851,  a great  deal;  subsequently  to  that  his  opinions  upon  the 
Tenant  Right  Bill  also,  as  I can  show,  upon  many  occasions  were  of  a very- 
extreme  character. 

13063.  WThen  those  opinions  were  not  acted  upon,  was  not  there  a reaction 
against  Colonel  Higgins? — Yes;  Colonel  Higgins  became  unpopular,  not  on 
account  of  any  abstract  dogmas  which  he  was  supposed  to  hold,  or  not  to  hold, 
but  on  account  of  the  breach  of  solemn  engagements. 

13064.  By  the  Committee.']  Was  the  meeting  in  1850,  or  in  1S51  ? — The 
meeting  I speak  of  was  in  1 85 1. 

13065.  That  was  not  at  the  election  ? — No,  it  was  not  at  the  election,  but  just 
previous  to  the  election  ; it  was  the  year  beiore  the  election  of  1852. 

13066.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  I think  the  election  of  1852  was  at  a time 
when  the  Parliament  had  nearly  run  out  r — Nearly  run  out. 

13067.  To  come  down  nearer  to  the  present  election,  we  find  that  the  sheriff  ot 
Mayo  for  the  year  was  Colonel  Higgins’s  lather  ? — 1 es. 

1306S.  You  knew  the  deputy  sheriffs  personally,  I believe,  a great  many  of 
them Yes,  I knew  them,  I think,  all.  I should  like  to  say,  that  I think  there 
was  another  cause  which  tended  to  the  opposition  given  to  Colonel  Higgins ; 
it  was  owing  to  the  fact,  as  I believe,  of  the  distribution  and  promise  of  place, 
and  the  abuse  of  patronage,  obtained  as  I have  described.  He  bad  so  demoralised 
the  minds  of  the  lower  class  ol  the  gentry  and  the  middle  classes  in  the-county, 
as  to  unite  them  together  in  a confederacy  for  his  own  political  purposes  ; and  I 
think  I am  bound  to  say,  that  the  objects  of  that  confederacy  appear  to  me  to 
have  been  most  unscrupulously  carried  out ; that  the  highest  offices  in  the  county 
•were  tampered  with  for  the  purpose ; the  deputy  sheriffs  were  appointed  in  their 
interest,  and  for  their  objects. 

13069.  By  the  Committee.]  That  appointment  rested  with  the  sheriff?— Yes; 
that  the  grand  juries  were  packed  to  carry  out  their  jobs,  and  that  almost  every 
place  and  position  in  the  county  was,  as  I said  on  the  day  of  nomination,^  made 
successively  the  reward  and  the  instrument  of  accumulative  corruption.  That  is 
my  opinion.  . . . 

1 3070.  I see.  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  provisional  committee  was  a provisional 
committee  of  gentlemen  who  had  formed  the  grand  jury  to  a great  extent  ?— The 
provisional  committee  of  Colonel  Higgins  was,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  the 
class  that  I have  described  ; there  were  a great  many  men  of  very  high  position 
named  upon  the  committee  who  were  non-resident,  but  the  resident  proprietors 
upon  that  committee  were  composed,  as  I believe,  almost  exclusively  of  the  class 
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I have  described.  With  regard  to  the  deputy  sheriffs  that  were  appointed  at 
that  election  I entertained  very  strong  opinions.  I have  been  now  a candidate 
upon  four  occasions  for  this  county,  and  it  is  the  first  time  that  1 ever  heard  the 
slightest  objection  raised  to  the  appointment  of  the  deputy  sheriffs.  I never 
raised  any  myself,  and  I never  expressed  an  objection  ; they  all  appeared  to  me 
to  be  most  fairly  made  ; of  course  it  is  impossible  to  appoint  deputy  sheriffs  who 
are  not  more  or  less  biassed  in  one  way  or  the  other,  and  cn  occasions  on  which 
I have  formerly  stood  for  the  county,  it  may  be  possible  that  the  deputy  sheriffs 
may  not  have  concurred  in  my  political  opinions,  but  it  always  struck  me  that 
the  appointments  were  made  fairly  and  honourably.  Upon  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, it  was  not  merely  that  the  deputy  sheriffs  concurred  in  politics  with  Colonel 
Higgins,  but  they  were  selected,  in  my  opinion,  from  the  most  unscrupulous 
partisans  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  party. 

13071.  I believe  the  selection  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  is  not  confined  to  gentle- 
men resident  in  the  county? — I never  heard  that  it  was  not  before,  but  it  appears 
that  it  was  not  upon  this  occasion ; the  only  deputy  sheriff  who  was  not  a resi- 
dent in  the  county  was  Mr.  Sharkie.  I had  some  experience  of  Mr.  Sharkie’s 
conduct  and  character  before  the  election,  and  it  was  my  opinion  that  Mr. 
Sharkie’s  appointment  was  the  very  worst  of  them  all ; but  as  regards  the  others, 

I knew  them  all,  or  nearly  all,  personally,  and  I certainly  regarded  them  as  being 
the  most  unscrupulous,  I repeat  the  word,  the  most  unscrupulous  partisans  that 
Colonel  Higgins  had  in  the  county. 

13072.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  I will  now  take  you  down  to  the  election; 
you  were  not  in  the  county,  I think,  when  the  dissolution  of  Parliament 
occurred  ? — I was  not  in  the  county  ; just  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  a little,  or  some  time  after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  I was  engaged 
in  Tipperary  in  a contest  between  the  O’Donoghue  and  Mr.  Waldron,  which 
ended  in  the  success  of  the  O’Donoghue,  and  after  returning  to  Dublin  I was  for 
some  time  seriously  unwell,  and  engaged  also  in  general  political  occupation  that 
prevented  my  attending  to  the  canvass  of  my  own  county.  But  before  I go 
further  in  the  matter,  I should  wish  to  allude  to  a speech  at  Louishurgh,  which 
was  before  the  election.  I heard  the  Archbishop  examined  in  this  Committee 
with  reference  to  a speech  which  I am  reported  to  have  made  at  Louisburgh, 
in  which  such  phrases  as  this  are  attributed  to  me,  “ Can  you  tell  this  Committee 
distinctly  or  not  whether  you  heard.  Mr.  Moore  say,  that  ‘ under  the  advice  of  the 
great  Archbishop,  the  priests  alone  should  decide  upon  the  way  in  which  every 
Catholic  voter  should  exercise  the  elective  franchiser’”  It  is  not  only  not  the 
fact  that  I uttered  that  expression  or  that  passage,  but  I did  not  utter  one  word 
of  the  speech ; not  one  single  word  of  any  of  the  expressions  that  are  here 
quoted  by  Mr.  James.  The  fact  is,  that  there  was  no  reporter  there  at  all,  and  I 
believe,  though  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  in  evidence  or  not,  but  I understand 
that  the  report  was  concocted  by  a zealous  solicitor,  who  had  made  a speech  upon 
the  occasion  himself,  and  who  wished  to  publish  his  own  speech,  but  could  not 
very  well  publish  his  own  speech  without  publishing  mine;  and  so  he  invented  a 
speech  for  me  as  well  as  for  himself ; but  ail  I can  say  is  this,  that  one  word  of 
those  expressions  I never  uttered.  J have  been  informed  that  that  is  the  case; 
and  I will  also  state  as  to  a speech  of  which  certain  passages  were  read  to  the 
Committee  from  what  was  said  to  be  a speech  of  mine  at  Castlebar,  that  that  is 
equally  apocryphal.  I hope  I may  claim  credit  from  any  honourable  Member 
who  has  ever  had  the  misfortune  to  hear  me  speak,  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
that  I could  have  uttered  such  rubbish  as  is  there  attributed  to  me.  The  fact  is, 
that  the  reporter  came  to  me  at  the  time,  and  told  me  that  he  had  not  been 
present  during  the  greater  part  of,  or  the  whole  of  the  time,  and  that  he  had  not 
taken  notes  of  my  speech,  and  he  asked  me  whether  I would  make  a report  of  it. 
for  him.  I said  that  l had  really  something  else  to  do  at  the  election  than  that; 
that  it  was  quite  enough  to  make  speeches  without  reporting  them,  and  that  I 
had  no  time  to  do  anything  of  the  kind ; he  then  asked  me  what  he  should  do;  I 
replied,  “ Invent  a speech  for  me,”  not  supposing  that  the  man  would  do  any  such 
thing,  and  he  did  invent  a speech  for  me.  There  are  parts  of  it  which  have 
some  distant  resemblance  to  something  I said,  but  no  single  sentence  that  has 
been  read  out  to  the  Committee  was  uttered  by  me,  as  every  Member  of  the 
Committee  who  has  heard  me  speak,  will,  I think,  well  know. 

2 3073-  By  the  Committee .]  Was  the  first  speech  published? — Yes. 

13074.  Ia 
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i3°74-  IQ  what  paper? — In  the  “ Telegraph.”  ' g 

13°75*  And  the  second  also? — Yes.  I never  made  either  of  those  speeches; 
and  not  only  that,  hut  I will  go  further,  and  say  as  to  the  expression  I have  just 
read  about  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  franchise  by  the  clergy,  that  I think 
such  an  opinion  is  most  unconstitutional  and  monstrous,  and  would  be  most  dis- 
creditable to  any  man  who  gave  utterance  to  it.  I do  not  hold  it.  Opinions 
have  been  ascribed  to  me  which  I do  not  entertain.  I may  just  say  that  it  is  not 
my  opinion  that  a priest  has  any^more  right  to  direct  the  franchise  of  the  voters 
than  any  other  man,  aud  less  right  than  any  other  man  to  direct  it  for  selfish  or 
personal  purposes ; but  so  far  from  thinking  that  the  direction  of  the  franchise 
should  be  delegated  to  any  class,  whether  lay  or  ecclasiastical,  mv  opinion  is,  in 
the  first  instance,  that  the  voters  should  exercise  it  themselves  ; but  if  they  are 
resolved  to  seek  advice,  they  should  seek  it  from  those  who  they  themselves  think 
most  worthy,  and  that  those  who  direct  them,  if  they  do  direct  them,  should 
direct  them  so  as  to  enable  the  people  to  raise  the  voters  into  a condition  to  exer- 
cise it  themselves.  Those  are  the  opinions  which  I entertain,  and  the  opinions 
which  are  contained  in  the  passages  which  have  been  quoted  are  the  very  reverse, 
in  my  opinion,  of  those  which  I do  entertain. 

13076.  Was  your  first  appearance  in  the  county  on  the  Monday  previous  to 
the  nomination? — I arrived  in  Mayo  four  days  before  the  nomination.  I arrived 
in  the  morning,  as  well  as  I recollect,  and  after  a few  hours  I proceeded  to 
Castlebar. 

13077.  Before  you  arrived  had  you  issued  any  address  ? — No,  I had  not  issued 
any  address,  aDd  I do  not  think  I wrote  a single  letter  on  canvass.  I felt  quite 
certain  in  my  own  mind,  more  certain  as  it  appears  than  I ought  to  have  felt, 
that  not  only  my  success,  but  the  success  of  Captain  Palmer  also,  was  perfectly 
secure;  that  the  great  majority  of  the  electors  who  were  not  either  corrupted  or 
coerced  would  vote  for  me.  And  I did  not  believe  that  the  amount  of  corrup- 
tion or  coercion  which  was  exercised  would  have  been  exercised,  and  I believed 
I was  certain  of  a very  large  majority.  I issued  no  letter  or  address,  and  made 
no  canvass. 

13078.  You  thought  yourself  so  safe  that,  you  did  not  come  into  the  county 
until  four  days  before  the  election  ? — I thought  myself  so  safe  that  I did  not  come 
into  the  county  until  four  days  before  the  election.  I then  drove  to  Castlebar. 

13079.  Was  that  on  Monday  ? — On  Monday.  Immediately  after  my  arrival 
I drove  to  Castlebar,  where  I was  expected,  I understood,  and  where  I found 
a large  assemblage  of  people  waiting  for  me.  I was  met  outside  the  town  by  a 
number  of  people  with  flags.  I do  not  know  whether  there  was  a flag  or  not, 
but  there  was  a band  of  music,  and  they  took  the  horses  from  the  carriage  and 
drew  me  into  the  town.  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  where  I should  address 
the  people,  and  they  told  me  that  Dr.  M'Greale’s  house  was  in  the  centre  of  the 
main  street  opposite  to  both  committee-rooms ; that  it  afforded  a wide  space,  and 
that  that  would  be  the  best  part  for  the  purpose. 

13080.  By  the  Committee .]  What  do  you  mean  by  “ both  committee-rooms”  ? — 
Captain  Palmer’s  committee-room,  which  was  nearly  opposite  to  Colonel  Hig- 
gins’s committee-room,  which  was  beyond  ; that  was  in  the  main  street,  and  there 
was  a wide  space. 

13081.  Mr.  Montague  Smithy  I think  you  say  about  the  centre  of  the  town? 
— No,  not  about  the  centre  of  the  town,  but  a very  public  place  in  the  town.  ^ 

13082.  You  went  to  Dr.  M'Greale^s,  'and  you  did  address  the  people? — 

I did,  but  not  in  the  words  attributed  to  me. 

13083.  Did  you  see  Colonel  Higgins  upon  that  occasion? — No,  I did  not  see 
Colonel  Higgins  there,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  ; I do  not  think  he  was 
there,  but  I saw  his  committee-room  covered  with  inscriptions,  and  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  I saw,  and  I have  been  trying  to  tax  my  recollection,  inasmuch  as 
I do  not  recollect  very  much  the  names  of  those  I did  see,  and  I do  not  like  to 
express  an  opinion  strongly  ; but  it  was  my  impression  that  I saw  several  of 
Colonel  Higgins’s  known  supporters  standing  upon  the  steps  of  the  hotel  and 
walking  about  the  town  without  any  molestation  whatever. 

13084.  When  was  that ? — Four  days  before  the  election;  the  town  appeared 
perfectly  quiet,  and  it  is  my  impression  that  I saw  people  of  all  politics  walking 
about ; and  there  certainly  appeared  to  be  no  disturbance  whatever. 

13o85.  There  appeared  to  be  no  disturbance  ; were  the  people  in  good 
humour? — The  people  appeared  to  me  to  be  in  perfectly  good  humour;  of  course 
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, they  -were,  because  they  had  it  all  their  own  way ; but  they  were  in  good  humour 
and  I saw  no  symptoms  of  turmoil  or  violence,  or  of  any  wish  to  create 
violence. 

13086.  Was  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room  covered  with  inscriptions? 

Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room  was  covered  with  inscriptions ; I think  they 
were  “ Ouseley  Higgins,  and  prosperity  to  Mayo.” 

13087.  Had  you  yourself  any  committee-room  at  Castlebar? — None  whatever- 
I had  neither  committee  nor  committee-room  ; so  much  so,  that  on  the  day  of 
the  nomination,  having  promised  the  reporters  to  assist  them  in  the  correction  of 
my  speech,  having  time  that  night,  I was  obliged  to  ask  the  hotel-keeper  for  a 
room  in  the  hotel  for  the  purpose,  having  no  room  of  my  own  ; I had  no  com- 
mittee nor  committee-room. 

1308S.  By  the  Committee .]  Do  you  apply  that  observation  to  the  whole  of  the 
county,  or  to  Castlebar  only,  when  you  say  you  had  no  committee? — As  regards 
that  matter,  I had  no  committee-room  that  I know  anjrthing  about  in  any  part  of 
the  county. 

13089.  Nor  any  committee? — Nor  any  committee  anywhere. 

13090.  There  might  have  been  committees  for  promoting  your  election  without 
any  concert  of  yours  ? — That  I cannot  answer  for.  1 had  only  arrived  in  the 
county  four  days  ; I was  travelling  through  the  county  the  whole  of  those  days, 
and  I never  dreamt  of  having  a committee  or  a committee-room.  I certainly 
never  paid  for  one,  or  intended.  On  my  arrival  on  Monday  I started,  as  I said 
before,  for  Castlebar.  I stayed  there  that  night,  and  the  next  morning  I went  to 
Swineford ; I started  for  Swineford  ; I went  round  by  Keltimagh ; I there  addressed 
the  people  on  the  coming  election.  There  was  a man  I remember  of  the  name 
of  Lavin. 

13091.  Mr.  Montague  1 Smith.]  Is  that  the  man  who  has  been  a witness  here? 
— No,  it  is  not  the  same  man;  it  is  an  older  man,  a very  zealous  supporter  of 
Colonel  Higgins.  He  interrupted  me  while  I was  speaking  very  often,  and 
undertook  to  argue  the  case  with  me. 

13092.  To  argue  what  case  ; Colonel  Higgins’s  case? — Colonel  Higgins’s  case  ; 
and  as  I did  not  think  him  a very  expert  dialectician,  or  very  well  informed  upon 
the  matter,  I of  course  did  not  object ; I thought  I should  have  rather  the  best 
of  it.  The  people  and  Lavin  appeared  to  be  on  perfectly  good  terms  with  each 
other,  joking  and  laughing  about  the  matter;  there  appeared  to  be  no  irritation 
whatever;  they  certainly  laughed  at  him  when  they  thought  he  had  the  worst  of 
the  argument,  but  anything  like  irritation  or  violence  I did  not  see  ; and  the  only 
man  who  undertook  Colonel  Higgins’s  part  appeared  to  me  to  be  treated  with  the 
greatest  possible  good  nature  and  good  humour.  I then  went  on  to  Swineford ; I 
was  expected  there  also,  and  I met,  as  before,  a number  of  people  outside  the  town, 
the  same  as  at  Castlebar,  with  music,  as  wellas  1 recollect,  and  green  boughs,  and 
they  also  insisted  upon  taking  the  horses  from  the  carriage  and  drawing  me  into 
the  town.  I met  there  a great  many  people;  several  Ptoman -catholic  clergymen. 
I went  to  a house  at  the  corner  of  the  main  street,  and  I addressed  the  people 
from  the  window. 

13093.  Whose  house  was  that,  do  you  recollect? — I do  not  know  at  all. 

13094.  Was  it  any  committee-room  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of;  I never  heard 
of  my  having  any  committee-room  until  I heard  it  in  this  room. 

1 3095.  You  went  to  the  house  and  addressed  the  people  ? — I addressed  the 
people  at. considerable  length. 

13096.  Some  part  of  what  you  then  stated  has  been  given  to  the  Committee 
by  Mr.  Curran? — Yes  ; it  was  very  much  a caricature  of  what  I said  ; it  is  not 
■worth  while  repeating  what  I did  really  say,  but  it  certainly  was  considerably  mis- 
represented in  the  report  of  Mr.  Curran  ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  that,  in  my 
opinion  as  to  Mr.  Curran,  I should  not  care  about  misrepresentation  of  my  parts  01 
speech;  but  I think  he  has  misrepresented  my  conduct  very  much  more  greatly- 
- All  that  occurred  in  the  matter,  as  I recollect,  following  Mr.  Curran  through  ms 
description,  was,  that  after  addressing  the  people,  I proceeded  to  canvass  the 
town.  There  were  a great  many  people  in  the  town — some  thousands,  I think— 
and  at  the  close  of  my  canvass  there  were  a good  many  people  around  me,  upon 
which  I saw  a little,  important-looking  man,  who  walked  up  to  me,  and,  in  a very 
authoritative  tone,  told  me  that  he  thought,  as  a magistrate,  I should  beware  of 
passing  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel.  I do  not  think  he  called  it  Colonel  Higgins’s, 
but  the  hotel  taken  by  Colonel  Higgins,  inasmuch  as  I must  be  aware  of  the 

danger 
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danger  of  bringing  two  hostile  bodies  into  collision.  I really  was  perfectly  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq., 
ama2ea  at  the  idea,  because,  in  point  of  fact,  there  were  no  two  hostile  bodies  M*p' 

and  I told  him  so.  I said,  “ That  in  order  to  produce  a collision,  there  must  be  

two  bodies;  and  inasmuch  as  I only  see  one,  I do  not  see  how  a collision  is  to  be  10  lS57* 

produced.  ’ And  I said,  “ It  is  as  much  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land  as  it  is  to 
common  sense  to  endeavour  to  put  a peaceable  town  into  a state  of  siege,  merely 
because  a dozen  blackguards  are  being  addressed  by  two  or  three  corrupt  gentle- 
men from  the  doors  of  the  hotel.”  Upon  which  Mr.  Curran,  who  appeared  not 
at  all  to  like  the  tone  in  which  I took  the  matter,  said,  “ Mr.  Moore,  I have  not 
come  here  to  learn  the  law,  but  to  enforce  it.”  Upon  which  I said  I quite  agreed 
with  him,  and  that  I would  leel  obliged  to  him  if  he  would  confine  himself  to  his 
duties,  as  described  by  himself.  Accordingly,  I turned  to  the  people,  and 
I said  to  them,  “You  hear  what  this  gentleman  has  said:  I hope  you  will 
show  him  how  quiet  and  peaceable  you  resolve  to  be,  and  that  you  will 
show  him  that  a large  body  of  men  like  you  would  not  be  so  cowardly  as 
to  assail  the  few  small  boys  and  paid  blackguards  that  I see  yonder,  even  if 
if  they  should  insult  you.  Accordingly  we  will  pass  by  the  door  of  the  hotel,  and 
we  will  show  that  we  will  not  condescend  to  quarrel  with  them/’  I was  sur- 
prised ; I particularly,  and  in  the  most  emphatic  manner,  cautioned  them  against 
anything  like  a breach  of  the  peace,  and  I therefore  was  exceedingly  astonished 
when  I heard  Mr.  Curran  say  that  he  did  not  hear  me  say  that,  because  I said  it 
in  his  presence,  and  I was  near  to  him,  and  in  a very  loud  tone  of  voice,  so  as  to 
be  heard  by  the  large  body  of  people.  I was  as  near  to  him  as  I am  to  any  Member 
of  the  Committee.  I was  also  surprised  when  he  drew  my  attention  to  the  ter- 
rible flogging  of  the  people  hy  a priest  at  the  time,  which  certainly,  although  I 
was  present  also,  I did  not  see;  I can  only  suppose  that  Mr.  Curran,  beim*  a 
gentleman  whose  word  I can  scarcely  question,  was  more  intent  upon  the  Hogans' 
than  upon  the  speech ; that  while  I was  speaking,  I was  perhaps  not  attending 
as  I might  have  been,  to  what  otherwise  was  going  on,  and  that  while  he  was 
attending  to  something  else,  he  did  not  hear  my  speech.  But  I must  say,  on 
listening  to  some  of  the  evidence  given  before  this  Committee  with  reference  to 
facts  which  passed  before  my  own  eyes,  I have  been  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
I must  have  been  in  a dream  ; because  if  the  description  given  of  facts  which 
passed  before  my  eyes  and  within  my  hearing  during  the  election  be  true,  I can 
no  longer  trust  to  my  ears  during  my  life.  But  1 certainly  did  say  that  to  the 
people  in  Mr.  Curran’s  presence,  and  I certainly  did  not  see  any  of  the  chastise- 
ment which  Mr.  Curran  says  the  clergyman  inflicted  upon  the  people.  From 
there  I passed  with  the  people  by  the  hotel  in  question,  and  as  I passed  I saw  a 
little  knot  of  angry  disputants  upon  the  steps  quarrelling,  not  about  the  election, 
but  engaged  in  some  little  personal  quarrel  of  their  own.  One  of  them,  I think, 
was  the  younger  Mr.  Jordan ; I do  not  think  I bad  ever  seen  him  before  that 
day,  and  therefore  his  face  was  not  so  well  known  to  me  as  it  is  now  ; but  I think 
he  was  one  of  them.  The  other  was,  I was  informed,  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 

Eames  ; I was  informed  so;  lam  not  certain  ; butthe  Rev.  Mr.  Eames- himself  I 
did  know  and  did  see ; he  was  on  the  steps  of  the  hotel ; he  was  very  much 
excited  ; he  was  accusing  somebody  of  having  assaulted  him,  and  said  that  if  that 
perspji..  had  not  known  he  was  a clergyman,  he  would  not  have  ventured 
to  do  so.  I must  say,  at  the  same  time,  that  though  he  was  very  muclL.  e*eitfed, 
he  neither  said  uor  did  anything  that  was  derogatoryjoJus^rofeSsion  as  a Pro- 
testant clergyman.  — — 

13097.  He  was  a friend  of  Colonel  Higgins’s? — Yes. 

13098.  He  was  with  Colonel  Higgins’s  party? — Yes.  While  this  was  going  on 
I saw  a jug  of  water  thrown  out  from  the  door  of  the  hotel ; whether  in  joke  or 
in  provocation  I cannot  tell ; but  it  certainly  did  not  provoke  anybody,  and  we 
passed  on  in  perfect  good  humour. 

13099.  The  people  that  were  walking  with  you  past  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel, 
as  those  people  were  standing  there,  passed  in  perfect  good  humour  without  any 
demonstration  of  anger? — Yes. 

13100.  Did  you  stay  at  Swineford  that  day? — I did,  and  I left  the  next  day  for 
Clarem  orris. 

13101.  There  is  a circumstance  which  Mr.  Curran  mentioned,  to  which  I will 
call  your  attention  ; will  you  explain  it  to  the  Committee ; he  said  that  you  bailed 
two  men  whom  he  had  committed;  will  you  explain  the  circumstances? — Yes; 

&e  facts  of  the  case  are  these  : in  the  evening  some  party,  J thmk  Mr.  Jordan 
0.53— Sess.  2.  314  nas 
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G.  H.  Moore,  Esq.,  was  one  of  them,  but  I am  not  certain,  came  to  me  and  told  me  there  were 
m.p.  ’ two  men,  who  had  been  committed  on  a charge  of  assault  to  stand  their  trial  at 

the  coining  sessions  ; that  they  lived  out  in  the  country  ; that  it  was  late  in  the 

10  July  1857.  evening  ; that  they  wanted  to  get  home,  and  that  they  were  prepared  with  good 
and  sufficient  bail,  and  bail  bonds  were  presented  to  me  for  signature.  I toid 
them  that  I thought  it  was  much  better  for  them  to  go  to  the  magistrate  who  had 
committed  them  ; that  he  was  the  more  proper  person,  and  that  if  it  was  as  stated 
to  me,  it  was  a mere  matter  of  course,  with  regard  to  which  I was  quite  sure  that 
there  would  be  no  difficulty ; they  went  away,  and  they  returned  shortly  after- 
wards, stating  that  Mr.  Curran,  who  was  the  magistrate  who  had  committed  the 
prisoners,  lived  in  the  hotel  which  had  been  taken  by  Colonel  Higgins,  and  as  it 
was  surrounded  at  the  time  by  a knot  of  Colonel  Higgins's  supporters,  who  were  not 
exactly  in  the  state  they  ought  to  be,  it  was  exceedingly  probable  that  any  one 
who  attempted  to  get  into  the  hotel  at  that  hour  of  the  night  would  be  first 
assaulted  himself,  and  then  committed  for  an  assault  afterwards ; and  as  I had  pre- 
viously received  warning  from  Mr.  Curran  himself  that  the  neighbourhood  was 
dangerous,  I thought  it  was  very  likely  to  be  the  case ; accordingly  I went  down 
to  the  police  office,  and  after  making  inquiries  as  to  the  nature  of  the  assault,  and 
satisfying  myself  that  it  was  at  all  events  an  assault  of  a very  trifling  description, 
if  not  merely  a nominal  one,  I thought  it  would  be  a hard  case  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  keep  the  men  in  confinement,  and,  feeling  certain  that  Mr. 
Curran  would  do  the  same  if  applied  to,  I took  bail,  which  was  certainly  good  and 
sufficient,  for  their  appearance  at  the  sessions,  at  which  they  did  ultimately 
appear,  and  were  tried,  with  what  result  I cannot  say;  but  although,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  I should  certainly  do  the  same  thing  again,  if  it  be  true,  as 
Mr.  Curran  stated,  that  one  of  those  men  was  subsequently  seen  in  a riot,  it 
certainly  does  lead  me  to  think  that  I might  have  been  indiscreet  in  wbat  I did, 
because,  though  I was  informed  that  the  men  did  live  in  the  country,  and  were 
going  into  the  country,  if  I had  known  they  lived  in  the  town,  I certainly  would 
not  have  done  it. 

13102-3,  That  was  on  the  Tuesday  night,  I think,  at  Swineford?— On  the 
Tuesday  night  at  Swineford. 

13104.  Did  you  the  next  clay  go  to  Claremorris  ? — I went  to  Claremorris  the 
next  day,  and  passed  through  Ballyhaunis. 

13^05.  Did  you  address  the  people  there  ? — I did,  and,  as  I did  in  every  part  of 
the  county  upon  every  occasion  upon  which  I spoke,  I told  them  that  the  only 
danger  that  there  was  with  regard  to  the  success  of  the  election,  was  from  acts  of 
violence  or  insubordination  upon  the  part  of  the  people;  that  one  of  the  can- 
didates, by  the  assistance  of  his  father,  the  sheriff,  and  other  assistance  which  1 
believed  he  possessed,  had  the  command  of  the  arm  of  the  law  ; that  it  would  be 
unsparingly  and  unscrupulously  used ; and  that  I hoped  that  no  friend  of  mine 
would  give  my  enemies  the  pretence  of  saying  that  we  had  violated  the  law.  There 
was  no  occasion  upon  which  I spoke,  throughout  the  county,  in  which  I did  not 
emphatically  express  that  opinion.  1 then  went  to  Claremorris. 

13106.  On  the  Wednesday,  I think  r — On  the  Wednesday  I went  to  Claremorris. 
I again  addressed  the  people  very  much  to  the  same  effect,  of  course  advocating 
my  own  claims  and  the  claims  of  Captain  Palmer,  and  of  course  depreciating,  as 
far  as  I thought  right,  the  pretensions  of  Colonel  Higgins  ; but  inculcating,  above 
all  other  things,  that  I ran  more  danger  of  losing  my  seat  through  violence  and 
insubordination,  than  through  the  probable  state  of  the  poll  at  the  close  of  the 
poll. 

13107.  Did  you  stay  at  Claremorris  the  Wednesday  night? — I did. 

13108.  I think  the  next  day  you  went  to  Ballinrobe? — The  next  day  I went,  to 
Ballinrobe.  I had  not  sent  to  Ballinrobe  to  say  I was  coming. 

13109.  Were  you  expected  there? — I was  not;  at  least  I had  been  expected 
there  at  some  time  or  other,  but  I was  not  definitely  expected,  as  I understood, 
and  there  was  no  crowd  ready  to  receive  me  at  all.  The  town  was  perfectly  quiet, 
was  perfectly  silent  I may  almost  say ; there  was  no  appearance  of  any  excite- 
ment whatever. 

13110.  You  drove  to  Mr.  Conway’s? — I drove  to  Mr.  Conway’s;  I always  do 
w-henever  I go  into  Ballinrobe.  Mr.  Conway  is  not  only  a particular  personal 
friend  of  mine,  but  he  has  that  which  is  of  some  consequence  to  a gentleman 
travelling  with  his  own  horses,  he  has  a large  unoccupied  stable,  and  I always 
avail  myself  of  his  kindness,  or  almost  alwavs,  whenever  I go  to  Ballinrobe,  to- 

* 7 c nut 
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put  up  niv  horses  there  rather  than  put  them  up  in  a public  stable  at  the  hotel,  G 
where  all  kinds  of  horses  are  received,  which  makes  it  a matter  of  considerable 
danger  to  place  horses  therein. 

13111.  You  say  that  he  is  a personal  friend  ? — Yes. 

13112.  Had  you  met  him  during  the  period  of  the  famine  in  Ireland  ? — Yes  ; 
he  had  been  at  the  previous  election  a very  great  opponent  of  mine.  My  first 
acquaintance  with  Mr.  Conway  was  formed  during  the  famine.  I was  the  officer 
at  the  head  of  the  district,  and  Mr.  Conway  was  the  clergyman,  and  we  were 
brought  in  very  near  relation  with  each  other,  during  that  period,  for  several 
months.  He  was  frequently  at  my  house,  and  I was  frequently  over  with  him. 
He  was,  as  I considered,  a most  zealous  clergyman,  and  at  that  time  I am  quite 
sure  he  saved  the  lives  of  a vast  number  of  people  by  his  exertions,  and  I formed 
a personal  friendship  with  him,  in  consequence  of  which  we  were  in  the  habit  of 
crossing  the  lake  together,  and  were  very  often  in  the  habit  of  going  over  the 
Partry.  That  personal  friendship  has  continued  ever  since  we  were  brought  very 
much  in  relation  with  each  other  at  that  time. 

13113.  Has  Colonel  Knox  a large  interest  in  Ballinrobe? — The  whole  of  the 
town  belongs  to  Colonel  Knox. 

13114.  I believe  that  Colonel  Knox  upon  this  occasion  was  one  of  your  sup- 
porters?— No,  he  was  not  a supporter  of  mine;  on  the  contrary,  he  refused  to 
support  me,  and  he  refused  to  vote  for  me,  and  he  refused  to  canvass  any  of  his 
tenants  for  me  * but  at  the  same  time  he  gave  to  all  his  tenants  permission  to  vote 
for  me  if  they  pleased,  and  I always  regarded  it  as  the  same  thing  as  supporting 
me  ; because,  as  I said  before,  I knew  that,  unless  coerced,  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  would  vole  for  me. 

131 14*.  By  not  opposing  you,  and  leaving  his  tenants  at  liberty  to  vote  for  you, 
you  had,  substantially,  his  support  ? — Substantially  I regarded  it  as  the  same; 
consequently  when  1 canvassed  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  I regarded  it  as  a mere 
complimentary  formula.  T knew  that  almost  all,  except  three  or  lour,  would 
vote  for  me.  I did  canvass  them,  but  I canvassed  them  merely,  as  I said  before, 
as  a complimentary  formula.  Mr.  Conway  was  with  me  when  1 canvassed  some 
of  the  electors,  and  accompanied  me  through  the  town,  pointed  out  to  me  the 
houses  of  the  voters,  told  me  which  was  which,  and  I passed  through  and  just 
asked  them  whether  thev  would  vote  for  me,  and  received  their  answers.  I did 
no  mere.  On  leaving  Ballinrobe  Mr.  Conway  told  me  he  had  no  means  of 
conveyance;  he  told  me  something  about  his  horse,  that  he  had  110  means  of 
eoino-  to  the  nomination  the  next  day,  and  asked  me  whether  I would  give  him  a 
seat  In  my  carriage.  I told  him  I could  not,  because  1 had  already  made  arrange- 
ments with  another  gentleman  to  take  him  in. 

131 15.  Who  was  the  other  gentleman? — The  Rev.  Mr.  James  Brown,  wno 
was  my  parish  priest,  and  lives  close  upon  me,  within  a mile  of  me,  and  on  the 
way  to  Castlebar.  I had  promised  to  take  him  in.  Mr.  Conway,  however,  said 
that  in  that  case  he  was  sure  Mr.  Brown  would  be  able  to  help  him  in  the  matter, 
and  as  I was  to  take  Mr.  Brown  in,  Mr.  Brown  would  perhaps  lend  him  his  own 
conveyance ; if  I could  take  him  as  far  as  Moore  Hal)  it  would  be  a great  con- 
venience to  him ; of  course  there  was  no  denial ; but  at  the  same  time,  con- 
sidering that  I wished  to  have  the  evening  belore  the  nomination  to  mvselt.  I 

should  have  been  glad  to  have  been  excused  ; however,  I dnl  agree  to  take  him 

in.  As  we  were  passing  through  the  town  I had  been  repeatedly  asked  to  speak 
in  the  town,  and  had  refused.  _ .. . . T ^ . 

13116.  You  did  not  speak  in  Ballinrobe  r—Y  es,  I did  ; but  I did  not  . peu^ 

from  a window  ; I did  not  speak  regularly,  but  as  I was  going  out  from  the  town, 
some  of  the  people  came  and  stopped  the  carnage,  and  begged  l would  say  a 
word  before  I left,  and  I did  address  a few  words  to  them,  which  it  appeals  were 
not  heard,  because  they  were  almost  exclusively  conhned  to  an  injunction  to  beep 
the  peace,  and  not  in  any  way  to  violate  the  law  during  the  election,  assuring 
them  that  the  election  was  perfectly  secure,  and  that  tae  only  danger 

themselves  before  the  nomination  ’-This  was  the  dav  before  the 

rroJoatfon.  I then  wished  to  call  on  Mr.  Geoffrey  Martyn  to  ask  htm  to i pro- 
pose me  at  the  nomination.  I had  previously  ascertained  that  lh®  ^rchbt -hop, 
whom  I had  requested  to  do  so,  could  not  do  so,  not  being  an  elector,  come- 
I turned  out  of  my  way  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Martyn's  to  ask  him  to  do 
me  that  favour ; I saw  Mr?  Geoffrey  Martyn,  and  he  promised  to  propose  rue 
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G.  IT.  Moore,  Esq.,  the  next  day.  I then  drove  to  Moore  Hall.  I stopped  there  that  night,  and  the 
m.p.  next  morning  I drove  on  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown’s.  I found  he  had  already 

started.  I drove  alter  him  and  overtook  him  on  the  way,  and  requested 

10  July  1857.  him,  from  my  seat  in  the  carriage,  that  he  would  come  in  with  me,  and  that  Mr. 

Conway  should  take  his  gig.  The  reverend  gentleman,  however,  said  it  did  not 
matter,  it  was  not  worth  while,  and  we  drove,  he  in  his  gig,  and  I in  my  car- 
riage, into  Castlebar  together.  O11  arriving  at  Castlebar  I put  up  my  horses 
at  Armstrong’s  Hotel,  and  from  an  intimation  which  I received,  I went  to  the 
sub-sheriff,  who  informed  me  that  the  sheriff  would  not  put  me  in  nomination 
unless  I lodged  200  l.  in  his  hands.  I was  not  then  aware  of  how  extortionate 
and  illegal  this  demand  was,  and  as  I was  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  sheriff  was 
capable  of  carrying  out  his  threat,  I agreed  to  the  arrangement. 

13ns.  By  the  Committee.}  Was  that  the  sheriff  or  the  deputy  sheriff  ? — The 
sub-sheriff. 

13119.  Who  was  that? — Mr.  Rutlidge,  the  under-sheriff. 

13120.  Was  the  same  thing  enforced  as  to  the  other  candidates? — I will 
inform  you  what  took  place. 

13121.  Was  that  the  Mr.  Rutlidge  who  was  examined  here  ? — No.  When  I 
use  the  words  “extortionate,”  and  “illegal,”  I think  it  right  to  say,  that  as 
regards  the  extortion,  at  all  events,  that  phrase  would  not  apply  to  the  high  sheriff 
at  all,  because  the  money,  if  there  was  any  extortion,  would  not  go  into  his  hands 
but  into  those  of  the  sub-sheriff,  who  takes  {he  money  and  pays  the  expenses,  and 
takes  the  rest  himself ; but  the  illegality  would  be  the  illegality  of  the  high 
sheriff.  He  informed  me  that  the  sheriff’  would  not  put  me  in  nomination  unless 
I lodged  200 1.  in  his  hands ; I consented,  under  the  circumstances,  to  the 
arrangement,  but  I certainly  was  not  aware  that  a cheque  would  not  be  received 
until  it  came  to  the  time  of  the  nomination.  In  the  beginning  of  the  proceed- 
ings, the  sheriff  informed  Mr.  Lee,  the  agent  of  Captain  Palmer,  that  at  any 
time  in  the  evening  lie  might  pay  the  money  that  was  demanded  ; I,  of  course, 
supposed  that  the  same  would  apply  to  myself ; when  the  time  for  the  nomination, 
however,  came  I was  informed  that  1 must  pay  200  l.  in  notes  or  cash,  and  that 
neither  my  own  cheque,  nor  the  cheque  of  any  one  else  in  court,  would  be  re- 
ceived. The  sheriff*  was  asked,  whether  either  of  the  other  candidates  had  lodged 
the  money,  and  the  sub-sheriff  said  he  declined  to  give  any  answer  as  to  whether  he 
had  the  money,  and  demanded  the  money  from  me ; I had  not  really  so  much 
money  about  me,  but  with  the  assistance  of  my  friends  I made  up  the  money  and 
lodged  it.  I have  since  discovered  that  the  sum  he  demanded  was  two  or  three 
times  as  much  as  he  had  a legal  right  to  demand. 

13122.  Was  the  same  sum  demanded  from  the  others? — I have  no  reason  to 
know  that,  but  certainly  I have  no  reason  to  know  the  contrary ; there  was  no 
difference,  I think,  made  as  regards  the  sum. 

13123.  They  were  not  required  to  pay  the  money? — They  were  not  required 
to  pay  then,  and  they  were  absolutely  proceeding  to  take  the  show  of  hands 
without  putting  me  in  nomination,  when  1 procured  the  money.  They  declared 
that  unless  I was  able  to  produce,  in  notes  or  cash,  that  money  at  the  time,  the 
show  of  hands  would  be  taken  without  me,  and,  in  fact,  I should  not  be  put  in 
nomination,  although  I had  been  10  years  Member  for  the  county.  Now,  par- 
ticularly in  going  into  a crowd,  people  do  not  generally  carry  200/.  in  notes  about 
them. 

13124.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  That  was  the  pleasant  preliminary  ?— That  was 
the  pleasant  preliminary  ; but  I think  it  right  to  say  that  I do  not  apply  the  term 
or  conceive  that  any  extortion  in  the  demand  applied,  in  the  smallest  degree,  to 
the  high-sheriff’. 

13125.  Still  the  accident  of  not  having  200?.  nearly  proved  fatal  ? — The  acci- 
dent of  not  having  200  Z.  nearly  proved  fatal ; absolutely,  I should  have  beeu 
merely  in  the  position  of  the  petitioner  here,  if  I had  not  had  the  money,  I have 
no  doubt. 

13126.  Then  the  proceedings  in  the  nomination  went  on  ? — Yes. 

13127.  Were  you  next  Captain  Palmer? — I was  sitting  next  my  fellow  candi- 
date, Captain  Palmer,  in  the  gallery,  the  whole  time.  I heard  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  state  that  Mr.  Conway  was  sitting  next  to  me  ; I think  the  worthy 
baronet  was  mistaken  in  that  fact,  because  the  only  time  in  which  my  attention 
was  drawn  to  the  particular  position  of  Mr.  Conway  was  during  the  speech  of 

Captain 
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Captain  Brabazon.  An  altercation  arose  between  them,  and  during  that  time,  G.  H.  Moore.  Es 
certainly,  Mr.  Conway  was  not  next  to  me,  and  it  is  my  firm  belief,  as  firm  a M-?- 

belie!  as  1 can  entertain  upon  any  subject  of  the  kind  upon  which,  of  course,  my  \ 

mind  was  occupied  and  engaged,  that  Mr.  Conway  was  not  near  me  during  the  10  Jui.v 
whole  time  of  the  nomination.  I do  not  know  whether  it  is  evidence  to  say* that 
I have  consulted  a great  many  other  people,  and  that  my  impression  in  that 
matter  is  founded  also  upon  their  firm  recollection  of  the  circumstances. 

13128.  With  the  exception  of  what  you  have  stated  to  us,  had  you  anything 
more  to  do  with  Mr.  Conway  than  you  have  told  us? — I think  there  was  no 
elector  of  position  or  influence  in  the  county  with  whom  I was  less  in  connexion 
than  Mr.  Conway  from  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  and  long  before ; 
aud  up  to  the  close  of  the  election  I never  addressed  a line  to  Mr.  Conway ; I 
never  saw  him,  except  upon  the  one  occasion  in  which  I was  obliged  to  pass  through 
the  town  in  which  he  lived;  he  accompanied  me,  under  the  circumstances  which 
I have  stated,  that  being  the  day  before  the  election,  from  the  town  to  the  nomina- 
tion. I parted  with  him  at  the  nomination,  and  I never  saw  him  until  after  the 
election  again  ; I knew  nothing  of  his  movements  during  the  election  ; I had  not 
the  smallest  idea  of  what  he  was  doing  during  the  election ; I gave  him  no 
directions,  or  instructions,  or  advice,  or  counsel  whatever,  except  to  be  as  quiet  as 
possible,  and  from  the  first  to  the  last,  as  I said  before,  I had  as  little  communica- 
tion with  him  upon  the  subject  of  the  election  as  any  elector  in  the  county  of  anv 
influence  whatever. 

13129.  Just  to  follow  on  that ; we  have  brought  you  now  to  the  nomination, 
which  was  on  the  Friday ; on  the  evening  of  the  nomination  you  went  from 
Castlebar,  I think,  to  Em's  ? — On  the  evening  of  the  nomination  I remained  up 
for  a considerable  time ; the  reporters  asked  me  to  assist  them  ; they  are  very 
bad  reporters ; in  fact  they  can  hardly  report  at  all ; and  they  asked  me  to  assist 
them  in  reporting  my  speech.  I did  so ; I sat  up  till  rather  late  for  that  purpose, 
and  as  soon  as  that  was  over  I started  for  Erris,  and  after  a great  many  mis- 
chances by  flood  and  field — a drunken  postillion,  who  was  falling  off  his  horse 
the  whole  way  during  the  night — I arrived  at  Belmullet  the  next  morning;  no, 

I arrived  at  some  place  between  Castlebar  and  Belmullet,  I forget  the  name  of  it, 
where  I slept  for  a few  hours,  and  then  I started  for  Belmullet  the  next  morning  ; 

I arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

13130.  Did  you  address  the  people  there? — I did. 

13131.  And  canvassed  the  town  there? — And  canvassed  the  town  for  myself 
and  Captain  Palmer.  I think  it  right  to  say,  as  Mr.  James  in  his  opening  speech, 
although  he  did  not  attempt  to  sustain  the  charge,  said  that  while  at  Belmullet 
I promised  an  elector,  ©f  the  name  of  Ryley,  to  recoup  some  expenses  which 
he  had  been  at  in  the  canvass  for  the  coronership,  in  case  he  should  vote  for 
Captain  Palmer.  I think  it  right  to  say  that  that  charge  is  utterly  untrue ; that 
anything  of  the  kind  was  never  mentioned  between  us,  and  that  he  never  men- 
tioned to  me  that  he  had  been  at  any  expense,  and  I did  not  know  that  he  had 
been  at  any,  and  that  any  such  promise  upon  my  part  was  without  a shadow  of 
foundation  whatever. 

13132.  After  Belmullet  you  went  on  the  same  evening,  I believe,  to  Tirawley  : 

— I may  sav  this  as  regards  the  county  of  Mayo,  that  although  I had  been  four 
times  a candidate  for  the  county,  and  stood  four  contested  elections,  it  is  not  only 
that  I never  gave,  because  that  would  be  merely  a gratuitous  assertion  upon  im- 
part, but  I was  never  asked  in  those  four  contests  for  any  consideration  at  all  for 
a vote  by  an  elector.  I went  on  to  Bailicastle  that  night,  and  I slept  at  the  house 
of  a Mr.  Madden,  who  received  me  very  kindly  and  very  hospitably.  I had  a long 
conversation  with  him,  and  at  breakfast  I canvassed  him  with  regard  to  his  vote 
and  influence,  which  I believed  was  considerable.  I heard  that  he  could  influence 
upwards  of  20  votes,  and  he  told  me  he  had  taken  it  very  ill  my  not  having  can- 
vassed him  before  : that  he  bad  partially  promised  the  two  other  candidates  ; 
that  he  certainly  would  not  have  done  so  if  I had  canvassed  him,  but  that  all  he 
could  do  he  would  to  procure  my  return,  notwithstanding  the  previous  engage- 
ment into  which  he  had  entered  ; that  on  my  explaining  the  circumstances  of  rny 
not  having  canvassed  him,  he  would  immediately  apply  himself  to  the  matter,  and 
that  he  would  give  me  every  possible  support  in  his  power.  Mr.  Madden,  tor 
reasons  which  I do  not  presume  to  impugn,  did  not  keep  his  word;  I undeistand 
that  both  he,  and  all  the  voters  under  his  influence,  voted  against  me.  I do 
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not  impute  undue  influence  to  Colonel  Higgins,  or  breach  of  promise  to  Mr. 
Madden,  any  further  than  I have  stated  ; but  such  is  the  fact.  I then  went  on  to 
Ballina. 

13133.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  this  on  the  Saturday  or  the  Sunday  ? The 

Sunday  ; I went  on  to  Ballina.  I addressed  the  people  there  at  considerable 
length  ; I did  not  canvass  the  town.  I visited  some  of  the  electors,  but  I made 
no  general  canvass  ; everything  appeared  to  me  perfectly  peaceable  and  orderly 
and  I remained  there  the  whole  day  until  the  poll  the  next  morning. 

13134.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  Did  you  remain  at  Ballina  for  some  time  in 
the  polling-booth  ? — Yes,  I remained  in  the  polling-booth  not  quite  but  nearly 
from  the  beginning  of  the  polling  till  half-past  12  or  one  o'clock  ; I am  not  cer- 
tain as  to  the  exact  time  ; but  a couple  of  hours.  I did  not  come  at  the  very 
beginning’,  but  I was,  I think,  about  two  hours  in  the  polling-booth. 

13135.  Was  the  deputy  sheriff  in  that  booth;  Mr.  M'Donneil ?— Yes ; Mr. 
Edward  M*Donnell,  of  Caber. 

13136.  Was  he  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters? — Yes.  I said  that  the 
deputy  sheriffs  were,  for  the  most  part,  composed  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  most 
unscrupulous  supporters,  and,  except  Mr.  Sharkie,  I certainly  regarded  Mr. 
M'Doonell,  of  Caber,  as  perhaps  the  most  unscrupulous.  I say  unscrupulous, 
because  I have  seen  his  name  attached  to  documents,  put  forward  in  a very 
strange,  and,  in  rny  mind,  a very  illegal  manner  by  the  Poor  Law  Board  of 
Guardians  in  Sain  ford,  who  have  been  for  several  years  promulgating  poliiical 
documents  signed  in  the  name  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  of  Guardians,  in  which 
Mr.  Edward  M‘ Donnell  has  always  held  a very  prominent  position ; I say  un- 
scrupulous, because  in  those  documents  the  interests  of  Colonel  Higgins  have  been 
advocated  without  measure  or  scruple. 

13137.  % the  Board  of  Guardians? — By  the  Board  of  Guardians  in  Swin- 
forri  ; mere  political  resolutions  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins,  repeatedly  put- 
forward,  or  from  time  to  time,  and  almost  invariably,  if  not  always,  signed  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  Edward  M‘Donnell. 

13138.  By  the  Committee.]  Is  lie  the  chairman  of  the  Board  ? — He  sometimes 
is  and  sometimes  is  not,  but  his  name  is  always  attached  in  some  shape  or  other 
to  those  resolutions  which  I have  seen.  There  was  one  in  particular  which  I 
venture  to  allude  to  as  one  instance  of  what  I call  advocating  interests  without 
scruple.  On  one  occasion  it  may  be  remembered  that  I brought  forward  a 
motion 


Mr.  O'Malley  objected. 

13139.  Mr.  Smith.]  You  are  prepared  to  illustrate  and  to  prove  what  you  have 
said? — Yes. 

13140.  Was  one  of  the  baronies,  the  poll  of  which  was  taken  at  this  place, 
Tirawley  ? — Tir.iwley  was  one  of  the  baronies. 

13141.  I believe  it  was  supposed  that  you  aud  Captain  Palmer  were  strong  in 
Tirawley? — I was  informed  by  my  agent  that  that  was  a barony  in  winch 
I was  supposed  to  he  very  strong,  and  I also  received  information  from  my  agent 
in  Castlebar.  I do  not  know  whether  this  will  be  considered  proper  evidence ; 
but  I was  informed  that  an  application  had  been  made  by  my  agent  for  an 
additional  booth;  we  were  certainly  under  the  apprehension  that  as  there  was 
only  one  booth,  there  being  upwards  of  500  voters  in  Tirawley,  the  other  booth 
having  been  refused,  as  we  understood,  we  were  under  the  apprehension  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  poll  out  all  our  voters ; and  great  apprehension  existed  that 
if  any  delay  was  created  there  would  be  great  difficulty. 

13142.  The  gentleman  in  that  booth  was  Mr.  Eduard  M‘Donnell? — Yes. 

13143-  By  the  Committee. J Who  was  your  agent? — My  agent  in  Castlebar 
was  Mr.  O’Malley ; my  agent  at  Castlebar  informed  me  that  an  application  had 
been  made  for  two  booths,  which  had  been  refused  ; and,  inasmuch  as  we  had 
500  voters  there,  we  were  under  apprehension  that  unless  considerable  dispatch 
took  place  we  should  be  in  a difficulty. 

13144.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  There  being  but  one  booth  in  Ballina,  did  it 
appear  to  you  that  there  was  unnecessary  delay  in  the  mode  in  which  the  poll 
was  conducted  ? — I thought  there  was. 

*3*  45-  Just  state  the  reason  for  that  opinion,  if  you  please? — When  a voter 
was  produced,  the  agent  for  Colonel  Higgins  would  very  properly  and  legally 

demand 
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demand  that  the  oaths  should  be  put  to  him,  upon  which  the  other  agent  of  G.  IL  Moore,  Esq. 
Colonel  Higgins  would  say,  “ Oh  no,  no,  no,  this  is  a respectable  man,  we  will  M*p 

not  have  the  oaths  put  to  this  man,”  and  then  he  would  state  the  reasons  why  — " ~ 

he  did  not  think  the  oaths  should  be  put  to  that  man;  upon  which  the  other  10  JuY  1 
agent  would  reply,  stating  the  reasons  why  he  did  think  the  oaths  should  be  put 
to  this  man — in  this  way  winking  at  each  other — a little  friendly  argument  used 
to  be  kept  up,  as  to  whether  they  would  put  the  oaths  or  not,  to  which 
Mr.  Edward  M‘Donnell  listened  with  the  most  profound  composure,  and  an 
occasional  smile.  In  this  way  a very  considerable  delay  took  place. 

13146.  The  fact  was,  that  a great  number  of  voters  were  left  unpolled  in  that 
•barony  of  Tirawley  ? — I am  led  to  believe  there  were. 

13147.  You  left  Ballina,  I think,  in  the  middle  of  that  day,  and  went  to  Swin- 
ford  ? — Yes  ; I went  to  Swinford. 

13148.  Was  the  polling  going  on  when  you  were  there? — The  polliug  had  just 
closed,  and  closed  with  a very  large  majority  indeed  for  Colonel  Higgins. 

13149.  By  the  Committee .]  This  is  still  on  the  Monday? — The  Monday. 

13150.  Mr. Montague  Smith.']  Did  you  address  tiie  people  there? — 1 addressed 
the  people  there.  I found  them  perfectly  quiet ; they  seemed  to  be  rather  disap- 
pointed at  the  close  of  the  poll;  and  not  being  aware  of  the  state  of  tile  poll  in 
other  districts,  I addressed  them  upon  the  subject.  I told  them  that  the  slate  of 
the  poll  at  Swinford  was  only  what  we  expected ; that  we  had  fully  made  our 
calculations  upon  it ; I told  them  the  calculation  we  had  made  with  regard  to 
the  poll  in  other  baronies,  and  I expected  that  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  indeed 
I had  no  doubt  that  at  the  close  of  the  poll  Captain  Palmer  and  myself  would  be 
in  a majority  of  between  150  and  200. 

13151.  Did  anything  happen  whilst  you  were  addressing  them? — This  revived 
the  hopes  of  the  people  apparently ; they  grew  less  despondent,  and  began  to 
smile,  and  laugh,  and  cheer.  I umy  safely  say  that  a more  peaceable,  good- 
humoured,  well-disposed  body  of  people  I never  saw  as-embled  together  than 
those  I was  then  addressing.  While  1 was  speaking,  I saw  a large  body  of  police 
suddenly  come  down  the  street,  marching  in  line,  apparently  directly  upon  the 
people.  ” I do  not  like  to  exaggerate,  but  I feel  convinced  there  were  lrom  100  to 
150  men  ; a large  body  of  police  : the  people  immediately  they  saw  them,  fled 
in  the  wildest  fright  in  all  directions  down  the  street,  running  away  as  hard  as 
ever  thevr  could  in  a state  of  terror,  such  as  I certainly  never  in  my  life  saw 
displayed  before  by  the  Queen’s  subjects  in  the  presence  of  the  Queen’s  forces, 
military  or  police.  I asked  the  cause  of  the  flight,  and  I was  told  that  the  way 
•in  which  the  police  had  been  managed,  under  the  orders  of  the  magistrate,  during 
the  day,  had  been  of  a very  unwarrantable  description. 

13152.  Who  was  the  magistrate  r — Mr.  Curran  ; I was  left,  in  fact  alone  ; the 
people  fled  in  all  directions  as  if  they  were  being  hunted.^ 

13153.  By  the  Committee .]  Are  the  police  armed  ? — Yes,  the.  same  as  soldiers 
exactlv/and  they  immediately  came  and  drew  up  opposite  to  me  in  military  line; 

I told  the  officer  that  1 was  at  a loss  to  know  upon  what  authority  or  upon  what 
information  he  had  taken  upon  himself  to  act  as  he  had  done;  that  it  was  the 
first  time  in  my  life  that  I had  ever  seen  the  very  respectable  body  to  which  he 
belonged  excite  terror  and  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  peasantry,  whom  it  was  their 
duty  to  protect ; that  I should  certainly,  at  a fitting  time,  make  inquiries  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  scene  and  the  cause  of  the  scene  which  I had  just  witnessed  ; but 
as  I had  nothing  else  to  do,  and  as  the  people  had  fieri  in  all  directions  from  me, 

I would  confine  my  observations  to  some  complimentary  remarks  upon  his  own 
personal  appearance,  iu  which  strain  I proceeded  for  a short  period,  and  he, 
seeing  that  the  people  were  gradually  coming  back,  and  that  all  his  policemen 
v. ere  in  a broad  grin,  issued  some  military  mandate  which  I did  not  understand, 
and  he  and  his  gallant  companions  in  arms  took  themselves  about  their  business  ; 

1 then  addressed  the  people  upon  the  state  of  the  election  for  a considerable  time, 
and  I left  them  as  peaceable  and  orderly  as  I found  them. 

13154.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.]  You  saw  the  whole  of  the  people  before  that; 
were  the  people  violent  or  riotous  at  the  time? — Not  the  slightest  violence  ; there 
was  no  more  cause  than  there  would  be  if  a body  of  police  marched  upon  the 
House  of  Commons. 

13155.  Was  Colonel  Creagh  in  the  town?— I understood  from  his  evidence 
that  he  was,  but  I did  not  see  him.  ~ 
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1315^-  On  what  day  was  this,  the  Monday  or  the  Tuesday  ? — It  was  the  do- 
of  the  first  day’s  polling.  se 

1 3^57-  Did  you  remain  in  Swinford  ? — I remained  in  Swinford  till  the  next 
day  ; I left  it  very  early  the  next  day. 

1315S.  The  next  day  I believe  you  went  to  Castlebar? — The  next  dav  I went 
to  Castlebar;  I arrived  in  Castlebar  a little  before,  the  close  of  the  poll;  I there 
received  news  with  regard  to  the  polling  there,  and  in  the  other  districts,  which 
satisfied  me  that  we  were  not  mistaken  in  our  calculations;  that  the  state* of  the 
poil  which  I had  announced  at  Swinford  as  probable  at  the  close  of  the  election 
was  likely  to  he  verified.  I also  received  information  with  reference  to  some 
proceedings  which  had  taken  place  at  Baliinrobe  with  respect  to  Mr.  Conway  • 
that  some  threat  had  been  issued  with  regard  to  arresting  Mr.  Conway,  and  that* 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  it  would  be  desirable  I should  »o  there* 
the  next  day,  to  which  the  polling-  had  been  adjourned. 

1 3 1 59-  ^ ou  heard  that  the  polling  had  been  adjourned  at  Baliinrobe,  and  that 
something  had  occurred  with  respect  to  Mr.  Conway,  and  you  were  told  it  was 
desirable  you  should  go  to  Baliinrobe  the  next  day  ? — Yes. 

13160.  Was  that  the  first  intimation  that  you  had  of  any  proceedings  at  Ballin- 
robe  ? — Yes ; I went  then  to  Armstrong’s  Hotel  at  Castlebar,  and  addressed  the 
people  on  the  occasion  referred  to  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell.  It  was  entirely 
incorrect,  however,  to  say  that  I had  any  committee  or  committee-room  in  that 
hotel,  as  I have  already  sta  ed.  I,  however,  addressed  the  people  from  the  hotel ; 
it  is  the  hotel  where  I always  put  up  when  I go  to  Castlebar;  I addressed  the 
people  from  some  window  in  the  hotel  for  a considerable  length  upon  the  aeneral 
state  of  the  election,  and  upon  the  state  of  the  poll;  I then  went  back  to°Moore 
Hall. 

13161-  That  was  on  the  Tuesday  night  ? — That  was  on  the  Tuesday  night. 

13162.  And  you  slept  at  your  own  house? — And  I slept  at  my  own  house. 
The  next  morning  I proceeded  to  Baliinrobe. 

13163.  That  was  on  the  Wednesday? — Yes.  Owing  to  an  accident  which 
occurred  to  me  on  the  road,  an  accident  which  shows  the  danger  of  shouting 
and  cheering  to  the  popular,  as  well  as  to  the  unpopular  candidate,  as  I was  pass” 
ing  a corner  ot  the  road,  a body  of  boys  and  women  rushed  out  to  cheer  me; 
my  horses  got  frightened,  rushed  to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  fell,  and  one  of 
them  was  desperately  cut,  and  in  facl  disabled  for  life.  I was  obliged  to  walk 
some  distance  to  the  house  of  a gentleman,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
who  in  his  courtesy  and  chivalry  lent  me  a horse  to  go  into  Castlebar.  Owmg  to 
that  I arrived  rather  late ; I was  not  there  until  near  the  close  of  the  poll.  I went 
to  Gildea  s Hotel,  waiting  the  close  of  the  poll,  and  while  I was  there,  I was 
infoimed  that  Mr.  Conway  was  in  dread  of  arrest.  Nobody  that  spoke  to  me 
knew  where  he  was  ; they 'told  me  he  was  supposed  to  be  at  Mr.  Waldron’s,  at 
Cong,  but  no  one  knew  where  he  was;  except  that,  I was  not  aware,  in  fact,  that 
Mr.  Conway  had  been  away,  and  at  least  I was  not  aware  of  any  of  the  circum- 
stances alleged  against  Mr.  Conway.  I knew  nothing  of  any  of  the  transactions 
that  had  taken  place  at  Baliinrobe  during  the  election,  i was  aware  that  a 
placard  of  some  description  had  been  issued  by  Mr.  Conway,  asking  the  people 
to  remain  quiet,  but  I had  not  seen  it.  I was  only  at  Baliinrobe  a very  short 
time  before  the.  close  of  the  poll,  and  all  the  people  who  spoke  to  me  about  this 
matter,  spoke  of  the  apprehension  of  Mr.  Conway,  and  his  being  supposed  to  be 
secreted  at  Cong,  as  a joke. 

In  fact,  you  did  not  know  where  he  was? — I was  not  aware,  until  told 
by  Mr.  James  here,  where  he  was.  I did  not  know  where  he  was.  At  the  close 
ot  the  poll  I proceeded  to  address  the  people,  and,  as  I slated  in  the  evidence,  I 
egan  my  address  by  saying,  “ I should  like  to  know  whether  any  one  can  tell  me 
where  is  rather  Conway  ?”  I said  this  entirely  in  a bantering  tone;  I really  did 
not  know  where  he  was,  and  every  one  who  had  been  speaking  to  me  of  the  fact 
had  been  speaking  of  it  as  a joke,  and  in  that  tone  I spoke  of  it  myself. 

,.>3165-  I e^.e  y°u  made  a sort  of  bantering  speech? — l said,  “ Where  is 
IVir.  Conway  r Upon  which,  so  far  from  the  people  being  irritated  or  excited  by 
this  inquiry,  it  was  greeted  by  a general  smile.  They  might  have  known  where 
he  was ; I did  not  know.  I suppose,  probably,  they  did  know  where  he  was. 
±Sut  so  completely  was  it  met  in  that  spirit,  that  I said  it  really  was  not  a matter 
tor  laughter;  that  it  was  a very  grave  subject ; and  that  although  the  fact  of  an 

old 
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old  woman  like  Mr.  Courteney  Kenny  turning  priest-hunter  in  his  old  age  might  G.H.llcorc  Esq. 
be  a thing  in  itself  ridiculous,  still,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  election  had  m.p.  ’ 

been  conducted,  this  circumstance  must  be  a matter  which,  even  in  the  moment  — 

of  success,  we  could  not  but  consider  as  a matter  of  great  gravity.  I then  pro-  10  July  1857. 
ceeded  to  describe  the  mode  in  which  the  election  had  been  conducted ; the 
appointments  of  the  deputy  sheriff's  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  candidates,  and 
the  manner  in  which  1 understood  they  had  all  carried  out  their  duties  ; and  as  I 
was  speaking,  Mr.  Sharkie  appeared  in  a car,  escorted  bv  the  police. 

13166.  I think  they  were  dragoons? — I beg  pardon,  escorted  by  a body  of 
dragoons.  I had  some  knowledge  of  this  Mr.  Sharkie  before;  I bad  seen  him 
on  one  occasion  come  into  a meeting  in  Dublin  for  the  purpose  of  interruption, 
and  anything  more  scandalous  or  outrageous  than  his  conduct  I had  never 
seen. 

13167.  By  the  Committee.]  Was  that  the  meeting  he  referred  to  here?— It 
was  the  meeting  he  referred  to  here,  in  which  he  interrupted  every  one  in  the  most 
outrageous  way,  and  conducted  himself  generally  in  the  most  scandalous  manner 
I have  ever  witnessed ; and  for  other  reasons,  I had  not,  certainly,  the  most  high 
opinion  of  Mr.  Sharkie ; accordingly,  when  I saw  this  fellow  escorted  in  state 
out  of  the  town  by  the  dragoons,  1 said,  as  near  as  possible,  I think,  this  : that 
the  illustrious  stranger  who  was  then  leaving  the  town  had  appeared  just  in  time 
to  “ point  the  moral  and  adorn  the  tale.”  I had  been  telling,  that  the  high 
sheriff  of  the  county  having  been  unable  to  find  in  the  whole  county  more  than 
eight  men  able  adequately  to  represent  his  virtues,  had  looked  through  all  Ireland 
for  a ninth,  and  had  found  him  in  Mr.  Sharkie.  I am  quite  sure,  so  far  from  this 
being  intended  or  having  the  effect  of  exciting  the  people  to  violence  that  there 
was  not  a man  in  the  crowd  who  did  not  take  it  in  the  spirit  of  ridicule  in  which 
it  was  intended,  except  the  amiable  Mr.  Sharkie  himself.  And  I wish  particularly 
to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Committee  to  the  facts  which  I am  going  to  state; 
he  suddenly  raised  himself  up  in  his  car,  held  up  the  book  which  he  bad  in  his 
hand,  just  in  this  way  ( describing  the  same,  as  tapping  several  times  on  the  book), 
and  pointed  up  to  me.  The  whole  of  that  admonitory  address  which  he  says  be 
directed  to  me  is  a complete  fabrication  ; he  never  uttered  one  syllable  of  that,  I 
am  quite  certain.  I was  looking  at  his  face  ; I not  only  judge  from  not  hearing 
the  words,  but  any  one  knows  who  looks  in  a man’s  face  whether  he  is  speaking 
or  not,  and  the  man  did  not  utter  a single  word  ; he  tapped  the  poll-books  with 
an  air  of  triumph,  and  held  them  up  to  me,  shaking  them.  The  words  I said,  as 
near  as  possible,  were  these,  and  I am  the  more  particular  as  to  my  memory  of 
this  matter  from  the  fact  that  I repeated  the  story  immediately  afterwards  to 
several  people,  therefore  I am  certain  as  to  what  occurred.  I beg  to  say,  that 
at  the  moment  when  he  came  opposite  to  me,  there  was  a very  dense  crowd  of 
people,  and  there  was  great  difficulty  in  getting  through ; he  was  proceeding 
through  the  opening  very  slowly,  as  a cart  came  across  at  the  moment,  and  there 
was  a stoppage  just  as  I was  speaking.  I said,  “I  am  at  a loss  to  understand 
what  you  mean  by  holding  up  the  poll-books  to  me  with  that  air  of  triumph  ; 
you  cannot  mean  to  record  the  success  of  your  master  ; you  cannot  mean  that  you 
feel  joy  in  his  defeat ; and  therefore  the  only  meaning  I can  attach  to  your  gesture 
is,  that  you  intend  to  falsify  the  poll-books ; I think  you  are  quite  capable  of  doing 
so,  but  I warn  you  that  it  is  a dangerous  practice.”  Mr.  Sharkie  has  said  that 
he  was  then  greeted  with  a shower  of  stones ; that  is  utterly  untrue ; no  such 
thing  occurred. 

13168.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.']  Were  there  any  stones  thrown? — Certainly  not 
at  that  time;  of  course  I cannot  answer  whether  stones  were  thrown  afterwards, 
but  at  that  time,  or  within  my  sight,  or  anywhere  near  where  we  were  speaking, 
no  stone  was  thrown. 

13169.  The  next  day  you  went  to  Castlebar,  I believer — I was  at  Castlebar 
at  the  declaration ; no,  the  day  before  the  declaration  I was  at  Castlebar;  the 
declaration  was  on  the  Friday,  and  I was  at  Castlebar  on  the  Thursday.  I11 
the  evening  I was  present  while  a case  was  being  tried  before  the  high  sheriff, 
which  was  rather  an  extraordinary  one.  Colonel  Higgins  made  an  application, 
through  his  agent,  that  some  1 00  voles,  to  which  he  had  been  pleased  to  object, 
should  be  struck  off  the  poll  by  the  sheriff  so  as  to  place  him  in  a majority.  This 
outrageous  proposition,  as  we  believed  it  to  be,  was  seriously  entertained ; it 
was  argued  before  the  sheriff;  and  one  or  two  — certainly  one,  and  I think  two, 
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C.  II.  Moore,  Esq.,  decisions  were-  given  as  to  certain  votes;  it  was  not  until  Colonel  Higgins’s- 

m.p.  counsel  felt  themselves  in  some  difficulty  as  to  the  proof  of  what  they  wanted  to 

make  out,  that  this  question  was  adjourned  to  the  next  day,  the  day  of  the  decla- 

10  July  1857.  ration.  Upon  arriving  at  the  hustings,  the  assessor  stated  that  lie  had  that  morn- 

ing informed  the  high  sheriff  that  if  he  were  to  alter  the  poll-books,  alter  the  result 
of  the  poll,  under  the  objections  of  any  candidate,  he  would  in  his  opinion  be  acting 
illegally,  and  the  assessor  went  on  to  make  what  appeared  to  me  the  following - 
very  remarkable  observation,  which  I took  down  at  the  time,  and  which  I coml 
mented  upon  at  the  time:  “ It  is  greatly  to  the  credit  of  that  gentleman,  the 
high  sheriff,  that  on  being  informed  of  this  fact  lie  has  declined  to  take  the  course 
in  question,  and  has  reserved  his  future  proceedings  in  this  matter  for  a petition 
to  the  House  of  Commons.”  I was  so  surprised  at  this  statement,  that  I thought 
I must  have  misunderstood  him  when  I imagined  that  he  spoke  of  the  high 
sheriff  as  having  reserved  his  future  proceedings  for  a petition  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  I asked  if  he  was  alluding  to  Colonel  Higgins,  and  he  said,  “ No;  to- 
the  high  sheriff.”  Captain  Palmer  and  myself  were  then,  of  course,  declared 
elected  ; the  sheriff,  in  declaring  the  state  of  the  poll,  announced  that  if  any  one 
attempted  to  cheer  he  would  have  him  committed  and  clear  the  court. 

The  Chairman  suggested  that  the  statements  now  being  made  as  affectino- 
the  assessor  and  the  high  sheriff,  who  could  not  be  called  to  contradict  them 
were  scarcely  fair. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  stated  that  they  arose  out  of  the  evidence  for  the 
Petitioners,  but  alter  that  intimation  he  would  not  pursue  them. 

13170.  Mr.  Montague  Smith.']  I think  we  may  as  well  pass  from  that ; I will 
come  to  one  or  two  matters  which  have  been  mentioned  in  the  evidence.  We  have 
brought  you  now  to  the  close  of  the  election  ; my  learned  Friend  asked,  I think,, 
the  Archbishop  whether  the  subscriptions  for  the  defence  of  the  seat  had  not  pro- 
ceeded entirely  from  the  priests ; several  questions  were  asked  about  that ; how 
is  that  ? — That  is  not  the  fact. 

13171.  Are  there  subscriptions  ? — I have  calculated  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
scriptions that  I have  received  from  the  priests  in  Mayo,  and  the  money  that  I 
have  received  from  laymen  : in  that  I do  not  include  money  collected  at  the 
chapels;  the  subscription  to  my  defence  fund  received  from  the  laymen  is  rather 
larger  than  that  which  I have  received  from  the  priests  ; about  the  same,  or  rather 
larger.  I exclude  chapel  collections  from  the  category  altogether,  as  being  of  a 
mixed  nature;  but  the  subscriptions  from  laymen  absolutely  are  equal  to  those 
which  I have  received  from  the  clergy,  or  rather  larger. 

13172.  There  are  one  or  two  general  questions  which  I have  to  put.  The 
names  of  several  priests  have  been  introduced  here,  Mr.  Ryan,  Mr.  Reynolds, 
and  other  gentlemen  ; were  they  in  any  way  employed  by  you  in  the  business,  or 
the  conduct  of  the  election  ? — Certainly  not ; I had  no  communication  with  them 
at  all  previous  to  the  election,  except  that  which  has  been  published  in  the 
papers,  and  which  was  directed  to  them  in  a letter,  of  which,  of  course,  every  one 
is  aware.  I had  some  time  previous  to  the  election  in  the  course  of  last  year 
communications  with  some  of  the  proprietors,  friends  of  mine,  as  to  the  support 
ot  the  landed  proprietors  to  a candidate  put  forward  by  them,  Sir  Robert  Bloss. 
Upon  that  occasion  I stated  what  my  views  were,  and  they  asked  me  how  far  J. 
could  assure  them  that  the  Roman-catholic  clergy  would  carry  out  my  views;  I 
told  them  I could  give  them  no  assurance  whatever  beyond  this:  that  it  was  my 
firm  belief  that  their  opinions  were  the  same  as  my  own  ; that,  of  course,  it  the 
matter  were  carried  out,  I would  exert  my  influence,  as  far  as  I could,  to  support 
their  candidate  with  the  Catholic  clergy  as  well  as  with  any  others  of  my  friends; 
but  that  they  must  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Catholic  clergy  from  the  Catholic 
clergy  themselves.  Shortly  before  the  election,  Sir  Robert  Bloss  wrote  to  me  to 
know  whether  my  views  in  the  matter  had  undergone  any  alteration  ; I replied 
they  had  not;  I received  two  or  three  very  pressing  letters  about  the  clergy,  hut  I 
gave  no  answer  whatever;  I left  them  to  make  .what  arrangements  they  pleased  with- 
the  clergy  as  with  any  other  electors  in  the.  county  ; but  I did  upon  one  occasion, 
which  is  perfectly  well  known,  express  my  opinions  to  the  clergy  as  I would  to  the 
landlords,  or  any  other  body.  The  communications  that  I had  with  the  landlords- 
upon  the  subject  were  very  frequent  and  very  intimate;  and  the  combination  of 
the  landlords  to  cany  out  this  purpose  was  very  deeply  organised  and  planned^ 
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The  combination  of  the  clergy,  as  far  as  I know  of  it,  was  very  desultory  and  G.  H.  Moore,  Esq., 
weak.  My  communication  with  the  landlords,  as  I said  before,  was  very  frequent  u-p‘ 

and  very  intimate ; with  the  clergy  I had  very  little,  being  perfectly  satisfied  of 
their  views  ; and  I had  very  little  communication  with  them  upon  the  subject,  being  10  Juljr  l857‘ 
so  satisfied.  I do  not  think  I wrote  a letter  at  all  to  any  of  them,  except  the 
public  letter,  which  is  well  known.  I think  it  right  to  say,  with  reference  to  one 
observation,  which  I think  may  have  been  misconstrued,  with  reference  to  the 
phrase  I used,  as  applied  to  Colonel  Higgins  as  a politician,  that  I applied  those 
observations  to  him  in  his  political  character  and  in  his  public  character;  I 
intended  no  disrespect  to  him  in  his  private  or  personal  character ; it  was  solely 
with  reference  to  his  political  conduct  as  regards  the  pledges  he  gave,  and  as 
regards  the  manner  in  which  I believe,  politically,  he  violated  those  pledges ; 
but  if  any  phrase  which  I used  might  appear  to  reflect  upon  his  personal  cha- 
racter, I regret  that  I used  it. 

Mr.  O'Malley  stated  that  he  did  not  propose  to  cross-examine  Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  Montague  Smith  stated  that  that  was  the  case  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting 
Member. 

The  Honourable  Jeffrey  Brown : I wish  to  explain  an  answer  which  I gave 
in  my  examination.  It  is  number  7866 ; the  words  are,  “ I do  not  know  ; I 
thought  they  would  make  out  any  case  they  could  ; strong  swearing  does  a 
great  deal.”  I think  it  right  to  say  that  I am  told  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters 
thought  that  I applied  those  words  to  them  all.  I merely  wish  to  say  that  I 
am  sure  there  are  very  many  gentlemen  who  supported  Colonel  Higgins  who 
would  not  in  any  case  forswear  themselves. 

Mr.  Karslake  was  heard  to  sum  up  the  evidence  on  behalf  of  the  Sitting 
Member. 


[Adjourned  till  To-morrow,  at  Eleven  o’clock. 
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INDEX. 


[jV.-B.  In  this  Index  the  Figures  following  the  Names  of  the  Witnesses  refer  to  the  Questions  in 
the  Evidence ; and  those  following  Rep.  p.  to  the  Paging  of  the  Report.] 


A. 

A EDUCTION  of  Voters.  Number  of  voters  at  the  house  of  witness’s  son,  near  Newport, 
on  Sunday  evening,  the  day  before  the  polling;  they  were  there  bv  their  own  wish 
through  fear  of  abduction  on  account  of  the  altar  denunciations  of  the' Rev.  Luke  Ryan 

Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5798-5801.  6161-6171.  6286-6292 Witness  was  at  his  son’shouse 

on  the  Sunday  evening  when  the  Newport  voters  were  there,  ib.  6172-6180. 

A voter  named  Frank  Sweeney  came  to  the  house  when  witness  was  there  ; he  appeared 

to  be  drunk,  Sir  JR.  O'Donnell  6181-6188.  6191 He  was  not  loc  ked  up  in  the  house 

ib.  6189,  6190 Sweeney  did  not  vote  at  all,  ib.  6193,  6194 Mr.  Pike,  a deputed 

magistrate,  was  in  the  house  when  Sweeney  came,  ib.  6195,  6196 Sweenev  asked  for 

some  wine  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s  health,  ib.  6197-6199 Witness  did  not  ask 

Sweeney  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  nor  did  Mr.  Pike  do  so  in  witness’s  presence,  ib. 
6199-6200. 

Witness  lives  at  Probanny;  is  a voter  for  the  barony  of  Burrishoole,  Sweeney  12751, 

12752 -On  Sunday  before  the  election  started  on  a car  for  Castlebar,  a distance  of 

27  miles,  in  order  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  ib.  12753-12759.  12761 Particulars 

as  to  the  car  having  been  stopped  for  a time  by  some  men  near  Newport  Pratt,  ib.  12760- 

12474 There  were  two  other  cars  besides  the  one  in  which  witness  was,  ib.  12775 

Particulars  as  to  the  cars  having  been  stopped  a second  time  in  Newport,  and  tile  voters 
taken  by  the  people  into  a house  there,  ib.  12776-12788. 

Reference  to  a voter  named  M£HaIe,  who,  as  well  as  wilness,  was  taken  from  the  car> 
and  afterwards  brought  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  O’Donnell,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard 

O’Donnell,  Sweeney  12781-12792 When  witness  was  taken  by  the  people,  who  were 

very  numerous,  to  the  house  of  Mr.  George  O’Donnell,  it  was  past  10  o’clock  in  the 

evening,  ib.  12789-12799 Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  Mr.  William  Pike  and  other 

gentlemen,  were  in  the  house  when  witness  and  M‘Hale  were  taken  there,  ib.  12802- 

12814.  12917-12922 Witness  was  struck  by  Sir  R.  O’Donnell’s  gate-keeper,  and  was 

much  hurt,  ib.  12803.  12829.  12984-12987.  12998-13001. 

Statement  as  to  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  having  pressed  witnesses  to  drink  spirits  or 
wine,  and  having  wanted  him  to  vote  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Sweeney  12816-12827.  12923 

et  scq. Witness  and  M‘Hale  were  not  allowed  to  leave  the  house  during  the  ni^ht, 

ib.  12830-12838- Particulars  as  to  witness  and  M'Hale  having  been  taken  on  Monday 

morning  by  some  men  to  an  island  near  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  house,  and  kept  there  till  Tuesday 

evening,  ib.  12839-12863 They  were  brought  away  from  the  bland  about  six  o’clock 

on  Tuesday  evening,  but  the  polling  at  Castlebar  was  then  over,  ib.  12864-12872. 

Witness  was  not  near  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell’s  house,  Siceeney  12613-12916 To 

the  best  of  his  reccollection  lie  did  not  ask  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s  health  when  at  Mr. 

O’Donnell’s,  ib.,  12928-12948 He  was  very  much  frightened  and  confused  when  in 

the  presence  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  Mr.  Pike,  and  the  other  gentlemen,  ib.  12945- 

12958.  13003-13008 He  had  been  drinking  before  he  arrived  at  Mr.  O’Donnell’s, 

but  was  not  drunk,  ib.  12959-12974. 

Further  statement  as  to  witness’s  having  been  taken  to  the  island  and  kepi  there  ; he 
subsequently  went  to  Castlebar  to  lay  information  against  the  men  who  took  him  there, 

Sweeney  12997-13002 Mr.  O’Donneli’s  house  is  near  Newport,  ib.  i2ggo,  12691 

Witness  does  not  recollect  having  seen  Mr.  O’Donnell  or  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  after 
being  in  tbe  room  with  them  when  he  was  asked  to  have  some  wine,  ib.  12992-12906. 

See  also  Dvnlcary,  Michael . Durcan,  Michael.  Information.  Undue  Influence. 

Adjournment  of  Poll  ( Ballinrobe ).  On  Tuesday  the  7th  April,  witness  was  in  the  Kilmaine 
booth  till  tbe  polling  was  adjourned  on  affidavit;  the  adjournment  was  very  proper, 

French  1147-1163 Particulars  as  to  witness’s  having  on  Tuesday  made  an  affidavit 

relative  to  some  violent  proceedings  towards  his  father  and  himself  on  ihe  Sunday,  on 
the  ground  partly  of  which  affidavit  the  poll  was  adjourned,  Burke,  1613-1641. 
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Adjournment  of  Poll  ( Ballinrobe ) — continued. 

On  Tuesday,  at  ten  minutes  past  one,  witness  adjourned  the  poll  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  • 
examination  in  justification  of  this  proceeding  ; explanation  relative  to  and  production 
of  the  affidavits  on  which  the  adjournment  was  made,  Sharkey  5215-5233,  5434-5492. 
5503-5506.  55^8,  5549.  5553-5556 Circumstance  of  witness  having  refused  an  ap- 

plication for  an  adjournment  of  the  poll  on  the  first  day ; it  was  not  adjourned  for  any 

time  whatever  on  that  clay,  ib.  5228.  5431-5433-  5506.  5548.  5553-5556 Reference 

to  a remonstrance  addressed  to  witness,  relative  to  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  on  the 

second  day,  ib.  5436-5442 When  the  poll  was  being  adjourned,  Captain  Palmer’s 

agent  stated  that  he  had  voters  in  the  court  to  poll,  ib.  5456.  5480,  5481 Power  of 

witness  to  have  cleared  the  booth,  but  not  to  have  directed  the  military  in  the  town,  ib. 

5457-5466 It  was  the  violence,  or  fear  of  violence,  in  the  town,  as  sworn  to  in  the 

affidavits,  and  not  any  disorder  in  the  booth,  which  decided  witness  to  adjourn  the  poll, 

ib.  5468-54  79- 

Belief  as  to  the  polling  in  Kilmaine  booth  having  been  adjourned  for  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  Knox  7039-7043.  7246-7250 Particulars  relative  to  the  ad- 

journment or  intended  adjournment  by  Mr.  Sharkey,  of  the  Kilmaine  booth,  on  the 

afternoon  of  Monday,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7373-7401.  7447-7449.  7587,  758S.  7553-7560 

Circumstance  under  which  witness  became  aware  that  Mr.  Sharkey  had  closed,  for  a 
short  time  on  Monday,  the  booth  in  which  he  presided,  Honourable  J ■ Brown  7691-7701. 
7716-7719. 

Agents.  Witness  is  an  attorney ; resides  partly  at  Ballinrobe ; was  one  of  Colonel 

Higgins’s  agents,  Griffin  1785,  1786.  1790 Witness  has  been  agent  for  Colonel 

Higgins  at  former  elections,  but  never  before  canvassed  for  him,  ib.  2106-2119. 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  seem  to  have  any  legal  agent  in  bringing  up  his  voters  at  Castlebar, 
but  the  priests  were  the  best  agents  he  could  have  had.  Sir  H.  O’  Donnell  5823-5826- 
5900-5919. 

Witness  took  an  active  part  at  the  election  in  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer  ; was  not  a 

paid  agent,  James  Jordan  7935-7939.  8163-8166 Mr.  Sheridan  was  an  agent  of  Mr. 

Moore,  but  not  a paid  agent,  ib.  8369,  8370 Witness  was  offered  forty  guineas  to 

become  Captain  Palmer’s  agent,  but  declined,  ib.  8369,  8370 Belief  that  Mr.  Moore 

had  no  agent  at  Swinford,  ib.  8G75. 

During  the  polling  witness  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  made 
memorandums  of  the  electors,  and  how  they  voted,  M'Greal  1 1382-11388. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  James  Jordan  and  others,  who  frequented  witness’s 
hotel  at  Castlebar,  witness  cannot  say  that  they  were  transacting  business  for  Mr.  Moore, 
Armstrong  12354-12366.  12445,12446. 

Names  of  the  agents  at  Ballina  for  the  several  candidates,  F.  O'Donnell  12547, 12548. 
12615-12619. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  George  Henry  Moore  was  by  his  agents  guilty  of 
undue  influence  at  the  election,  Rep.  p.  iii. 

See  also  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

Altar  Denunciations  or  Addresses.  It  is  not  customary  for  priests  to  speak  in  chapel  on 

general  topics,  but  it  is  sometimes  done,  French  1096-1102 The  priests  frequently 

address  their  congregation  on  general  topics  from  the  altar,  Sullivan  3267-3275;  J.  Jar- 

dan  7962,  7963 In  Swinford  it  is  a very  unusual  thing  for  a priest  to  address  the 

congregation  from  the  altar  on  such  topics  as  that  of  an  election,  M‘Manus  3594-3613 

— -Witness  has  heard  a layman  address  the  congregation  in  chapel,  ib.  3647-3654 

During  former  elections,  the  priests  at  Bahola  have  addressed  the  congregation  from  the 

altar  on  election  matters,  Lanin  3870-3880 It  is  not  at  all  usual  for  a layman  to 

address  the  people  in  chapel,  or  to  interrupt  any  address  by  the  priests,  ib.  3882-3884- 

Since  the  election,  witness  has  remained  away’ from  mass  through  fear  of  being  spoken 

against  in  chapel,  Gannon  4954— 4257-  4966-4968 Witness,  who  is  a Protestant, 

cannot  speak  directly  on  the  subject  of  the  altar  denunciations.  Sir  JR.  O'  Donnell  6280- 
6284. 

Question  as  to  what  constitutes  a denunciation,  Archbishop  M'Hale  6659-6668.  667a 

-—Disapproval  of  denunciation  by  name  from  the  altar,  ib.  6668,  6669.  6672 

V\  hen  all  the  circumstances  of  any  case  are  known  to  witness,  it  will  be  time  for  him  to 

state  his  opinion,  and  act  thereupon,  ib.  6668-6671.  6677 No  complaint  has  been 

made  to  witness  of  the  conduct  of  any  priest  in  regard  to  altar  denunciations  ; nor  has  the 
fact  ol  such  denunciations  been  officially  made  known  to  him,  ib.  6673-6680. 

See  also  Cahill,  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  Rev.  Peter,  1.  BalUgan,  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce, 
lteo.  Michael.  Reynolds,  Rev.  Peter.  Ryan,  Rev.  Luhe. 

Armstrong,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Hotel-keeper  at  Castlebar,  12296- 

Voted  at  the  last  election  for  Moore  & Palmer,  12297-12290 About  ten  rooms  of 

witness  s house  were  taken  for  the  election  by  Mr.  Palmer’s  agent,  12300-12303 

Outside 
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Armstrong,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Outside  the  liotel  were  placarded  the  words,  “ Vote  for  Moore  & Palmer;”  the  words 

“ Committee-room”  were  never  placed  there,  12304-12311.  12319-12322 Castlebar 

was  very  peaceable  during  the  election  ; more  so  than  at  any  former  election  that  witness 

remembers,  12312 Mr.  Moore  always  used  witness’s  hotel  when  he  came  to  Castlebar, 

and  did  so  during  the  election,  12312-12317. 

Several  priests  who  took  an  interest  in  Mr.  Moore’s  return  were  in  and  out  of  the 
hotel  during  the  election  ; they  probably  supported  Mr.  Palmer  as  supporting  Mr.  Moore, 

12323-12346 Reference  to  a meeting  of  several  priests  at  the  hotel;  it  was  not  held 

on  any  room  engaged  for  Mr.  Palmer,  12340-12344.  12434-12437 Reference  to  Mr. 

John  Martin  Sheridan,  as  one  of  those  who  frequented  the  hotel  during  the  election, 

12347-12353.  12363-12365.  12446-12448 With  regard  to  Mr.  Shtridan,  Mr.  James 

Jordan,  and  others,  who  frequented  the  hotel,  witness  cannot  say  that  they  were  trans- 
acting business  for  Mr.  Moore,  12354-12366.  12445, 12446 Mr.  Moore  addressed  the 

people  from  the  hotel,  from  a room  not  engaged  for  Mr.  Palmer,  12367-12375.  12440- 
12443. 

Witness  has  beard  Mr.  Hosty  and  Mr.  Green  speak  from  the  altar  relative  to  the 
election,  and  tell  the  congregation  to  support  Moore  & Palmer,  but  does  not  recollect 

any  severe  language  towards  Colonel  Higgins,  12377-12404 The  petition  against 

Mr.  Moore  was  read  from  the  altar  and'commented  on,  but  witness  does  not  know 

whether  Dr.  M‘Hale  was  present  at  the  time,  12405-12416.12438,  12439 Witness 

does  not  know  of  any  subscription  having  been  made  at  the  chapel  for  the  Moore  indem- 
nity fund,  12417-12423.  12449, 12450—  A subscription  has  been  spoken  of  to  witness, 
and  he  has  said  he  would  give  a pound  to  it,  12423-12433. 

Armstrong’s  Hotel  (Castlebar).  Armstrong’s  hotel,  at  Castlebar,  was  frequented  by  Cap- 
tain Palmer’s  agents  and  friends;  the  inscription  outside  was  merely,  “ Vote  for  Palmer 

and  Moore,”  J.  Jordan  8150-Si 62 Witness,  as  proprietor  of  the  hotel  voted  at  the 

last  election  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  Armstrong  12297-12299— —Mr.  Moore  always 
used  witness’s  hotel  when  he  came  to  Castlebar,  and  did  so  during  the  election,  ib. 
12312-12317. 

Assessor  Comment  on  the  remark  by  tire  assessor,  at  the  declaration  of  the  poll,  with 
reference  to  the  high  sherifl  reserving  his  future  proceedings  tor  a petition  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  Moore  13169. 

B. 

Hallina  On  17th  March  witness  and  Colonel  Higgins  went  to  Ballina  to  canvass,  Sir  R. 

O’Donnell  5578 Ballina  is  the  town  of  Tyrawley  barony  in  which  there  are  more  than 

500  electors,  and  is  the  most  important  town  in  Mayo,  ib.  5579^55«i-  5o»4  Excited 
slate  of  the  town  when  Colonel  Higgins  and  witness  arrived  there;  they  wee,  in  fact, 
obliged  to  leave  the  place  without  any  proper  canvass,  it.  5582-5599.  5978-6012 — - 
Part  taken  bv  two  priests  and  the  clerk  of  the  chapel,  more  especially  by  the  larter,  in 
creating  Excitement  against  Colonel  H.ggins,  it.  65^«j?7-  5986-599=— Witness 
and  Cofonel  Higgins  wire  again  near  Ballma  011  23d  March,  but  could  not  canvass  the 
town  on  account  of  the  excitement,  ib.  5626-5630. 

On  Sunday,  5th  April,  witness  was  at  Ballina,  and  addressed  the  people ; the  town  was 
perfectly  peaceable,  Moore  13*33*  . 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  electors  polled  respectively  for  Higgins,  Moore  and 
Palmer,  at  the  Ballina  polling-booth,  p.  447* 

See  also  M'Domell,  Edward.  Polling  Booths,  1 . Tyrawley  Barony. 

BALLIBROBE  : 

I.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Petitioner: 

1.  Attack  or.  the  Claremorris  Voters,  when  entering  the  town  on  the 

evening  before  the  Polling.  . . 

2.  Violent  and  excited  State  of  the  People  during  the  Election. 

3 Necessity  of  Escorts  for  the  Vuters. 

4’.  Attack  on  the  Deputy-sheriff  by  a Crowd  which  was  being  addressed 
by  Mr.  Moore. 

II.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Sitting  Member  : 

1.  Different  Version  of  the  Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Claremorris 

2.  ^Comparatively  quiet  State  of  the  Town  during  the  Election  ; Absence 
of  Violence. 

3.  How  far  Escorts  were  necessary.  , 

4.  Different  Version  of  the  (so-called)  Attack  on  the  Deputy-sheriff. 

III.  Number  of  the  Constituency,  and  Result  of  the  Polling. 

_ o o 2 I*  Evidence 
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SAL  LIN  ROBE — continued. 

I.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Petitioner  : 

1.  Attack  on  the  Clarem orris  Voters  When  entering  the  town  on  the  evening 
before  ihe  Polling:  * 

On  approaching  Ballinrobe  on  Sunday  afternoon,  the  5U1  April,  as  magistrate  in  charm, 
of  the  Claremorris  voters,  witness  found  it  necessary  to  increase  his  escort  of  tweniv  fiv* 
dragoons  by  twenty-five  infantry  and  some  police  from  the  town,  before  he  ventured  to 

on  with  the  voters  to  the  hotel  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Ruttledo-e  1 10-123  ion  io0 . 

proach  of  the  voters  and  escort  to  the  hotel,  by  a lane  leading  to  the  hotel  yard  ib  io 
—Particulars  as  the  great  violence  experienced  by  the  voters  before  they  could  o-et  from 
the  lane  into  the  Hotel  yard,  and  subsequently  into  the  hotel,  with  which  ihe  Yard°was  nnt 

in  direct  communication,  ib.  132-181 Witness  and  several  voters  were  struck  with  stones 

on  this  occasion , ib.  163.  176 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Bourke  having  threatened  the 

mob  with  a pistol  if  they  molested  his  voters;  whereat  Father  Conway  at  once  dis- 
appeared behind  the  wall,  ib.  164,  165 Impression  that  Mr.  Bourke  did  not  present 

his  pistol  at  Father  Conway,  ib.  345,  346.  349 Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Bourke  bavins 

subsequently  given  up  his  pistols  to  Mr.  Arabin,  stipendiary  magistrate,  ib.  350-356.  ° 

On  Sunday,  fith  April,  witness  went  with  a party  of  voters  for  Colonel  Hitrgins  from 
Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe,  escorted  by  Mr.  Biillidge  and  a party  of  dragoons'  ^Prcnder - 
“"S'?B1r40.°~Al>Proached  the  hotel  at  Ballinrobe  by  turning  up  a lane,  havinv  heen 

prenously  joined  by  an  additional  escort  from  the  town,  id.  40  1-405 On  mission 

through  the  lane  the  voters  were  attacked  by  a considerable  mob,  part  of  whom,  from 
RoT(S,0Sltl“I1n0'?nmS”died  5e  w<lil  tlle  sille  of  tl,e  lane,  id.  407-415.  509-536.  556 
6 4-634  Before  Father  Conway’s  disappearance  from  the  wall  several  stones  had  been 

does  ,,ot  k,10'v  - the  pistol 

™ entHlnS  Ballinrobe  with  the  voters  collected  by  witness  in  Claremorris,  a further 

wen!  „rrhTn“r'd  ,thotowrb  B°Ur,“  719 0r<iel'  in  wMch  the  voters  and  escor't 

went  up  the  lane  mailing  to  Monahan’s  hotel,  ib.  701-723.  748-750 On  vninw  un  the 

Ut\valastoDDe‘dbv',th  Ff‘W  °T“y  at.their  head'  “me  r“"ninS  in  at  theWierMd, 
but  was  stopped  by  ihe  dragoons  from  going  as  far  as  the  gateway  to  the  yard  of  the 

m?yeVfv’.7h  the77„;737~rWidth  J°f  th»  la”a>  «•  7a5,  Some  of  tlL  mob 

him  ib  -27  ,Wer°i  drag£lnS  one  °f  thera  along,  when  witness  rescued 

yard  of  ffldi.'wf  r1!  made  subsc9u™tly  <0  drag  witness  off  his  horse  into  the 
sit-  party  a 7US  , ; t “ °“  0nf  sida  of  lba  •«"«.  a“d  Merged  ,0  the  oppo- 
KW69.  7? t763?^i,  907“  We'e  '°W“  Et  lhe  V°teVS  by  U'e  P'°P,»  °“  ,he  U 

at  Futile ‘°  W't|noSS:  when  the  stones  were  being  thrown,  having  presented  a pislol 
“t  ° 6o  0°  " £ "Ul  l',"^d 51001  l.I,e  hist  man  whoagmn  thrown  stone,  AurU 
keeD  behind li  knect  of  this  threat  in  causing  Father  Conway  and  the  mob  to 
— Fattr  ’ w.kibt  the  voters  were  being  got  into  the  yard,'  ib.  769,770.  7S0 

subsea^mMv^il'p3!^  c??1P^Inec^  of  witness  having  aimed  a pistol  at  him,  and  witness 

ttt-.  ^ y sup  his  pistols  10  Mr.  Arabin,  stipendiary  muo-istratp  ib  ha  77c  — 

Wrtness  was  m such  a hurry  at  the  time  that  he 

O’Co^Hflr^  !fi  n_7oe^  6XC'^d  mob  about  tlie  lane  fading  to  the  back  of  the  hotel, 

Monahan’s  hoLl  and  P'M  ',lnfSS  fdW  severa*  stones  thrown  by  this  mob,  ib.  1222 

itonof  Stili  iSS  G ?6  h?tela,e  0,1  a line’  a lane  intervening,  ib.  1288 Posi- 

oq6i_ p°  1Ce  UvTdern1S  cl,ar^e  with  ]'eference  to  the  hotels,  ib.  1288.  1295, 
pi's?ol  Ho.ai3t  tlT;  K r0t  BTke  a,rive  with  the  voters,  nor  threaten  to  use  a 

ib.  1292-1304.  1348-I352°r  ^ 8u^secluent^y  hear  the  crowd  complain  on  the  subject, 

escort^  meet  the  CW “essa.Se  ^ceiverl  by  witness  on  Sunday  afternoon  he  sent  out  an 

to?he Orient ^ t PnPJ,r+  r1‘ilV°terS'  Gri#n  l8o9-l8n.  1814,  1815 Particulars  as 

back,  it.  1812,  1813  181 6-1 8-eoe  Y°^, When  entenng  Mo,nabail’s  hotel  b>’  a lane  at  its 
when  on  their  wav  M,  1,  ,ltaess  saw  stones  thrown,  and  the  voters  kicked, 

the  ^ ■■■*•—*  «>■*•  - 

So  violen.2'  Viol!nta,ld  exdted  State  of  the  People  during  the  Election: 
could  not  leave1”  the  hnLTf  witness,  who  was  previously  not  an  unpopular  man, 

the  polUnl  pTace  which  J 01  three  daJ».  and  required  an  escort  to  protect  him  to 

WitE  n“ever  saw  so 1°°  182-186.  193-198.  204-2.1 

191,  102.  200-200 The  i & o’0’’  at  anv  election  as  the  mob  at  Ballinrobe,  ib.  187. 

not  noticed^ ib.  256,  257.  263-268*  °f  “''““SS  ™ted  one  by  one  at  Ballinrobe,  and  were 

porters, 'alTthe  dislnrbed'stMe  ^ th^°tb  Ballinrobe  towards  Colonel  Higgins’s  sup- 
P render  east  Azr-Ane-  coR  tow^  ^rom  ®utlt^ay  till  Tuesday  the  7 th  April, 

g 455-495.  504-586.  637-654 The  crowd  in  Ballinrobe  on  Monday  may 
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BALLINROBE  •— -continued. 

I.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Petitioner — continued. 

2.  Violent  and  excited  State  of  the  People — continued. 

have  been  drawn  there  by  the  market  on  that  day,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  fan  at  the  elec- 
tion ; there  was  no  fun  in  the  market  at  all,  Prendergast  564-572 The  town  was  o-reatly 

excited  and  crowded  on  Tuesday  as  well  as  Monday,  ih.  637-644.  653,  654.  3 J 

The  mob  were  extremely  violent  and  excited  against  Mr.  Moore’s  opponents,  Bourhe 

787-791 The  town  was  perfectly  quiet  on  the  Saturday  and  the  earlier  part  of  Sunday, 

French  1020.  1049 Excited  state'  of  the  town  on  and  after  the  afternoon  of  Sunday, 

ib.  1049-1057.  1126-1129 Dirt  was  thrown  at  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Bourke,  and 

the  colonel  required  a large  escort  wherever  he  went,  O’Connor  1263-1265 Witness 

could  not  leave  Ballinrobe  on  Monday  through  fear  of  the  mob,  Burke  1610-1612 

Quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Wednesday  after  an  address  from  Mr.  Conway  to  the  people 

had  been  placarded  about,  ib.  1661-1663 Several  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters 

were  attacked  and  ill-used  by  the  people,  Hearne  1713-1722.  1726,  1727. 

Evidence  as  to  the  violence  of  the  mob  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening;  the  hotel 
was  in  a state  of  siege,  and  witness  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  his  house,  Griffin 

1831-1856 Particulars  as  to  several  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  including  witness, 

having  been  ill-used  and  struck  on  the  day  of  election,  ib.  1875-1905 Witness  was  at 

the  hotel  as  late  as  half-past  nine  on  Sunday  evening;  he  then  went  to  liis  own  home, 
which  is  in  the  town,  ib.  2158-21G9 Excited  slate 'of  Ballinrobe  when  Colonel  Hig- 
gins and  witness  entered  it  on  Sunday  evening,  Bedchambers  3354 The  town  was  in 

a most  excited  state  up  to  Wednesday,  when,  inconsequence  of  Father  Conway’s  placard, 
it  was  quiet,  ib.  3360-3372. 

Ballinrobe  was  in  an  exceedingly  excited  state,  both  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  and 
escorts  were  necessary  fur  all  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  Sharkey  5240-5242.  5468- 

5472.  5507 On  the  Tuesday,  the  second  day  of  polling,  witness  seized  and  gave  over 

to  the  police  at  Ballinrobe  a man  whom  he  saw  aiming  a deadly  blow  at  another  man, 

ib.  5472 Witness  had  some  conversation  with  Colonel  Knox  and  Sir  Robert  Bloss, 

who  were  not  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  town,  ib.  5508-5518. 

3.  Necessity  of  Escorts  for  the  Voters: 

Escort  required  bv  all  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  in  going  from  the  hotel  at  Ballinrobe 

to  the  polling  place,  Ruttledge  196-203 Mr.  Moore’s  voters  were  quite  unmolested, 

ib.  254,  255.  383 Necessity  for  the  voters  to  be  escorted  when  going  to  the  poll,  or 

to  any  distance  from  the  hotel,  Prendergast  465-472.  494,495.  644-651 Statement 

as  to  its  having  been  necessary  to  guard  Monahan’s  Hotel  during  the  election,  and  to 
escort  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  to  and  from  the  polling  booths,  Bourke  781-789.  Q2g. 
1006-1009. 

On  Monday  the  6th  April  witness  brought  four  voters  under  escort  to  Ballinrobe,  and 

they  plumped  Tor  Colonel  Higgins,  Burke  1586.  1603-1609 Impossibility  of  getting 

the  voters  to  the  poll  at  Ballinrobe  without  strong  escorts,  Griffin  1865-1867.  1R72 

Whenever  Colonel  Higgins  went  about  during  the  election,  he  always  bad  an  escort, 
Bellchambers  3405-3407.  3413-3416. 

4.  Attack  on  the  Deputy  Sheriff  by  a Crowd  which  was  being  addressed  by- 

Mr.  Moore : 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Sharkey,  deputy  sheriff,  having  passed  by  and  been  pelted  with 
stones  whilst  Mr.  Moore  was  speaking  to  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  poll  on  Wednes- 
day; Mr.  Moore  spoke  very  strongly  against  him,  Hearne  1732-1737 Circumstance 

of  Mr.  Sharkey  having  held  up  the  poll-books  and  drawn  attention  to  it  after  he  had 
been  pelted  by  the  people,  ib.  1762-1764.  1781-1783. 

Statement  as  to  witness,  after  leaving  the  polling-booth  on  Wednesday,  having  passed 
with  an  escort  in  front  of  a window,  from  which  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing  a great  crowd 

or  mob,  Sharkey  5*33-5236.  5525-5530 Violent  demeanour  of  this  crowd  towards 

witness,  in  consequence  of  some  remark  of  Mr.  Moore,  ib.  5237-5239-  553 1 Witness 

thereupon  became  alarmed,  and,  holding  up  the  poll-books,  called  upon  Mr.  Moore  in 
the  name  of  Her  Majesty  to  protect  him,  ib.  5239.  5532.  5533 Mr.  Moore  subse- 
quently said  something  about  witness  tampering  with  the  poll-books,  ib.  5239 After 

he  had  done  so  there  came  a shower  of  stones,  one  of  which  passed  close  to  witness 

and  struck  a dragoon,  ib.  5239.  5534"5537 Witness  was  escorted  part  of  the  way 

from  Ballinrobe,  and  then  went  on  by  himself  to  Castlebar  without  being  molested  on  the 
way,  ib.  5239.  5541,  5542- 

II.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Sitting  Member  : 

1.  Different  Version  of  the  Proceedings  in  regard  to  the  Claremorris 
Voters: 

Witness  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  occurrences  on  the  Sunday  evening,  in  the  lane 
leading  to  Monahan’s  hotel  yard ; he  did  not  see  any  violence  used  towards  Colonel 
Higgins’s  voters,  Martyn  9860-9887. 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 O 3 
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BaLLINRO  BE — continued. 

II.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Sitting  Member — continued. 

1.  Different  Version  of  the  Proceedings,  See. — continued. 

On  witness,  and  the  dragoons  under  him,  approaching  Ballinrobe  with  the  Clare- 
morris  voters,  some  infantry  and  police  came  from  the  town  to  increase  the  escort  Gra- 

burn  10546.  10613-10619 It  was  not  a wise  course  to  enter  Ballinrobe  bv  the  lane 

leading  to  the  back  of  the  hotel,  on  account  of  the  wall  on  each  side,  ib.  10547-10540 

10620-10622.  10689-10692 There  was  a large  mob  in  the  main  street,  and  witness 

posted  some  of  the  men  at  the  end  of  the  lane,  so  ns  to  keep  the  crowd  out,  ib.  10550- 

10553.  10623-10631 Some  stones  were  thrown  from  the  wall,  or  from  behind  it  ib 

10554 By  witness’s  direction  one  of  the  constabulary  cleared  the  wall,  ib.  10-55' 

10556 Witness  and  five  dragoons  kept  back  the  crowd  from  entering  the  lane  °but 

six  or  seven  of  them  got  through  and  made  some  slight  interference,  i&!  10632-10640 

10679-10682.  10701-10705 Belief  that  all  the  voters  were  got  safely  into  Monahan’s' 

hotel;  there  was  no  material  difficulty  in  the  way,  ib.  10641-10644.  10693-10696. 10701- 
10705.  y ‘ • 

On  Sunday  witness  saw  Mr.  Isidore  Bnurke,  his  son,  and  a large  partv  of  voters,  come 
up  the  lane  leading  to  the  back  of  Monahan’s  hotel,  Welch  10709-10712.  10718,  10710 
——As  the  voters  came  up  the  lane  witness  staiioned  himself  within  G-ildea’s  hotel  yard9 

which  is  separated  by  the  lane  from  the  yard  of  Monahan’s  hotel,  ib.  10719-1072*/ ’■ 

Several  others  besides  witness  got  into  the  yard  before  the  voters  had  come  up  so  far  as 

the  lane,  ib.  10724,  10725.  10733.  10765-10768 Some  stones  were  thrown  at ‘a 

window  m Mrs.  Monahan’s  yard,  but  none  were  thrown  at  the  voters  or  Mr.  Bourke  so 

far  as  witness,  from  his  position,  could  see,  ib.  10725.  10728-10732.  10769-10777- 

Mr.  Bourke,  jun.,  tried  to  keep  a man  of  the  name  of  Jennings  from  goino-  down  the 
lane,  but  the  latter  seized  the  reins  of  Mr.  Bourke’s  horse  and  got  by,  £6."i0726,  10727. 

^r°m  w‘lnes5’s  position  he  could  not  see  everything  that  was  passing  in  the  lane 

Welch  10775-10781 There  were  some  cars  near  the  wall  of  Gildea’s yard,  and  by 

these  and  other  means  five  or  six  persons  got  on  the  wall,  as  well  as  Father  Conway 

ib.  10786-10792.  10943-10954 Feeling  of  curiosity  which  induced  witness  to  see  the* 

voteis  come  up  the  lane  on  Sunday ; he  did  not  know  which  party  they  were  till  he  saw 

them,  ib.  10911-10921.  10927-10934 The  gate  of  Monahan’s  yard  beiuo-  closer! 

when  the  voters  came,  delayed  them  for  a considerable  time  in  the  lane,  ib.  10002-iocm 

11003-11005. 

Circumstance  under  which  witness  was  close  to  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Monahan’s  yard 
when  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  in  the  lane  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Fleming 

11041-11049.  11134-11137 Particulars  as  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke  having  presented  a 

Pisto*  at.  •“*r*  Conway,  and  as  to  his  having  subsequently  given  up  his  pistols  to 
Mr.  Aiabin,  ib.  11066-11075 — —The  gate  to  Monahan’s  yard  was  not  closed  when  witness 
was  there;  but  it  took  some  time  to  get  the  voters  into  the  yard,  ib.  11076-11085. 

2.  Comparatively  quiet  State  of  the  Town  during  the  Election ; Absence  of 

Violence.  ■ 


Apparently  quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Sunday  evening,  the  5th  of  April,  when  witness 
happened  to  pass  through  it  on  his  way  home,  Knox  6977-6988.  7127-7142.  7275-7279 
-Considerable  noise  and  shouting  going  on  during  the  polling  on  Monday,  ib.  7003- 
/O05.  71 19-7126  Absence  generally  of  violence,  either  to  persons  or  property,  ib. 
7000.  7058.  7082.  7107,  7108— — On  Monday,  as  being  market-day,  there  was  an 

increased  crowd  in  Ballinrobe,  ib.  7015,7016 So  far  as  witness  was  aware,  there  was 

no  not  or  violence  during  the  night  of  Monday,  ib.  7050-7053 Nor  did  he  see  any 

violence  or  disturbance  during  Tuesday,  ib.  7054-7060.  7081-7098.  7176.  7207-7210 
nr  £artlculaily  qu'et  state  of  the  town  on  Wednesday;  printed  address  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Conway  adverted  to  hereon,  ib.  7099-7106.  7176-7179. 

Witness  was  in  Ballinrobe  from  Monday  morning  the  6th  of  April,  till  about  12  o’clock 
°in  J:1  aesdav,  Sir  Robert  Bloss  7297-7299.  7304-7306 On  the  morning  of  Mon- 
day .ballinrobe  was  very  full  of  people,  but  very  quiet,  ib.  7300-7303 There  was  a 

gcod  deal  of  excitement  during  the  day,  and  much  shouting  and  hooting,  but  witness 

did  not  see  any  violence  committed,  ib.  7314-7332 Ballinrobe  was  quieter  than  it 

usual^r  has  been  at  former  elections,  ib.  7317.  7458 Quiet  state  of  the  town  on  the 

second  polling  day ; witness  saw  no  violence  committed,  ib.  7333-7346.  7406.  7412- 
7465-  7458-7460.  * ' 

ti  ^IrS,ar"Ve?  ®al^nro^e  fr°m  the  neighbourhood  of  Claremorris  early  on  Monday, 
the  oth  of  April,  and  there  was  no  excitement  whatever  at  that  time.  Honourable 

J.  JJrown  7661-7670 There  was  much  shouting  and  cheering  outside  the  Claremorris 

booth,  but  no  violence  was  committed,  ib.  7675-7677.  7688-7601.  7710,  7711-  7720- 
7722.  7820.  7834-7839 — —On  thejuesday  there  was  less  excitement  than  on  Wednesday, 

and  no  act  of  violence  was  committed,  ib.  7723-7733.  7821-7838 Very  quiet  state  of 

Ballinrobe  before  and  after  the  adjournment  of  the  poll  on  Tuesday,  ib.  7749-7751 


c ...  , . : ---  vi  me  pun  ou  luesciay,  ro.  774b 

allinrobe  was  particularly  quiet  on  Wednesday,  and  there  was  scarcely  any 
lb-  7 758-7760 Colonel  Higgins  and  the  sub-sheriff  drove  out  of  tin 


y one  about, 
he  town  on 
Wednesday, 
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Ballinrobe — continued. 

II.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Sitting  Member — continued. 

2.  Comparatively  quiet  State  of  the  Town,  See. — continued. 

Wednesday,  without  even  a shout  at  them,  J.  Brown  7760-7763 Belief  that  Mr. 

Conway’s  placard,  dated  Tuesday  evening,  was  not  at  necessary  tu  procure  quiet  on  Wed- 
nesday, ib.  7848-7852.  7913-7918. 

Very  quiet  state  of  Ballinrobe  on  Wednesday  the  7th  of  April;  placard  issued  by  the 

Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  adverted  to  hereon,  Lord  J.  Browulei/  9524-9528.  9558-9565 

Monday  was  a market-day,  on  which  day  Ballinrobe  is  always  much  crowded,  Martyn. 

9892,  9893 There  was  much  hooting  and  shouting  on  Monday,  but  witness  saw  no 

acts  of  violence,  ib.  9S97-9900 Witness  saw  the  mob  hooting  at  Mr.  Bourke,and  heard 

the  latter  hoot  at  them  in  return,  ib.  9932-9936 Quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Tuesday 

when  the  poll  was  adjourned,  ib.  9937-9943 About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Couway 

addressed  the  people  on  Sunday  from  Gildea’s  hotel,  witness  addressed  them,  telling 
them  to  behave  peaceably  during  the  election  and  not  to  remain  in  the  town,  ib.  10317— 
10325. 

Witness  reached  Ballinrobe  early  on  W eduesday,  and  found  the  place  very  quiet» 
Wardlaw  10392-10396.  10400-10402.  10426.  10449-10459.  10505. 

During  Sunday  there  was  much  cheering  and  shouting  in  the  streets  of  Ballinrobej 
but  witness  saw  no  violence  committed,  Welch  10782-10785.  10793;  Fleming  1 1086- 

nog  l- On  Monday  the  6th  April,  the  town  was  very  full  on  account  of  the  market 

on  that  day,  and  there  was  a good  deal  of  excitement  and  noise,  but  no  violence,  Welch 

10793-10803 Witness  recollects  having  seen  many  contested  elections  at  Ballinrobe, 

but  the  last  one  was  the  quietest  of  them  all,  ib.  10804-10S09.  10852 On  Tuesday 

there  was  shouting  and  cheering,  but  no  violence,  ib.  10810-10816 On  Wednesday 

the  town  was  particularly  quiet,  ib.  10820 Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Uoutledge  left 

the  town  together  on  Wednesday,  and  no  violence  was  offered  to  them,  ib.  10820-10827 

There  was  a large  crowd  in  ihe  street  when  Mr.  Conway  spoke  from  the  hotel,  but 

these  had  mostly  dispersed  before  the  voters  arrived,  ib.  10922-10926.  10998-11002. 

On  Thursday  before  the  election  witness  went  to  Ballinrobe,  and  found  the  town 

perfectly  quiet,  Moore  13106-13109 Witness’s  address  to  the  people  of  Ballinrobe 

on  this  occasion  consisted  chiefly  of  exhortations  to  keep  the  peace,  ib.  13115,  13116. 


3.  How  far  Escorts  were  necessary: 

Necessity  of  escorts  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters ; this  is  always  the  case  in  Mayo  with 
the  voters  of  the  unpopular  candidate,  Knox  7046-7049.  7152-7160  ; Sir  It.  Bloss  7323- 

6329.  7347.  7502-7510.  7623 Witness  saw  some  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  in 

Ballinrobe,  on  the  second  day  of  polling,  without  any  escorts  attending  them,  Sir  JR. 

Bloss  7342-7346 80  far  as  witness  could  observe,  the  deputations  w-  re  doubtless 

required  only  for  the  protection  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  party,  ib.  7538~755- There  was 

no  difficulty  in  the  electors  polling  under  escort,  ib.  7589,  7590. 

The  escort  of  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  and  others  on  returning  home  was  probably  necessary, 

Ron.  J.  Brown  7766-7769 On  Monday  escorts  were  necessary  in  Ballinrobe  for 

Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  but  there  was  no  violence,  ib.  777°~7772-  779o>  77S6- 

7840-7844 On  Tuesday  witness  saw  Mr.  Pugh,  a Roman-catholic  clergyman,  Mr. 

Tighe,  and  other  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  walking  about  unescorted,  ib.  7772-7780. 
7798-780°.  7857-7863. 

On  Tuesday  witness  saw  Mr.  Valentine  Blake,  Mr.  Tighe,  and  other  supporters  of  Co- 
lonel Higgins,  in  the  streets  without  any  escort,  Martyn  9915-9931*  10167-10183. 

10343-10352 Witness  cannot  swear  that  he  saw  any  voter  go  to  the  pod  for  Colonel 

Higgins  unescorted,  ib.  10175-10183 -Doubt  as  to  a y nf  Colonel  Higgins's  voters 

having  come  in  to  Ballinrobe,  or  left  it  without  escorts,  10188—10203. 

Employment  of  some  troops  on  Wednesday  in  escorting  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins  to 

the  poll,  and  on  their  return  to  the  country,  Wardlaw  10401.10459-10467 -On  the 

Mondav  or  Tuesday  witness  escorted  some  voters  from  Cong  10  Ballinrobe.  Graburn 
10660-10662.  10672,  10673- — On  Wednesday  witness  escorted  some  voters  on  their 
way  home  in  safety,  ib.  10667,  10668.  10674-20678. 


4.  Different  Version  of  the  (so-called)  Attack  on  the  Deputy-sheriff: 
Circumstance  of  Mr.  Sharkey,  the  depuy  sheriff,  having,  when  passing  Gildea’s  hotel, 
alter  the  close  of  the  poll  on  Wednesday,  held  up  the  poll-books  and  slapped  them  with 
his  hand;  witness  did  not  hear  hint  say  anything  as  he  did  so,  Martyn  9944-99<»- 

1 0204-1 02 10 As  JMr.  Sharkey  passed,  Mr.  Moore  said  something  about  his  tampering 

with  the  poll-books,  ib.  9956-996'-  10209-10217 No  stones  were  thrown  ut  31r. 

Sharkey  on  this  occasion,  ib.  9963-9972.  10220-10227.  10357-10361. 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Arabin,  stipendiary  magistrate,  having  applied  ffir  an  escort  for 

Mr.  Sharkey,  deputy  sheriff,  Wardlaw  10397-10399.  10503,  10504 btaternent  as  to 

Mr.  Sharkey  having  passed  the  hotel  on  Wednesday  when  Mr.  Moore  was  speaking, 
witness  did  not  see  him  hold  up  the  poll-books,  nor  did  he  see  any  stones  thrown  at  him 
0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 O 4 ^ 
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B ALLIN  RO  BE — continued. 

II.  Evidence  on  the  Part  of  the  Sitting  Member — continued. 

4.  Different  Version  of  the  (so-called)  Attack,  &c. — continued. 

by  the  mob,  Wardluw  10403-10421.  10472-10489,10510,  10511 On  the  occasion  of 

Mr.  Sharkey  passing  through  the  mob  with  the  poll-books,  witness  did  not  see  any  stones 
thrown,  Graburn  10585-10587. 

Statement  as  to  Mr.  Sharkey  having  passed  the  hotel  where  Mr.  Moore  was  in  the 
window  on  Wednesday,  and  having  held  up  and  tapped  the  poll-books ; witness  did  not 

hear  him  say  anything,  Welch  10828-10844 No  stones  were  thrown  at  Mr.  Sharkey 

ib.  10845-10851.  3> 

On  Wednesday  witness  saw  Mr.  Sharkey  pass  Mr.  Moore’s  hotel  with  the  poll-books 

but  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  as  he  passed,  Fleming  11092-11106 -No  stones 

were  thrown  on  this  occasion,  ib.  1 1107-111 10. 

Whilst  witness  was  commenting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  at  Ballina 
had  been  conducted,  Mr.  Sharkey  came  from  the  booth,  escorted  by  dragoons,  and  with 

the  polling  books  in  his  hand,  Moore  13165-13167 He  held  up*  the  poll-books  and 

tapped  upon  them  several  times,  and  pointed  to  witness,  ib.  13167 He  never  uttered 

one  word  of  the  admonitory  address  given  in  his  evidence,  ib.  13167 Witness  remarked 

as  he  passed  that  he  was  capable  of  falsifying  the  books,  and  warned  him  on  the  subject 

ib.  13167 It  is  quite  untrue  that  a shower  of  stones  were  thrown  at  Mr.  Sharkey’ 

ib.  13167,  13168.  y> 

III.  Number  of  the  Constituency  and  Result  of  the  Polling: 

Number  of  the  constituency  of  Clanmorris  and  Kilmaine  baronies;  number  of  votes 
polled  from  each  barony  respectively  for  Higgins,  Moore,  and  Palmc-r,  and  number  un- 
polled, p.  447. 

See  also  Adjournment  of  Poll  (Ballinrobe).  Blake,  Valentine.  Bourke,  Walter. 
Conway,  Rev.  Peter.  Gildea’s ■ Hotel  ( Ballinrobe ).  Intimidation.  Kenny, 

Courtenay.  Letcin,  Mr.  Military.  Mo7iahan’s  Hotel  ( Ballinrobe ).  Poll- 

ing Booths,  2.  Violence. 


Ballyhaderreen  (Costello  Barony).  Prosecution  of  the  canvass  of  Colonel  Higgins  at  BalJy- 
haderreen,  on  the  1st  April,  when  there  were  a good  many  voters  assembled  ; undue 
interference  of  two  priests  on  this  occasion,  when  Colonel  Higgins  was  addressing  the 
people,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5664-5685.  6054,  6055.  6061-6070. 

Ballyhaunis  ( Costello  Barony).  On  the  31st  March,  Colonel  Higgins,  witness,  and  others 
of  his  friends,  were  at  Ballyhaunis;  prominent  part  taken  by  several  priests  in  addressing 
a large  crowd  and  creating  excitement  against  Colonel  Higgins,  so  that  he  could  not 

address  the  people.  Sir  R.  O’Donnell  5641-5663.  6025-6053.  6056-6060.  6282. 

There  was  a frightful  row  at  Ballyhaunis  on  the  31st  March,  in  consequence  of  the  active 
part  taken  by  the  priests,  ib.  5654-5660.  6049-6053 There  were  a good  many  sup- 

porters of  Colonel  Higgins  in  the  town  on  that  day,  ib.  5655.  6033-6040. 

On  the  Wednesday  before  the  election,  witness  was  at  Ballyhaunis,  and  impressed 
upon  the  people  the  importance  of  peaceful  conduct,  Moore  13105. 

Barrett,  Rev.  Mr.  Witness  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Barrett,  Roman-catholic  clergyman,  tell 
one  of  Colonel  Higgins  s voters,  at  the  booth  in  Ballinrobe,  to  take  care  what  he  did, 
Bourke  799-806. 


Bellchambers,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) -Groom  and  valet  to  Colonel  Higgins, 
3310,  3 3 1 9 — 9n  Sunday  evening,  the  5th  April,  was  going  with  Colonel  Higgins  in  a 

phaeton  to  Corrig  and  thence  to  Ballinrobe,  3320-3333 On  their  way  to  Ballinrobe 

they  met  a large  mob,  with  Father  Conway  in  the  centre  of  them,  on  horseback ; this 

was  past  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  3334-3345.  3386-3403 Father  Conway  came 

close  to  the  carnage,  and  said  aloud,  “This  is  Colonel  Higgins ; at  him,  boys;”  when  at 
once  stones  and  sticks  were  thrown  in  great  numbers,  but  the  carriage  was  driven  away 

j postillion  as  fast  as  possible,  3346-335°-  3399-34°  1 Witness  subsequently 

p 'e  UP  three  large  stones  in  the  carriage,  and  the  carriage  was  struck  and  indented  in 
several  places,  3351-3353. 

Excited  state  of  Ballinrobe  when  Colonel  Higgins  and  witness  entered  it  on  Sunday 
evening,  3354  Colonel  Higgins  stayed  during  the  election  at  Mr.  Tighe’s  house,  which 

was  constantly  guarded,  3355-3359.  3408-3411 The  town  was  in  a most  excited 

state,  up  to  Wednesday,  when,  in  consequence  of  Father  Conwav’s  placard,  it  was  quiet, 

33,  3372  —Distance  of  Cong  from  Ballinrobe,  3379.  3402,  3403.  3412 Whenever 

Colonel  Higgins  went  about  during  the  election  he  always  bad  an  escort,  3405-3407- 
34*3  341°. 


BelAW>.  Caf*aln'  Conduct  in  Parliament  of  Captain  Bellew,  the  late  Member  for  Galway, 
a verted  to  m connection  with  the  different  course  pursued  by  witness  respectively  towards 
him  and  towards  Colonel  Higgins,  Archbishop  M‘Hale  6914-6932. 


Belmullet 
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Belmullet.  On  the  evening  of  the  nomination  witness  went  from  Castlebar  to  Erris,  and 
thence  on  the  following  morning  to  Belmuilets  where  he  addressed  the  people  and  can- 
vassed the  town,  Moore  13129-13131. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  electors,  polled  respectively  for  Higgins,  Moore,  and 
Palmer,  at  the  polling  booth,  p.  447. 

See  also  Bribery. 

Blake , Valentine.  Mr.  Blake  voted  for  Mr.  Moore,  as  well  as  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Griffin 

2023.  2212—2217  ; Martyn  10167 -Witness  saw  Mr.  Blake  walking  about  in  Ballinrobe 

unescorted  during  the  election,  Martyn  9916-9922. 

Bloss,  Sir  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Lives  at  Alliavalie,  in  the  county  of 
Mayo ; owns  property  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballinrobe  and  Claremorris,  7288,  7289 

-Took  an  active  part  at  the  election  in  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer,  and  also  supported 

Mr.  Moore  in  return  for  the  support  given  by  him  to  Captain  Palmer,  7290,  7291 

The  town  of  Castlebar,  on  the  day  of  nomination,  was  very  quiet,  much  more  so  than 
was  the  case  at  former  elections,  7292.  7296. 

Witness  was  in  Ballinrobe  from  Monday  morning,  the  6th  April,  till  about  twelve 
o’clock  on  Wednesday,  7297-7299.  7304-7306 On  the  morning  of  Monday  Ballin- 
robe was  very  full  of  people,  but  very  quiet,  7300-7303 There  was  a good  deal  of 

excitement  during  the  day,  and  much  shouting  and  hooting,  but  witness  did  not  see  any 

violence  committed,  7314-7332 Necessity  of  escorts  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters; 

this  is  always  the  case  in  Mayo  with  the  voters  of  the  unpopular  candidate,  7323-7329. 
7347-  7502-7510.  7623. 

Quiet  state  of  Ballinrobe  on  the  second  polling  day  ; witness  saw  no  violence  com- 
mitted, 7333-7346.  7406.  7412-7455.  7458-7460 Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  col- 
lected at  Monahan’s  hotel  and  escorted  there  to  the  poll,  7347,  7348 It  has  not  been 

usual  in  Mayo  to  appoint  violent  partisans  as  deputy  sheriffs;  they  are  appointed  by  the 

sheriff  alter  the  nomination,  7349-7351.  7356.7360 Mr.  Sharkey  and  Mr.  Jennings 

were  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  Ballimobe,  7352-7355 Mr.  Jennings  acted  partially  and 

unfairly  in  the  polling  booth,  4357-7359. 

Practice  in  Mayo  in  giving  deputations  to  magistrates  to  act  with  the  military,  &c.,  to 

give  so  many  to  each  party,  7361-7363 Witness  applied  for  a deputation  and  was 

refused  one;  other  applications  were  also  refused,  7364-7372 Particulars  relative  to 

the  adjournment,  or  intended  adjournment,  by  Mr.  Sharkey  of  the  Kilmaine  booth  on 

the  afternoon  of  Monday,  7373-7401.  7447-7449.  7587,  7588.  7553“756o There 

was  nothing  improper  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests  in  the  Claremorris  booth,  7402-7405 

A great  number  of  voters  polled  at  Ballinrobe  on  the  Monday,  Colonel  Higgins 

being  in  a slight  minority  on  that  day,  7407-7411. 

Statement  as  to  the  troops  having,  by  orders  from  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  on  Tuesday, 
charged  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe  without  any  reason  for  their  doing  so,  or 

the  occurrence  of  any  violence  to  justify  it,  7414-7446 Irritated  state  of  Mr.  Kenny 

in  consequence  of  his  having  been  hooied  by  a mob  of  women  adverted  to  in  connexion 

with  the  charge  of  the  troops  under  his  orders,  7426-7440.  7465-7468.  7570-7586 

Mr.  Kenny  took  a violent  part  at  the  election  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins;  lie  voted, 
however,  for  Higgins  and  Palmer,  7438,  7439.  7461-7464. 

Witness  had  several  meetings  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  and  other  Roman-catholic 
priests,  having  previously  had  communication  with  Mr.  Moore,  relative  to  an  interchange 
of  support  between  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore,  but  does  not  recollect  any  particular 
interview  between  himself,  Lord  John  Browne,  and  Colonel  Knox  on  the  one  part,  and 
three  priests  on  the  other  part,  7469-7491.  7534.  7624-7646. 

Archdeacon  Browne  accompanied  witness  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  morning  of  Monday, 

7492,  7493 Mr.  Curley  was  very  active  on  the  nomination  day,  but  did  not  act  as 

fugleman  to  the  mob,  7494-7501.  7615-7622 The  mob  was  notin  possession  of  the 

streets,  7507,  7508 The  mob  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  was, 

to  some  extent,  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  7509-75x3-  7591 Mr.  Conway,  and 

several  other  priests,  were  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  on  the  Monday,  7515-7519 Mr. 

Conway  is,  doubtless,  a dangerous  man  at  the  head  of  a mob,  7520-7522. 

Captain  Palmer’s  friends  accepted  Mr.  Conway’s  support,  but  did  not  canvass  him  for 

it,  7523-7525.  7612-7614 The  priests  in  Mayo  assume  to  decide  the  elections,  but 

their  influence  was  less  at  the  late  election  than  on  any  former  occasion,  7526.  75 99- 

7601 Mr.  Moore  was  the  member  put  forward  by  the  wishes  of  the  priests,  and 

receiving  their  support,  7527,  7528 Mr.  Lambert  was  a candidate,  but  did  not  appear 

at 'the  nomination ; he  was  for  the  tenant-right,  but  was  not  supported  by  the  priests. 
7529-7533- 

Duty  of  a deputed  magistrate  to  see  that  the  peace  is  preserved,  7535-7537 So 

far  as  witness  could  observe,  the  deputations  were  doubtless  required  only  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Colonel  Higgins’s  party,  7538-7552 Wilh  regard  to  Mr.  Conway’s  placards 
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Bloss,  Sir  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

addressed  to  the  people  of  Ballinrobe,  witness  did  not  distribute  any  of  them,  7561- 

7564 It  was  understood  by  witness  and  other  magistrates  that  their  powers  were 

suspended,  as  not  having  been  deputed,  7565-7567. 

There  was  no  difficulty  in  the  electors  polling  under  escort,  7589,  7590 Witness 

did  not  observe  the  priests  excite  the  mob  in  any  way,  7591-7596 Mr.  Conway  did 

nothing  that  was  violent  or  intimidating,  so  far  as  witness  saw,  7597 Troublesome  con- 

duct ol  Mr.  Conway  in  the  polling  booth,  which  caused  Mr.  Sharkey  to  threaten  to  com- 
mit him,  76012-7611 Witness  did  not  see  Mr.  Conway  in  the  street  at  all,  7638-7641. 

BoJiala.  See  Halligan,  Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Manus,  Mr. 

Bourke,  Beau.  Reference  to  some  conciliatory  remarks  at  the  nomination  towards  Dr. 

M'Hale,  by  Dean  Bourke,  the  seconder  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Ruttledge  366-370 -Dean 

Bourke  seconded  Colonel  Higsins  and  made  a strong  speech  in  his  favour,  Bourke  822- 

827.  849-851.  987;  Sir  R.  O’Donnell  5727"5729-  6114-6118 Dean  Bourke  is  an 

old  fiiend  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  is  almost  the  only  Roman-catholic  clergyman  in  the 
county  who  supported  him,  ib.  572S,  5729. 

Dean  Bourke  carried  an  orange-coloured  pocket  handkerchief  at  the  nomination,  J. 

Jordan  8684-8686 At  Westport  the  mob  were  formed  by  Dean  Bourke  into 

opposition  to  Moore  and  Palmer,  Lord  J.  Browne  9566. 

Bourke,  Isidore.  Witness  saw  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  push 
a man  off  the  pavement  in  Ballinrobe,  Hon.  J.  Browne  7797.  7909. 

Bojirke,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  son  of  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke,  of  Conaghleagh, 

whose  tenants  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  659-661 Assisted  in  collecting  the  tenants 

on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  April,  and  on  Sunday  accompanied  them  from  Claremorris  to 

Ballinrobe,  together  with  an  escort,  662-665 Application  had  previously  been  made 

for  an  escort,  as  some  of  the  tenants  said  they  would  not  go  without  one,  666-674. 

On  Thursday,  about  a fortnight  before  the  election,  witness  was  at  Claremorris  chapel, 
and  heard  the  Reverend  Peter  Reynolds,  the  parish  priest,  strongly  advise  the  people  not 

to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  675-689 On  Sunday,  the  29th  of  March,  witness  heard 

Mr.  O’Donnell,  the  curate  at  Mace  chapel,  address  the  congregation  in  favour  of  the 
present  members,  690-695. 

Particulars  as  to  the  violence  of  the  people  in  Claremorris  towards  Colonel  Higgins’s 

voters  on  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  697-715 Witness  was  struck  with  a stone  in 

Claremorris,  699.  700 Indirect  route  taken  from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe,  in  order 

to  avoid  a mob,  717,  718.  852.  859-869 Before  entering  Ballinrobe  a further  escort 

was  procured  from  the  town,  719 Order  in  which  the  voters  and  escort  went  up  the 

lane  leading  to  Monahan’s  hotel,  721-723.  748-750. 

On  going  up  the  lane  a large  mob,  with  Father  Comvay  at  their  head,  came  running 
on  a.t  the  further  end,  but  were  slopped  by  the  dragoons  from  going  as  far  as  the 

gateway  to  the  yard  of  the  hotel,  724.  727-737 Width  of  the  lane,  725,  726 

Some  of  the  mob  got  mixed  with  the  voters  and  were  dragging  one  of  them  away  when 

witness  rescued  him,  737-742 Attempt  subsequently- made  to  drag  witness  off  his 

horse  into  the  yard  of  Gildea’s  hotel,  which  was  on  one  side  of  the  lane,  and  belonged  to 
the  opposite  party,  742-747. 

Statement,  as  to  Father  Conway  and  some  of  the  mob  having  appeared  on  the  wall 
separating  Gildea’s  yard  from  the  lane ; probable  height  of  this  wall  from  the  ground  in 

the  yard,  751-757.  771.  776-780.  899-905 Father  Conway  knelt  on  the  wall,  took 

his  hat  off,  and  began  to  speak  in  Irish,  756-761.  999-1002 Stones  were  thrown  at 

the  voters  by  the  people  on  the  wall,  757.  759.  762,  763.  906,  907 Statement  that 

Father  Conway,  when  on  the  wall,  stooped  down  and  put  his  hand  on  a stone,  but  did 
not  throw  it,  763-766.  881-899. 

Particulars  as  to  witness,  when  the  stones  were  being  thrown,  having  presented  a pistol 
at  Father  Conway,  and  threatened  to  shoot  the  first  man  who  again  threw  a stone, 

767-769.  940-947 Effect  of  this  threat  in  causing  Father  Conway  and  the  mob  to 

keep  behind  the  wall,  whilst  the  voters  were  being  got  into  the  yard,  769,  77°-  7®°  " 

Notwithstanding  the  intimidation,  all  witness’s  party  of  voters  plumped  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  772,  773.  926,  927. Father  Conway  complained  of  witness  having  aimed  a 

pistol  at  him,  and  witness  subsequently  gave  up  his  pistols  to  Mr.  Arabin,  stipendiary 
magistrate,  774,  775. 

Statement  as  to  its  having  been  necessary  to  guard  Monahan’s  hotel  during  the  elec- 
tion, and  to  escort  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  to  and  from  the  polling-booths,  781-789)  9‘29» 

1006-1009 Circumstance  of  some  of  the  voters’  horses,  in  the  yard  of  the  hotel, 

having  been  unfed  till  Tuesday  morning,  the  voters  having  been  afraid  to  leave  the  hotel, 

784-786.  933-939 The  mob  were  extremely  violent  and  excited  against  Mr.  Moore  s 

opponents,  787-791 Activity  of  Father  Conway  and  other  priests  at  the  polling- 

booths,  792-814.  . . . 

' Witness 
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Bourke,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Witness  did  not  take  an  active  part  in,  canvassing  for  Colonel  Higgins,  815,  Si 6 

Explanation  as  to  some  of  the  names  on  a provisional  committee,  appointed  some  time 
before  the  election,  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  behalf ; mention  of  some  of  these  as  having 

acted  as  deputy  sheriffs  at  the  election,  817-343.  955-986 Reference  to  Dean  Bourke 

as  having  seconded  Colonel  Higgins,  and  made  a strong  speech  in  his  favour,  822-827. 

849-851.987 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  witness’s  uncle,  having  entered 

the  polling  booth  with  some  voters  and  an  escort,  after  having  been  pelted  by  the  mob, 
842-844.  989-995- 

Belief  that  on  Sunday  morning  witness’s  party  of  voiers  did  not  shout  for  Colonel 
Higgins  before  entering  Claremorris,  or  in  passing  through  it,  853-858.  870-880.  996- 

998 Statement  as  to  Father  Conway  having  at  one  period  told  the  Ballinrobe  mob, 

in  English,  not  to  hurt  the  soldiers  or  police,  908-925.  1003,  1004 Witness  has 

heard  that  some  voters  were  prevented  by  intimidation  from  supporting  Colonel  Higgins, 

929 Inside  the  Claremorris  booth,  at  Ballinrobe,  the  proceedings  went  on  quietly 

enough,  932.  1005 Doubt  as  to  the  names  of  the  officers  in  command  of  the  infantry 

or  dragoons,  948-954. 

[Second  Examination.] — In  correction  of  former  evidence,  witness  explains  that  when 
the  voters  were  leaving  Claremorris  on  Sunday,  about  ten  of  them  shouted  “Hurrah  for 

Higgins;”  this  was  before  the  stones  were  thrown,  1684,  1685 The  people  were 

coming  out  of  mass  at  this  time,  but  the  voters  were  a considerable  distance  from  the 
chapel,  1685-1693. 

Bourke , Walter.  Circumstance  of  Mr.  Walter  Bourke,  witness’s  uncle,  having  been  pelted 
by  the  mob  before  he  entered  the  polling-booth  at  Ballinrobe  with  some  voters  and  an 
escort,  Bourke  842-844.  8S9-895. 

Brabazon,  Captain.  Captain  Brabazon,  one  of  the  provisional  committee  of  ColoneL 

Higgins,  was  deputy  sheriff  at  Swinford,  Ruttledge  21S-220.  237;  Bourke  960,  961 

Reference  to  a strong  speech  by  Captain  Brabazon  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  in 
disparagement  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  Bourke  962-969;  Sir  R.  O.  Donnell  6118,  6119  ; 
E.  H.  Jordan  8893-8S95 Captain  Brabazon,  a cousin  of  Colonel  Higgins,  was  a mem- 

ber of  his  committee,  M‘  Manns  3569,  3570. 

Partiality  shown  by  Captain  Brabazon  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  in  the  Swinford 

polling-booths,  J.  Jordan  8094-8104.  8126,  8127 -Statement  as  to  witness  having 

been  put  out  of  the  polling-booth  by  Captain  Brabazon’s  order,  E.  H.  Jordan  9365-9369 

Different  behaviour  of  Captain  Brabazon  and  his  friends  in  the  booth  tow  ards  those 

who  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  those  who  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  ib.  9370- 
9375 The  town  of  Swinford  belongs  to  Captain  Brabazon,  ib.  9376,  9377 Refer- 

ence to  a speech  by  Captain  Brabazon  at  Swinford  before  he  was  sworn  in  as  deputy 
sheriff,  12,625-12,636. 

See  Undue  Influence,  5. 

Brenan,  Phelim.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — Elector  of  Mayo;  lives  at  Currownedin, 

in  the  barony  of  Costello,  4018-4021 On  the  Wednesday  before  the  election.  Father 

Richard  Prendergast  came  to  witness’s  house,  and  asked  him  to  vote  for  Moore  and 
Palmer,  4022-4038 Witness  told  Father  Prendergast  that  he  would  vote  as  his  land- 
lord, Mr.  Robert  Routledge,  wished,  4034,4035 On  the  Thursday  night  some  people 

unknown  to  witness,  came  to  his  house,  and  said  he  should  vote  as  his  clergyman 
direcied  ; they  went  away  without  molesting  him,  4039-4054.  4162-4165. 

Interview  between  Father  Prendergast  and  witness  and  other  voters  relative  to  their 
voters,  in  the  sacristy,  after  mass  on  Sunday  before  the  election ; they  were  told  by 

Father  Prendergast  to  go  and  have  something  to  drink,  4055-40S1 Three  voters, 

Mulcree,  Drury,  and  Hunter,  were  also  in  the  sacristy,  4061-4064 Particulars  as  to 

Father  Prendergast  and  Father  James  M£Gee  having  come  to  witness’s  house  during  the 
night  of  Sunday,  and  taking  him  in  a car  to  Father  Prendergast’s  house,  where  he  was 

treated  very  kindly,  and  remained  till  the  next  morning,  4082-4116.  4166-4168 The 

priests,  asked  witness  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  he  said  he  would  rather  vote  for 
Higgins,  provided  his  landlord  allowed  him,  4093.  4117-4121. 

On  Monday  morning  witness  was  taken  by  Fathers  Prendergast  and  M'Gee  into  Swin- 
ford., where  they  saw  several  other  priests,  4122-4130 Witness  was  unwilling  to  vote 

except  for  Higgins,  and  said  so,  4130-4133 When  in  the  polling-booth,  some  priest 

came  behind  witness  and  told  him,  in  Irish,  that  if  he  did  not  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer, 
his  soul  would  go  to  hell ; witness  does  not  know  who  it  was  that  said  this,  4134-4138. 

4150-4153.  4177—4195 In  consequence  of  this  interference  witness  voted  for  Moore 

and  Palmer,  4139-4141.  4209-4216." 

Further  reference  to  the  voters  Mulcree,  Drury,  and  Hunter ; they  were  at  Father 
Prendergast’s  house  during  Sunday  night,  4142-4149 No  one  except  Father  Pren- 
dergast canvassed  witness, 4154-4157- Mulcree  is  bailiff  to  Mr.  Robert  Routledge; 

he  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  had  not  said  anything  to  witness  about  the  way  he 

should  vote,  4158-4161.  4196-4208 -At  the  election  before  the  last,  witness  voted 

for  Moore  and  Higgins,  4169-4176. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  3 p 2 Bribery. 
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Bribery.  Witness  has  frequently  spoken  before  the  election  to  one  Macartney,  a publican 
in  Castlebar,  but  never  told  him  that  he  (witness)  had  got  money  fur  votino-  for  Colonel 
Higgins,  Gannon  5048-5059. 

Instance  of  the  usefulness  of  the  influence  of  the  priests  in  counteracting  bribery  Sec 
Archbishop  Mi  Hale  6goo-6go6.  3 ’ 

Inaccuracy  of  a statement  by  Mr.  James,  in  his  opening  speech,  in  regard  to  witness 
having  held  out  a certain  inducement  to  a voter  at  Belmullet,  of  ihe  name  of'Rilev  to 

support  Captain  Palmer,  Moore  13131 Witness  Iras  never  yet  been  asked  by'any 

elector  of  Mayo  for  a consideration  for  his  vote,  ib.  13132.  J 

Brown,  The  Hon.  Jeffrey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at  Castle  Mayarrie 

Mayo;  owns  property  near  Clavemorris,  7647-7649 Supported  Captain  Palmer  at 

the  late  election,  and  also  Mr.  Moure,  as  for  certain  reasons  preferable  to  Colonel  Ilio-- 

gins,  7650-7652 Very  much  quieter  character  of  the  late  election  than  of  former 

elections  for  Mayo,  7655-7660.  7801.  7664 Witness  arrived  in  Ballinrobe  from  ihe 

neighbourhood  of  Claremorris  early  on  Monday,  the  6lh  of  April,  and  there  was  110 

excitement  whatever  at  that  time,  7661-7670 The  Claremorris  booth  was  perfectly 

quiet  throughout  the  day,  7671-7674 There  was  much  shouting  and  cheering  outside 

the  booth,  but  no  violence  was  committed,  7675-7677.  7688~76gi.  7710,7711.  7720- 
7722.  7820.  7834-7839- 

Statement  as  to  the  troops  having,  altogether  unnecessarily,  cleared  the  streets  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  on  Monday  ; Mr.  Sheill,  the  magistrate  in  charge,  told  witness  he 
did  so  by  order  of  the  sheriff,  but  that  lie  saw  no  necessity  for  it,  767g~76gi.  7702-7715 

Circumstance  under  which  witness  became  aware  that  Mr.  Sharkey  had  closed,  for 

a short  time  on  Monday,  the  booth  in  which  he  presided,  76g  1-7701.  77 16—77 1 g On 

the  Tuesday  there  was  less  excitement  than  on  Wednesday,  and  no  act  of  violence  was 
committed,  7723-7733.  7821-7838. 

Comment  on  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  having  ordered  ihe  troops  to 
clear  the  streets  on  Tuesday  ; there  was  nothing  to  require  such  proceeding,  which  was 

probably  done  for  purposes  of  petition,  7736-7744 There  was  some  talk  on  Tuesday 

of  arresting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  but  at  witness’s  suggestion  he  was  induced  to  keep 
away  from  the  town  ; belief  that  his  contemplnied  arrest  was  with  a view  to  a petition, 
7744-7748-  7872-7874 Very  quiet  state  of  Ballinrobe  before  and  after  the  adjourn- 

ment of  the  poll  on  Tuesday,  774g~7757. 

Ballinrobe  was  particularly  quiet  on  Wednesday,  and  there  was  scarcely  any  one 

about,  7758-7760 Colonel  Higgins  and  the  sub-sheriff  drove  out  of  the  town  on 

Wednesday,  without  even  a shout  at  them,  7760—7763 The  escort  of  Mr.  Isidore 

Bourke  and  others,  on  returning  home,  was  probably  necessary,  7766-7769 On 

Monday  escorts  were  necessary  in  Ballinrobe  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  but 

there  was  no  violence,  7770-7772.  77g5,  7796.  7840-7844 On  Tuesday  witness  saw 

Mr.  Pugh,  a Roman-catholic  clergyman,  Mr.  Tighe,  and  other  supporters  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  walking  about  unescorted,  7772-7780.  77g8-78oo.  7857-7863 Witness,  who 

anticipated  a petition,  remarked  to  Mr.  Pugh  that  he  was  glad  to  see  him  walking  about 
without  fear  of  being  molested,  7772.  7864-7867. 

Way  in  which  the  deputy  sheriff,  Mr.  Jennings,  as  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins, 

acted  partially  and  unfairly,  7781-7793 A great  many  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  were  on 

Colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  77g3,  77g4 -Witness  saw  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  push  a 

manofFthf  pavement,  7797-  79°9 The  voters  generally7  followed  their  landlords  at 

the  late  election,  and  in  some  ius lances,  instead  of  supporting  also  the  priests’  can- 
didate, plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  7802-7811. 

Examination  as  to  the  active  pan  taken  by  the  priests;  they  always  have  taken  a 

prominent  part  at  the  elections  for  Mayo,  7812-7847.  788o~7goi The  priests  seemed 

to  have  lost  their  influence  at  toe  late  election,  7818.  7847.  7gio,  791  1 Witness  saw 

Mr.  Conway  on  the  Monday  followed  by  some  Ballinrobe  scoundrels,  7834~783g 

Less  quiet  but  for  the  military,  784 1 -7843. 

Belief  that  Mr.  Conway’s  placard,  dat-d  Tuesday  evening,  was  not  at  all  necessary 

to  procure  quiet  on  Wednesday,  7848-7852.  7913-7918 -Witness  did  not  see  or 

hear  ol  any  act  of  violence  throughout  the  whole  election,  except  in  the  case  of  Peter 
Cummins,  whose  head  was  badly  hurt  on  Sunday,  7853-7856.  7867-7871.  7902-7908 
j or  as  alvv,,?s  t-Hoiaght  that  a petition  was  probable  ; strong  swearing  does  a great 
deal,  7864-7866— — At  a former  election  witness  has  been  hooted  by  a mob  at  Bal- 
linrobe, but  was  never  assaulted  by  Mr.  Conway,  7875-7879. 

Browne,  Lord  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Resides  at  We,tport^946g Took  an 

active  part  at  the  late  election  in  benalf  of  Capiain  Palmer,  9470,  9471.  9518.  9532 
As  magistiate,  applied  to  the  high  sheriff  fora  deputation  to  act  at  the  election  ; refusal 

of  the  same,  9472-9476 Belief  that  ir  is  usual  at  contested  elections  in  Ireiand  to 

depute  iiiagistrates  horn  boili  sides,  9477 At  the  late  election  deputations  were 

given  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  alone,  9478,  9479. 
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Browne,  Lord  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Very  quiet  state  of  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  the  nomination,  9480,  9481 Former 

elections  for  Mayo,  such  as  that  in  1852,  were  much  less  free  from  disorder  and  violence 

than  the  late  election  was,  9481-9485.  9529-9531 Very  active  and  prominent  part 

taken  at  the  nomination  bv  Mr.  Sharkey  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins,  9486-9490. 

Violent  conduct  of  a small  mob  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  at  Westport,  some 

days  before  the  election,  9491-9496 Circumstance  of  witness  having  written  to  the 

Government  for  a military  force  at  Westport,  9497,  949S Violent  conduct  of  a mob 

in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins  during  the  polling  at  Westport,  9499-9502 Full  polling 

of  voters  at  Westport,  mainly  in  favour  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  9504~950®-  9oC®~95®8. 

Exceedingly  quiet  state  of  Castlebar  on  the  second  polling-day,  9507-9509 Some 

voters  at  Castlebar  were  escorted  by  the  high  sheriff  and  some  dragoons,  9510-9515 
The  unpopular  candidate  always  requires  an  escort  for  his  voters,  9516,  9517 Inter- 

ference of  the  sheriff  on  the  occasion  of  witness  speaking  to  some  voters  under  escort,  who 

had  promised  to  support  Moore  and  Palmer,  9519-9523 Very  quiet  state  of  Ballin- 

robe  on  Wednesday  the  7th  April  : placard  issued  bv  the  Reverend  Mr.  Conway  adverted 

to  hereon,  9524-9528.  9558-9565 Captain  Palmer’s  committee  were  never  nominally 

appointed,  9532. 

Particulars  as  to  a meeting  between  three  priests  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore,  and 
witness  and  some  other  gentleman  on  the  part  of  Captain  Palmer,  with  a view  to  an 
interchange  of  support ; no  specific  agreement  was  come  to,  9533-9557-  9o83-959°  “ 

At  Westport  the  mob  were  formed  by  Dean  Burke  into  opposition  to  Moore  and 

Palmer,  9566 Intention  of  witness  to  support  Mr.  Moore  if  unseated,  and  10  come 

forward  himself  if  Mr.  Moore  be  not  again  a candidate,  95®9”9575 Witness  differs 

entirely  from  the  politics  of  the  priests,  957® It  Colonel  Higgins  had  a larger  support 

from  1 he  country  gentry,  he  would  be  elected  in  spite  of  the  priests,  QoJT-Qo'S} 
regards  placards  at  the  election,  there  were  great  numbers  to  be  seen  in  all  directions, 
9582. 

Brown,  Archdeacon.  Archdeacon  Brown,  as  a supporter  of  Mr.  Moore,  accompanied 
witness  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  Sir  R.  Bloss  749->  7493- 

Brown,  Rev.  James.  Reference  to  a conversation  at  Castlebar  between  witness  and  the 
Rev.  James  Brown,  parish  piiest  of  Carmacan ; reason  why  witness  discountenanced 
Mr.  Brown  on  this  occasion.  Archbishop  M'Bale,  6554-6580.  6795-6799. 

Burhe  (or  Bourke),  Dean.  See  Bourke,  Dean. 


Burke,  Dr.  See  Polling-booths,  £fc.,  3. 

Burke,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Barrister;  resides  at  Ower,  in  Galway,  with 

his  father,  1^96-1398 On  Sunday,  the  5th  April,  started  in  an  open  car  with  Ins  father 

and  a servant  for  Ballinrobe,  his  father  intending  to  vote,  on  Monday,  for  Colonel 

Hic^ins,  1300-1400 Witness’s  father  is  76  years  of  age ; he  is  healthy  for  his  age,  but 

of  a very  nervous  temperament,  1400.  1427 -Witness  is  not  an  elector  of  Mayo,  1402. 

On  witness  and  his  father  approaching  Ballinrobe  about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon 
thev  met  a mob  of  about  three  hundred  persons  in  an  exceedingly  excited  state,  and  the 
Rev.  Peter  Con  wav,  on-  horseback,  in  the  middle  of  them,  1407-1426  The  mob 

compelled  the  car  "to  stop,  1428,  1429 Father  Conway  said,  * You  are  Colonel 

Higgins’s  supporters,  so  I wash  my  hands  of  you,  and  then  rode  ofi  about  100  yards  : 
this  was  meant  for  the  mob  to  hear,  1430— 1437* 

Considerable  violence  inflicted  bv  the  moh  on  witness  and  bis  father  after  Mr.  Conway 

had  ridden  off  a short  distance,  1438-14^8 -Witness  appealed  to  Mr  Com. ay  to 

interfere  in  bis  father’s  behalf,  and  after  some  delay  he  did  so,  1453-1458-  ‘4°9— - 
Witness's  father  was  especially  ill-used  by  the  mob,  and  was  severely  beaten,  1463-1468 

Evident  control  possessed  by  Mr.  Conway  over  the  molt,  1469-1475- 

Witness  then  wished  that  bis  father  and  himself  might  be  allowed  to  return  home,  bat 

Mr.  Conway  seemed  anxious  that  theyshoald  accompany  him,  1476-1483 

were  load  in  their  demand  that  witness's  father  should  not  vote  fur  H.ggtns,  1483-148/ 

Mr.  Conwav  remarked  that  it  would  hare  been  foliy for  them  to  have  gone  without 

an  escort,  as  three  or  four  of  Mr.  Bourke’s  people  had  a short  while  previously  been 

killed  1488-1491 Mr.  Conway  then  produced  a list  of  voters  from  his  pocket,  and 

witness’s  father  said  that  if  allowed  to  go  home  he  would  not  vote  for  Htggt us,  1492- 

1497 Mr.  Conway  made  him  repeat  his  promise, and  then  directed  the  mob  to  let  him 

return  home,  1498-1505-  . 

Second  Examination.]— Witness’s  father  did  not  vote  at  all,  1506.  1514-— The  mob 
wished  to  swear  him  in  regard  ,0  his  not  voting,  but  Mr.  Conway  stud  that  Ins  promise 

was  sufficient  1507,  1508: Mr.  Conway  said  to  witness,  it  is  a shame  for  a Catholic 

gentleman  to  be  acting  contrary  to  his  bishop  and  priests, ' Ifl»l->5'7  The  mob  and 
Mr.  Conway  accompanied  witness  and  his  father  part  of  the  way  home,  10I8  i0n°- 
Circumstance  of  the  mob  having  scattered  about  the  road  some  hay  and  straw  belong- 
ing mSud  H.rgins,  in  carts  which  were  passing  by  at  tins  ttme;  Mr.  Conway  told 
O.53 — Sess.  2.  3 p 3 
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Burke,  Joseph.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

them,  ironically,  not  to  scatter  the  hay  and  straw,  1521-1530.  1591-1602 After 

leaving  the  mob,  witness  and  his  father  met  a military  escort,  and  Mr.  Sheill,  the  magis- 
trate in  charge,  offered  to  bring  them  into  Ballinrobe  at  once,  and  said  that  witness  might 
prefer  an  information  against  Mr.  Conway,  1531-1540.  1587-1590.  1669-1674 Wit- 

ness declined  to  return  on  account  of  his  father’s  state  after  the  treatment  of  the  mob 
1541.  1590. 

Witness,  who  is  a Roman-catholic,  has  been  a magistrate  of  Galway  since  February 

last,  1540-1546 Further  statement  in  regard  to  the  meeting  with  the  mob  near 

Ballinrobe,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  on  that  occasion,  1547  et  seq. Witness’s 

father  promised  not  to  vote  before  Mr.  Conway  addressed  him  on  that  point,  1566-1160 

On  leaving  the  car  Mr.  Conway  reminded  witness’s  father  of  his  promise,  1580- 

158  5- 

On  Monday  the  5th  April  witness  brought  four  voters  under  escort  to  Ballinrobe  and 

they  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  1586.  1603-1609 Witness  could  not  ’leave 

Ballinrobe  on  Monday  through  fear  of  the  mob,  1610-1612 Particulars  as  to  witness 

having  on  Tuesday  made  an  affidavit  relative  to  the  violent  proceeding  on  the  Sunday 
on  the  ground  partly  of  which  affidavit  tl)e  poll  was  adjourned,  1613-1641. 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Conway  having  gone  out  to  the  house  of  witness’s  father  after  the 

adjournment  on  Tuesday,  1642-1648.  1678 Reference  to  a letter  received  by  witness 

on  Wednesday  morning  (the  8th  April)  from  his  sister,  relative  to  Mr.  Conway,  1649- 

Quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Wednesday  after  an  address  from 

Mr.  Conway  to  the  people  had  been  placarded  about,  1661-1663 Twofold  object  of 

witness  in  going  to  Ballinrobe  on  Monday,  1674,  1675 Witness’s  father  might  have 

voted  without  interruption  on  Wednesday,  but  he  did  not  know  it  was  so  quiet;  witness 
does  not  consider  that  he  was  bound  not  to  vote  by  a promise  forcibly  extorted  from  him 
1678-1683.  ’ 

Burrishoolc  Barony  Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin, 
showing  the  number  ol  electors  registered  in  this  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each 
candidate,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register. 


C. 

Cam,  1 la,  llr.  Witness  was  urged  before  the  election,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill,  to  vote  for 
-lessre.  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  told  him  he  would  vote  on  the  same  side  as  his  landlord, 

Lord  Erne,  Gan,,  on  4855-4870- Father  Cahill  said  he  would  make  an  example  of  witness 

if  he  did  not  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  ib.  4905,  4908 On  the  day  alter  the  polling 

wdness,  who  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  was  severely  spoken  to  in  the  street  by 

t Tr-^i  'n  'Ia-L  muc  1 l,00ted,  ih.  4942-4953 Witness  sent  an  Easter  offering 

« a?J  ’ kut  was  returned,  ib.  4958-4965 Examination  as  to  former  cem- 

• . d,'  -,S  wef n Fathers  Hostie  and  Cahill  and  witness,  relative  to  disputes  in 

hat  1S’  himself  and  his  wire,  or  his  wife's  father,  ib.  4969-5015. 

ImAfk'V!  Hood  terms  between  witness  and  the  priests  during  the  life 

time  of  his  first  wife,  ib.  5061-5064.  5098-5101. 

R?0  E^ara,th°lic’  was  at  chaPel  at  Castlebar  on  Sunday  the  5th  April, 
m,u  1 , ,r‘  alluded  to  a pastoral  he  had  received  from  Archbishop 

S ^ C,alIed  ?P0n,Lhe  Pe°ple  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  inasmuch  as  Colonel 

fn:fn  r been  *0U?C!  wwHwg,  Sharkey  5108-5123 Mr.  Cahill  also  mentioned 

S njr  s.  name  !n  In!;h>  as  going  round  the  back  lanes  of  Castlebar,  canvassing  for 
ib  5i24-5J^8,nS’ S£UC*  be  vvas  s,irPrised  that  the  people  let  him  into  their  houses. 

See  also  Undue  Influence,  3. 

(Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)-— Is  clerk  to  Mr.  Martin,  the  agent 
from  the  nnlUKrvnV11  "T  ^as  PTePared  and  delivered  in  a tabular  statement 

register  of  m S?  °^tbe  mi.mber  of  voters  polled  in  each  barony,  and  also  from  the 
1^)14*-13023  mbei  remair!1DS  unpolled;  is  satisfied  that  it  is  a correct  statement, 

C th^^^co<m)tv^V^^'^'ril^lr0f^ *4lb  oIarcb  tid  tlie  eIection»  witness  was  busy  in  canvassing 
Colonei  nL^  ° H ,gg,DSj  Sir  R‘  O'Donnell  5567-5569.  5577_Inabiiity  of 

people  against  them!  <”*678*^“*  “ BaWnD’  °°  *”***  °r  d“  esca“nM‘  °f  ** 

Ca^tUtrwherftrre^'T1  Hi«?n3'  witneM  others,  canvassed  the  town  of 
were  obtained  hutnniufi6  etw.een  f°rty  and  fifty  electors;  over  twenty-five  promises 
nell  or  ^ereotofl'y  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Sir  B O'  Don- 

l,28!0  and5  i"2cJ93«i(5So8  v,  T!en  tal  Pr0inises  for  Colonel  Higgins  were  between 

vrs’  ^ 

e voters  at  Castlebar,  who  promised  to  support  Colonel 

Higgins, 
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Canvass  of  Electors—  continued. 

Higgins,  but  did  not  do  so  ; circumstance  of  there  having  been  tenants  of  Lord  Lucan, 
who  was  a friend  of  Captain  Palmer’s,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5948-5960. 

Examination  as  to  the  persons  present  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Moore’s  first  canvas  in 
j'  's’  Monday  the  30th  March  ; names  of  several  priests  adverted  to  hereon, 

M Great  11430-1 1521 . 1168-2,  11683 Reference  to  sundry  extracts  from  the  speech 

made  by  Mr.  Moore  on  the  occasion  of  his  first  canvass  in  Castlebar,  from  the  window 
°\nw,l*ness,s  h°use;  doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  reports  of  the  speech  in  the 
“Telegraph,”  il>.  11522-11596.  11673-11683. 

Witness  felt  so  confident  of  success  at  the  late  election,  that  he  did  not  issue  any 
address  to  the  constituency,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Mayo  till  four  days  before  the  nomi- 
nation, Moore  13072.  13076-13079 Total  inaccuracy  of  certain  statements  attributed 

to  witness  when  canvassing  at  Castlebar,  ib.  13072-13075 Evidence  relative  to  the 

character  of  canvass  in  the  several  places  visited  by  him  after  his  arrival  in  the 

country,  ib.  13078  et  seq. Remarks  relative  to  the  entry  of  witness  into  Castlebar  on 

Monday,  the  3°fh  March,  and  to  his  address  to  the  people  from  the  house  of  Dr. 

M'Greal,  ib.  13078-13083 Nominal  character  of  witness’s  canvass  at  Ballinrobe, 

ib.  13114* Witness  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Conway  in  this  canvass,  ib. 

See  also  Dal  Lina.  Bally  ha  derreen  ( Costello  Barony).  Ballyhannis  ( Costello 

Barony).  Conway , Rev.  Peter,  7.  Roman  Catholic  Clergy.  Tyrauiley 

Barony. 

Carna  Barony.  Statement  preferred  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin, 
showing  the  number  of  electors  registered  in  this  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each 
candidate,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register, p.  447. 

Castlebar.  There  was  considerable  excitement  in  Castlebar  after  the  period  of  witness 
having  seen  the  placard,  headed  “ Men  of  Mayo,”  and  a good  many  military  had 

been  brought  in,  Ruttledge  58-65 The  presence  of  the  sheriff  and  a large  military 

force  kept  the  people  in  order  at  the  election,  ib.  292.  295 Excitement  of  the 

people  in  Castlebar  on  the  arrival  of  the  Westport  voters,  Montgomery  4777-4783 

Necessity  of  an  escort  for  the  protection  of  the  voters  from  violence,  ib.  4782-4784. 
4813,  4814. 

Escorts  necessary  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  friends  in  going  about  Castlebar  on 

the  ad  April,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5722-5725 Several  injuries  were  inflicted  and  heads 

broken  in  Castlebar  on  the  day  before  the  nomination,  ib.  5722 Excited  state  of  the 

mob  further  adverted  to,  ib.  6085-6097 There  were  police  and  military  in  the  town 

at  the  time,  ib.  6099,  6100. 

The  town  of  Castlebar,  on  the  day  of  nomination,  was  very  quiet,  much  more  so  than 
was  the  case  at  former  elections.  Sir  Robert  Bloss  7292-7296 ; Lord  J.  Browne  94S0- 

9485 The  mob  was  not  in  possession  of  the  streets,  Sir  Robert  Bloss  7507,  7508 

The  mob  was  entirely  on  the  side  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  was,  to  some  extent,  under 

the  control  of  the  priests,  ib.  7509-7513.  7591 On  the  day  of  nomination,  and  on  the 

first  day  of  the  election,  Castlebar  was  particularly  quiet,  Creagh  9385-93S7.  9439, 

9440;  Wilbraham  9612-9619.  9700-9702 Exceedingly  quiet  state  of  Castlebar  on 

the  second  polling  day,  Lord  J.  Browne  9507-9509 Much  more  disorderly  state  of 

Castlebar  at  the  nomination  in  1852,  ib.  9481-9485. 

During  the  nomination  and  polling  Castlebar  was  perfectly  quiet,  that  is,  there  was 
some  excitement,  but  no  real  disturbance,  Wardlaw  10383-10387.  10422-10431.  10505 

On  witness  and  Mr.  Curley  arriving  at  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  nomination  they 

found  a great  crowd,  who  were  shouting  very  violently,  and  groaned  at  them  as  they 

passed,  M‘ Great  11312-11320 During  the  nomination  and  the  polling  Castlebar  was 

quieter  than  it  has  been  at  any  former  election  for  several  years,  M*Greal  11359-11364; 

Armstrong  1231 2 There  was  no  act  of  violence  in  Castlebar  on  the  nomination  day, 

F.  O’Donnell  1 2462-12465 Castlebar  was  quiet  on  the  first  day  of  polling,  and  there 

was  no  violence,  O' Dowd.  12637-12642. 

Impression  that  on  the  occasion  of  witness’s  entry  on  30th  March,  several  of  Colonel 
Higgins’s  supporters  were  walking  about  without  any  molestation,  Moore  13083,  13084 

There  was  no  disturbance,  and  the  people  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  good  humour, 

ib.  13084,  13085 On  the  second  day  of  polling  witness  left  Swinford  for  Castlebar, 

and  at  the  close  of  the  poll  addressed  the  people  from  Armstrong’s  hotel,  ib.  131 67- 
13160. 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  electors  polled  respectively  for  Higgins,  Moore,  and 
Palmer,  at  the  Castlebar  polling  booth,  p.  447. 

See  also  Canvass  of  Electors.  Curley,  Reverend  Michael.  High  Sheriff.  Military. 
Mobsmen.  Nomination.  Placards.  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 
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Cavanagh.  Reference  to  a charge  made  before  witness  against  one  Cavanagh,  for  having 
fired  a pistol ; witness  investigated  the  case,  considered  the  charge  was  totally  false,  and 
did  not  take  Cavnnagh’s  pistols  from  him  or  proceed  further  in  the  matter,  Curran 

4373“44°4 Part  taken  by  a man  named  Jordan  in  the  charge  against  Cavanagh ; 

witness  declined  to  take  down,  at  his  suggestion,  a statement  as  to  Cavanagh 
having  been  treated  at  Colonel  Higgins's  expense,  ib.  438-2.  4390,  4405-4409. 

Statement  as  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Cavanagh,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
having  been  reported  to  have  fired  a pistol  at  some  one.  in  a room.  The.  matter  was 
inquired  into  bv  Mr.  Curran,  and  at  witness’s  suggestion  Cavanagh  subsequently 
delivered  up  his 'pistols  to  Mr.  Curran,  J.  Jordan  8128-8139. 

Examination  in  former  statement  relative  to  the  firing  of  a pistol  by  Cavanagh, 

J.  Jordan  8167,  et  seq. The  information  against  Cavanagh  was  laid  without  witness’s 

knowledge  by  witness’s  son  and  a man  named  Mr.  Nicholas,  who  was  the  party  fired  at, 

ib.  8170-8177.  8185,  8186.  8704-8706 Witness  never  told  Mr.  Curran  to  take  down 

in  writing  that  Cavanagh  had  called  for  liquor  and  desired  it  to  be  put  down  to  Colonel 

Higgins’s  account,  16/8195-8197.  8206-8210 Mr.  Curran  made  no  search  for  the 

ball  m the  room  where  Cavanagh  was  said  to  have  fired  it,  ib.  821 1-8213.  8221-8223, 

Witness  knew  something  of  Cavanagh,  having  formerly  employed  him,  and  was, 

therefore,  anxious  ihat  the  investigation  about  the  pistol  firing  should  be  dropped,  ib. 

8213,  8214.  8219,  8220.  8231.  8237-8240.  8695-8703 Cavanagh  admitted  that  he 

had  fired  in  self-defence,  £6.8216,8217,8774,8775 Further  statement  as  to  the 

pistols  having  been  given  up  to  Mr.  Curran,  ib.  8242-8256. 

Statement  as  to  Cavanagh  having  canvassed  on'behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins,  E.  H. 
Jordan  8861,  8862.  8874-8879. 


Claremorris.  On  Saturday  after  the  day  of  nomination  witness  went  to  Claremorris,  by 
deputation  from  the  high  sheriff,  to  accompany  some  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins,  who 
were  to  be  collected  there  on  Sunday,  and  were  to  go  on  to  Ballinrobe  to  poll,  Ruttledge 
57.  66-73 Some  dragoons  accompanied  witness  to  Claremorris,  ib.  73,  74 Collec- 

tion at  Claremorris  of  about  100  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins,  on  Sunday  forenoon,  ib.  75- 

78.  85,  86 Evidence  showing  the  great  violence  of  the  people  towards  Colonel 

Higgins’s  voters,  the  alarmed  state  of  the  latter,  and  the  difficulty  experienced  in  getting 

away  from  Claremorris,  without  bloodshed,  ib.  76-108 Further  reference  to  the  mob 

as  having  just  left  chapel,  ib.  309-314 Witness  and  several  others  were  struck  with 

stones,  ib.  315-319 When  Mr.  Isidore  Bouike  came  into  Claremorris  with  his  voters 

for  Colonel  Higgins,  they  did  not  cheer,  ib.  320-330. 

Witness  met  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  and  his  voters,  by  appointment,  on  the  morning  of  the 

5th  April;  there  was  no  cheering  or  shouting  on  their  part,  Preudergast  517-528- 

From  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe  the  voters  were  not  molested,  ib.  652. 

Witness  is  son  of  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke,  of  Conaghleagh,  whose  tenants  voted  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  Bourke  659-661 Assisted  in  collecting  the  tenants  on  Saturday  the  4th  of 

April,  and  on  Sunday  accompanied  them  from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe,  together  with 

an  escort,  £6.  662 -665 Particulars  as  to  the  violence  of  the  people  in  Claremorris 

towards  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  April,  ib.  697-715 Witness 

was  struck  with  a stone,  ib.-  699,  700 Indirect  route  taken  from  Claremorris  to 

Ballinrobe,  in  order  to  avoid  a mob,  ib.  717,  718.  852.  859-869 Belief  that  on 

Sunday  morning  witness’s  party  of  voters  did  not  shout  for  Colonel  Higgins  before 
entering  Claremorris,  or  in  passing  through  it,  £6.  853-858.  870-880.  996-998. 

In  correction  of  former  evidence  witness  explains  that  when  the  voters  were  leaving 
Claremorris  on  Sunday  about  ten  of  them  shouted,  “ Hurrah  for  Higgins  !”  this  was 

before  the  stones  were  thrown, Bourke  1684, 1685 The  people  were  coming  out  of  mass 

at  this  time,  but  the  voters  were  a considerable  distance  from  the  chapel,  1685-1693. 

On  Tuesday  morning  the  7th  April,  there  was  no  crowd  or  disturbance  in  Claremorris, 
Marty  n 10356. 


On  Saturday  the  41I1  March,  went  with  some  dragoons  from  Castlebar  to  Claremorris, 
to  escort  some  voters  of  Colonel  FI iggi ns  thence  to  Ballinrobe,  Gruburn  10517)  10518. 
1 0598-10602 About  thirty  voters  on  horseback  and  several  others  in  cars  were  col- 

lected in  Claremorris  on  Sunday  morning.  Mr.  Routledge  being  the  deputed  magistrate 

in  charge,  10519-10529.  10544,  1G545 Before  leaving  the  town  some  of  the  voters 

on  horseback  cheered  once  or  twice,  10530-10536 On  leaving  the  town  some  stones 

were  thrown  by  a mob  which  had  by  this  time  collected,  and  one  man  in  a car  was  hurt ; 
the  voters  on  horseback  were  some  way  in  advance,  ib.  10537-10543.  10603-10612. 

On  Wednesday  the  1st  April,  witness  went  from  Swinford  to  Claremorris,  and  on  his 
way  thither,  as  well  as  at  Claremorris,  impressed  upon  the  people  the  importance  ol  ab- 
staining Irom  acts  of  violence  or  insubordination,  Moore  13104-13106. 


Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin,  showing  the  num- 
ber of  electors  registered  in  that  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each  candidate,  and  the 
number  remaining  on  the  register,  p.  447. 

See  also  Ballinrobe.  Conway,  Rev.  Peter,  2.  Cummins,  Peter.  Intimidation,  7. 
Polling-booths , 2.  Reynolds,  Rev.  Mr. 

Clergy 
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Clergy.  See  Roman-catholic  Clergy, 

Cochrane,  Mr.  Violent  treatment  of  Mr.  Cochrane  at  Ballinrobe,  a supporter  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  Griffin  1889-1896. 

Coghlan,  Archdeacon.  Statement  as  to  Archdeacon  Coghlan  having  addressed  the  mob  at 
Keltimagh  in  favour  of  Moore  and  Palmer  on  the  2d  April,  Lavin  3797-3809-  39'2-- 

3934-  4003-4005 Prominent  part  taken  by  Archdeacon  Coghlan  in  inciting  the  crowd 

at  Swinford  to  cheer,  &c.,  when  Mr.  Moore  was  there  before  the  nomination,  Curran 
4243-4248. 

Witness  was  at  Keltimagh  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  heard  Archdeacon  Coghlan  address 

the  people  in  favour  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  E.  H.  Jordan  8853-8860 Interruption  to 

Archdeacon  Coghlan’s  speech  by  a person  named  Cavanagh  and  several  others,  ib. 
8861-8869. 

Combination  pf  Candidates.  See  Interchange  of  Support,  Sfc. 


Committee  and  Committee-rooms : 

1.  Colonel  Higgins. 

2.  Captain  Palmer  and  Air.  Moore. 


1.  Colonel  Higgins : 

Reference  to  several  names  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  provisional  committee,  formed  some 
weeks  previously  to  the  election  ; mention  of  some  of  tl.ese  as  hav.ng  acted  as  deputy 
sheriff  or  depulv  magistrates,  Ruttledge  223-236.  269-270- 13  oui  >.e  1/  43. 

955-986 Colonel  Higgins’s  committee-room  at  the  hotel  at  bwtnford  was  open  to  all 

those  staying  there,  Curran  4339,  434°- 

Witness  was  chairman  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee  so  called ; there  was  no  regular 

committee.  Sir  R.  O’ Dorn, ell  5563-6066.  5615,  0616 Place  of  meeting  of 

Colonel  Hiwgins’s  committee  at  Castlebar;  the  first  meeting  was  on  the  20th  March, 
ib.  5961-5968 Names  of  scute  of  the  members  of  the  (so  called)  committee,  ib. 

0969-6977-  , . , 

Further  statement  relative  to  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  Colonel  Higgins  s 
committee;  documents  emanating  from  the  committee  adverted  to  hereon,  Sir  R. 
O’Donnell  6228-6266 Witness  was  chairman  of  the  local  committees,  and  was  espe- 

cially active  in  the  cause  of  Colonel  Higgins,  >Z>.  6256,  6257.  6264-6266. 

Comments  upon  the  composition  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  provisional  committee,  Moor, 

j 3070 Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel  and  committee-room  at  Castlebar  were  covered  with 

inscriptions,  ib.  13°83-  13°86. 

2.  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore  : 

Doubt  in  regard  to  Mr.  Moore  having  a separate  committee-room  at  Castlebar, 

; Impression  that  witness  saw  a committee-room 

pit “did  as  betofgiug  to  Messrs.  Moore  and  Palmer,  31o,,tgomeru  4828-4837 

There  were  two  commiltee-rooms  at  Castlebar,  but  they  were  both  for  Moore  and  Palmer, 
inere  were  tw  Grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  committee-room  at 

Armstro^gVhotel  was  j’ufatly  that  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  Sir  R.  O’Donnell 
5842-5864 ; Griffin  5865-5884.  . , 7 , 

The  members  of  Captain  Palmer’s  committee  were  never  nominally  appointed.  Lord 
Join  9502— About  ten  rooms  of  Witness’s  house  were  lake  for  the  election 

hvl  S event,  Armstrong  12300-12303 Outside  the  ho.el  were  placarded 

Se  words  - Vote 

froiT  the'  hotel,1  from  a room  not  engaged  for  Captain  Palmer,  lb.  12367  12375. 
12440-12443. 

AT  -St.  • PocfUhnr  TT  nr  Pise  where,  had  witness  any  committee-room  or  any  com- 
Neither  in  Castlebar  nor  elsewhere,  na  Committees  may  have  beenformed 

mittee,  Moore  3 7 3 9 • 3 9 » ^ an  events  he  never  paid  for  any  committee- 

for  him  without  h.s  by  Mr.  Campbell  and^Mr.  Griffin 

Xwinllh!  number  of  electors* registered  in  the  county,  the  number  polled  for  each 
candidate,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register,  p.  447. 

Conway,  Michael,  and  Patrick  Conway.  See  Intimidation,  2. 


0.53 — ! 3ess.  2, 
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Conway,  Rev.  Petfr  : 

1.  Denunciations  or  Addresses  from  the  Altar  relative  to  the  Election 

•2.  Conduct  in  regard  to  the  Attack  in  Ballinrobe  on  the  Claremorris 

3.  Conduct  in  the  Kilmaine  Polling-booth. 

4.  Active  and  influential  Part  taken  generally  hy  Mr.  Conway  in  behalf  of 

Mr.  Moore.  J J J 

5.  Temporary  Absence  from  Ballinrobe  in  consequence  of  threatened  Arrest 

G.  Placard  issued  by  Mr.  Conway  exhorting  to  Ovder  on  the  last  Pollim-dav 

7.  Communication  or  Concert  between  Mr.  Conway  and  A Jr.  Moore.  & 

8.  Statement  by  Archbishop  M‘ Hale. 

9.  Presence  of  Mr.  Conway  in  London  during  the  Examination  of  Witnesses 
10.  Condemnation  by  the  Committee  of  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Conway. 

1.  Denunciations  or  Addresses  from  the  Altar  relative  to  the  Election: 

OnSnnday  the  5th  of  April  witness  went  to  chapel  at  Ballinrobe,  and  heard  the  Rev 
Mr.  Convvay  address  the  congregation  about  the  election, using  violent  Jan«Uiio-e  ao-ainst 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  saying  that  “the  curse  of  God  would  follow  every  man  that  voted 
for  him:  this  was  before  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  French  1201-1048.  1096-1100 
——Explanation  as  to  witness  having  made  a memorandum  of  what  Father  Conwav 
said  ; tins  was  done  shortly  after  mass  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kennv  at 
the  house  of  Mr.  Griffin  ; the  memorandum  in  question  read,  ib.  1026-1044.  1110-1118 
Mr.  Conway  also  saitl  that  Colonel  Higgins  was 
1044. 


1044. 

most  consummate  scoundrel  ’ 


18 
ib. 

Outline  of  the  address  of  Mr.  Conway  from  the  altar  of  Ballinrobe  Chapel  after  the 
conclusion  of  mass,  on  Sunday  the  5th  April,  relative  to  the  election,  Martyn  0816-08*0 

101 16- loo;!.  10302-10315 To  the  best  of  witness’s  recollection  Mr.  Coinvav  never 

said  Colonel  Higgins  was  a “ consummate  scoundrel,”  & c.,  or  ihat  “ the  curse  of  God 

would  follow  every  man  who  voted  for  him,”  ib.  9807-9838.  10041-10061 Remarks 

by  Mr.  Conway  in  favour  of  the  people  keeping  the  peace,  ib.  9824-9826.  9845,  0846 
-Mr.  Conway  impiessed  upon  the.  people  the  expediency  of  abstaining  from  violence 
as  the  town  was  lull  of  military  and  police,  under  the  orders  of  persons  who  would  be 

glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  shooting  them,  ib.  9824-9826.  10022-10027 Witness 

has  a strong  aversion  to  altar  denunciations,  having  [once  been  denounced  himself:  he 
therefore  paid  the  greater  attention  to  what  Mr.  Conway  said,  ib.  0847-0840.  10247- 

10250  10296-10301 -The  chapel  of  Ballinrobe  was  very  full  when  Mr.  Conway 

made  the  address  about  the  election,  ib.  10009—10015. 

O11  Sundays  previous  to  the  5th  April  witness  heard  Mr.  Conway  speak  from  ihe 
altar  about  the  election,  and  in  disapproval  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Marhjn 10243-10260 

7 smee  the  election  witness  has  heard  Mr.  Conway  read  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition 

from  the  altar  of  Ballinrobe  Chapel,  ib.  10261-10274.  r 

Remarks  of  Mr.  Conway  from  the  altar,  on  Sunday  the  5th  April,  relative  to  the 
election ; he  spoke  very  strongly  against  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  supporters,  Welch 

10875-1082^- He  said  that  Colonel  Higgins  « had  sold  his  coumry,  his  body,  and  his 

soul,  ib.  10883,  10884 Mr.  Conway  said  in  chapel  that  there  would  be  a meeting 

m the  town  after  mass  and  he  subsequently  addressed  the  meeting  from  Giklea’s  hotel, 
ib.  10898-1091  c- -Witness  does  not  recollect  hearing  the  petition  read  in  Mr.  Con- 
way s chapel,  26.  10981-:  0986 Witness  undersiood  that  Mr.  ConWav  applied  the 

terms  curse  ot  God  to  those  who  had  prevented  voters  from  attending  his  chapel,  ib. 
10886-10892.  0 ^ > 

Witness  heard  Mr.  Conway  address  the  congregation  from  the  altar,  on  Sunday  the 
5tli  April,  relative  to  the  election;  language  used  by  him,  Fleming  11021-11041. 
1 11  b8-j  u74— -Witness  did  not  hear  Mr.  Conway  used  the  words  “the  curse  of  God  ” 

in  any  sense,  ib.  11036.  11 168-11174 Wimess  did  not  hear  Mr.  Conway  say  that 

Uolonel  Higgins  was  a ‘ most  consummate  scoundrel,”  or  that  « he  had  sold  his  body 

and  soul,  16.  11032-11035 Mr.  Conway  said  the  people  might  shout  and  hoot  at  the 

election,  but  must  not  molest  any  of  the  soldiers  or  police,  ib.  11038-11040. 

2.  Conduct  in  reyard  to  the  Attack  in  Ballinrobe  on  the  Claremorris  Voters: 

■ AS,eSS  °l  Fathe,r  Con7vay  to  the  mob  on  the  occasion  of  the  Claremorris  voters  enter- 
ing Balhnn.be  on  the  5th  Apnl;  he  knelt  on  the  top  of  a wall  skirting  the  lane  leading 
to  t^qlonel  Higgins  s hotel  and  spoke  in  Irish,  cursing  those  who  might  vote  for  Colonel 

II  1'  actual  words  used,  Ruttledye  134-156^ Circumstance- of  Mr.  Conway  having 

suddenly  disappeared  from  the  wall  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke  having 
presented  a pisiol  and  threatened  to  fire  if  his  people  were  molested,  PutUdge  164,  1 65 ; 

Prendergast  o54-559- Violent  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  subsequently  to  his  address 

from  the  wall,  Ruttledye  167,  168— —Further  statement  as  to  the  tenor  of  what  Mr. 
Conway  said  to  the  mob  m Irish,  ib.  331-344.  347,  348. 

Statement  as  to  Father  Conway,  who  was  either  upon  or  inside  the  wall,  having  Cun- 
tomqy  m tr'sh,  invoked  a curse  upon  any  one  who  voted  for  Higgins;  precise  wordl  used, 
ergas  421  454.  542~554-  620-623.  665-668 Manner  in  which  the  words  were 

uttered. 
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Conway,  Rev.  Peter— continued. 

2.  Conduct  in  regard  to  the  Attack  in  Ballinrohe,  fyc. — continued, 
uttered,  Prendergast  442-449 The  effect  of  the  words  u pon  some  of  the  voters  was  that 

S®?'  ,tTgl1  'f  »“  c?lc,,'a'eci  to  \we  ib-  4S0-453-  59=-698 When  witness 

heard  the  words  spoken  by  Mr.  Con  way, there  was  not  much  noise  or  commotion  in  the  lane 
*0.  537"541*  6x6-619.  * 

Statement  as  to  Father  Conway  and  some  of  the  mob  having  appeared  on  the  wall, 
separating  G.ldea s hotel  from  the  lane;  probable  height  ofthisVall  from  the  ground  in 

ihe  yard,  Bourke  75W57-  77*  • 776-7*0.  895-905 Father  Conway  knelt  on  the  wall 

took  off  his  hat  and  began  to  speak  in  Irish,  ib.  756-761.  999-1002 Statement  that 

Mi.  Conway,  when  on  the  wall,  stooped  down  and  put  his  hand  on  a stone,  but  did  not 

throw  .t,  ib.  763-766.  881-899 Statement  as  to  Mr.  Conwav  having  at  one  period 

1004 tbe  m°b'  10  Ellg  Ish’  uot  to  llurfc  the  soldiers  or  the  police,  ii.  90S-925.  1003, 

Witness  saw  Father  Conway  address  the  people  from  a wall  skirting  the  lane,  but  did 

not  hear  what  he  said,  O’  Connor  j 223-1 229.  1301,  1302.  1305-1309 Witness  sub- 

sequentjy  heard  Mr.  Conway  speaking  in  the  street,  when,  among  other  things,  he  said 
that  son  of  Isidore  Bourke  deserves  to  be  hanged,”  ib.  1230-1234.  1310-13T3.  ’ 

Statement  as  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  having  uttered,  in  Irish,  a curse  on  the  occasion 

of  the  voters  going  up  the  lane,  Griffin  1819-1825 Witness  does  not  speak  Irish,  but 

tully  understood  Mr.  Coinvay  to  have  cursed  the  supporters  of  Colonel  Hio-o-jns,  ib.  1810 
-1824 Mention  of  some  of  the  words  used  by  Mr.  Conway  in  Irish,  ib.  2243- 


Examination  as  to  the  proceedings  in  the  lane,  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway; 

witness  did  not  see  him  on  the  wall,  Martyn  9868  et  seq.  10124-10157. 10330-10342 — 

Mr.  Conway  seemed  to  be  talking  in  a heated  manner  towards  Mr.  Bourke  and  others ; 
this  was  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Bourke  gave  up  his  pistol,  ib.  9868-9871.  10072-10075! 
10109-10125.10132-10154.10337-11342. 

Witness  did  not  see  Mr.  Conway  on  the  wall,  Graburn  10557-10559.  10645-10651 
— -When  witness  first  saw  Mr.  Conway  he  was  on  horseback  and  was  taikino-  rather 
excitedly  about  a pistol  having  been  presented  at  him,  ib.  10560-10566.  10655^10656. 

10700 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Conway  having  told  ihe  mob  not  to  hurt  the  police  or 

the  soldiers,  ib.  10567-10569.  10657,  10658.  10683-10688. 

On  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  coming  into  Gildea's  hotel  yard,  he  asked  witness  to  do  all 
he  could  to  keep  the  people  from  committing  any  breach  of  the  peace,  and  witness  did 

so,  Welch  10734-10739.  10958 Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Conway  having,  by  his  own 

request,  been  pushed  on  ihe  top  of  the  wall  separating  Gildea’s  yard  from  thelane;  the 
wall  is  about  eight  feet  high,  and  so  narrow  on  the  top  that  Mr.  Conway,  instead  of 
standing,  was  obliged  to  kneel  upon  it,  10740-10750. 10764.  10786-10792. 10932-10942. 

10993-1  °997 Witness  was  near  Mr.  Coinvay  when  he  addressed  the  people  from  the 

wall  and  told  them  to  keep  the  peace,  &c.;  he  spoke  in  English  with  his  hat  on,  ib.  10751 
-1O764.  10955-10957. 

Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Conway  having  appeared  on  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  lane  in 
a position  between  kneeling  and  lying  ; he  could  not  have  stood  upon  the  wall,  Fleming 

1 1050-1 1056.  1 1 1 1 1-11 115.  1 1 161-11165 Witness  heard  Mr.  Conway  address  the 

people  in  English  and  tell  them  to  be  quiet,  but  did  not  hear  him  speak  in  Irish,  ib.  11057- 

11064.  11116-11133.  11166,  11167 Mr.  Conway  seemed  excited  when  speaking  from 

tbe  wall,  ib.  11167. 


3.  Conduct  in  the  KUmaine  Polling-booth  ; 

Witness  saw  Mr.  Conway  shake  his  fist  in  a voter’s  face,  Bourhe  792-796 Mr.  Con- 

way was  the  first  person  to  vote  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  ; his  manner  on  the  occasion, 
Sharkey  5181-5183 Circumstance  under  w hich  witness  sent  for  a stipendiary  magis- 

trate, with  a view  to  giving  Mr.  Cunway  into  custody  for  undue  interference  in  the  booth 
on  Monday ; eventually  he  made  Mr.  Conway  sit  by  his  side  on  the  bench  and  keep 
quiet,  ib.  5195-5198 Remarks  by  Mr.  Couway  in  the  booth  relative  to  Colonel  Hig- 

gins, and  in  condemnation  of  his  conduct,  ib.  5199-5209. 

Reference  to  a complaint  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  in  the  polling-booth; 

course  taken  thereon  by  the  deputy  sheriff,  Knox  7251-7253 Troublesome  conduct 

of  Mr.  Conway  in  the  polling-booth,  which  caused  Mr.  Sharkey  to  threaten  to  commit 
him,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7602-7611. 

4.  Active  and  influential  Part  taken  generally  by  Mr.  Conway  in  behalf  of 

Mr.  Moore: 


Father  Conway  appeared  to  be  leading  the  mob  at  Ballinrobe,  Prendergast  416-420 
— — On  Sunday  afternoon  the  5th  April,  witness  saw  Father  Conway  addressintr  the 
mob  in  the  street,  hut  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  French  1050-1052.  1061-1067.  1119, 

1120.  1127-1131 Evident  controul  possessed  by  Mr.  Conway  over  the  mob,  who 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 Q 2 stopped 
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Conway,  Rev.  Peter— continued. 

4.  Active  and  influential  Part  taken  generally  by,  8fc. — continued. 

stopped  witness  and  his  father  on  going  to  Ballinrobe  on  Sunday  the  5th  April,  Burke 

1469-1475 Father  Conway  addressed  mobs  directing  the  voters  not  to  support 

Colonel  Higgins,  Hearne  1707,  1708. 

On  Sunday  the  5th  April,  witness,  who  was  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  agents,  found 
Father  Conway  talking  to  some  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  at  Monahan’s  hotel,  and 
had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him ; Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  was  present 

Griffin  1787-1808 These  voters  were  tenants  of  Lady  de  Clifford,  ib.  1793,  1794 

Address  of  Father  Conway  to  the  mob  on  Sunday,  with  a view  to  intercepting  certain  of 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  expected  to  arrive  by  the  railroad  ; these  voters  did  not  reach 

their  destination,  ib.  1843-1849.  1857-1864 Improper  conduct  of  Father  Conway 

towards  witness  and  Mr.  Tighe  on  Sunday  afternoon,  ib.  1851-1854 Father  Conway 

constantly  addressed  the  mobs  during  the  election,  and  had  unlimited  control  over  them, 
ib.  1868-1871. 

As  regards  the  conduct  of  Father  Conway,  witness  does  not  recollect  having  been 

assaulted  in  1852  by  a mob  urged  on  by  him,  Knox  7161-7175 Mr.  Conway  is 

doubtless  a dangerous  man  at  the  head  of  a mob,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7520-7522 Mr.  Con- 
way did  nothing  that  was  violent  or  intimidating,  so  far  as  witness  saw,  ib.  7597 

Witness  did  not  see  Mr.  Conway  in  the  street  at  all,  7638-7641 Witness  saw 

Mr.  Conway  on  the  Monday,  followed  by  some  Balliurobe  scoundrels,  Hon.  J.  Brown 
7®34"7 ^39- 

Address  of  Mr.  Conway  on  Sunday  from  the  windows  of  Gildea’s  hotel ; examination 

as  to  his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  Martyn  9853-9859.  10072-10118.  10316-10321 

Mr.  Conway  is,  in  witness’s  opinion,  a hot-headed  and  excitable  person,  10072-10075 

Witness  did  not  bear  Mr.  Conway  say,  when  addressing  the  people  from  Gildea’s 

hotel  on  Sunday,  that  he  wanted  100  men  to  meet  him  in  a short  time,  ib.  10081-10086. 

10104-10106 After  the  speech  at  the  hotel,  witness  saw  Mr.  Conway  on  horseback, 

galloping  towards  the  lane  where  the  Claremorris  voters  were  expected  to  come  in,  ib. 

10110-10123 Circumstance  of  peace  having  been  restored  on  Sunday  evening  about 

the  time  chat  Mr.  Conway  started  on  horseback  for  the  Neale-road,  ib.  10158-10166. 

10327-10329 A.  subscription  was  made  for  Mr.  Conway  relative  to  the  petition  or 

election ; witness  did  not  subscribe  to  it,  ib.  10275-10281.  10285-10293. 

On  leaving  the  crowd  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Conway  rode  part  of  the  way  to  the  barracks 
with  witness,  who  did  not  see  him  again  during  the  day,  Graburn  10652,  10653.  jo659. 

10697-10699 After  the  proceedings  in  the  lane  on  Sunday  the  5th  April,  witness  did 

not  see  Mr.  Conway  again  on  that  day,  Welch  10987-10992. 

5.  Temporary  Absence  from  Ballinrobe  in  consequence  of  threatened  Arrest: 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Conway  having  gone  out  to  the  house  of  witness’s  father  after 

the  adjournment  on  Tuesday,  Burke  1642-1648.  1678 Reference  to  a letter  received 

by  witness  on  Wednesday  morning  (the  8th  April)  from  his  sister,  relative  to  Mr.  Con- 
way, ib.  1649-1647.  1665-1667. 

Statement  relative  to  an  application  to  witness  on  Tuesday,  founded  on  an  affidavit  by 
Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower,  to  issue  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Conway;  subsequent  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Conway  and  witness,  after  which,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  he  left 
Ballinrobe,  Sharkey  51 90-5194.  5493-6506.  5550-5552. 

There  was  some  talk  on  Tuesday,  of  arresting  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  but  at  witness’s 
suggestion  he  was  induced  to  keep  away  from  the  town;  belief  that  his  contemplated 
arrest  was  with  a view  to  a petition,  Hon.  J.  Brown  7744-7748.  7872-7874. 

6.  Placard  issued  by  Mr.  Conway  exhorting  to  Order  on  the  last  Polling-day : 

On  Wednesday  morning  witness  saw  several  placards,  signed  “P.  Conway,”  with 

reference  to  the  presence  of  the  people  in  the  streets,  and  requesting  every  one  who  was 
not  a freeholder  to  keep  away  (copy  of  the  placard  handed  in),  O’Connor  1275 ’In- 

formation relative  to  some  placards  printed  by  witness  on  Wednesday  morning,  the 
8th  April;  the  manuscript  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  Kelly  1358- 

1365 Effect  ot  the  placards  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  quiet  state  of  the  town 

on  Wednesday,  Knox  7099-7106.  7176-7179;  Hon.  J.  Brown  7848-7852.  79i3"79l8 
Witness  did  not  distribute  any  of  the  placards,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7561-7564. 

7.  Communication  or  Concert  between  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Moore: 

Witness  was  canvassed  for  his  vote  by  Mr.  Moore  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  who 

came  together  on  the  occasion,  Hearne  1698-1703 Witness  declined  to  vote  for  Mr. 

Moore,  though  urged  to  do  so  by  him  and  Father  Couwav,  ib.  1702-, On  the  day 

before  the  nomination  Mr.  Moore  and  Father  Conway  were  at  Ballinrobe  together, 
ib.  1704-1706.  1709-1712.  1766-1771 Father  Conway  joined  Mr.  Moore  at  Gildea’s 

hotel,  and  addressed  the  people,  ib.  1738-1742. 
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Conway,  Rev.  Peter— continued. 

7.  Communication  or  Concert  between  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Moore — continued. 

On  Wednesday,  when  the  polling  closed,  witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  in  Ballir.robe,  accom- 
panied bv  Father  Conway  and  other  priests ; he  appeared  to  be  going  to  Mr.  Conway’s 
house,  Griffin  1987-1999— On  Sunday  the  29th  March,  or  some  four  or  five  days  before 
the  election,  witness  saw  Father  Conway  driving  through  Balliurobe  in  Mr.  Moore’s 
carriage,  ib.  2000-2005.  2220-2224. 

Witness  had  no  direct  communication  with  Mr.  Conway  during  the  election,  Kiwx 

7143-7151 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Moore  addressing  the  people  on  Wednesday  the  8th 

of  April,  having  first  asked  where  Father  Conway  was;  Mr.  Conway  subsequently  joined 

the  people,  Martyn  10228-10242 Mr.  Moore,  in  addressing  the  people  on  Wednesday, 

said  something  about  Father  Conway ; the  latter  subsequently  joined  him  and  made  a 
speech,  Wardlaw  10472-10474.  10490-10498. 

Explanation  as  t.o  witness  having  staved  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  when  at  Ballinrobe, 

Moore  13110 Friendship  between  Mr.  Conway  and  witness;  it  dates  from  the  time  ot 

1 he  famine,  when  Mr.  Conway  was  extremely  zealous,  and  saved  the  lives  ofmany  people, 

ib.  13110-13112 Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Conway  wem 

with  witness  in  his  carriage  to  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  nominaiion,  i6.  13114  , 

jou7 Witness  had  very  little  communication  in  any  way  with  Mr-  Comvay  during 

the  election,  less  so,  in  fact,  than  with  almost  every  other  influential  elector  who  supported 

him,  ib.  13128 In  consequence  of  information  of  some  proceedings  at  Balhnrobe 

relaiive  to  Mr.  Conway,  witness  left  Castlebar  on  Tuesday  evening  and  arrived  in  Ballin- 
robe before  the  close  of  the  adjourned  poll  there  on  Wednesday,  ib.  1315»-i3’-03 
Witness  addressed  the  people  at  the  close  of  the  poll,  and  having  heard  that  Mr.  Conway 
was  in  dread  of  arrest,  and  was  absent,  asked  the  people,  m a bantering  tone,  where  he 
was,  ib-  13165. 

8.  Statement  by  Archbishop  M‘ Hale: 

Mr.  Conwav  has  never  been  witness’s  secretary,  but  may  casually  have  written  a letter 

for  him,  Archbishop  6315-6317 Witness  did  not  during  the  election  hear 

anything  about  Mr.  Conway’s  conduct  at  the  election,  ib . 6600— — bmce  ihe  election 
Mr.  Conway  has  been  at  witness’s  house  and  witness  has  been  at  his  house,  ib.  0001 
6608.  6620,6621. 

9.  Presence  of  Mr.  Conway  in  London  during  the  Examination  of  Witnesses  : 

Witness  has  recently  seen  Mr.  Conway  about  the  House,  Sharkey  5212-5214— —Mr. 

Conway  is  now  in  London,  Martyn  9993-9998— -Circumstance of  witness  hav.ng 
recently  seen  Mr.  Conway  at  Mr.  Martin’s  office;  nothing  was  said  about  the  election  or 
the  petition,  Welch  10959-10990.  11006-111  ll. 

10.  Condemnation  by  the  Committee  of  the  Conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  : 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  in  the  evercise  of  indue  influence  and  spWtaal 

intimidation  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  and  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  were  so 
that  the  Committee  deem  it  their  duty  specially  to  report  then  conduct '°  Jhe  “d  “eces 
order  that  such  steps  may  be  taken  as  may  seem  to  The  House  to  be  proper  and  neces 
sary.  Rep.  p.  iii. 

See  also  Ballinrobe.  Canvass  of  Electors.  Intimidati 
Roman  Catholic,  Clergy-  Violence. 

Corrupt  Practice..  See  Alim* ion  of  Voter*.  Altar  ^uaowtions  or  Addra*.. 

Bribery.  Illegal  Practices.  Intimidation.  Roman  Catholic  Uergy.  Undue 
Influence-  Violence  and  Excitement. 

Costello  Barony.  Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  C«mpbdl 

showing  the  number  of  electors  registered  m this  barony,  the  number  polled  tor  each 
candidate,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register,  p.  447. 

See  also  Ballykaderreen,  Spc.  Ballyhaunis,  frc. 

Coyne,  Rev.  Mr.  Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  curate  of  Dr 

insulted  witness  about  her  coming  before  the  Committee  to  give  evidence,  French  1186- 

Creaah  Colonel  Jasper.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Was  staying  with  Captain  Palmer 

at  die  time  of  the^late  election  ; is  not  an  elector  of  Mayo,  9380-9384 ;On  the  day  of 

tL  nondiation  and  on  the  first  day  of  the  election,  Castlebar  was  parocnlarl.  qute,, 

0380-0387  9439,  9440 Circumstances  under  which  a Protestant  clergyman  bavin 

accrnnpaiited^Mr.1  Urmsby  and  witness  to  Swinford,  9388-939U.  9426-^2— Sw.nfotd, 

55  flSTMHre 
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Creagh,  Colonel  Jasper.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

unnecessary  proceeding,  9399-94*5 Whilst  witness  was  at  Castlebar  during 

polling,  an  application  was  made  by  Mr.  Lee  far  a second  booth  for  Tyrawley!  9434-943 
Crossmolina.  See  Tyrawley  Barony. 

c«mmins,  Peter.  One  of  Colonel  Higgins's  voters,  named.  Peter  Cummins,  was  nearlv 
Lilled  at  Claremoms  by  a blow  from  a stone,  Rutlidge  98-101  108  ,0o  p Ty 
Cummins  was  with  witnesses  party  of  voters  at  Claremoms,  bat  did  not  go  on  to  Balin' 

robe,  Bourie  701-707 Witness  saw  Peter  Cummins  on  Sunday  the  6tb  W ft 

seemed  badly  hurt,  but  was  walkmgwithout  assistance,  Hon.  J.  Bmwle  7gOi-7aol.7gl2. 

Curleg  Rev.  Michael.  On  the  day  before  the  nomination,  witness  saw  the  Rev  Mr  Curlew 
at  the  head  of  about  200  persons  walking  up  and  down  opposite  Messrs.  Mrore and 

Palmer  s committee-room  at  Castlebar,  Montgomery  4746-4764.  4702 Durin'v  1 1, 

election  application  was  made  to  witness  for  a warrant  against  Mr.  Curie,  bSt  he 

objected  to  grant  it,  through  fear  of  greater  excitement,  it.  4765-4769 As  the  VVest 

0urley  w“‘  ™ tL* 

Statement  as  to  the  violent  conduct  of  Mr.  Curley  on  the  ed  April:  he  headed  the 
mob  with  a breviary  Ins  hand  and  encouraged  them  10  all  kinds  of  violence  town  ds 
Colonel  Higgins  s supporters,  S,r  R.  O' Donnell  5698-4722 Circumstance  Trf  m 

S,“oZ  fng  ”°W  !nfLoLld°n’  »•  5708-571 ' Witness  felt  it  his  duly,  o£he  2d  Amif 

to  offer  to  swear  informations  on  which  to  arrest  Mr.  Curley,  ib.  coin  c-"o  V 
conspicuous  conduct  of  Mr.  Curley  at  the  nomination  - he  acted  as  a s’or/of  f„  1 7 

o the  crowd,  it.  5730-3742 FuVr  statement  as ’0  he  “o„d“  t of  Mr CugvT 

£7,-60^  ' m°reeSPeC'ally  “ regaldS  hiS  h0ldi”S  “PHis  breviary  to  "e  peop^  £ 

Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Michael  Cnrley  having  recently  acted  as  witness’s  secrctarv 

336  5£2“ C"«S^Mr“oSS? agenls  ,rm  p"e  ref°°^ 

witness,  A on  other  £ A .tfc  ^«6^ 

IZSrr  p,,r:sh’ an  vvas 

with  regard  to  the  introduclion  of  Mr.  MVnOTe!«“3'8f-^^”o»St'i!e  September  la5*> 

poS;rsPtn=;t°i^ 

nomination  day,  but  did  not  act  as  fugl^'an  mob,  a 

£opre,uie°t!  i°1°  334-i!f3n9  !,  ?69a4'a°97  was  entirely  dhected'  towards leTpiug 

ness  hav.ng  recently  been^tov'ether  in  Circumstance  of  Mr.  Curie,  and  wit- 

Curley  in  Castlebar  on  the  occasion  of  Mr  Mn  it’  ll3®5~r}1&1 'Presence  of  Mr. 

30th  March,  ib.  11490-11499?  U M°°re  S eutry  to  the  town.on.  Monday  the 

biredmen  f = Td’  "ith  an'  ‘he  Cher 

12153 -12*157.  f 2 168-1 2170. QS  ^uarrelled  ‘lie  day  before  the  nomination,  Hanley 

“ “'‘1'  celebrated  Curran, 

fewin ford  polling-place  at  the  late  eleotion^l8^T«“Al,Sl8,^^^,?,?^1,^’  f ^ 

the  27th  March,  and  slaved  at  the  hmphdoao4  oi'4316)ia  8 Went  tobwmford  on 

witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  come  intn9«,.’nr  ’i^  ““  “*224 or  a^ouc  tlle  27th  March 

and  a band  off mus “ S"  “d ??i|a«omP»“'d  >V  priests,  a large  crowd 

Two  Roman  Catholic  ota^  4380-4333— 

ford,  were  with  Mr.  Moore,  4228-4233  Coghlan,  and  Mr.  Ivers,  curate  ot  Swin- 

Speech  made  by  Mr.  MWe  on 

Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  4 240-4.2 s,ronS  remarks  therein  in  regard  to 

Archdeacon  Coghlan  in  inciting  the  1 lii  Prominent  part  taken  by 

part  of  Mr.  Moore  to  create  ealtoment’ 4250-4261'’  &CSt4“43-4*4S Efforts  on  the 

to ...  ri*ht 

Circumstance 
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Curran,  Henry  Grattan.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  having,  in  Mr.  Moore’s  presence,  beaten  some  of 
the  crowd  violently  with  a stick  ; no  provocation  was  given,  nor  retaliation  offered 
428i.  4343“4363-  4411“4414“ — The  excitement  on  the  evening  of 
Mr.  Moores  entry  into  Swinford  was  so  great  that  witness  ordered  out  a patroi  of 

dragpons,  4277,  4414,  4415 Both  infantry  and  dragoons  were  placed  at  witness’s 

disposal ; names  of  the  officers,  4278.  4328,  4329 Relative  position  at  the  election 

of  witness,  and  of  the  magistrates  deputed  by  the  sheriff;  his  powers  did  not  supersede 
those  of  the  resident  magistrates,  4279.  4301-4303.  4391-4393. 

Statement  as  to  witness  having  committed  two  men  of  the  name  of  Thompson  for 
asseult,  and  as  to  their  having  been  subsequently  liberated  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  capacity 

as  magistrate,  without  any  reference  to  witness,  4282-4311.  4357-4372 Witness  left 

Swinford  on  the  clay  after  the  polling,  4312 Exeiteable  character  of  Irish  mobs 

generally,  4319-4325 It  is  a common  practice  to  send  military  to  contested  elections 

in  Ireland,  4326,  4327 Witness  did  not  see  Mr.  Eames,  the  Protestant  clergyman  at 

Swinford,  take  aa  active  part  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  the  election,  4335-4339 Colonel 

Higgins  s committee-room,  at  the  hotel,  was  open  to  all  those  staying  there,  4339, 

Reference  to  a charge  made  before  witness  against  one  Cavanagh  for  having  fired  a 
pistol ; witness  investigated  the  case,  considered  the  charge  was  totally  false,  ancf  did  not 

take  Cavanagh ’a  pistols  from  him  or  proceed  further  in  the  matter,  4373-4404 Part 

taken  by  a man  named  Jordan  in  the  charge  against  Cavanagh;  witness  declined  to 
take  down,  at  his  suggestion,  a statement  as  to  Cavanagh  having  been  treated  at  Colonel 

Higgins’s  expense,  4382.  4390.  4405-4409 As  regards  Irish  mobs  they  are  doubtless 

much  influenced  by  the  priests,  4410 During  the  election  witness  found  it  necessary 

to  call  out  both  military  and  police,  4415. 

Curran,  Air.  Mr.  Curran  acted  as  a partisan  at  the  election,  J.  Jordan  8197-8205 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Curran  having  stopped  at  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel,  when  he  might 
have  put  up  at  other  places,  ib.  8200-8203.  8687-8694. 


D. 

Declaration  of  the  Poll.  Statement  as  to  Colonel  Higgins  having,  on  the  day  before  the 
declaration  of  the  poll  at  Castlebar,  applied  through  his  agent  to  have  some  hundred 

votes  struck  off  the  poll,  Moore  13169 This  application  was  seriously  entertained  by 

the  high  sheriff,  ib. See  also  Assessor. 

De  Clifford  Tenantry.  Lady  De  Clifford’s  tenants  came  to  Monaghan’s  Hotel,  Ballinrobe, 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  4th  April,  to  vote  on  the  Monday  for  Colonel  Higgins, 
Griffin  2120-2124. -See  also  Conway,  Rev.  Peter  4. 

Denunciations.  See  Altar  Denunciations. 

Deputations  to  Alagistrates.  See  Magistrates. 

Deputy  Sheriffs.  How  far  the  deputy  sheriffs  appointed  by  the  sheriff  were  partisans  of 

Colonel  Higgins,  Ruttledge  213-237.  242-276 Mention  of  some  of  the  names  on 

Colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  as  having  been  deputy  sheriffs,  or  deputed  magistrates, 

Ruttledge  223-236.  269-275.  373  375;  Bourke  817  et  seq.,  955  et  seq. Difficulty 

in  obtaining  deputy-sheriffs  at  Irish  elections,  as  they  must  be  50 1.  freeholders,  ib. 

376-379- 

Witness  resides  in  Roscommon  ; has  no  connexion  with  die  county  of  Mayo,  Shat  hey 

5104.  5249-5251 Acted  as  deputy  sheriff  for  the  barony  of  Kilmaine'at  the  late 

election;  was  appointed  by  the  high  sheriff,  Captain  Higgins , ib.  5105.  5252-5254. 

5291.  5298.  5543-5545-; Necessity  of  a 50/.  qualification,  in  order  to  act  as  deputy 

sheriff;  possession  of  this  by  witness,  though  he  is  not  a freeholder,  ib.  51 06.  5255- 
5264.  5546. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  April  witness  drove  from  Castlebar  to  Ballinrobe,  and  put 

up  at  Gildea’s  Hotel,  where  the  car  slopped,  Sharkey  5129-5133 Examination  in 

the  circumstance  of  witness,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  having  stopped  at  the  hotel 
belonging  to  the  opposite  party  and  placarded  with  their  names,  i&.  5133-5138.  5336- 

5348.  5383-5407. Some  police  officers  were  also  staying  at  Gildea’s  Hotel,  ib.  5138. 

5395 Witness  remained  at  the  hotel  until  the  close  of  the  poll  on  Wednesday  ib. 

5150. 

With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  witness  as  deputy  sheriff,  he  admits  that  he  is  a 

partisan  of  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  5265-5269 Witness  never  made  a speech  at  a certain 

meeting  in  Dublin,  in  favour  or  defence  of  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  5270-5290 When 

witness  was  in  Castlebar,  at  the  nomination,  he  stopped  at  ihe  hotel  of  Moore  and  Palmer, 
ib.  5292-5297 Witness  was  sworn  as  deputy-sheriff  on  the  5th  April,  Sharkey  5350- 

0.53— Sess  2.  3 q 4 5354 
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Deputy  Sheriffs — continued. 

5354 Remarks  made  by  witness  on  opening  the  ICilmaine  booth,  with  a view  to  the 

preservation  of  peace  and  order;  reference  thereon  to  the  course  of  conduct  expected 
from  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  i6.  5355-5382.  5547. 

Circumstance  under  which  it  was  not  known  at  first,  at  Gildea’s  Hotel,  that  witness 

was  the  deputy  sheriff,  Sharkey  5383-5391 Further  statement  as  to  the  propriety  of 

witness  having  continued  at  the  hotel,  where  the  proceedings  of  the  opposite" party  were 
subject  to  his  observation,  ib.  5392-5407. 

Duties  devolving  upon  the  deputy-sheriff  in  each  booth  at  Ballinrobe,  Knox  72-4 
7263-7268 The  deputy  sheriffs  are  selected  by  the  high  sheriff,  there  bein°-  no  parti- 
cular rule  laid  down  so  as  to  appoint  so  many  of  each  party,  ib.  7280-72R3- ft  has 

not  been  usual,  in  Mayo,  to  appoint  violent  partisans  as  deputy  sheriffs ; they  are 

appointed  by  the  sheriff  after  the  nomination,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7349-7351.  7356.  7360 . 

Mr.  Sharkey  and  Mr.  Jennings  were  the  deputy  sheriffs  at  Ballinrobe,  ib.  7352-735- 

A great  many  of  the  deputy  sheriffs  were  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  ib.  7793^ 

7794- 

Comment  upon  the  partial  course  adopted  by  the  high  sheriff.  Colonel  Higgins’s  father 
in  appointing  deputy  sheriffs  at  the  late  election;  they  were  selected  from  the  most 
unscrupulous  partisans  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Moore  13067-13071.  13136 -The  ap- 
pointment of  Mr.  Sharkey  was  the  work  of  all,  ib.  13071.  13136 Witness  had  reasons 

before  the  election  for  forming  a very  low  opinion  of  Mr.  Sharkey,  ib.  13071.  13166 
1316. 

See  also  Adjournment  of  Poll  ( Ballinrobe ).  Ballinrobe , I.  4,  II.  4.  Brabazon 

Captain.  Me Donnell,  Edward.  Polling-booths  and  Polling. 

Duffy , . Reference  to  a man  named  Duffy,  a supporter  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  whom 

Mr.  Sharkey  ordered  to  be  pul  in  gaol  for  saying  something  in  the  polling-booth  at 

Ballinrobe,  Welch  10853-10859 Duffy  was  on  the  wall,  near  Mr.  Conway, 'when  the 

Claremorris  voters  arrived  in  Ballinrobe;  he  had  no  stick  in  his  hand,  ib.  109^7-10954. 

Dunleary,  Michael.  An  elector  of  the  name  of  Dunlenry  was  expected  to  vote  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  but  lie  was  taken  away  by  the  other  party,  M‘ Manus  3727-3731.  3758 

Statement  as  to  Dunleary  having  been  compelled  by  the  mob,  at  Swinford,  to  vote  for 
Moore,  as  well  as  Higgins,  he  having  intended  to  plump  for  the  latter,  Lavin  3831-3837. 

3938-3974 Violence  used  towards  witness  on  this  occasion  ; Dunleary’s  son,  as  well 

as  himself,  was  struck  violently  by  Patrick  Sheridan,  Mr.  Moore’s  bailiff,  ib.  3837-3844. 

3956-3961 Doubt  as  to  the  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  who  may  have  been  close 

by  when  Dunleary  left  the  car  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Higgins,  ib.  3941-3955. 


On  the  first  day  of  pulling,  witness  took  a great  many  voters  from  Bohola  to  Swinford, 

J.  Jordan  S053-8055 One  of  these  was  a man  named  Dunleary,  a tenant  of  witness, 

ib.  8056-8059 Particulars  as  to  Dunleary  having  been  dragged  off  the  car  in 

Swinford,  and  taken  into  the  polling-booth  by  Mr.  Charles  Strickland,  Mr.  George 
James  O’Malley,  and  others,  ib.  8060-8094.  Si  10-8118 Witness  heard  that  Dun- 
leary polled  for  Moore  and  Higgins,  ib.  8119 Explanation  of  the  circumstances 

under  which  the  voter,  Dunleary,  was  at  witness’s  house  on  -the  evening  and  night 
before  the  first  polling  day,  ib.  8544-8558.  8607-8615.  8638-8643.  8663-S670. 


Witness  never  heard  that  Dunleary  had  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins ; 
circumstance  of  his  being  a tenant  of  Mr.  Taafe,  adverted  to  hereon,  J.  Jordan  8546-8551. 

8657-8662 Dunleary  was  not  drunk  when  he  came  to  witness’s  house,  ib.  8555-9558 

— —Witness’s  son  brought  Dunleary  from  Bohola  to  Keltimagh,  ib.  8638-8643 

Witness’s  son  said  that  Dunleary  had  told  him  he  was  afraid  of  being  taken  away  by 
Mr.  M'Manus,  ib.  8668-8670. 

Explanation  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  secure  the  vote  of  Dunleary, 
oue  of  his  father’s  tenants,  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  to  prevent  his  being  got  hold  of 

by  the  opposite  party,  E.  F.  Jordan  8902-8915 Witness,  Dunleary,  and  several  other 

voters  went  in  cars  to  Swinford  on  Monday  morning,  ib.  8910-8919 Particulars  as  to 

the  violence  used  towards  Dunleary  by  several  magistrates,  and  other  supporters  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  in  order  to  get  him  into  the  Court-house,  and  as  to  the  pressure  put 
upon  him  there,  under  which  he  ultimately  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore,  ib. 
8920-8974.  9356-9359- 

Witness  saw  Dunleary  dragged  by  several  persons  from  a car  to  the  Court-house, 
O’ Dowd  12643-12651. 

Durcan , Dean.  Belief  that  Dean  Durcan  was  not  sitting  next  the  returning  officer  in  the 
booth  at  Swinford  when  witness  was  there  on  Monday,  E.  F.  Jordan  9360-93G4. 


Durcan,  Dr.  Dr.  Durcan,  one  of  the  bishops  who  signed  the  placard  headed  “ Men  of 
Mayo,”  was  at  the  nomination,  Ruttledge  53-56. 

Witness  was  probably  in  error  in  saying  that  Dr.  Duncan  was  at  the  nomination ; 
explanation  hereon,  Ruttledge  281-289. 

Durcan, 
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Durcan,  Michael.  Particulars  relative  to  the  abduction  of  a voter  named  Michael  Durcan 
who  was  going-  on  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  cars  to  vote  for  him  at  Swinford,  but  was 
taken  away  by  the  mob,  MlManus  3491-35i5*  3753-3757* 

E. 

Eames,  Rev.  Mr.  Witness  did  not  see  Mr.  Eames,  the  Protestant  clergyman  at  Swinford, 

take  an  active  part  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  the  election,  Curran  4335-4339 Statement 

as  to  witness’s  son  having  been  struck  opposite  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel;  conversation 
subsequently  with  Mr.  Eames,  the  Protestant  rector,  on  the  subject,  J.  Jordan  8007- 

8020 Witness  heard  Mr.  Eames’s  son,  at  Swinford,  and  several  others,  groaning  for 

Moore,  and  huzzaing  for  Higgins,  E.  H.  Jordan  8831 Witness  observed  Mr.  Eames 

very  excited  about  something,  Moore  13096-13098. 

Erris  Barony.  Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin,  showing 
the  number  of  electors  registered  in  this  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each  candidate, 
and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register,  p.  447. 

Escort  of  Voters.  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  brought  to  the  poll  at  Ballinrobe  under 
escort;  but  this  has  always  been  the  case  in  regard  to  the  voters  of  the  unpopular  candidates, 

Knox  7046-7049.  7152-7160  ; Sir  R.  Bloss  7323"7329*  7347*  7502-751(>*  7623 

Witness  understood  that  in  one  part  of  the  county  the  voters  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain 

Palmer  required  protection,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7541 An  escort  was  not  required  tor  the 

voters  taken  by  witness  to  Swinford,  J.  Jordan  8799-8801. 

The  unpopular  candidate  always  requires  an  escort  for  his  voters,  Lord  J.  Browne 

9516,  9517 Whenever  the  elections  for  Mayo  have  been  contested  there  have  always 

been  escorts  for  the  unpopular  party,  Martyn  10354,  10355 Itis  the  common  practice 

in  Ireland  to  have  escorts  for  the  unpopular  side  at  elections,  Wardlaio  10506-10509 

Escorts  were  required  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  only,  Graburn  10664-10666. 

See  also  Ballinrobe,  I.  1.  3 ; II.  1.  3.  Castlebar.  Louisburgh.  Military. 

Excitement.  See  Violence  and  Excitement. 

Expenses  of  Candidates.  Colonel  Higgins  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  expenses 
of  his  voters,  Griffin  2252,  2253. 


Fearsus,  Patrick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Shopkeeper  at  Ballinrobe,  11175-11177 

. _?  .Was  not  canvassed  for  his  vote  by  Mr.  Giiffin,  11179,  11180.  11279 Intended 

to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  ; but  having  been  asked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  to  support 
Moore  and  Palmer,  and" having  a great  respect  for  Mr.  Conway  (who  is  godfather  to  one  of 

his  children),  was  induced  to  vole  for  the  latter  gentleman,  11181  et  seq. When  Mr. 

Conway  came  to  witness’s  house  to  ask  him  for  his  vote,  he  was  accompanied  by  seveial 
people;  but  no  intimidation  was  used  towards  witness,  nor  has  he  ever  said  there  was, 
11189  et  seq. 


Fleming,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Miller  at  Ballinrobe,  11017-11019 

Heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  address  the  congregation  from  the  altar,  on  Sunday  the  5th 

April  relative  to  the  election;  language  used  by  him,  11020-11041.  11168-11174 

Circumstances  under  which  witness  was  close  to  the  gate  of  Mrs.  Monahan’s  yard  when 
Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were  in  the  lane,  on  the  afternoon  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  April, 

11041-11049.  11134-11137 Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Conway  having  appeared  on 

the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  lane  in  a position  between  kneeling  and  lying;  he  could  not 
have  stood  upon  it,  11050-11056.  illll-liHo-  11161-11165. 

Witness  heard  Mr.  Conwav  address  the  people  in  English,  and  tell  them  to  be  quiet  ; 

hut  did  not  hear  him  speak  in  Irish,  11057-11064.  11116-11133*  “166,  11167 

Particulars  as  to  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke  having  presented  a pistol  at  Mr.  Conway,  and  as  to 

his  havino- subsequently  given  up  his  pistols  to  Mr.  Atabin,  11066-11075 -The  gate 

to  Monahan’s  yard  was  not  dosed  when  witness  was  there,  but  it  took  some  time  to  get 

the  voters  into  the  yard,  11076-11085 In  the  evening  of  Sunday  there  was  some 

shouting  in  the  town,  but  no  violence,  11086-11091. 

On  Wednesday  witness  saw  Mr.  Sharkey  pass  Mr.  Mccre’s  hotel  with  the  poll  bonks, 

but  did  not  bear  him  say  anything  as  he  parsed,  11092-1 11  oG No  stones  were 

thrown  on  this  occasion,  11 107-1  uio M i, ness  gave  so.uetmng  on  Sunday  the  28th 

June  to  the  Moore  indemnity  fund;  no  address  was  men  mane  in  chapel  about  tue  pej- 

tion,  nor  was  the  petition  read,  11 138- 11153 Witness  has  not  Seen  Mr.  Conway  m 

London,  11157-1 1159' 

French,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  E.idence.)-Keside,  at  Tuan, ; is  a Koman-catholic  and 

a voter  for  the  conn.'y  of  Mayo,  101-1  1015 U entto  Ballinrobe  on  Saturday  the  4th 

of  April,  for  the  purpose  of  voting' for  Colonel  Higgins,  1016-1019 -The  town  "'asper- 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 H 1 - 
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French,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

fectly  quiet  on  the  Saturday  and  the  earlier  part  of  Sunday,  1020.  1049 On  Sunday  the 

5th  April  witness  went  to  chapel  at  Ballinrobe,  and  heard  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  address 
the  congregation  about  the  election,  using  violent  language  against  Colonel  Higgins,  and 
saying  that  “ the  curse  of  God  would  follow  every  man  who  supported  him;  ” this  was 
before  the  conclusion  of  the  mass,  1021-1048.  1096-1109. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  made  a memorandum  of  what  Father  Conway  6aid; 
this  was  done  shortly  after  mass  by  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  at  the 

house  of  Mr.  Griffin;  the  memorandum  in  question  read,  1026-1044.  1110-1118 . 

Excited  state  of  the ‘town  on  and  after  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  1049-1057.  1126-1129 

On  Sunday  afternoon  witness  saw  Father  Conway  addressing  ihe  mobs  in  the  street 

but  did  not  hear  what  he  said,  1050-1052.  1061-1067.  1119,  1120.  1127-1131. 

Some  of  witness’s  tenants  would  not  come  to  Ballinrobe  to  vote,  and  those  few  who  did 
vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  were  obliged  to  be  escorted  to  the  polling  booth,  1057-1060. 

1132-1136.  1173-1175 Witness  told  those  who  would  not  come  that  lie  did  not  care 

for  whom  they  voted,  1057.  1182 Dean  Bourke  and  Mr.  Hugh  were  the  only  parish 

priests  who  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  1068-1072. 

Witness  and  his  voters  were  at  Monahan’s  hotel,  1074-1076 Different  persons 

seen  by  witness  at  Monahan’s  hotel ; it  was  the  head-quarters  of  Colonel  Hio-gius’s 
voters,  and  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the  mob,  who  kept  the  people  inside  in  a very 

excited  state,  1077-1095.  1121-1126 On  Monday  the  6th  April  witness  brought  his 

voters  to  the  poll,  and  remained  in  the  booth  for  some  time,  1 132-1 146 On  Tuesday 

witness  was  in  the  booth  tilt  the  polling  was  adjourned  on  affidavit;  the  adjournment 
was  very  proper,  1147-1163. 

Difficulty  in  getting  witness’s  tenants  away  from  Ballinrobe  on  account  of  their  fear 

of  the  mob,  1164—1172 Mr.  Tighe’s  house,  opposite  the  hotel,  was  guarded  by  the 

police,  1183-1185 Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coyne,  curate  of  Dr.  M'flale, 

having  insulted  witness  about  his  coming  before  the  Committee  to  give  evidence,  1 1 86— 

1199 Reference  to  a certain  document  (the  purport  of  which  does  not  transpire)  as 

having  been  received  by  witness  on  the  14th  of  June,  1200-1211. 


Gallen  Barony.  Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin,  show- 
ing the  number  of  electors  registered  in  this  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each  candidate, 
and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register,  p.  447. 


Gannon,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Farmer  at  Dogarra,  near  Castlebar;  is  a 

freeholder  of  Mayo,  4850-4854 Was  urged  before  the  election  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill 

to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  told  him  he  would  vote  on  the  same  side  as  his  land- 
lord, Lord  Erne,  4855-4870 Witness  subsequently  went  to  Castlebar  and  stayed  at 

the  bouse  of  one  Barrett  till  the  first  day  of  polling,  when  he  went  to  the  court-house, 

but  the  poll  was  closed,  4872-4881 Wituess  met  Father  Green  at  the  court-house, 

and  was  taken  by  him  to  Mr.  Clarke’s,  where  two  men  were  told  to  take  care  of  him, 
but  when  Father  Green  went  away  witness  left  the  house,  4882-4892.  4896. 

On  leaving  Clarke’s,  witness  went  to  the  house  of  John  Hopkins,  a car-driver,  and  re- 
mained there  on  Monday  night,  4892-4395 Father  Cahill  and  Father  Hostie  came 

to  Hopkins’s  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  asked  witness  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer; 

threats  held  out  by  ibem  on  this  occasion,  4897-4906 They  were  accompanied  by 

two  men,  one  of  whom  was  drunk,  and  a fishwoman,  who  was  very  abusive  to  witness; 
she  was  removed  by  Father  Hostie,  4907—4918.  5030—5043.  5094—5097. 

As  witness  was  going  to  the  poll  on  Tuesday  he  was  met  and  accompanied  by  Fathers 
tireen,  Hostie,  Cahill,  and  another  priest,  but  he  plumped,  nevertheless,  for  Colonel  Hig- 

gms,  4919-4931.  5044,  5045.  5060 Father  Green  said  at  the  court-house  there  was 

something  bad  in  witness's  countenance,  and  had  him  sworn  at  the  table,  4929.  4933“ 
4930  After  voting  witness  was  hooted,  but  was  escorted  back  to  Hopkins’s  house,  and 

remained  there  till  the  following  day,  4932.  4937-4941 On  the  day  after  the  polling 

witness  was  severely  spoken  to  in  the  street  by  Father  Curley  and  Father  Cahill,  and 
was  much  hooted,  4942-4953. 


Since  the  election  witness  has  remained  away  from  mass  through  fear  of  being  spoken 

agamst  in  chapel,  4954~4967-  4966-4968 Witness  sent  an0 Easter  offering  to  Mr. 

t/anil,  nut  it  was  returned,  4958-4965 Examination  as  to  former  communications 

between  feathers  Hostie  and  Cahill  and  witness  relative  to  disputes  in  witness’s  family, 
that  is,  between  himself  and  his  wife,  or  his  wife’s  father,  4969-5015.  5061-5064.  5087- 
5°93  — VVitness  was  never  canvassed  before  the  election  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  was 
merely  told  by  Hopkins  how  Lord  Erne  would  vote,  5016-5029. 

The  conduct  of  the  priests  did  not  frighten  witness  very  much,  5044.  5102 

Witness  has  frequently  spoken  about  the' election  to  one  Macartney,  a publican  in 

Castlebar, 
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Gannon,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Cas  debar,  but  never  told  him  that  he  (witness)  had  got  money  for  his  vote,  5048-5050 
— terms  between  the  priest  and  witness  during  the  lifetime  of  his  first  wife 

5061-5064.  5098-51  ox Statement  as  to  the  refreshments  obtained  by  witness  when 

at  Hopkins  s and  as  to  the  payment  of  the  same,  5065-5086. 

Statement  by  counsel  for  the  petitioner,  relative  to  au  attack  in  Castlebar  upon  the 
witnesses  M'Luughlin  and  Gannon,  after  their  return  thither, p.  444. 

Witness  produces  two  letters  received  in  the  morning  from  James  Conry  and  Thomas 
Cooley  of  Castlebar ; they  are  dated  7th  July,  and  refer  to  assaults  upon  the  witnesses 
M'Laughlin  and  Gannon,  Colonel  Higgins  13014-130x8.  (pp.  444,  445). 

Gavahan,  . Statement  as  to  a man  of  the  name  of  Gavahan,  in  the  employment  of 
Captain  Brabazon,  having  struck  and  knocked  down  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants  in 

Swinford,  E.  H.  Jordan  8838-8840.9217.  9241-9251 Explanation  as  to  witness 

having  pushed  or  struck  Gavahan,  after  he  had  knocked  down  Mr.  Moore’s  tenant,  ib. 
9233*9257 Gavahan  acted  as  an  agent  for  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  9323-9325. 

Geraghty , Rev.  Mr.  Violent  address  and  exciting  conduct  of  Mr.  Geraghty  at  Batly- 
liannis,  on  the  31st  March,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5641-5663. 

Gildea's  Hotel  ( Ballinrobe ).  Statement  as  to  some  men,  whom  witness  understood  to  be 
voters,  having  been  forcibly  brought  up-stairs  at  Gildea’s  Hotel ; one  of  them  was  carried 
into  the  committee-room,  'Sharkey  5139“5155-  5392-54°°-  5557- 

Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  agent  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  having  demanded 
that  witness  should  leave  Gildea’s  Hotel,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a trespasser  there ; 
this  occurred  after  witness  had  retired  to  bed  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  and  was  settled 
for  the  time  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  and  police  called  in  by  witness, 

Sharkey  5405-5429 An  action  has  since  been  instituted  against  witness  with  reference 

to  this  matter,  ib.  5410-5426 The  person  who  let  witness  his  bedroom  stated  that 

Moore  and  Palmer  had  no  right  to  claim  it,  *6.5424.  5427. 

Graburn,  Lieutenant  John.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence.) — Is  in  the  First  Royals,  10515, 

10516 On  Saturday,  the  4th  March,  went  with  some  dragoons  from  Castlebar  to 

Claremorris,  to  escort  some  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  thence  to  Ballinrobe,  10517, 

10518.  10598-10602 About  thirty  voters  on  horseback,  and  several  others  on  cars, 

were  collected  in  Claremorris  on  Sunday  morning,  Mr.  Routledge  being  the  deputed 

magistrate  in  charge,  10519-10529.  10544,  10545 Before  leaving  the  town  some  of 

the  voters  on  horseback  cheered  once  or  twice,  10530-10536 On  leaving  the  town 

some  stones  were  thrown  by  a mob  which  had  by  this  time  collected,  and  one  man  in  a 
car  was  hurt;  the  voters  on  horseback  were  some  way  in  advance,  10537—10543.  10603- 
10612. 

On  approaching  Ballinrobe  some  infantry  and  police  came  from  the  town  to  increase 
the  escort,  10546.  10613-10619.  It  was  not  a wise  course  to  enter  Ballinrobe  by  the  lane 
leading  to  the  back  of  tire  hotel,  on  account  of  the  wall  on  each  side,  10547-10549. 

10620-10622.  10689-10G92 There  was  a.  large  mob  in  the  main  street,  and  witness 

posted  some  of  bis  men  at  the  end  of  the  lane  so  as  to  keep  the  crowd  out,  10550-10553. 

10623-10631 Some  stones  were  thrown  from  the  wall,  or  from  behind  it,  10554 

By  witness’s  direction  one  of  the  constabulary  cleared  the  wall,  10555,  10556. 

Witness  did  not  see  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  on  the  wall,  10557-10559.  10645-10651 

When  witness  first  saw  Mr.  Conway  he  was  on  horseback,  and  was  talking  rather 

excitedly  about  a pistol  having  been  presented  at  him,  10560-10556.  10655,  10656. 

1 0700-“ — Circumstance  of  Mr.  Conway  having  told  the  mob  not  to  hurt  the  police  or 

soldiers,  10567-10569.  10657,  10658.  10683-10688 Witness  did  not  see  any  act  of 

violence,  either  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  or  Wednesday,  10570-10584 On  the 

occasion  of  Mr.  Sharkey  passing  through  the  mob  with  the  poll-books  on  Wednesday, 
witness  did  not  see  any  stones  thrown,  10585-10597. 

Witness  and  five  dragoons  kept  back  the  crowd  from  entering  the  lane ; but  six  or 
seven  of  them  got  through  and  made  some  slight  interference,  10632-10640.  10679- 

10682.  10701-10705 Belief  that  all  the  voters  were  safely  got  into  Monahau’s 

Hotel;  there  was  no  material  difficulty  in  the  way,  10641-10644.  10693-10606.  10701- 

10705 On  leaving  the  crowd  at  the  hotel,  Mr.  Conway  rode  part  of  the  way  towards 

the  barracks  with  witness,  who  did  not  see  him  again  during  the  day,  10652,  10653. 
10659.  10697-10699. 

On  the  Monday  or  Tuesday  wituess  escorted  some  voters  from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe, 
10660-10662.  10672,  10673— — Escorts  were  required  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  only, 

10664-10666 On  Wednesday  witness  escorted  some  voters  on.  their  way  home  in 

safety,  10667,  10668.  10674-10678. 

Green,  Rev.  Mr.  Witness  met  Father  Green  at  the  court-house,  at  Castlebar,  at  the  close 
of  the  first  day’s  poll,  and  was  taken  by  him  to  Mr.  Clarke’s,  where  two  men  were  told 
to  take  care  of  him ; but  when  Father  Green  went  away  witness  left  the  house,  Gannon, 

0.53— Suss.  2.  3 k 2 4882 
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Green , Rev.  Mr. — continued. 

4882-4892.  4896 Father  Green  said,  on  the  following  day  at  the  court-house,  that 

there  was  something  bad  in  witness’s  countenance,  and  had  him  sworn  at  the  table,  ib. 

4929-  4933-4936. 

Witness  was  aware  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  having  been  read  in  chapel  by  IVTr. 
Green,  but  did  not  hear  it  read,  Archibald  M‘Hale  6622-6642. 

Witness  has  heard  Mr.  Green  and  Mr.  Hosty  speak  from  the  altar  relative  to  the 
election,  and  tell  the  congregation  to  support  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  does  not  recolleet 

any  severe  language  towards  Colonel  Higgins,  Armstrong  12377-12404 The  petition 

against  Mr.  Moore  was  read  from  the  altar  at  Castlebar  by  Mr.  Green,  and  commented 
upon ; but  witness  does  not  know  whether  Dr.  M'Hale  was  present  at  the  time,  ib. 
12405-12416.  12438,  12439. 

See  also  Undue  Influence,  3. 

Griffin,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Attorney  ; resides  partly  at  Ballinrobe,  1785, 

x-S6 On  Sunday  the  5th  April,  witness,  who  was  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  agents, 

found  Father  Conway  talking  to  some  voters  of  Colonel'  Higgins  at  Monahan’s  hotel, 
anti  had  considerable’ difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  him;  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  was  present, 
1787-1808 These  voters  were  tenants  of  Lady  de  Clifford,  1793,  1794 In  conse- 

quence of  a message  received  by  witness  on  Sunday  alternoon,  he  sent  out  an  escort  to 

meet  the  Claremorris  voters,  1809-1811.  1814,  1815 Particulars  as  to. the  violent 

treatment  of  these  voters  when  entering  Monahan’s  hotel  by  a lane  at  its  back,  1812, 

1813.  1816-1830 Statement  as  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  having  uttered,  in  Irish,  a 

curse  on  this  occasion,  1819-1825. 

Evidence  as  to  the  violence  of  the  mob  on  Sunday  afternoon  and  evening;  the  hotel 
was  in  a state  of  siege,  and  witness  found  great  difficulty  in  reaching  his  house,  1831-1856 

Address  of  Father  Conway  to  the  mob  on  Sunday,  with  a view  to  intercepting  certain 

of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  expected  to  arrive  by  the  Neale  road;  these  voters  did  not 

reach  their  destination,  1843-1849.  1857-1864 Improper  conduct  of  Father  Conway 

towards  witness  and  Mr.  Tighe  on  Sunday  afternoon,  1851-1854. 

Impossibility  of  getting  the  voters  to  the  poll  at  Ballinrobe  without  strong  escorts, 

1865-1867.  1872 Father  Conway  constantly  addressed  the  mobsduringthe  election, and 

had  unlimited  control  over  them,  1868-1871 Difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  cars 

anti  drivers  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  vote  on  account  of  the  popular  violence,  1873, 1874 

Particulars  as  to  several  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  including  witness,  having  been 
ill-used  and  struck  on  the  days  of  election,  1875-1905. 

Evidence  relative  to  two  voters,  named  Michael  Conway  and  Pat  Conway,  who  had 
promised  to  support  Colonel  Higgins,  but  were  seized  upon  by  the  mob  and  subsequently 

voted  against  him,  or  at  least  one  of  them  did  so,  1906.  1916-1953 Captain  Palmer 

and  Mr.  Moore,  made  one  cause  at  the  election,  1907 It  was  quite  understood  that 

the  struggle  would  be  between  Moore  and  Higgins,  and  accoidingly  witness  always 

sought  for  plumpers  for  Colonel  Higgins,  1908-1915 The  Protestant  clergymen  all 

supported  Colonel  Higgins,  lgil,  1912 William  Regan,  a voter,  promised  to  support 

Colonel  Higgins,  but  did  not  vote  at  all,  1954-1967 An  elector  named  Feargus,  who 

promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  afterwards  voted  for  the  other  candidates;  witness 
had  a conversation  with. Feargus  on  the  subject,  1968-1978. 

[Second  Examination]. — Further  statement  relative  to  the  voter  Feargus,  and  to  the 
cause  assigned  by  him  for  not  supporting  Colonel  Higgins,  1979-1986 On  Wednes- 

day, when  the  polling  closed,  witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  in  Ballinrobe,  accompanied  by 
Father  Conway,  and  other  priests ; he  appeared  to  be  going  to  Mr.  Conway’s  house, 

1987-1999 On  Sunday,  the  29th  March,  or  some  four  orfivedays  before  the  election, 

witness  saw  Father  Conway  driving  through  Ballinrobe  in  Mr.  Moore’s  carriage,  2000- 
2005.  2220-2224. 

Activity  of  Rather  Conway,  and  other  priests,  in  bringing  voters  to  the  poll ; they  were 

capital  agents,  2006-2015.  2081-2088.  2225-2230 Statement  relative  to  an  elector 

named  M'Dermott,  a tenant  of  Mr.  Valentine  Blake,  who  promised  to  support  Colonel 

Higgins,  but  on  account  of  the  mob  did  not  vote  at  all,  2016-2034.  2218,2219 

Mr.  lilake  was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  but  voted  also  for  Mr.  Moore,  2023. 
2212-2217. 

Statement  relative  to  a voter  named  Patrick  King,  who  promised  witness  that  he  would 
support  Colonel  Higgins,  as  well  as  Mr.  Moore,  but  was  brought  to  the  poll  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  and  plumped  for  Mr.  Moore,  2035-2053 Reference  to  a voter  of  the 

name  of  Walter  Liner,  who  was  expected  to  support  Colonel  Higgins,  but  was  brought 

up  by  Mr.  Conway  for  the  opposite  party,  2054-2061 Statement  relative  to  Wiiltam 

Ryan,  an  elector,  whose  vote  was  at  first  expected  to  be  given  to  Colonel  Higgins,  but 
who,  with  other  freeholders,  was  brought  to  the  poll  by  some  priests,  and  supported 
Moore  and  Palmer,  2061-2088. 

Michael  Langan  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  did  not  do  so,  2089-2098 
With  regard  to  Patrick  Manghan,  an  independent  fanner,  who  was  to  have  voted 
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Report,  1857 — continued. 


Griffin,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

for  Colonel  Higgins,  witness  refers  to  a letter  from  him,  explaining  the  reasons  why  he 

did  not  so  vole,  2099-2105.  2243-2249 Witness  has  been  agent  for  Colonel  Higgins 

at  former  elections,  but  never  before  canvassed  for  him,  2106-2119 Lady  de  Clifford’s 

tenants  came  to  Monahan’s  hotel  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  the  4th  April,  2120-2124 
Witness  had  taken  this  hotel  for  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  2125. 

Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  acted  as  deputed  magistrate  at  the  election,  2126-2129 He 

»ave  some  orders  to  the  military,  and  on  one  occasion  found  it  necessary  to  have  the 

Riot  Act  read,  2130-2132 He  was  not  staying  at  Monahan’s  hotel  on  Sunday,  or 

during  the  election,  2133,  2134 The  military  were  not  out  so  early  as  ten  o’clock  on 

Sunday,  2135-2137. 

Further  statement  relative  to  the  proceedings  in  the  lane  at  the  back  of  the  hotel  on 

Sunday  afternoon,  2138-2157 Mention  of  some  of  the  words  used  in  Irish  by  Father 

Conway  on  this  occasion,  2143-2153 Witness  was  at  the  hotel  as  late  as  half-past 

nine  on  Sunday  evening;  he  then  went  to  his  own  house,  which  is  in  the  town,  2158- 

■2169 Witness  was  not  present  at  the  nomination  at  Castlebar,  2170-2179 Mr. 

Ward,  one  of  the  electors  ill-used  by  the  mob,  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  2180-2184. 

Doubt  as  to  the  number  of  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  assembled  at  any  time  at  the 
hotel,  2185-2189 Witness  brought  a large  number  from  the  hotel  to  the  poll,  but  be- 

lieves’that  all  of  them  did  not  fulfil  thir  promise  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins,  2190-2198 

Colonel  Higgins  was  in  Bull  inrobe  from  Sunday  night  till  Wednesday,  and  always 

went  about  under  a strong  escort,  2199-2204 He  was  grossly  insulted  in  the  very 

polling-booths,  2204,  2205. 

The  Protestant  clergymen  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  did  not  take  so  active  a 

part  for  him  as  the  priests  did  for  Mr.  Moore,  2206-2211 Few  exceptions  among 

the  priests  who  did  not  vote  for  Mr.  Moore,  2231-2242 Absolute  necessity  of  the 

hotel  as  a place  of  refuge  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  2250,  2251 Colonel  Higgins 

had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  expenses  of  his  voters,  2252,  2253 The  Pro- 

testant ector  of  Ballinrobe  received  some  rough  treatment  from  the  mob,  2254,  2255. 

[Third  Examination.]  — Grounds  for  the  belief  that  the  committee-room  at  Arm- 
strong’s Hotel,  Castlebar,  was  jointly  that  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  5865- 
5884. 

r Fourth  Examination.]— Has  prepared  and  delivers  in  a statement,  which  he  believes 
to  be  correct,  of  the  constituency  of  the  county  of  Mayo,  of  the  number  which  polled 
in  each  barony,  and  of  the  number  unpolled,  13024,  13025. 

Griffin,  Mr.  Mr.  Griffin  was  often  surrounded  by  mobs  at  Ballinrobe,  and  was  called 
names  and  hooted,  Hearne  1713-1716. 


Hallman  Rev.  Mr.  Witness  was  at  chapel  at  Bohola,  on  Sunday  29th  March,  when  the 
Rev  James  Halligan  addressed  the  congregation  in  language  very  condemnatory  oi 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  told  them  that  their  bishops  and  priests  wished  them  to  support 
the  other  candidates;  particulars  hereon,  A1‘ Marius  3423~3444-  3454-3457-  3549j3552" 

0614-3622.  3642,  3643 Mr.  Halligan  said  that  those  who  had  no  votes  could  be  of 

great  use  at  the  election ; inference  therefrom,  ib.  3454-3457-  3549  After  th® 
if  Mr.  Halligan,  witness  found  great  difficulty  in  gelling  any  voters  to  support  Colonel 
Higgins,  ib.  3460-3468. 

Witness  was  at  Bohola  chapel,  on  Sunday  g9'b  March,  when  Mr.  Halligan  the  cmute, 
addressed  the  congregation  relative  to  the  election,  Lamri  3//3-3,80  —Particulars  as 
to  Mr  Hallman's  address  ; among  other  tilings  he  designated  Colonel  Higgins  as  a 
traitor  and  a pledge-breaker,  ib.  3781-3786.  4011-4013-  4013-4017. 

Witness  was  at  chapel  at  Bohola,  on  Sunday  29  March,  when  the  Rev . Mr.  Halligan, 
ihe  curate  officiated  ; Mr  Bernard  M'Manus  was  present,  James  Jorda,!  ,0 40-7948— 
Mr  Slivan  addressed  the  congregation  after  mas,  in  favonr  of  Moore  S.  Palmer  and  in 
...  rVilnnpl  Hio-o-ins-  he  said  the  clergy  were  dissatisned  with  the  latter , he 

* incapable  of  speaking 

VI  Fmfher^videtce  as  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Halligan  from  the  altar,  and  as  to  his  having 
but  not  when  with  witness,  ib.  8414-84x7. 


See  also  M‘ Manus,  Mr. 
0.53— Scss.  2. 
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Hanley,  Pal.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  a nailer  at  Castlebar ; is  not  an  elector 

11698,  11699 Particulars  as  to  witness  and  about  twenty  others  having  been  hired  on 

behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins,  by  Mr.  William  Malley,  deputy-sheriff  at  Castlebar,  throno-h 
Thomas  Comer,  the  sheriff's  bailiff;  this  was  on  Tuesday  before  the  nomination,  11700- 

11728 Money  received  by  witness  and  the  other  men  at  different  times  from  Comer 

to  whom  it  was  given  by  Mr.  Malley,  11716-11719.  11728-51730.  11802-11825! 

12173-12176 Practice  of  witness  to  get  drunk  whenever  he  received  money;  general 

character  of  witness  hereon,  11720-11737.  11829  et  seq. 

Statement  that  on  the  day  before  the  nomination  witness  and  about  twenty  other  hired 

men  were  employed  in  shouting  for  Colonel  Higgins,  11739-11757.  121 90-12200 

Collision  between  witness’s  party  and  the  people  of  the  town,  on  Thursday ; it  was  not 

the  fault  of  the  latter,  11758-11765.  12115-12122.  12138-12167.  12206 On  this 

occasion  witness,  who  was  drunk,  was  knocked  down;  he  subsequently,  by  direction  from 
the  sheriff)  swore  informations  against  two  men,  who  in  return  laid  informations  against 
witness,  1:766-11776.  12162-12167.  12201,  12202. 

On  the  day  of  the  nomination  witness,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Malley,  went  to  the  court- 
house to  shout  when  Mr.  Moore  or  Captain  Palmer  spoke,  unless  Colonel  Higgins  was 
not  interrupted  in  speaking ; his  services  were  not  required  on  this  occasion,  11777- 

11800.  11826-11828 YViiness  has  received  altogether  22  s.,  and  18  s.  more  is  due  10 

him,  as  he  was  hired  for  eight  days  at  5 s.  a day,  11817-11825.  12288-12294 When 

in  the  court-house  witness  was  not  very  sober;  but  lie  was  not  drunk  that  day,  11827, 
11828.  12123-12137.  ’ 

Examination  as  to  the  proceedings  of  witness  since  his  arrival  in  London,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  the  persons  with  whom  he  has  communicated,  and  as  to  his  practice  of 

spending  his  money  in  drink,  1 1829  ei  seg.  12274-12277 Money  given  to  witness  on 

his  way  to  London,  and  since  his  arrival,  by  Mr.  Armstrong,  of  Castlebar,  11851-11859. 
11915-1193I-  H966,  11967 — - — Persons  who  accompanied  witness  from  Castlebar, 

11970-11986.  12272,12273 Nothing  was  said  to  witness  during  the  journey  as  to 

his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  11987-12005. 

Witness  never  said  before  leaving  Castlebar  that  “ he  would  do  the  business  ” or  “clinch 

the  case”  12006-12020. He  heard  nothing  directly  of  his  coming  as  a witness  till 

shortly  before  he  started,  though  there  was  some  rumouron  the  subject,  and  bad  said  nothing 
to  any  of  the  Moore’s  party  as  a reason  for  their  bringing  him,  12021-12045.  12096! 
12268-12271— — Examination  as  to  witness  having  asked  forgiveness  of  the  priest  at 
Castlebar  convent  for  having  been  a Higgins’  man,  and  for  getting  drunk  ; this  was  about 
a month  after  the  election,  and  immediately  after  the  reverend  mother  at  the  convent  had 
administered  the  pledge  to  him  and  advised  him  to  confess,  12045-12114.  12219-12267. 
12285-12287. 

Witness  did  not  see  the  Reverend  Mr.  Curley  willi  the  crowd  with  whom  witness  and  the 
other  hired  men  quarrelled  on  the  day  before  the  nomination,  12153-12157.  14168- 

12172- Witness  and  the  other  men  were  employed  and  paid  merely  to  shout  on  the  day 

of  nomination,  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  12179— 

I2i8q.  12203-12207.  12288-12295 Statement  by  witness,  011  the  occasion  of  his 

being  examined  at  Castlebar  relative  to  the  informations  before  alluded  to,  relative  to 

his  having  been  paid  by  Mr.  Malley  to  shout,  12208-12218 Before  the  election 

witness  had  some  money  from  one  Neill  Golonaugh,  a supporter  of  Moore  and  Palmer  ; 
he  never  had  any  money  from  Lewis  O’Donnell,  12278-12284. 

Hanley,  Pat.  Examination  with  reference  to  the  witness  Hanley,  who  was  employed  as  a 
mobsman  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  party  at  5s.  a day,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  at  all  material 
has  passed  between  witness  and  him,  or  bis  mother,  relative  to  the  evidence  to  be  given 
by  him,  M‘Greal  1 1597-11672. 


Hardiman,  Rev.  UTr.  Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hardiman,  Roman  Catholic  clergyman, 
not  having  voted  for  Mr.  Moore,  Griffin  2237-2242. 

Hearne,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  Is  clerk  to  the  magistrates  at  Ballinrobe,  and 

an  elector  for  Mayo,  1694-1696 Was  canvassed  for  his  vote  by  Mr.  Moore  and 

the  Reverend  Mr.  Conway,  who  were  together  on  the  occasion,  1698-1703 On 

the  day  oeiorethe  nomination,  Mr.  Moore  and  Father  Conway  were  in  Ballinrobe  together, 

17°4~i7°G’  1709-1712.  1766-1771 Father  Conway  addressed  mobs  directing  the 

voters  not  to  support  Colonel  Higgins,  1707,  1708 Several  of  Colonel  Higgins’s 

supporters  were  ill  used  and  attacked'  by  the  people,  1713-1722.  1726,  1727. 

Address  of  Mr.  Moore  to  the  people  from  Gildea’s  hotel  after  the  booihs  were  closed 

on  Wednesday  the  5th  April  1723-! 734.  1749-1761 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Sharkey, 

deputy  shentf,  having  passed  by,  and  been  pelted  with  stones  whilst  Mr.  Moore  was 

speaking;  Mr.  Moore  spoke  very  strongly  against  him,  1732-1737 Father  Conway 

subsequently  joined  Mr.  Moore  at  Gildea’s  hotel,  and  addressed  the  public,  1738-1742 
— — Lircnmsiances  of  Mr.  Shaikey  having  held  up  the  poll-book  and  drawn  attention  to  it 

“ m bee"Pe.liecl’  hy  the  PeoPle  1762-1764.  1781-1783 Witness  did  not 

see  Mr.  Mooie  in  Ballinrobe  between  Thursday  the  2d  April  and  the  following  Wednesday, 


Higgins, 
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Report,  1857 — continued. 


Higgins,  Captain.  See  High  Sheriff. 

Higgins,  Lieutenant- Colonel  George  Gore  Ouseley.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  Produces 
two  letters  received  in  the  morning  fiorn  James  Corny  and  Thomas  Cuolv  of  Castlebar; 
they  are  dated  7th  July,  and  refer  to  assaults  in  Castlebar  upon  the  witnesses  M'Lnughlin 
and  Gannox  on  their  return  thither,  13014-13018. 

Higgins,  Lieut. -Colonel.  Colonel  Higgins  was  in  Ballmrobe  from  Sunday  night,  the  5th 
April,  till  Wednesday,  and  always  went  about  under  a strong  escort,  Griffin  2199-2204 
He  was  grossly  insulted,  even  in  ihe  very  polling-booths,  ib.  2204,  2205. 

The  political  pledges  made  by  Colonel  Higgins  in  1852,  and  previously,  have  since 
been  deliberately  violated ; hence  witness  opposition  to  him,  Archbishop  M‘Hale 
6765-6772. 

Further  evidence  as  to  Colonel  Higgins  having  broken  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 
returned  at  the  election  ia  1852,  Archbishop  M‘Hale  6876-6890. 

In  1850,  Colonel  Higgins  first  came  forward  for  the  county ; he  was  supporied  by 
witness  and  was  returned,  almost  exclusively  upon  the  interest  of  the  clergy,  Moore 

13043-13045 At  the  election  of  1852,  Colonel  Higgins  was  returned  on  certain 

political  principles,  solemnly  undertaken  by  him,  which  principles  he  has  since  per- 
fidiously violated,  and  hence  his  unpopularity  in  the  county  ot  Mayo,  ib.  13046-13096. 

With  regard  to  some  reflections,  in  witness’s  evidence,  upon  the  political  conduct  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  he  explains  that  these  had  uo  reference  whatever  to  his  private  or  per- 
sonal character,  Moore  13172. 

Hrih  Sheriff.  Captain  Higgins,  the  father  of  Colonel  Higgins,  was  sheriff  at  the  last 
election,  Rutlidge  212 — —Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  high-sheriff 
brought  some  voters,  under  escort,  from  Westport  to  Castlebar,  Montgomery  4770-47/6- 

4784? 480 1-4824.  4847-4849 The  high  sheriff  was  in  Castlebar  daily,  from  the  day 

ot‘  nomination  till  the  close  of  the  poll,  ib.  4799,  4800 Witness  does  not  know  how 

the  Westport  voters  polled,  nor  whether  the  high  sheriffs  entered  the  booth  with  them,  ib. 
4815-4819. 

Some  voters  at  Castlebar  were  escorted  by  the  high  sheriff  and  some  dragoons,  Lord 
J.  Browne  9510-9515 — —Interference  of  the  sheriff  on  the  occasion  of  witness  speaking 
to  some  voters  under  escort,  who  had  promised  to  support  Mocre  & Palmer,  w. 
9519-9523- 

The  high  sheriff  seemed  anxious  to  preserve  the  peace,  Wardlaw  10501,  10502. 

See  also  Assessor.  Declaration  of  the  Poll.  Deputy  Sheriffs.  Magistrates. 


Hostv  Rev.  Mr.  Father  Hosty  threatened  to  “ announce  ” witness  from  the  altar,  Gannon 

4901,  4902.  4906.  5093 Witness  said  he  would  take  the  law  of  Father  Hosty,  if  he 

did  so,  ib.  4903,  4904. 

Wimess  has  heard  Mr.  Hosty  and  Mr.  Green  speak  from  the  altar  relative  to  the  elec- 
tion, and  tell  the  congregation  to  support  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  does  not  recollect  any 
severe  language  towards  Colonel  Higgins,  Armstrong  10377-12404. 

See  also  Undue  Influence,  3. 


Hume,  Major.  Major  Hume,  who  commanded  at  Ballinrobe,  is  in  attendance,  and  can 
speak  to  the  state  of  the  town  of  Ballinrobe  up  to  Wednesday  the  8th  Apnl,  Wardlaw 

10432-10439-  10455>  10456. 


Illegal  VoKj.  » J—  &5S  «££ ™ ^ 

ofCaptai“ Brabazo"' 

who  was  only  13  or  14  years  ot  age  was  allowed  to  vote,  ib.  89,6. 

Robert  Bloss,  and  witness,  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer,  Knox  t -S  /-4o-  / 4/  / 

Witness  took  an  active  part  at  the  election  in  behalf  of  Captain 

...  ,1  ■ ,np , f r ti»p  siinnort  ci  ven  bv  bun  to  Captain  1 aimer,  sir  stooer 

pc”,rted  M"  “7—' wines,  bad  se"K rEetmg/with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  and  other 
Bloss  pnm  . havin-  previously  had  communication  with  Mr.  Moore,  relative  to 
Roman-catnoilc  priests,  navios  p ; p.Wr  and  Mr  Moore  but  docs  not  recollect 

an  interchungeotim^mrt^rtvreenCap|ain^  aimer  and^MreMoore^^^  0Q  the 

one  ?“Crp;res“  otlrer  part,  0.  7d*M49i-  7534- 

P . of  former  evidence  • witness  stales  as  his  impression  that  Sir  Robert  Bloss 

was7o«tL  t™  Le.Tng  w.Ut  the  piles,,,  relative  £ an  interchange  of  support 
between  Ea^in  Palmer  and  Sir.  Moore,  Koo*  79*3-7930. 
o.63-Sms.  2.  3*4  . 
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Report,  1857 — continued. 


Interchange  of  Support  or  Combination  of  Candidates — continued. 

Particulars  as  to  a meeting  between  three  priests  oil  the  part  of  Mr.  Moore  and  witness 
and  some  other  gentlemen  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Palmer,  with  a view  to  an  interchange  of 

support,  no  specific  agreement  was  come  to,  lord  J.  Browne  9533-9557.  9583-9590- 

In  communicating  with  these  priests,  witness  understood  they  had  no  general  authority  to 
act  for  the  whole  body,  ib.  9544"9547-  9552-9556-  9583- 


Intimidation  : 

1.  Case  of  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower. 

2.  Case  of  Michael  and  Patrick  Conway. 

3.  Case  of  James  Moran. 

4.  Case  of  Michael  Laughan. 

5.  Case  of  Mark  M‘  Tigke. 

6.  Case  of  Thomas  Killalea. 

7.  Other  instances  of  Intimidation  of  Colonel  Higgins' s Supporters. 

8.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee. 


1.  Case  of  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower: 

O11  Sunday,  tlie  5th  April,  witness  started  in  an  open  car  with  his  father  and  a servant 
from  Ower  for  Baliinrobe;  his  father  intending  to  vote  on  Monday  for  Colonel  Higgins 

Burke  1399-1406 Witness’s  father  is  76  years  of  age;  he  is  healthy  for  his  age,  but 

of  a very  nervous  temperament,  ib.  1400.  1427 On  witness  and  liis  father  approaching 

Baliinrobe  about  half-past  five  in  the  afternoon,  they  met  a mob  of  about  300  persons  in 
an  exceedingly  excited  slate,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  on  horseback  in  the  middle  of 

them,  ib.  1407-1426 The  mob  compelled  the  car  to  stop,  ib.  1428,  1429 Father 

Conway  said,  “You  are  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  so  I wash  my  hands  of  you,”  and 
then  rode  off  about  100  yards  ; this  was  meant  for  the  mob  to  hear,  ib.  1430-1437. 

Considerable  violence  inflicted  by  the  mob  on  witness  and  his  father  after  Mr.  Conway 

bad  ridden  off  a short  distance,  Burke  1438-1468 Witness  appealed  to  Mr.  Comvav 

to  interfere  in  his  father’s  behalf,  and  after  some  delay  lie  did  so,  ib.  1453-1458  1460 
—Witness’s  father  was  especially  ill-used  by  the  mob,  and  was  severely  beaten,'  ib. 
1463-14.68  -Witness  then  wished  that  his  father  and  himself  might  be  allowed  to 
return  home,  but  Mr.  Conway  seemed  anxious  that  they  should  accompany  him  ib 
1476-1483.  1 J 


The  mob  were  loud  m their  demand  that  witness’s  father  should  vote  for  Higgins,  Burke 

1483-1487 Mr.  Conway  remarked  that  it  would  have  been  folly  for  them  to  have 

gone  without  an  escort,  as  three  or  four  of  Mr.  Bourke’s  people  had  a short  time  pre- 
viously been  killed,  ib.  1488-1491 Mr.  Conway  produced  a list  of  voters  from  his 

pocket,  and  witness  s father  then  said,  that  if  allowed  to  go  home,  he  would  not  vote  for 

Higgins,  1492-1497- Mr.  Conway  made  him  repeat  his  province,  and  then 

directed  the  mob  to  let  him  return  home,  ib.  1498-1505. 

fa“!"  d,ld  n°f  “V1’  1506iSi0 The  mob  wished  to  swear  him  in 

resmd  to  his  not  voting,  but  Mr.  Conway  said  that  his  promise  was  sufficient,  ib.  1507, 

1508 Mr.  Conway  said  to  witness,  “ It  is  a shame  for  a Catholic  gentleman  to  be 

acting  contrary  to  Ins  bishop  and  priests,  3.  1511-1517 The  mob  and  Mr.  Conway 

accompanied  witness  and  his  father  part  of  the  way  home,  ib.  1518-1520.  ' 

n,dittr»!Ca’111^,tllenl0ff'''tineSSaan‘l  b!S  fatller  met  a militai'y  escort,  and  Mr.  Sheill,  the 
miTt  niefir  « 'f  to  1>.rlDS*J™  ' mto  Baliinrobe  at  once,  and  said  that  witness 

pi  wLf  n i T,  asrst  Mr-  Conw“y-  Bur,“  1031-1540. 1587-1590. 1669- 

° ret,lm  °"  aCC°',“t  °f  “*  ftlWs  state  tf-7*.  treatment 

.with  ieS“rd  t0  the  meeting  wMl  lhe  mob  and  „ colldoct  of  Mr. 

beT.  Mr  C dT’  '««  “sel- Witness's  father  promised  not  to  vote 

before  Mr.  Conway  addressed _ him  on  that  point,  ib.  1566-1569 On  leavinw  the  car 

mivht ' reminded  witness  s father  of  Ins  promise,  ib.  1580-1585 Witness's  father 

St  ?“*  mt5;'ruP““"  00  Wednesday,  but  lie  did  not  know  it  was  so 

extorted  from  him,  «“°  878- 1683. he  b°U"d  “0t  ’°te  ^ a Prumise  foroibl? 

aedMr'conwTv’d  witnesshaving  seen  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower,  and  his  son  with  the  mob, 
J”1  Mr  Burke,  the  elder,  said  that  he  was  obliged  bv  the 
a‘‘hdthew“'lldnot  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Mo, an  2050  2051.  2202  M04. 

h?s  PMlv  s’aw6M?  bS 'Before  meeting  the  mobonSunday  tlmath  Aprii,  w^tuesslnd 

Stheotm  Ower,  who  had  been  Ill-used  by, he  mob,  and  told  witness 

Circumst'inr'ps  nnHp  ^ ^elter  retura  ^ome,  Laughan  2669,  2670.  2792-2804 

2.  Case  of  Michael  and  Patrick  Conway  ■. 

had  nromfsti S11!?  *0,1” 'n„,TOte;V!,“ed  Miehai!l  Conway  and  Patrick  Conway,  who 
pp  Colonel  Higgins,  but  were  seized  upon  by  the  mob,  and  sub- 
sequently 
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Intimidation — continued. 

2.  Case  of  Michael  and  Patrick  Conway — continued. 

sequently  voted  against  him,  or  at  least  one  of  them  did  so,  Griffin  1906,  191 6— 

1953- 

3.  Case  of  James  Moran : 

Witness  is  a freeholder  at  Ballymacgibhon,  Moran  2256-2259 On  Sunday  the 

5th  April,  witness  was  going:  into  Ballinrobe  under  escort  on  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s 
cars,  together  with  Mark  M'Tighe,  Michael  Laughan,  and  Pat  Corny,  all  intending  to  vote 
for  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  2260-2270 On  approaching  Ballinrobe  a large  crowd  ap- 
peared with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  among  them,  ib.  2271-2285 Remark  of  Mr. 

Conway  that  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed  in  Ballinrobe,  ib.  2284-2288.  2523. 
2546.  2629-2633- 

Witness  was  much  frightened,  and  ran  away  across  the  fields,  but  was  pursued  by  some  of 
the  mob  with  stones  in  their  hands,  captured  and  brought  back  to  the  road,  Moran  2290- 
2309.  2315.  2319-2326.  2381-2406.  2497,  2498.  2525.  2545-2552.  2628-2633 
Before  witness  ran  away  Mr.  Conway  asked  him  his  name,  and  then  referred  to  a list  or 
paper ; he  also  askecl  the  other  voters  their  names,  ib.  2297-2301.  2310-2318 Wit- 

ness and  some  other  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  were  then  put  on  a car,  and  taken 
hy  the  mob  and  Mr.  Conway  into  Cong,  and  locked  up  togeiher  with  other  voters  in 
Volkinburn’s  hotel  there,  ib.  2327-2357.  2379,2380.  2415-2417.  2554,2556.  2610— 
Conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  towards  witness  and  the  other  voters  with  a view 
10  their  supporting  Moore  and  Palmer,  ib.  2358-2378.  2476-2482.  2627. 

On  Monday  morning  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  brought  witness  and  the  other  voters 
from  Cong  to  Ballinrobe,  to  Gildea’s  hotel,  where  they  were  kept  until  about  four 
o’clock,  when  Mr.  Conway  took  witness  and  Laughan  to  the  court-house,  but  the  poll 

was  closed  for  the  day,  Moran  2372-2378.  2408-2439 Explanation  as  to  witness 

having  run  from  the  mob  on  the  Sunday,  notwithstanding  that  the  voters  were  under  an 
escor ’of  dragoons;  interference  of  the  latter  in  the  matter,  ib.  2381-2407.  2510-2525. 
2541-2.544 Statements  as  to  Laughan  and  witness  having,  by  Mr.  Conways  direc- 

tions, been  taken  by  the  mob  to  his  bouse  on  Monday  afternoon,  to  remain  there  till 
Tuesday  morning;  threats  held  out  to  them  on  this  occasion,  ib.  2440-2463.  2611,  2612. 

Particulars  as  to  Laughan  and  witness  having,  contrary  to  Mr.  Conway’s  directions, 
left  his  bouse  on  Tuesday  morning  and  gone  up  to  the  poll  with  some  other  voters  under 
escort,  Moran  2464-2473-  2559-2583-  26 ! 3-2625— Witness  then  voted  for  Moore  abd 
Higgins  ; he  would  assuredly  have  plumped  for  Higgins  had  he  not  been  greatly  intimi- 
dated by  the  mob,  ib.  2474-2482.  2497,  2498.  2594-2600.  2607-2609.  2026-2633. 
Witness  is  well  known  in  Ballinrobe,  but  is  now  afraid  of  his  life  to  enter  the  place, 

Moran  « 483-^485 He  never  voted  at  any  former  election,  ib.  2500-2503.  2601-2606 

Mr  Strickland,  the  agent  for  Mr.  Baker,  witness’s  landlord,  was  not  with  witness 

on  the  Sunday;  he  has  not,  since  the  election  spoken  to  him  about  the  way  he  voted, 

ib  2'i04-250q.  2584.  2503 Witness  has  told  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  the  bailiff  ol  Mr. 

Baker,  that  he  did  not  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  through  fear  of  the  mob,  ib.  2594- 
2597 Witness  is  a Roman-catholic,  ib.  2598. 

4.  Case  of  Michael  Laughan: 

Michael  Laughan  promised  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  did  not  do  so.  Griffin 
^089-2098. 

Witness  is  a farmer  and  freeholder  at  Bally  magbillon;  is  an  elec,  or  for Mayo,  Laughan 
2634-2639 On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  5th  April,  James  Moran, 


o-jnc, Mr.  Conway  said  that  three  or  four  men  h 

067? Witness  and  the  other  voters  were  extremely  frtglitened,  and  turned  round  to 

o-et  away,  but  were  brought  back  by  the  mob  to  where  Mr.  Conway  was,  ib.  --677  -691. 

3 Mr.  Conway  refet^d  to^  pa^Hn  hU^^^sum,  *aml  ^ther^'fioehcdders 'vfere  ^hen 

rrClSAa-  Mrf  *-*  «■«  night  «.  ™«7.3 
_Mr.  Conway  wanted  witness  and  the  other  voters  at  Cong  to  vote  tor  Moore .and 
-n  1 m o„i  Krniitilu  them  to  the  poll  at  Ballinrobe  on  Monday,  but  it  was  closed,  ib. 
Palmer,  1 jf  t)j(;  n been  open  witness  would  have  plumped  for 

" ■ 1 1 — 1 — utilised  to  voie  for  Moore  and 


■On  the  morning  of  Tuesday  they  escaped  torn  Mr  - Mlled  on 

Tutsday“finlhl.m^und  Higah™  would  liavf  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  for 

—He  is  a 


•his  dread  of  the  people,  ib.  2760-2762. 

Witness  has  since  been  afraid  to  go  to  Ballinrobe,  Laughan  2763-2 ,60 
0.53— ^ess.  2.  3 S 


Roman- 
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Intimida  ti  on — continued . 

4.  Case  of  Michael  Laughan — continued. 

Roman-catholic,  Laughan  2766 He  never  voted  before,  ib.  2768,  2769 -Colonel 

Higgins's  agents  had  canvassed  witness  some  days  before  the  election,  it).  2770-2--6 — 

Further  reference  to  the  party  who  were  accompanying  witness  to  Ballinrobe  on  the 

Sunday;  Mr.  Jennings  was  one  of  thetn^  ib.  2777-2791 Alter  having  voted,  witness 

was  accompanied  out  of  the  booth  by  Mr.  Conway,  who  told  the  mob  not  to  touch  him- 
he  went  home  early  in  the  evening,  ib.  2821-2S42. 

5.  Case  of  Mark  M‘Tighe  : 

Witness  is  a freeholder  of  Mayo,  M‘Tighe  2843 On  Sunday,  the  5th  April,  was 

going  with  other  voters  to  Ballinrobe  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  zb.  2844—2847.  2912- 

2915 When  near  Ballinrobe,  met  a large  mob,  and  Father  Conway  among  them,  ib. 

2848,  2849 Witness  was  greatly  frightened,  and  run  away,  but  was  brought  back 

again  by  some  of  the  mob,  ib.  2850-2855.  2924-2926. 

Father  Conway  asked  witness  his  name,  and  then,  having  referred  to  a paper,  o-ave 

him  in  charge  to  the  mob,  M'Tighe  2856-2867.  2926 Witness  was  then  taken  by 

the  mob  to  n hotel  in  Cong,  but  escaped  in  the  night,  ib.  2868-2877.  2884—2890 

He  was  greatly  alarmed  when  at  Cong;  the  mob  were  very  violent,  and  the  town  was 

in  a terribly  excited  state,  ib.  2878-2883.  2943-2946.  2958,  2959 He  escaped  to  a 

friend’s  house,  and  subsequently  went  into  Ballinrobe  with  other  voters,  strongly  escorted 
and  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  2891-2896.  2947-2950. 

Witness  has  ever  since  been  afraid  to  go  to  Ballinrobe,  M‘Tighe  2907,  2908 He 

had  been  canvassed  by  Mr.  Jennings  for  his  vole  for  Colonel  Higgins  some  days  before 

the  election,  ib.  2927-2930 He  always  intended  to  plump  for'Colonei  Higgins;  he 

has  not  voted  at  former  elections,  ib.  2930-2942 After  he  had  polled  lie  wa's'eseorted 

to  Monahan’s  hotel,  and  stole  home  in  the  night,  ib.  2951-2957. 

0.  Case  of  Thomas  Killalea  : 

Witness  is  a freeholder  of  Mayo  ; lives  at  Coleyvallea,  Killalea  3139,  3140 Went 

to  Ballinrobe,  on  Tuesday  the  7th  April,  to  vote  for  Coionel  Higgins,  but  eventually  voted 
for  Moore  and  Palmer,  through  fear  of  a mob  who  came  to  the  house  where  he  was 

staying,  and  said  he  should  go  with  them,  ib.  31 4 1-3 155.  3164-3172 On  Monday, 

the  61I1  April,  witness  was  obliged  to  hide  on  two  occasions  from  a mob,  ib.  3156—3163 
He  wished  to  see  his  landlord’s  agent,  Mr.  Burke,  before  he  promised  his  vote  to 
any  one,  ib.  3156.  3174-3176. 

7.  Other  instances  of  Intimidation  of  Colonel  Higgins's  Supporters: 

The  Clatemorris  voters  refused  to  enter  Ballinrobe,  on  the  5th  April,  without  an  addi- 
tional escoit,  Ruttledge  120-122. Witness  never  saw  any  persons  so  intimidated  as 

were  Colonel  Higgins's  voters  at  Ballinrobe,  ib.  173 Mr.  Bourke’s  tenants  all  voted 

for  Colonel  Higgins,  notwithstanding  Father  Conway’s  conduct  at  Ballinrobe,  Prendergast 
588-598. 

Before  the  Claremorris  voters  would  leave  for  Ballinrobe,  application  had  to  be  made 
for  an  escort,  as  some  of  the  tenants  said  they  would  not  go  without  one,  Bourke  666- 
®74~  Notwithstanding  the  intimidation,  all  witness’s  party  of  voters  plumped  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  ib.  772,  773.  g26,  927 Circumstance  of  some  of  the  voters’  horses  in  the 

yard  of  Monahan  s hotel,  at  Ballinrobe,  having  been  unfed  from  Sunday  till  Tuesday 

morning,  the  voters  having  been  afraid  to  lea\e  the  hotel,  ib.  784-786.  933-939 

Witness  lias  heard  that  some  voters  were  prevented  by  intimidation  from  voting  for 
Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  929. 

_ of  witness’s  tenants  would  not  come  to  Ballinrobe  to  vote,  and  those  few  who 
did  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  were  obliged  to  be  escorted  to  the  polling  booth,  French 

1057-1060.  1173-1 1 75.  1132-1136 Difficulty  in  getting  witness’s  tenants  away  from 

Ballinrobe,  on  account  of  the  fear  of  the  mob,  ib.  1164-1172. 

P&viiculars  as  to  witness  having  gone  with  some  police,  on  Sunday  night,  to  escort 
voters  from  Kilmaine,  and  having  brought  them  to  Balliurobe  bv  a circuitous  route ; 
one  voter,  however,  was  so  much  afraid  that  he  would  not  come,  O’Connor  1235-1255. 
13I4-1320  Difficulty  experienced  in  obtaining  cars  and  drivers  for  Colonel  Higgins’s 

voters  on  account  of  the  popular  violence,  Griffin  1873,  1874 Intimidating  conduct 

of  the  priests  at  Ballinrobe,  in  regard  to  the  electors  and  their  way  of  voting,  both  on 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  Sharkey  5167-5173.  5185-5189. 

Particulars  as  to  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  having  stopped  some  voters  in  cars  who 
were  going  to  L.dhnrobe  under  escort  on  the  Sunday  evening;  some  of  these  voters  ran 

away  through  fear,  Scahill  2993-3002.  3084-3099 Circumstance  of  one  of  the  escort 

having  lead  some  paper  aloud,  whereupon  the  mob  and  Mi.  Conway  at  once  dis- 
pel sed,  and  tne  dragoons  and  voters  went  on  to  Ballinrobe,  ib.  3002-3004.  3018-3023. 
3100-3106  Shortly  afterwards  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  again  came  together  on  the 
road  and  slopped  other  voters,  making  them  promise  to  support  Moore  and  Palmer, 

*6.3004.3000-3008.3120-3135 Witness,  who  is  servant  to  Colonel  Higgins,  has 

never 
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Intimidation — continued. 

7.  Other  instances  of  Intimidation  of  Colonel  Higgins's  Supporters— continued, 
never  ventured  into  Ballinrobe  since  the  Sunday  betore  the  election;  he  is  afraid  of  his 
life  to  go  there,  Scahill  3027-3037. 

8.  Conclusions  of  the  Committee : 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation  prevailed 

10  a considerable  extent  at  the  election,  Rep.p . iii- Resolution  that  it  does  not  appear 

that  the  said  George  Henry  Moore  personally  sanctioned,  or  was  cognisant  of,  the  said 
undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation,  ib. 

See  also  Abduction  of  Voters.  Altar  Denunciations  or  Addresses.  Ballinrobe. 

Barrett,  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  Rev.  Peter.  Curley,  Rev.  Michael.  Dunleavy , 

Michael.  Durcan,  Michael.  Escort  of  Voters.  Roman-catholic  Clergy. 

Ryan,  Rev.  Luke. 

Ivers,  Rev.  Mr.  Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  having  in  Mr.  Moore’s  presence  at 
Swinford,  beaten  some  of  the  crowd  violently  with  a stick  ; no  provocation  was  given, 
nor  retaliation  offered,  Curran  4271-4276.  4-280,  4281.  4343“4353*  4411_44!4  Mr. 

Moore  did  not  interpose,  ib.  4276.  4412 Reason  why  witness,  as  magistrate,  did  not 

interpose,  ib.  4344-4347. 

Wiiness  did  not  appoint  Mr.  Ivers,  who  is  attached  to  Swinford  parish,  which  is  not  in 
witness’s  diocese,  Archbishop  MHa/e  6363-6366. 

Mr.  Ivers  was  with  Moore  when  in  Swinford,  before  the  election ; he  had  a small  cane 
in  his  hand,  not  much  thicker  than  a writing  pen,  with  which  he  kept  the  crowd  back,  but 
did  not,  so  far  ns  witness  saw,  strike  them  on  the  head  with  it,  J.  Jordan  7997-oOob 
It  was  considered  that  Mr.  Ivers  did  not  lake  an  active  patt  in  the  election,  ib.  °00o— — 

He  is  anythin^  but  a violent  man,  ib.  8006 Witness  further  states  that  Mr.  Ivers  had 

only  a thm  caT.e  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  did  not  flog  the  people  in  the  way  described  by 
Mr.  Curran,  ib.  8267-8278. 

Witness  saw  Mr.  Ivers  in  Swinford  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  election ; but  does  not 
recollect  whether  he  bail  a stick  in  his  hand,  and  did  not  see  him  use  one,  E.  11.  Jordan 

8845-8847.  9326-9347 Witness  saw  Mr.  Curran,  the  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Moore 

talking  together  about  the  conduct  of  the  people,  and  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  with  a smaii 
rod  or  switch  in  his  hand,  but  did  not  see  him  use  it;  witness  never  saw  a stick  m 
Mr.  Ivers’s  hand  during  the  election,  Staunton  12684-12750. 

As  regards  the  leported  flogging  of  the  people  in  Swinford  by  Mr.  Ivers,  witness  saw 
nothing  of  it,  Moore  13°9®* 


J. 


Jennings,  Benjamin.  Mr.  Jennings,  as  depot,  sheriff,  acted  partially  and  unfairly  m the 

pollmg-bnoth  at  Ballinrobe,  Sir  R.  Btoss  7357-7359 Way  ,n  which  tlie  deputy- 

ilieritt  Mr.  Jennings,  as  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  ncled  partially  and  unfairly, 
Hon.  J.  Brown  7781-7793. 

Jennings,  William.  Reference  to  a tenant  of  witness’s  named  William  Jennings,  who  was 
placed  in  arrest  for  some  violence,  Knox  7 1 90— 7 1 94- 
Jordan,  Edmund  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  son  of  the  witness  James  Jordan, 

8805 Lives  at  Busbfield ; is  an  elector  of  Mayo,  8806,  8807 — -Is  m .he  Korth 

Mayo  Militia,  8808-8810 Voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  8811-8813—— Was  not 

canvassed  for  either  Moore  or  Palmer,  but  was  canvassed  for  Colonel  Higgim,  by 
Mr  Kelly,  an  attorney,  8814-8819. 

On  Tuesday  before  the  election  witness  was  at  Swinford,  and  heard  Mr.  O Dowd, 
the  deouty  sheriff;  and  others,  speak  Irom  the  hotel  against  Mr.  Moore  and  in  favonrof 
Colonel  Hi  gains,  but  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  told  the  people  to  come 
on  and  not  To  mind  .hem,  8820-S837.  9-170-9274-  9379— Staiement  as  to  a man  named 
Gavalian,  in  the  employment  of  Captain  Bmbaion,  having  struck  and  knocked ' 
one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants,  8838-8840.  9c>7-  9241-9251 —Inlemew  snteqnently 
■between  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Curran,  stipendiary  magistrate,  when  the  former  ““ . “ 
people  that  they  might  screech  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  on  no  account  to  strike  any 
one,  8841-8847. 

Witness  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers  in  Swinford  on  the  Tuesday  before  the  election  but 
does  not  recollect  whether  he  had  a stick  in  his  hand,  and  did  not  see  him  use  one 

884^-8847.  Q326-9347 On  passing  the  hotel  a second  time,  Mr.  O Dowd  was 

speaking  again  to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Moore’s  party  « as  hissed I,  and I water  th™u£^u 
upon  them,  8848-8852 Witness  was  at  Kelt.magh  on  the  2d  of  April, ^ancMirard 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3s2 
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Jordan,  Edmund  Henry.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Archdeacon  Goghlan  address  the  people  in  favour  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  8853-8860 

■ Interruption  to  Archdeacon  Coghlan’s  speech  by  a person  named  Cavanao-h  and 

several  others,  8861-8869 Statement  as  to  Cavanagh  having  canvassed  in 

Colonel  Higgins,  8861,  8862.  8874-8879.  01 

Witness,  who  is  about  twenty  years  of  age,  recollects  having  been  present  at  two  or 
three  former  elections  at  Castlebar;  the  election  of  1852  was  not  half  so  quiet  as  the  late 

election,  8880-8892 On  the  3d  of  April,  the  day  of  the  nomination,  Captain  Brabazon 

made  a speech  at  the  court-house  in  opposition  to  Mr.  Moore,  8893-8895 Witness 

heard  Mr.  Lee,  Captain  Palmer’s  agent,  apply  to  the  high  sheriff  for  two  deputy  sheriffs 
in  the  barony  of  Tyrawley,  which  were  refused,  8896-8901. 

Explanation  as  to  the  steps  taken  by  witness  in  order  to  secure  the  vote  of  Michael 
Dunleavy,  one  of  his  father’s  tenants,  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  to  prevent  his  beino- 

got  hold  of  by  the  opposite  party,  8902-8915 Witness,  JDunleavv,  and  several  other 

voters,  went  in  cars  to  Swinford  on  Monday  morning,  8910-8919 -Particulars  as  to  the 

violence  used  towards  Dunleavy  by  several  magistrates,  and  other  supporters  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  in  order  to  get  him  into  the  court-house,  and  as  to  the  pressure  put  upon  him 
there,  under  which  he  ultimately  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore,  80120-8074 
9356-9359.  " J/4- 

Partial  and  unfair  arrangements  in  the  Gallen  polling-booth  at  Swinford,  in  regard  to 

the  polling  of  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  of  the  opposite  party,  8957-8g=74 

Witness  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer;  explanation  hereon  that  he  saw  persons  vote 

who  were  not  more  than  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  8975,  8976 Mr.  Thomas 

Strickland,  deputy  sheriff  in  the  Costello  booth  at  Swinford,  brought  up  some  voters  to 
the  Gallen  booth,  where  they  plumped  for  Higgins,  8977-8983. 

Nature  of  the  appointment  and  term  of  service  of  witness  in  the  militia,  8984-8995 

Witness  lives  at  Bushfield  with  his  father,  and  helps  him  to  farm;  extent  of  their  land, 
^996-9012  Number  of  rooms,  and  extent  ol  sleeping  accommodation  in  his  father’s 
house,  9013-9053— —Examination  relative  to  five  or  six  voters  having  been  at  the.  house 
during  the  evening  and  night  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  April;  witness  was  not  with  them 
save  for  a few  moments,  about  twelve  o’clock,  when  he  got  up  to  admit  another  voter, 

and  he  did  not  see  any  of  them  eating  or  drinking,  9054-9187 Fear  entertained  by 

the  voters  in  regard  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  people  taking  them  from  their  homes,  9177— 

9183 IN  umber  of  voters  who  started  from  the  house  on  the  following  morning,  qi8q- 

gaog. 

itness  was  afraid  to  go  to  Swinford  by  the  upper  road,  as  he  was  in  fear  of  Colonel 
Higgins’s  supporters,  9212-9214 -The  priests  did  not  seem  to  have  their  usual  in- 
fluence either  at  Kiltermaugh  or  Swinford,  9215,  9216 Witness  purposely  avoided 

carrying  a stick  during  the  election,  9218-9232 Explanation  as  to  witness  having 

pushed  or  struck  Gavahan  after  lie  had  knocked  down  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants,  9233- 

0251- 

Examination  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moore  on  the  occasion  of  water  bavin"  been 
thrown  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel ; number  and  behaviour  of  the  people  with  Mr. 

Moore  at  this  period,  9252-9297.  9378,  9379 There  were  no  priests  actually  with 

Mr.  Moore  at  the  time,  9287-9297 Further  statement  as  to  Mr.  Mooro  having  told 

the  people,  m Mr.  Curran’s  presence,  to  shout  as  much  as  they  liked,  but  not  to  strike 

any  one,  9276,  9277.  9298-9322 Statement  as  to  the  man  Gavahan  having  acted  as 

an  agent,  9323-9325  Witness’s  father  was  at  home  on  Sunday  the  5th  April,  and 

slept  at  home  that  night,  9348-9355 Belief  that  Dean  Durcan  was  not  sitting  next 

the  returning  officer  in  the  booth  at  Swinloid  when  witness  was  thereon  Monday,  9360- 
9364  Statement  as  to  witness  having  been  put  out  of  the  polling-booth  by  Captain 

Brabazon  s order,  9365-9369 Different  behaviour  of  Captain  Brabazon  and  his  friends 

m the  booth  towards  those  who  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  those  who  voted  for 

Moore  and  Palmer,  9370-9375 The  town  of  Swinford  belongs  to  Captain  Brabazon, 

9376,  9377- 

Jordon,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Lives  at  Bushfield,  in  the  barony  of  G.-.Ilen, 

793l~7934 Took  an  active  part  at  the  election  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer; 

was  not  a paid  agent,  7935~7939 Was  at  chapel  at  Bohola  on  Sunday  the  29th 

March,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halligan,  the  curate,  officiated  ; Mr.  Bernard  M'Manus  was 
present,  794°~7946  Mr.  Halligan  addressed  to  congregation  after  mass  in  favour  of 
Moore  and  Palmer,  and  in  opposition  to  Colonel  Higgins;  lie  said  the  clergy  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  latter;  he  did  not  speak  at  all  violently,  7947-7952 Mr.  M'Manus 

then  stood  up  m chapel  to  address  the  people,  hut  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
parish  pnest;  he  subsequently  addressed  them  outside  the  chapel,  and  spoke  against 
Captain  Palmer,  as  an  Orangeman,  &c.,  7953-7963. 

^ Tuesday  before  the  nomination  witness  went  with  Mr.  Moore  to  Swinford, 
7968-7974-  -There  were  several  supporters  of  Colonel  Hi^rins  about  die  town  or  at 

Corney  s hotel,  7975-7986 Conversation  on  this  occasion  between  Mr.  Moore,. 

when 
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Jordan,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

when  on  his  canvass,  and  Mr.  Curran,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  relative  to  the  conduct 

of  the  supporters  respectively  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Colonel  Higgins,  7987-71*96 -The 

Rev.  Mr.  Ivers,  Roman-catholic  clergyman,  was  with  Moore;  he  had  a small  cane 
in  his  hand,  not  much  thicker  than  a writing  pen,  with  which  he  kept  the  crowd  back, 
but  did  not,  so  far  as  witness  saw,  strike  them  on  the  head  with  it,  7997-8006. 

Statement  as  to  witness’s  son  having  been  struck  opposite  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel; 
conversation  subsequently  with  Mr.  Eames,  the  Protestant  rector,  on  the  subject,  8007- 

8020  Siime  water  was  thrown  from  the  hotel  by  a waiter  at  Mr.  Moore  and  witness, 

8021  Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Moore  having  liberated  on  bail  some  persons  who  had 

been  arrested  and  put  into  bridewell,  8021-8036 Reference  to  the  occasion  when 

Archdeacon  Coghlan  addressed  the  people  in  Kiltermaugh  ; witness  swears  that  lie  never 
said,  on  1 his  occasion,  that  if  Colonel  Higgins  was  there  he  would  daub  his  face  with 
the  dirt  of  the  street,  8037  -8046. 

Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  of  Ambrose  Lavin  that  he  is  a freeholder  of  Mayo, 

8047-8053 On  the  first  day  of  polling  witness  took  a great  many  voters  from 

Bohola  to  Swinford,  8053-8055 One  of  these  was  a man  named  Dunleavy,  a tenant 

of  witness,  8056-8059 Particulars  as  to  Dunleavy  having  been  dragged  off'  the  car 

in  Swinford,  and  taken  into  the  polling-booth  by  Mr.  Charles  Huckland,  Mr.  George 
James  O’Malley,  and  others,  8060-8094.  8110-8118. 

Unfair  arrangement  in  the  polling-booth  at  Swinford  ; partiality  shown  by  the  deputy 
sheriff-  in  allowing  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  to  be  polled  from  off  a platform  behind  the 

sheriff,  8094-8104.  8120-8125 Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  in  the  booth  were  allowed 

to  cheer,  &c.,but  Mr.  Moore’s  friends  were  prevented  from  any  expression  of  opinion, 

8105-8109.  8126,  8127 Witness  heard  that  Dunleavy  polled  for  Moore  and  Higgins, 

8119. 

Statement  as  to  a person  of  the  name  of  Cavanagh,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
having  been  reported  10  have  fired  a pistol  at  some  one  in  a room  ; the  matter  was 
inquired  into  by  Mr.  Curran,  and,  at  witness’s  suggestion,  Cavanagh  subsequently 

delivered  up  his  pistols  to  Mr.  Curran,  8128-8139 Military  and  police  have  always 

been  at  every  Mayo  election  since  1826;  8140-8149 Armstrong’s  hotel,  at  Castlebar, 

was  frequented  by  Captain  Palmer’s  agents  and  friends;  the  inscription  outside  was 
merely  “ Vote  for  Palmer  and  Moore,”  8150-8162. 

[Second  Examination.] — Witness  further  states  that  he  took  a very  active  part 

at  the  election,  8163-8166 Examination  on  former  statement  relative  to  the 

firino'  of  a pistol  by  Cavanagh,  8167  et  seq. The  information  against  Cavanagh  was 

laid  without  witness’s  knowledge  by  witness’s  son,  and  a man  named  M’Nicholas,  who 

was  the  parly  fired  at,  8170-8177.  8185,  8186.  8704-8706 -Witness  never  told  Mr. 

Curran  to  take  down  in  writing  that  Cavanagh  had  called  for  liquor,  and  desired  it  to  be 
put  down  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  account,  8195-8197.  8206-8210. 

Mr.  Curran  acted  as  a partisan  at  the  election,  8197-S205 Circumstance  of  Mr. 

Curran  having  slopped  at  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel  when  he  might  have  put  up  at  other 

places,  8200-8203.  8687-8694 Mr-  Curran  made  no  search  for  the  ball  in  the  room 

where  Cavanagh  was  said  to  hae  fired  11,8211-8213.8221-8223 — —Witness  knew 
something  of  Cavanagh,  having  formerly  employed  him,  and  was  therefore  anxious  that 
the  investigation  about  the  pistol-firing  should  be  dropped,  8213,  8214.  8219.82120. 

8231.  8237-8240.  8695-8703 Cavanagh  admitted  that  he  had  fired  in  self-defence, 

8216,8217.  8774,8775 Further  statement  as  to  the  pistols  having  been  given  up 

to  Mr.  Curran,  8242-8256. 

There  were  several  priests  with  Mr.  Moore  when  canvassing  in  Swinford  on  the 

Tuesday  before  the  nomination,  8257-8266 As  regards  Mr.  Ivers,  witness  further 

states  that  he  had  only  a thin  cane  in  his  hand,  and  that  he  did  not  flog  the  people  iu 

the  way  described  by  Mr.  Curran,  8267-8278 Several  priests  and  witness  dined 

with  Mr.  Moore  at  Dean  Durcan’s  on  the  Tuesday  in  question,  8279-8284.  8707-8709 

Further  evidence  as  to  the  address  of  Mr.  Halligan  from  the  altar  on  the  29th 

March,  and  as  to  his  having  said  that  the  clergy  had  resolved  to  oppose  Colonel  Higgins ; 
witness  does  not  recollect  that  he  said  anything  about  the  bishops,  8285-8296.  8432- 
8438.  8458-8464 

Examination  relative  to  the  placard  headed  “ Men  of  Mayo,”  and  signed  by  the 
Archbishop  of  Tuara  and  three  bishops ; it  was  drawn  up  in  Castlebar  by  Dr.  M'Greal 

from  the  original  manuscript  of  the  resolution,  8297-8364 Witness  does  nut  know 

who  produced  the  manuscript,  or  in  whose  writing  it  is,  8309,  8310.  83178324. 

8332-8342.  8358-8363 Mr.  Cahill  and  Mr.  Green,  Roman-catholic  clergymen,  and 

Mr.  Sheridan,  were  present  when  Dr.  M‘Greal  prepared  the  placard,  831 1-8314.  8336- 
8341 The  meeting  of  these  persons  was  accidental,  8344. 

Witness  took  away  some  dozen  printed  copies  of  the  placard ; he  produced  .one  of 
them  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  M ‘Manus  designating  Captain  Palmer  as  an  Orangeman, 
8346-8357.  8401.  8439-8446-  8466-8472.  8516-8521.  8745-8749 Mr.  Sheridan 

0.53-Sess.  2.  3 s 3 was 
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Jordan,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

was  an  agent  of  Mr.  Moore,  but  not  a paid  agent.  8366-8368.  8371,  8372 Witness 

was  offered  forty  guineas  to  become  Captain  Palmer’s  agent,  but  declined,  8369,  8370 

Witness  did  not  hear  of  any  arrangement  to  have  the  placard  published  In  any 

newspaper,  8372-8375. 

Wituess  does  not  recollect  to  have  spoken  10  Mr.  M'Nicholas  or  Mr.  Hallio-an  about 
the  resolution,  or  to  have  shown  or  given  them  any  copy  of  the  placard  until  after  the 
address  of  Mr.  Halligan  on  the  29th  March,  8376-8397.  8430,  8431.  8455-8477.  8491- 

8508.  8513,8514 Witness  did  not  see  that  resolution  placarded  in  S win  ford,  8398, 

8399 Scarcely  any  of  the  copies  brought  by  witness  from  Castlebar  were  made  use 

of  or  given  away,  8400,8401.  8508-8512.  8737,  8738. 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Halligan  and  witness  never  canvassed  together,  8402- 

8424.  S750-8755 Witness  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  placard  or  resolution 

of  the  bishops  posted  up  in  Keltimagh,  8425-8429 Doubt  whether  the  placard  is  a 

verbatim  copy  of  the  manuscript,  8447,  8448 Since  the  evening  when  the  placard 

was  prepared,  witness  has  not  seen  the  original  document,  8449-8454 He  does  not 

recollect  any  proposal  or  arrangement  for  sending  a copy  of  the  placard  to  every  paiish 
priest,  nor  did  he  hear  that  Mr.  Halligan  had  received  one,  8478-8492. 

In  having  a good  many  copies  of  the  placard  printed,  the  object  was  doubtless  to  distri- 
bute them,  S515-8517 Witness  was  not  present  when  the  original  resolution  was 

agreed  to  at  Dr.  M'Hale’s,  8523,  8524- Statement  as  to  Mr.  Cahill  and  some  other 

priests  having  opposed  the  publication  of  the  resolution  without  the  previous  consent  of 
Dr.  M ‘Hale;  Mr.  Sheridan,  Dr.  M'Grenl,  and  witness  insisted  on  publishing  it,  8525— 
8543.  8721-8724.  8732-8736. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  voter  Dunleavv  was  at  witness's 
house  on  the  evening  and  night  before  the  first  polling-day,  8544-8558.  8607-8615. 

8638-8643.  8663-8670-: Witness  never  heard  that  Dunleavy  had  promised  to  vote 

for  Colonel  Higgins  ; circumstance  of  his  being  a tenant  of  Mr.  Taufe  adverted  to  hereon, 
8546-8551.  8657-8662. 

• Evidence  relative  to  several  voters  who  slept  at  witness’s  house  on  the  night  before  the 

polling,  8558  et  seq. Size  and  accommodation  of  witness’s  house  adveited  to  with 

reference  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  these  voters,  8562-8587.  8791-8798 

Probability  of  the  voters  having  received  refreshments  from  witness’s  servants  ; he  thought 
it  better  not  to  see  what  was  going  on,  and  did  not  see  them  eating  or  drinking,  8588- 

8601.  8616-8629.  8671-8674.  8758-8762.  8772,  8773 The  voters  had  promised 

to  support  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  were  brought  to  witness’s  house  for  protection  from 
the  other  party ; they  had  perfect  liberty  to  leave  if  they  pleased,  8605-8615.  86b8- 

8670.8756,8757.8763-8771. 

There  were  three  priests  with  witness  and  the  voters  who  went  to  Svvinford  on  Monday, 

the  6th  April,  8644-8655 Belief  that  Mr.  Moore  had  no  agent  at  Svvinford,  8675 

Witness  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  in  the  couit-house  on  the  nomination  day,  but  did  not 
notice  anything  particular  in  his  conduct;  he  did  not  act  as  fugleman  to  the  mob,  8675— 
8683.  8776-8790—- — Dean  Bourke,  who  secouded  Colonel  Higgins,  carried  an  orange- 
coloured  pocket  handkerchief,  8684-8686. 

Further  reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  Dr.  M'Greal  drew  up  the  placard  ; the  meet- 
ing was  accidental,  and  witness,  for  one,  had  never  before  seen  the  resolution,  8710-S731 

8802-8804 Remarks  relative  to  a placard  signed  “ R.  A.  O’Donnell,”  which  was 

posted  in  Castlebar,  and  referred  to  tbe  placard  prepared  by  Dr.  M'Greal  as  a forged 

instrument, 8739-8744 On  the  whole,  witness  never  saw  so  quiet  an  election  as  the  one 

under  consideration,  8790 An  escort  was  not  required  fur  the  voters  taken  by  witness 

to  Swinford,  8799-8801. 

Jordan,  James.  Mr.  James  Jordan  was  with  Mr.  Coghlan  at  Keltimagh,  on  the  2d  April, 
and  witness  heard  him  call  Colonel  Higgins  a eut-iliroat,  and  say  that  if  lie  were  present 
he  would  daub  his  face  with  the  din  of  the  street,  Lavin  3810-3815. 

Reference  to  the  occasion  when  Archdeacon  Coghlan  addressed  the  people  in  Kelti- 
m.tgh  ; witness  swears  that  he  never  said,  on  this  occasion,  that  if  Colonel  Higgins  was 
there  he  would  daub  his  face  with  the  diit  of  the  street,  J.  Jordan  8037-8046. 

Joyce,  Rev.  Michael.  W itness  attended  chapel  at  Kilcorumon  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  5th  April, 
and  heard  the  Rev.  Michael  Joyce  address  the  congregation  in  Irish,  before  the  reading 
of  the  Gospel,  calling  upon  them  not  to  vote  for  Higgins,  and  holding  several  threats 

over  the  heads  of  those  who  did  so,  Sullivan  3194-3224.  3267-3275 Mr.  Joyce  said 

that  it  was  the  wish  of  Archbishop  M‘Hale  that  the  people  should  not  vote  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  ib.  3208,  3209 Reflections  by  Mr.  Joyce  on  the  family  of  Mr.  Jennings,  io. 

3525-3230 Active  part  taken  by  Mr.  Joyce  during  the  election  on  behalf  of  Moore 

and  Palmer,  ib.  3231-3236.  3242.  3282-3289.  3317. 

Statement  as  to  witness  having  been  extremely  ill-used  by  Mr.  Joyce,  and,  at  his 
direction,  by  some  voters  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  near  to  Ballinrobe,  on  the  morning  of 

the 
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Joyce,  Rev.  Michael — continued. 

th5  he  W,IS  plastered  all  over  with  mod,  and  ivas  very  near  beiivr  pot  into 

a b0S-|l0>'>  Sullv:an  3=37-3=55.  3=76-3=86.  3=98-33  > 6 Wimeal  and  Mr.  J^ce  t ere 

prevoualy  on  very  good  terns,  ».  3248.  330= Mr.  Joyce,  in  speaking  towitoes. 

said,  I will  make  a beggar  of  yon  and  of  your  crippled  son,”  ib.  3249-0241 Employ- 

ment of  witness  at  the  electron  io  the  interest  of  Colonel  Higgins]1 his  general  eZlo]- 

rnent  is  that  of  a job  clerk  or  renter,  ill.  3253.  3256.  3264-3266(3290-3=9?- Mr  f,  v]e 

to‘o  the  men  whom  he  d, rented  to  “ plaster"  witness ; that  lie  (witness)  was  assisting  that 

r ilia'll  Higgins,  1 b.  3239-3261 Question  as  to  Mr.  Joyce  having  been  aware  lone 

before  the  election  of  witness’s  employment  by  Colonel  Higgi'ns.  ib.  3303-3312. 


Kelly,  George.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Printer  at  Baliinrobe,  134c Information 

relative  to  some  placards  printed  by  witness  on  the  morning  o!  Wednesday  the  8th 
April;  the  manuscript  was  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway-  1348-1285— 

2?’™ “e  t0  s°"e  Placards  Panted  by  witness  some  davs  before  the  election  by  order  of 
Mr.  Griffin,  1386-1395.  ' J u* 

Kelny’,  ~Tiv  VYimfs  was  not  canvassed  for  either  Moon  or  Palmer,  but  was  canvassed  for 
Colonel  Higgins  by  Mr.  Kelly,  an  attorney,  E.  H.  Jordan  8814-8819. 

Keltimavh.  Violent  state  of  the  mob  at  Keltimagh  after  hearing  the  speeches  of 
Archdeacon  Coglilan  and  Mr.  Jordan,  on  the  2d  April,  Lavin  3816,  3817.  4003-400* 
Witness  does  not  recollect  to  have  seen  the  placard  or  resolution  of  tht  bishons 
ported  up  in  Keltimagh,  J.  Jordan  8425-8429.  ° 

Instance  of  the  good-humour  of  the  people  addressed  by  witness  in  Keltimagh  on 
Tuesday,  the  31st  March,  Moore  13090-13092.  a 

See  also  Coglan,  Archdeacon. 

Kenny,  Courtenay.  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  acted  at  Baliinrobe  as  deputed  magistrate  at  the 

election,  Griffin  2126-2129 He  gave  some  orders  to  the  military,*  and  on  one 

occasion  found  it  necessary  to  have  the  Riot  Act  read,  ib  2130.  2132 He  uas  not 

staying  at  Monaghan’s  hotel  on  Sunday,  or  during  the  election,  ib.  2133,  2134 

Siatement  relative  to  a document  signed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Sir  Robert  Bioss,  and  witness 
having  been  presented  to  Mr.  Siiarkie,  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny’ 
Ii nox  7061-7075— — Irritated  state  of  Mr.  Kenny,  in  consequence  of  his  bavin---  been 
hooted  by  a mob  of  women ; adverted  to  a connexion  with  the  charge  of  the  troons*under 

his  o.ders,  ib.  7426-7440 . 7465-7468.  7570-7586 Mr.  Kennv  took  a violent  part 

at  the  election  in  behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins;  lie  voted,  however,  fur‘Hiocrj„c  anti 

26.7438,7439.7461-7464-  ^ ' ’ 

Statement  as  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  having  very  unnecessarily  ordered  the  troops  to 

clear  the  streets  on  Tuesday,  Martyn  9906-9914 Witness  heard  an  old  woman  in 

the  crowd  addressing  Mr.  Kennv  and  the  people  laughing,  ib.  9914. 

Witness  did  not  know  Mr.  Courtnay  Kenny  personally,  and  was  not  aware  that  he 
was  a deputed  magistrate,  Sharkey  5519-5524. 

Killalea,  Thomas.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Freeholder  of  Mayo ; lives  at  Colevallea 

3139,3140 Went  to  Baliinrobe  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  April,  to  vote  for  Colo-el 

Higgins,  but  eventually  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer  through  fear  of  a mob,  who  came 
to  the  house  where  he  was  staying,  and  said  he  should  20  with  them,  3141-31 -c 

3164-3192 On  Monday,  the  6th  of  April,  witness  was  obliged  to  hide  on  two 

occasions  from  a mob,  3I56-3163 He  wished  to  see  his  landlord’s  agent  Mr.  Burke 

before  he  promised  his  vote  to  any  one,  3156.  3174-3176. 

Kilmaine  liarony.  Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin 
showing  the  number  of  electors  registered  in  this  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each 
candidate,  and  the  number  remaining  on  the  register, p.  447. 

See  also  Adjourment  of  Poll  ( Baliinrobe ).  Polling  Booths,  &c.  2.  Ticiss 

Dr.  Hastings. 

Kilmena.  Several  of  the  voters  about  Kilmena  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Mr  Lauohlin> 

4578.4579-4678,4679 Names  of  some  of  the  chief  landlo.ds*  about  Kilmena  ib. 

4680-4685 Reference  to  several  tenants  of  the  Law  Life  Company  as  having  voted 

for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Captain  Palmer;  conduct  of  Mr.  Ryan  towards  these  voters  ib. 
4686-4715. See  also  Ryan,  Rev.  Luke. 

King,  Patrick:  Statement  relative  to  a voter  named  Patrick  King,  who  promised  witness 
that  he  would  support  Colonel  Higgins  as  well  as  Mr.  Mocre,  but  was  brought  to  the 
poll  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  and  plumped  for  Mr.  Moore,  Griffin  2035-2053. 

Knox,  Colonel  Charles.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Resides  at  Carrowmore,  near  Balliu- 

robe,  6963,  6964 Witness’s  father  resides  at  Kingstown,  near  Dublin ; he  ow  ns  con- 
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Knox,  Colonel  Charles.  (Analysis  of  bis  Evidence) — continued. 

siderable  property  in  and  about  the  town  of  Ballinrobe,  6965-6970 Witness  took  an 

active  part  in  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer  at  the  late  election,  and  plumped  for  him,  6971, 

697a.  7112-7118 Troops  were  sent  to  Ballinrobe  before  the  election;  this  has  been 

done  at  former  elections,  6973-6976 Apparently  quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Sunday 

evening,  the  5th  of  April,  when  witness  happened  to  pass  through  it  on  his  way  home, 
6977-6988.7127-7142.7275-7279. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  April,  witness  was  in  the  Kilmaine  polling-booth  at  Ballinrobe 
for  two  or  three  hours  after  its  opening,  and  everything  seemed  to  go  on  very  quietly, 

6989-6998 There  was  nothing  irregular  or  improper  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests  on 

Monday,  so  far  as  witness  saw,  6999-7002 Considerable  noise  and  shouting  goin» 

011  during  the  polling  on  Monday,  7003-7005.  7119-7126 Absence  generally  of 

violence  either  to  persons  or  property,  7006.  7058.  7082.  7107,  7108 Witness  was 

present  ns  deputed  magistrate  at  the  election  of  1852,  when  there  was  much  excitement 
and  noise,  quite  as  much  so  as  at  the  late  election,  7007.  701 1-7014.  7269-7274. 

Witness  is  a magistrate,  but  not  having  had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff,  con- 
sidered that  his  jurisdiction  was  in  abeyance  during  the  election,  7008-7010 On 

Monday,  as  being  market-day,  there  was  an  increased  crowd  in  Ballinrobe,  7015, 

7016 On  Monday  witness  saw  the  dragoons  undercharge  of  Mr.  Shiel  the  magistrate 

clearing  the  street,  for  which  there  appeared  no  necessity  whatever,  7017-7028.7195- 

7199 Statement  as  to  Mr.  Shaikey,  deputy  sheriff  in  Kilmaine  booth,  having  recorded 

the  vote  of  Dr.  Tvviss  for  Mr.  Palmer  only,  and  having  refused  to  alter  it,  though  it  was 
stated  to  him  by  Captain  Palmer’s  agent,  that  Dr.  Twiss  proffered  his  vote  for  Palmer 
and  Moore,  7029-7038.  7203-7206.  7255. 

Belief  as  to  the  polling  in  Kilmaine  booth  having  been  adjourned  for  an  hour  in  the 

afternoon  of  Monday,  7039-7043.  7246-7250 Colonel  lliggins’s  voters  were  brought 

to  the  poll  under  escort,  but  this  has  always  been  the  case  with  the  voters  of  the  unpo- 
pular candidates,  7046-7049.  7152-7160 So  far  as  witness  was  aware,  there  was  no 

riot  or  violence  during  the  night  of  Monday,  7050-7053 Nor  did  he  see  any  violence 

or  disturbance  during  Tuesday,  7054-7060.  7081-7098.  7176.  7207-7210. 

Statement  relative  to  a document  signed  by  Mr.  Brown,  Sir  Robert  Bloss  and  witness, 
having  been  presented  to  Mr.  Sharkey  relative  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Courteuay  Kenny, 

7061-7075 Statement  by  Mr.  Sharkey  in  regard  to  the  charge  of  the  troops  falling 

upon  Mr.  Shiel  or  Mr.  Arabin,  7076-7080 Quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Wednesday; 

printed  address  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  adverted  to  hereon,  7099-7106.  7176-7179 
There  was  a full  attendance  of  voters  at  the  booths  during  Monday,  7109-7311. 

Witness  had  no  direct  communication  with  Mr.  Conway  during  the  election,  7143— 

7151 Influence  of  the  priests  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  escorts 

being  necessary  for  the  unpopular  candidate,  7152-7160 As  regards  the  conduct  of 

Father  Conway,  witness  does  not  recollect  having  been  assaulted  in  1852  by  a mob,  urged 

on  by  him,  71 61-71 75 Captain  Palmer  had  the  support  of  the  priests,  but  witness 

does  not  know  that  it  was  essential  to  his  return,  7180-7187. 

Witness  told  his  father’s  tenants,  about  thirty  in  number,  to  give  one  vote  to  Captain 

Palmer  ; they,  of  their  own  accord,  voted  for  Moore  as  well,  7188,  7189.  7256-7262 

Reference  to  a tenant  of  witness,  named  William  Jennings,  who  was  placed  in  arrest  for 

some  violence,  7190-7194 Circumstance  of  Archbishop  M'Hale’s  support  having 

been  obtained  for  Captain  Palmer,  7214-7220 Particulars  as  to  a meeting  and 

arrangement  between  three  priests  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  Lord  John  Browne,  Sir 
Robert  Bloss,  and  witness  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer,  7221-7245.  7284-7287. 

Reference  to  a complaint  in  regard  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  in  the  polling-booth; 

course  taken  thereon  by  the  deputy  sheriff,  7251-7253 Duties  devolving  on  the  deputy 

sheriff  in  each  booth,  7254.  7263-7268 The  deputy  sheriffs  are  selected  by  the  high 

sheriff,  there  being  no  particular  rule  laid  down  so  as  to  appoint  so  many  of  each  party 
7280-7283. 

[Second  Examination.]  In  correction  of  former  evidence  (7224.  7228),  witness  states 
it  as  his  impression  that  Sir  Robert  Bloss  was  not  present  at  the  meeting  with  the  priests, 
relative  to  an  interchange  of  support  between  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore,  7923- 
7930. 

Knox,  Colonel.  Indirect  support  given  to  witness  by  Colonel  Knox,  who  owns  the  town 
of  Ballinrobe,  Moore  13113,  13114*. 


L. 

Lambert,  Mr.  Mr.  Lambert  and  others  called  upon  witness  for  his  support  at  the  last 

election,  Archbishop  At  Hale,  6778,  6779 Mr.  Lambert  was  a candidate,  but  did  not 

appear  at  the  nomination  ; he  was  for  tenant  right,  but  was  not  supported  by  the  priests, 
Sir  R.  Bloss  7529-7533. 

Landlords. 
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Landlords.  Witness  told  those  tenants  of  his  who  would  not  come  to  Ballinrobe  that  he 

did  not  care  for  whom  they  voted,  French  1057.  1182 Witness’s  tenants  include 

about  ntty  voters,  who,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five,  plumped  for  Colonel  Hiaa-ins, 
Sir  R.  O'Donnell  6205-6218.  03 

Comment  on  the  improper  coercion  by  the  landed  proprietors  of  the  votes  of  their 

tenants  ArcUuhm  M'Bale  689.-6893.  6898,  6899 Feelinv  of  sell'-preservaiion 

upon  which  the  Roman-catholic  lenams  grounded  their  support  or  Captain  Palmer 
26.6947-6949. 


Witness  told  his  father’s  lenants,  about  thirty  in  number,  to  give  one  vote  to  Captain 
Palmer;  they,  of  their  own  accord,  voted  for  Moore  as  well,  Knox  7188,  71S0. 
7256-7262.  / w j 


The  voters  generally  followed  their  landlords  at  the  late  election,  and,  in  some 
instances,  instead  of  supposing  also  the  priests’  candidate,  plumped  for  Colonel 
Higgins,  Honourable  J.  Brown  7802-7811. 


Laughan,  Michael  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Farmer  and  freeholder  at  Bally  maMiillon  ; 

is  an  elector  for  Mavo,  2634-2639 On  Sunday  afternoon,  the  5th  of  April,  James 

Moniu,  Mark  M'lighe,  another  voter,  and  wimess,  were  going,  each  in  a separate  car, 

to  Ballinrobe,  to  vole  for  Colonel  Higgins,  2640-2663.  2666-2668 When  near 

Ballinrobe  they  met  a large  mob,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  among  them  on  horseback, 

^8^4*  2665.  2670-2676.  2793 Before  meeting  the  mob  witness  and  his  party  saw 

Mr.  Brnke,  of  Ower,  who  had  been  ill-used  by  the  mob,  and  told  witness  and  the  other 
voters  that  they  had  better  return  home,  2669,  2670.  2792-2804. 

Mr.  Conway  said  that  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed  in  Ballinrobe,  2670, 2671 

Witness  and  the  other  voters  were  extremely  frigbteued,  and  turned  round  to  get  awav, 

but  were  brought  back  by  the  mob  to  where  Mr.  Conway  was,  2677-269° Mr. 

Conway  referred  to  a paper  in  his  possession,  and  then  told  the  people  to  keep  witness  in 

custody,  2692-2700 Witness  and  other  freeholders  were  then  taken  to  Cons,  and 

confined  in  Volkenburn’s  hotel  there  for  the  night,  2702-2713. 

Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  wanted  witness  and  the  others  at  Cong  to  vote  for  Moore 
- and  Palmer,  and  brought  them  to  the  poll  at  Ballinrobe  on  Monday,  but  it  was  closed, 
2714-2733.  2756-2759— — If  the  poll  had  been  open,  witness  would  have  plumped  for 
Higgins,  although,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  he  and  others  promised  to  vote  for  Moore  and 
Higgins,  2727-2732.  2805-2810 — On  Monday,  after  the  poll,  witness  and  some  others 

were  taken  to  Mr.  Conway’s  house  for  the  ’night,  2734-2743.  2811,2812 On  the 

morning  of  Tuesday  they  escaped  from  Mr.  Conway’s  house  and  went  with  other  voters 
to  the  poll  under  escort,  2743-2755,  2813-2818. 

Witness  polled  on  Tuesday  for  Moore  and  Higgins ; he  would  have  plumped  for 

Colonel  Higgins  but  for  his  dread  of  the  people,  2760-2762 Witness  has  since  been 

afraid  to  go  to  Ballinrobe,  2763-2765 He  is  a Roman-catholic,  2766 He  never 

voted  before,  2768,  2769 Mr.  Jennings,  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  agents,  had 

canvassed  witness  some  days  before  the  election,  2770-277 6 Further  reference  to  the 

party  who  were  accompanying  witness  to  Ballinrobe  on  the  Sunday  ; Mr.  Jennings  was 

one  of  them,  2777-2791 After  having  voted,  witness  was  accompanied  out  of  the 

booth  by  Mr.  Conway,  who  told  the  mob  not  to  tuueh  him;  he  went  home  early  in  the 
evening,  2821-2842. 


Lavin,  Ambrose.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  — Freeholder  of  Mayo;  lives  at  Bohola, 

377 1 > 3772 Was  at  Bohola  chapel  011  Sunday  the  29th  March,  when  Mr.  HalJigan,  the 

curate,  addressed  the  congregation  relative  to  the  election,  3773-3780 Particulars  as 

to  Mr.  Halligan’s  address;  among  oilier  things,  he  designated  Colonel  Higgins  as  a traitor 
and  a pledge-breaker,  3781-3786.  4011-4013.  4015-4017 Statement  as  to  Mr.  Ber- 

nard M'Manus  having  attempted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Halligan  in  the  chapel;  he  was  pre- 
vented by  the  priests,  and  subsequently  addressed  the  people  out  of  doors,  3787-3789. 
3881-3899.4008-4011. 

About  a fortnight  before  the  election,  witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  canvassing  in  Swinford, 

379°“3796-  3900-3903 Statement  a,  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coghluu  having  add  ressed  the 

mob  ai  Keltimagh  in  favour  of  Moore  and  Palmer  on  the  2d  April,  3797-3809.  3922- 

9334.4003-4005 Mr.  James  Jordan  was  with  Mr.  Coghlan  on  this  occasion,  and 

witness  heard  him  call  Colonel  Higgins  a cut-throat,  arid  say  that  if  he  were  present 

he  would  daub  his  face  with  the  dirt  of  the  street,  3810-3815 Violent  state  of  the 

mob  at  Keltimagh  after  hearing  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Coghlan  and  Mr.  Jordan,  3816,  3817. 

4003-4005 Violent  language  used  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Bohola,  towards 

witness  and  some  tenants  of  Mr.  Taafe,  who  were  being  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  priests, 
in  his  house, 'on  the  4th  of  April,  aud  were  going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  3818-3830. 
3913,  3914-  4006,  4007.  4014. 

Witness  is  Mr.  Taafe’s  under  agent,  3823 Statement  as  to  an  elector  named 

Michael  Dunleavy,  having  been  compelled  by  the  mob  at  Swinford  to  vote  for  Moore  as 

well  as  Higgins,  lie  having  intended  to  plump  lor  the  latter,  3831-3837.  3938-3974 

Violence  used  towards  witness  on  this  occasion ; Dunleavy’s  son,  as  well  as  himself,  was 
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Lavin,  Ambrose.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

struck  violently  by  Patrick  Sheridan,  Mr.  Moore’s  bailiff,  3837-3844.  3956-3961 

Escorts  were  required  at  Swinford  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  bat  not  for  those  of  the 

opposite  party,  3841,  3842.  3867-3869- Violence  displayed  towards  witness  in  his  own 

house,  on  the  7th  April,  by  some  tenants  of  Mr.  Moore ; means  taken  to  get  rid  of  them, 
3845-3854-  3.975-3983- 

Swinford  was  in  a more  excited  state  than  at  any  former  election,  3855-3858 

Active  part  taken  by  the  priests  at  Swinford  on  behalf  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  3859-3866 

Durinf  former  elections,  the  priests  at  Bohol  a have  addressed  the  congregation  from 

the  altar  oiTelection  matters,  3870-3880 It  is  not  at  all  usual  for  a laymen  to  address 

the  people  in  chapel,  or  to  interrupt  any  address  by  the  priest,  3882-3884 Witness  is 

a famier,  and  also  keeps  a public-house  at  Bohola,  39°4-39°9 He  took  an  active  part 

in  canvassing  Mr.  Taafe’s  voters,  3910-3921 Necessary  employment  of  miliiary  at 

the  election  for  Mayo  in  1852  for  the  protection  of  the  voters  of  Colonel  Mc Alpine, 
3984-4002. 

Lavin,  Ambrose.  Inaccuracy  of  the  statement  of  Ambrose  Lavin  that  he  is  a freeholder 
of  Mayo,  J.  Jordan  8047-S053. 

Lewin,  Mr.  Mr.  Lewin,  a supportev  of  Colonel  Higgins,  came  into  Ballinrobe  without  an 
escort,  Martin  10175-10180.  10351-10353. 

Liner,  Walter.  Reference  to  a voter  of  the  name  of  Walter  Liner,  who  was  expected  to 
support  Colonel  Higgins,  but  was  brought  up  by  Mr.  Conway  for  the  opposite  party 
Griffin  2054-2061. 

Louisburgh.  Witness  brought  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  voters  from  Louisburgh  to  West- 

pori  to  vote  for  Palmer  and  Moore,  Wilbraham  9620,  9621 There  were  no  troops  in 

Louisburgh  before  the  election,  nor  any  police  force,  ib.  9628-9631 Statement  as  to 

witness  having  applied  to  the  Government  for  an  escort  for  the  Louisburgh  voters  ; no 

troops,  however,  were  sent,  ib.  9632-9653 Escort  of  non-voters,  and  for  a part  of  the 

way  of  police,  under  which  witness  brought  the  voters  from  Louisburgh  to  Westport,  on 

Monday  tiie  6th  of  April,  ib.  9653-9672.  9769-9775,  9790-9798 Portion  of  the 

route  from  Louisburgh  to  Westport  at  which  witness  thought  an  escort  necessary,  ib. 
9777-9780.  9790-9798. 


M. 

WCullocli,  Rev.  Mr.  Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  a priest,  who  was  in  the 
same  car  as  witness,  when  going  to  Castlebar  to  vote,  having  struck  one  of  the  men  who 

wanted  to  get  on  the  car  near  Newport,  Sweeney  12766-12772.  12899-12905.  13013 

Circumstance  under  which  Mr.  M'CullocIi  was  on  the  car  with  witness;  witness  does 

not  know  where  he  was  going,  ib.  12876-12898.  13009-13012 After  witness  had 

been  taken  off  the  car  he  lost  sight  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  does  not  know  what  became 
of  him,  ib.  12906-1291 1. 

M‘ Dermott.  Statement  relative  to  an  elector  named  M'Dermott,  a tenant  of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine Blake,  who  promised  to  support  Colonel  Higgins,  but  on  account  of  the  mob  did  not 
vote  at  all,  Griffin  2016-2034.  2218,  2219. 

M‘Donnell,  Edward.  Part  taken  on  behalf  of  Colonel  Higgins  by  Mr.  Edward  M'Donnell, 
of  Caher,  Ml  Manxes  3576-3578.  3582-3585. 

Evidence  as  to  the  partial  and  unfair  conduct  of  Mr.  M‘ Donnell,  as  deputy  sheriff  in 
Ballina  polling-booth,  F.  O’Donnell  12482-12486  et  seq.-,  Moore  13134_13146  ‘ 

Of  all  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  Mr.  O’Donnell  was,  perhaps,  the  most  unscrupulous, 
Moore  13136-13139* 

MDonnell,  Mark.  Active  part  taken  by  one  Mark  M'DonneU  in  leading  on  the  mob 
which  abducted  Michael  Durcan  ; witness  believes  that  he  is  under-agent  to  Mr.  Moore, 

MlManus,  3498-3500.  3622-3666.  3668-3677 Explanation  as  to  witness’s  brother 

bavins  been  at  one  time  agent  to  Mr.  Moore,  and  having  been  discontinued  together 
with  Mark  M'Donuell ; witness  was  subsequently  his  agent  for  some  time,  ib.  3655- 
3688.  3770. 

MiEvihj,  Rev.  Mr.  On  Sunday,  the  5th  April,  witness  was  at  Newport,  and  saw  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Ai'Evily  address  the  voters  about  the  election.  Sir  R.  O’Donnell  5764-5778- 

M- Greed,  Thomas,  M.D.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  Practises  at  Castlebar;  is  a 

Roman-catholic,  11280,  11281 Took  an  active  part  at  the  late  election  in  favour  or 

Mr.  Moore;  at  the  previous  election  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  11282.  11297.  11298 

With  regard  to  the  placard  headed  “ People  of  Mayo,”  witness  explains  that  on  the 

Monday  before  the  nomination  he  met,  accidentally,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Jordan,  and  the 
Roman-catholic  clergy  of  Castlebar,  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill,  and  then  and 
0 there 
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Report,  1 857 — continued.' 


M‘Greal,  Thomas,  SJ.  D.  (Analysis  of  l>is  Evidence) — continued. 
there  drew  up  the  placard,  embodying  in  it  the  resolution  of  the  bishops,  which  had  just 
come  from  Tuam  in  manuscript  in  the  handwriting  of  Archbishop  M'Hale,  11283-11296. 
11390-11429.11497-11499.11684-11694. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  brought  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curley  in  his  car  from  West- 

port  to  Castlebar  on  the  day  before  the  nomination,  11299-11311 On  arming  in 

Castlebar  they  found  a great  crowd,  who  were  shouting  very  violently,  and  groaned  at 

them  at  them  as  they  passed,  11312-11320 Mr.  Curley  subsequently  addressed  the 

people  from  witness’s  house  and  begged  them  to  be  quiet,  11322-11331 At  the 

nomination  Mr.  Curley  requested  the  people  to  hear  patiently  Dean  Burke  and  other 
supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins;  his  influence  was  entirely  directed  towards  keeping  the 
people  quiet,  11334-11339-  11696,  11697. 

Violent  and  improper  conduct  of  Mr.  Sharkey  at  the  nomination,  1 1350-11358.  11695 

During  the  nomination  and  the  polling  Castlebar  was  quieter  than  it  has  been  at 

any  former  eleciion  for  several  years,  11359-11364 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Curley  and 

witness  having  recently  been  together  in  London,  11365-11381 During  the  polling 

witness  made  memorandums  of  the  electors,  and  how  they  voted,  11382-11388. 

Examination  as  to  the  persons  present  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Moore’s  first  canvass  in 
Castlebar,  that  is,  on  Monday  the  30th  March  ; names  of  several  priests  adverted  to 

hereon,  11430-11521.  116S2,  11683 Reference  to  sundry  extracts  from  the  speech 

made  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Moore  from  the  window  of  witness’s  house  ; doubt  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  the  report  of  the  speech  in  the  “Telegraph,”  11522-11596.  11673-11683. 

Examination  with  reference  to  the  witness  Hanley,  who  was  employed  as  a mobsman 
by  Colonel  Higgins’s  party,  at  5 s.  a day,  to  the  effect  that  nothing  at  all  material  has 
passed  between  witness  and  him  or  his  mother  relative  to  the  evidence  to  be  given  by 
him,  11597-11672. 

MlHale , Archbishop.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Claims  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam 
in  the  Roman-catholic  Church  (such  title  not  acknowledged  by  the  Committee);  6294- 

6296 A large  portion  of  the  county  of  Mayo  is  in  witness’s  diocese,  6297 The 

parish  priests  and  the  curates  in  the  diocese  are  appointed  by  him;  number  of  these, 

6297-6307 The  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  6308,  6309 Witness  has 

power  to  remove  or  suspend  the  parish  priests,  6310-6314.  6330-6335. 

The  Rev.  Peter  Conway  has  never  been  witness’s  secretary,  6315-6317 The  Rev. 

Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmena,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coni  v,  in  the  parish  of  Tuam,  act 
as  administrators  in  regard  to  the  contributions  to  witness’s  revenue,  6318-6322.  6327, 

6328 Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  by  witness  about  six  years  ago,  and  is  removable  by 

him,  6323-6326.  6329-6335. 

Circumstance  of  the  Rev.,  Michael  Curley  having  recently  acted  as  witness’s  secretary, 
in  writing,  by  his  direction,  a certain  letter  to  the  Parliamentary  agents  for  the  petitioner, 

6336-6342.  6345,  6346 Mr.  Curley  came  to  England  with  witness,  but  on  other 

business  than  that  of  the  election  petition,  6343-6345.  6615.  6619 Names  of  several 

priests  appointed  by  witness,  and  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  6347-6375. 
Presence  of  witness,  Mr.  Curley,  and  3VIr.  Moore  at  a meeting  in  September,  for  laying 

the  foundation  of  a Roman-catholic  chapel  at  Louisburgh.  6376-6380 Part  taken  by 

Mr.  Curley  in  this  meeting  with  regard  to  the  introduction  of  Mr.  Moore,  6381-6384. 

6402-6406 Witness  heard  part  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion, 

but  does  not  recollect  to  have  heard  a certain  passage  to  the  effect  that  “ the  priests,  under 
the  advice  of  the  great  Archbishop,  should  decide  the  way  in  which  each  Catholic  voter 
should  exercise  the  elective  franchise,”  6385-6401. 

Reference  to  a casual  meeting  at  witness’s  house  in  Tuam,  on  the  22d  March,  of 
bishops  and  priests,  who  had  been  assisting  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Galway ; 

names  of  some  of  those  present,  6407-6415.  6448-6470 Examination  relative  to  a 

resolution  drawn  up  by  witness  at  this  meeting,  and  signed  by  himself  and  Bishops 
Feeney,  Du rcan,  and  M’Evily,  relative  to  the  approaching  election;  witness  does  not 
recognise  this  resolution  in  one  as  printed  in  a newspaper  now  shown  to  him,  6416- 

6442.  6448-6458.  6465-6469 Belief  that  the  resolution  signed  by  witness  did  not 

name  Colonel  Higgins,  6424-6431 Circumstance  under  which  Mr.  Swift,  the  former 

member  for  Sligo,  was  present  at  this  meeting,  6443-6447.  6471-64S2.  6733,  6734 

Having  signed  the  resolution,  witness  did  nothing  further  in  the  matter  in  regard  to 
its  dissemination,  and  does  not  know  what  became  of  the  document,  or  whether  it 
was  sent  to  any  of  the  newspapers  for  publication,  6483-6516.  6726-6731. 

On  the  day  of  the  nomination  witness  went  to  Castlebar,  as  feeling  an  interest  in  the 

election,  6517-6524.  6533,  6534 He  had  intended  to  nominate  Mr.  Mi  ore,  but  had 

been  told  some  days  previously  that  not  being  an  eh  ctor,  he  had  no  right  10  do  so, 

6518-6528.  6537-6540 He  ckd  not  go  into  the  court-house,  6629 £e  staved  at- 

the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hosty,  6530-6552 He  was  accompanied  from  Tuam  by 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Corny,  6535,  6536 Be  saw  Mr.  Moore  on  the  day  of  nomination; 

several  priests  present,  6541-6553. 
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M‘IIaie.  Archbishop.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Reference  to  a conversation  in  Castlebar  between  witness  and  the  Rev.  James  Brown 
parish  priest  of  Carmacan ; reason  why  witness  discountenanced  Mr.  Brown  on  this 

occasion,  6554-6580 Witness  does  not  recollect  having  gone  to  Armstrong’s  hotel 

when  in  Castlebar,  at  the  nomination,  6581-6585 Neither  in  going  to  nor  returning 

from  Castlebar  did  witness  call  at  Moore  Hull,  6586-6597 — —During  the  polling 
witness  was  in  Tuam,  6598,  6599.  = r o 


Witness  did  not,  during  the  election-,  hear  anything  about  Mr.  Conway’s  conduct  at 

the  election,  66oo -Since  the  election  Mr.  Conway  has  been  at  witness’s  house,  and 

witness  has  been  at  his  house,  6601-6608.  6620,6621 Witness  excused  himself  from 

attending  a dinner  given  to  Mr.  Moore  in  Westport,  on  14th  April,  6609-6614 

Mr.  Ryan  did  not  accompany  witness  to  London,  nor  has  witness  seen  him.  here  6617- 

6619 Witne.-s  was  aware  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  having  been  read  in  chapel  by 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  but  did  not  hear  it  read,  6622-6642 The  petition  may  have 

been  read  in  several  chapels,  but  ii  was  not  read  by  any  direct  sanction  from  witness  nor 
had  lie  any  special  knowledge  of  its  being  read,  6643-6657. 

With  regard  to  the  so-termed  altar  denunciations  by  Mr.  Ryan,  witness  declines  to 
say  whether  he  would  suspend  Mr.  Ryan  on  account  of  the  words  attributed  to  him, 

6656-6671 Question  as  to  what  constitutes  a denunciation,  6659-6668.  6672 1 

Disapproval  of  denunciation  by  name  from  the  altar,  6668,  6669.  6672 When  all  the 

circumstances  of  any  case  are  known  to  witness,  it  will  be  time  for  him  to  state  his 
opinion  and  act  thereupon,  6668-6671.  6677 No  complaint  has  been  made  to  wit- 

ness of  the  conduct  of  any  priest  in  regard  to  altar  denunciations,  nor  has  the  fact  of  such 
denunciations  been  officially  made  known  to  him,  6673-6680. 

Witness  has  subscribed  10  l.  to  the  Moore  Indemnity  Fund  for  the  defence  of  the 

election,  6681-6683 At  his  visitations  he  has  recommended  the  clergy  to  subscribe 

to  the  fund,  6684-6689 Laymen  have  doubtless  subscribed,  though  witness  cannot 

recollect  the  names  of  any,  6690-6695 With  regard  to  certain  remarks  said  to  have 

been  used  from  the  feltar  at  Kilmena  by  Mr.  Ryan,  witness  did  not  bear  of  them  till 

recently,  through  the  newspapers,  6696-6704 Circumstance  of  some  parishes  in 

witness’s  diocese  having  continued  vacant  since  the  time  of  the  election  : explanation 
hereon  relative  to  Castlebar,  6705-6721. 

Disinterested  part  taken  by  witness  in  regard  to  any  assistance  given  bv  him  towards 

the  return  of  candidates,  6722-6725 Probability  of  parties  having  applied  to  witness 

with  reference  to  their  coming  forward  as  candidates  for  Mayo,  6732-6734 -Witness 

does  not  recollect  having  ever  told  any  person  that  he  would  adopt  and  return  him  if  he 

started  for  the  county,  6735-6744 With  regard  to  the  resolution  as  signed  by  witness 

at  fuom,  and  as  published  in  the  newspapers,  his  attention  was  not  called  to  the 
discrepancy  between  the  two,  6745. 


Witness  considers  that  it  is  not  only  his  right  but  his  duty  to  express  his  opinion  upon 
the  relative  merits  of  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament, 

074b,  6747 He  disapproves  of  any  violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  with  a 

view  to  the  return  of  any  candidate,  6748 On  this  point  witness  is  anxious  10  lay 

before  the  Committee  some  portions  of  the  instructions  issued  bv  him  to  the  clero-y  of  the 
diocese  111  his  pastoral  ietter  before  the  election,  6748-6751 . " 

[Second  Examination.]  Witness  reads  portions  of  his  pastoral  letter,  dated  Passion 
ounday,  1857,  relative  to  'he  forthcoming  election,  and  the  conduct  to  be  expected  from 

the  clergy  and  the  people,  6752-6755 Strong  inculcation  in  this  pastoral  of  a spirit 

of  peace  and  forbearance,  and  of  the  avoidance  of  riot,  intoxication,  and  bribery,  6755 
T wa®  published,  with  witness’s  full  consent,  in  the  “ Freeman’s 

Journal,  6756,  6757 He  has  received  no  complaint  whatever  of  any  transgression  by 

the  clergy  of  the  advice  given  in  the  pastoral,  6758. 

Witness  has  never  disguised  his  opinion  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  not  worthy  of 

suppoit,  as  having  broken  his  pledges,  6760-6762 In  1852,  witness  voted  for  Colonel 

iggins  and  Mr.  Moore,  6763,  6764 — —The  political  pledges  made  by  Colonel  Higgins 
in  1 52,  and  previously,  have  since  been  deliberately  violated ; hence  witness’s  opposi- 
tion to  him,  6765-6772. 


In  expressing  opinions  adverse  to  Colonel  Higgins,  witness  further  shows  that  he 

discountHianced  violence  on  the  part  of  the  clergy,  6773,6774 Reference  to  pastorals 

S ur,“e!'  elections  discountenancing  violence,  bribery,  &c..  6774, 

°77°»  °77/  - U9;0,  0901 — -If  witness  were  convinced  that  the  clergy  had  acted  in  the 
fiv£Ufl!5!.Ibed  Hthr  Pet*10n>  he  would  not  fail  to  reprehend  and  punish  them,  6774. 

775-  0902  -He  feels,  however,  that  his  clergy  are  not  capable  of  the  acts  charged 
against  them,  6775.  . 1 0 

Mr.  Lambert  and  others  called  upon  witness  for  his  support  at  the  last  election,  6778, 
J79~  S'rliiomas  Kedingion  addressed  a note  to  him  with  reference  to  the  repre- 

baf  W[meSS  sailhe  sll°uld  oppose  his  election,  6779-6783 

Witness  fuither  states  that  he  never  offered  to  adopt  and  return  any  candidate  for  Mayo, 

67&4> 
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M<Hale,  Archbishop.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

6784,  6785 Remarks  in  justification  of  witness’s  intention  to  have  proposed  Mr. 

Moore  at  the  nomination,  6786-6790.  6S02 Civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  rights  of 

■witness,  6787.  6950-6953. 

As  regards  a certain  placard  headed  “ Men  of  Mayo,”  witness  and  the  bishops  never 

never  signedit,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  6791-6794 -Witness  further  repeats  his 

belief  that  the  resolution  signed  by  himself  and  the  bishops  did  not  refer  by  name  to 

Colonel  Higgins,  6793 General  objection  of  witness  to  name  persons  in  documents, 

6793.  6873-6875 Further  statement  as  to  witness,  when  at  Castlebar,  having  dis- 
countenanced the  Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  6795-6799 Witness  was  neither  on  the  hustings 

nor  iu  the  court-house  on  the  day  of  nomination,  6800,  6801. 


As  regards  a certain  printed  copy  of  witness’s  pastoral,  he  cut  it  out  of  the  “ Freeman’s 
Journal,”  but  has  no  recollection  of  having  seen,  iu  doing  so,  in  the  same  paper,  the 

resolution  agieed  to  at  his  house  in  Tuam,  6803-6823 Explanation  as  to  the  pastoral 

not  having  appeared  before  the  election  in  the  local  newspapers,  6S24-6832.  6850- 

6870 Statement  that  the  clergv,  or  many  of  them,  had  a copy  of  the  “ Freeman’s 

Journal”  containing  the  pastoral  on  tile  Sunday  before  the  election,  6831 . 6S34-6840. 

Private  letters  were  written  by  witness  to  a few  of  his  clergy  about  the  election ; he 

does  not  think  he  wrote  one  to  Mr.  Moogan,  6833.  6841-6S49.  6871,  6872 Greater 

convenience  in  having  the  pastoral  printed  in  Dublin  than  in  Castlebar  or  Tuam;  it  was 
:sent  to  Dublin  on  Friday,  the  3d  April,  6850-6870. 

Further  evidence  as  to  Colonel  Higgins  having  broken  the  conditions  on  which  he  was 

-returned  at  the  election  in  1852.  6876-6890 Expectation  of  patronage  or  place  under 

which  Colonel  Hiegins  received  the  support  of  the  Roman-catholic  gentry  at  the  late 

election,  6888-6898. Comment  on  the  improper  coercion  by  the  landed  proprietors 

of  the  votes  of  their  tenants,  6891-6893.  6898,  6899. 

With  regard  to  coercion  by  tiie  Catholic  clergy,  it  is  only  exercised  lo  counteract  the 

coercion  of  the  gentry,  6899 Instance  of  the  usefulness  of  the  influence  of  the  priest 

in  counteracting" bribery,  6900-6906 Proposition  that  in  the  exercise  of  the  elective 

franchise,  the  Catholic  peasantry  should  in  the  first  instance  lie  guided  by  tiie  dictates  of 
their  conscience,  but  that  in  case  of  doubt  they  c annot  do  better  than  consult  their  clergy- 
men, and  act  upon  their  advice,  6907-6913,  6933-6946 The  clergy,  however,  should 

by  no  means  coerce  the  electors,  691a,  6913. 

Conduct  in  Parliament  of  Captain  Bellew,  the  late  Member  for  Galway,  adverted  to  in 
connexion  with  the  different  couise  pursued  by  witness  respectively  towards  him  and 

towards  Colonel  Higgins,  6914-6932 Feeling  of  self-preservation  upon  which  the 

Roman-catholic  tenants  grounded  their  support,  of  Captain  Palmer,  6947-6949 

Reluctance  with  which  witness  has  submitted  to  the  payment  of  the  income  tax  and  of 

poor-rates,  adverted  to  with  reference  to  his  civil  rights,  6950-6959 N’o  complaint  has 

ever  been  made  to  witness  in  regard  to  the  misconduct  of  his  clergy  at  former  elections, 
6960-6962. 


M‘Hale, (. Elector  of  Burrishoo/e  Barony).  See  Abduction  of  Voters. 

McHuoh,  Rev.  Mr.  Circumstances  under  which  witness  felt  called  upon  to  threaten  to 
place  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Htigh  in  custody  on  the  first  day  of  polling  at  Baliinrobe, 
SAar/tey,  5172,  5173. 

M‘Lauvhlin  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) —Farmer  at  Kilmena,  Castlebar,  4416- 

441gf Was  at  Kilmena  chapel  on  Sunday,  the  15th  of  March,  when  the  Rev.  Luke 

Ryan  the  K oman-catholie  administrator  addressed  the  congregation  about  the  election, 
and  said  it  had  already  cost  him  3 1.  to  defeat  the  return  of  the  traitor  Higgins,  4419-4424 

On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  March,  Mr.  Ryan  read  aloud  from  the  altar  a printed  list  of 

the  voters  in  the  parish,  commenting  strongly  on  those  who  might  be  expected  to  vote 

for  Higgins,  44»-S-4437-  4444-44+8 Alter  reading  out  the  name*,  he  said,  pointing 

from  the  altar  to  the  aisle,  “ if  the  devil  came  up  there,  he  would  vote  for  him  in  prefer- 
ence to  Colonel  Higgins,”  4438-444* Serious  effect  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  address  from  the 

altar  upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation,  4449-4460. 

r Second  Examination.]  On  the  22d  March  Mr.  Ryan  referred  to  Sir  Richard 
O’Donnell  as  the  “little  baronet,”  and  told  the  people  to  hunt  their  dogs  upon  him  when 
canvassing,  and  to  shut  their  doors  in  his  face,  4461-4476-— On  the  29th  March  wit- 
ness a<min  hea.d  Mr.  Ryan  speak  from  the  altar  in  strong  denunciation  ot  any  one  who 
should support  Colonel  Higgins;  language  used  by  him  on  this  occasion,  4477-4504—— 
Mr  Ryan  ao-aiii  spoke  about  the  election  on  Sunday  the  5U1  April;  he  referred  to  Sir 
R.  O’Donnell  as  the  Derby  priest,  and  requested  the  congregation  to  go  wild  him  10 
Newport  after  mass,  which  many  of  them  did,  45°4-4o'25-  4634-4662. 

On  Tuesday,  the  7th  April,  wituess  saw  Mr.  Ryan  apparently  ranch  engaged  in  the 

elerliou  business,  46^-4533-  47‘6-47^ ■”  "g"*  “ Moose  hsvng  a 

separate  committee-room  at  Castlebar,  4534-4540-  47"-= A°°k  li,s  hand  at 

Colonel  Hio-gins’s  voters  and  called  them  traiiors,  4535"4537-  4721  Sunday,  the 

0-53 — Sess.  2.  3 T 3 I2th 
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M‘ Laughlin,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

12th  April,  Mr.  Ryan  said  in  the  chapel  at  Kilmena  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  were 

traitors,  and  must  not  dare  to  offer  him  any  Easter  dues,  4541-4548 -On  Sund 

the  1 9II1,  Mr.  Ryan  gave  out  the  stations  for  confession,  and  said  he  would  not  go  to  the 
house  of  Pat  Brown,  as  being  a traitor  who  had  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  4549-4551 
Statement  by  Mr.  Ryan  in  Kilmena  chapel  on  Sunday  the  14th  June,  relative  to  what 
he  had  said  from  the  altar  before  the  election,  and  cautioning  those  who  had  been  served 

with  Speaker’s  warrants  not  to  commit  perjury,  45,58-4565 Witness  attended  chapel 

each  Sunday  from  the  15th  March  without  having  had  communication  from  any  one  to 

induce  him  to  do  so,  4566-4572 Witness  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins;  he  had  not 

a vote  at  previous  elections  4573-4588 Several  of  the  voters  about  Kilmena  plumped 

for  Colonel  Higgins,  4578,  4579.  4678,  4679.  r 


Explanation  as  to  witness  having  made  memoranda  of  the  dates  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  ad- 
dresses from  the  altar ; he  did  not  write  down  the  language  used,  4589-4633 -Wit- 
ness was  at  Westport  on  the  first  day  of  polling  till  the  afternoon,  4664-4671 -He 

voted  at  Castlebar  on  the  Tuesday,  and  remained  about  the  court-house  for  some  time 

afterwards,  4672-4677 Names  of  some  of  the  chief  landlords  about  Kilmena,  4680- 

4685 Reference  to  several  tenants  of  the  Law  Life  Company  as  havincr  voted  for 

Colonel  Higgins  and  Captain  Palmer ; conduct  of  Mr.  Ryan  towards  these  voters,  4686- 

Witness  was  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant  on  the  8th  June;  he  was  previously- 
told  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  m a casual  conversation  that  he  would  be  served, 

472374739 The  facts  with  reference  to  which  witness  received  the  warrant  were 

notorious  to  hundreds,  4738-4740. 


MLavghlin,  J.  Statement  by  Mr.  James  relative  to  an  attack  in  Castlebar  upon  the  wit- 
nesses M'Laughlin  and  Gannon  after  their  return  thither,  p.  444. 

Witness  produces  two  letters  received  in  the  morning  from  James  Conry  and  Thomas 
Cooley  of  Castlebar;  they  are  dated  7th  July,  and  refer  to  assaults  upon 'the  witnesses 
M'Laughlin  and  Gannon  on  their  return  thither.  Colonel  Higgins , 13014-13018  and  pn 
444,  445-  1 


M- Manus,  Bernard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Magistrate  of  Mayo;  Resides  at 

Barley  Hill  near  Swinford,  3417-34' 9-  3555~3557 Is  a Roman-catholic,  and  a 

supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  3420,  3421 Was  at  chapel  at  Bohola  on  Sunday  the 

29th  March,  when  the  Rev.  James  Halligan  addressed  the  congregation  in  language  very 
condemnatory  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  told  tlrem  that  their  bishops  and  priests“wished 
them  to  support  the  other  candidates;  particulars  1^000,3423-3444.  3454-3457.  3,549- 

3552-  361473622.  3642,  3643 Statement  as  to  witness  having  attempted  to  address 

the  people  in  chapel  in  defence  of  Colonel  Higgins;  he  was  prevented  by  the  priests, 
but  subsequently  addressed  them  outside  ; tenor  of  his  remarks,  3445-3453.  3623-3654. 


After  the  address  of  Mr.  Halligan,  witness  found  great  difficulty  in  getting  any  voters 

to  support  Colonel  Higgins,  3460-3468 Military  escort  necessary  in  brin®in»' ‘Colonel 

Higgins  s voters  to  the  poll  at  Swinford,  3469-3480-  3690-3695.  3747-3750^—Witness 
had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff  to  act  at  the  election,  3477— Active  part  taken  by 

the  priests  at  Swinford  m bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll,  3481-3490 -Particulars 

lelative  to  the  abduction  of  a voter  named  Michael  Durcan,  who  was  uoing  on  one  of 
Colonel  Higgins  s cars,  to  vote  for  him  at  Swinford,  but  was  taken  away  bv  the  mob, 
3491-3515-  3753-3757- 


Active  part  t aken  by  one  Mark  M'Donneil  in  leading  on  the  mob;  witness  believes 

that  lie  is  under-agent  to  Mr.  Moore,  3498-3500.3662-3666.  3668-3677 About  a 

week  before  the  election,  Mr.  Moore  was  in  Swinford,  and  addressed  the  people,  3516. 
3732-3738  During  Mr.  Moore’s  canvass  there  was  a large  mob  about,  and  several 
pnests  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  head  of  them,  3517-3531 — -Witness  did  not  read  the 
Kiot  Act,  but  another  magistrate  at  Swinford  did  so,  3532-3535. 

Reference  to  an  elector  of  the  name  of  Charles  O’Donnell,  who  voted  for  Colonel 
.Higgins  at  bwmford,  though  his  nearer  district  was  another  polling-place,  3536-3548. 
3554_  Ihe  great  body  of  the  Roman-catholic  gentry  were  in  favour  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  3553-  Witness  was  one  of  the  committee  for  ensuring  Colonel  Higgins’s 
reAUon’  a“d  tcok  an  act,ve  part  in  his  behalf  till  some  days  before  the  election,  3558- 
cr> -,357PU.  Explanation  as  to  witness,  and  several  other  magistrates  and  supporters 
ot  Colonel  Higgins,  having  received  deputations  from  the  sheriff  to  act  at  the  election  ; 
names  of  some  of  those  deputed,  and  part  taken  by  them  in  bringing  up  voters,  3569- 
3585.  3696-3726.  3740-3746.  3759-3770.  0 ° * 


, “,htai;y  'v®!'e.  brou=ht  t0  Swinford  on  the  Saturday  before  the  election,  3587-3593 
In  swinford  it  is  a very  unusual  thing  for  a priest  to  address  the  congregation  from 
the  altar  on  such  topics  as  that  of  an  election,  3594-3613 Witness  has  heard  a lay- 
man address  the  congregation  in  chapel,  3647-3654 Explanation  as  to  witness’s 
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Ml Manus,  Bernard.  (Analysts  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

brother  having  been  at  one  time  agent  for  Mr.  Moore,  and  having  been  discontinued, 
together  with  Mark  M'Donnell ; w 11  ness  was  subsequently  his  agent  fur  a short  time, 
3655-3688.  3770. 

In  bringing  Colouel  Higgins’s  voters  to  the  poll  at  Swinford  witness  employed  cars, 

and  always  had  an  escort,  3690-3695.  3722-3725. There  was  no  necessity  whatever 

for  escorting  the  voters  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  3726 An  elector  of  the  name  of 

Dunleavv  was  expected  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  he  was  taken  away  by  the  oilier 

party,  3727-3731.  3758 The  deputation  from  the  sheriff  was  merely  to  act  as 

magistrate,  not  as  deputy  sheriff,  3745.3746-  3759"376i-  377°* 


M‘ Manus,  Mr.  Circumstance  of  witness’s  Laving  attempted  to  address  the  people  in 
Bohola  chapel,  in  reply  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Halligan,  and  in  defence  of  Colonel  Higgins  ; 
he  was  prevented  by  the  priests,  but  subsequently  addressed  them  outside;  tenor  of  his 
remarks,  M‘ Manus  3445-3453.  3623-3654.  3751.' 

Statement  as  to  Mr.  Bernard  M'Manus  having  attempted  to  reply  to  Mr.  Halligan  in 
the  chapel ; he  was  prevented  by  the  priests,  and  subsequently  addressed  the  people  out 

of  doors,  Lavin  3787-3789.  3881-3889.  4008-4011 Mr.  M'Manus  spoke  very 

respectfully,  ib.  3883.  4008-4011. 

Mr.  M'Manus  stood  up  in  chapel  to  address  the  people,  but  was  prevented  from  doing 
so  by  the  parish  priest ; he  subsequently  addressed  them  outside  the  chapel,  and  spoke 
against  Captain  Palmer,  as  an  Orangeman,  &c.,  J.  Jordan  7953-7963* 


M‘Tighe,  Mark.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Freeholder  of  Mayo,  2843 On  Sunday 

the  5th  of  April  was  going  with  other  voters  into  Ballinrobe  to  vote  lor  Colonel  Higgins, 

2844-2847.  2912-2915 When  near  Ballinrobe  met  a large  mob,  and  Father  Conway 

among  them,  2848,  2S49 Witness  was  extremely  frightened,  and  ran  away,  but  was 

brought  back  by  some  of  the  mob,  2850-2955.  2924-2926 Father  Conway  asked 

witness  his  name,  and  then,  having  referred  to  a paper  in  his  possession,  gave  him  in 
charge  to  the  mob,  2856-2867.  2926. 

Witness  was  then  taken  by  the  mob  to  a hotel  at  Cong,  but  escaped  in  the  night,  2868— 

2877.  2884-2890 He  was  greatly  alarmed  when  at  Cong  ; the  mob  were  very  violent, 

and  the  town  was  in  a terribly  excited  state,  2878-2883.  2943-2946.  2958,  2959  He 
escaped  to  a friend’s  house,  and  subsequently  went  into  Ballinrobe  with  other  voters, 

strongly  escorted,  and  plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  2891-2906.  2947-2950 He  has 

ever  since  been  afraid  of  going  to  Ballinrobe,  2907,  2908. 

Circumstances  under  which  witness  saw  Mr.  Burke,  of  Ovver,  on  Sunday,  with  the  mob 
and  Father  Conway  near  him,  2909-2923 Witness  had  been  canvassed  by  Mr.  Jen- 

nings for  his  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins  some  days  before  the  election,  2927-2930  He 
always  intended  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins;  he  had  not  voted  at  former  elections,  2930— 

2942 After  he  had  polled,  he  was  escorted  to  Monahan’s  hotel,  and  stole  home  in 

the  night,  2951-2957. 

Madden,  Mr.  On  Saturday  evening,  before  the  election,  witness  went  to  Mr.  Madden’s,  of 
Ballycastle,  who  said  that  he  had  already  partially  promised  to  support  the  other  candi- 
dates, but  that  he  would  support  witness,  which  eventually  he  did  not  do, Moore  13133* 


Maeistrates.  Witness  is  a magistrate  of  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway;  resides  in 

Galway,  Ruttledge  17-19 Was  high  sheriff  of  Mayo  in  1852,  ib.  20 Is  a freeholder 

and  an  elector  for  the  county,  ib.  a 1-23 Voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  the  last  election, 

ib.  24-26 Several  other  magistrates,  besides  witness,  had  deputations  from  the 

sheriff,  ib.  188-190 As  deputed  magistrate,  witness  merely  looked  after  the  safety  of 

Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  and  would  have  acted  the  same  part  by  Mr.  Moore’s 
voters  if  they  had  required  it,  ib.  242-255.  380.  383-385-  Explanation  as  to  the 
sheriff  having  given  deputations  to  several  magistrates  besides  witness,  ib.  24?.  24b- 

250.  258—262- Witness  was  attached  to  the  military  and  not  to  the  voters,  tb.  242, 

243.  248-252 He  was  an  active  supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  and  was  well  known 

as  such,  ib.  244-247.  267,  268.  . 

Witness  is  a magistrate  of  Mayo;  resides  near  Swiniord,  ulManus^ 34^7"34^9-  355o“ 

0-517 Is  a Roman-catholic  and  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  34-0,  3421‘  ~ 

Had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff  to  act  at  the  election,  ib.  3477  Was  one  of  the 
committee  for  insuring  Colonel  Higgins’s  return,  and  took  an  active  part  in  his  behalf  nil 

some  days  before  the  election,  1^3558-3568.  3579 Application  as  to  witness  and 

several  other  magistrates  anti  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  having  received  deputations 
from  the  sheriff  to  act  at  the  election  ; names  of  some  ot  those  deputed,  and  part  taken 
by  them  in  bringing  up  voters,  ib.  3569"35^5-  3696-3 7 26.  374°~3746>  3759_3/7^~ ~ 

The  deputation  from  the  sheriff  was  merely  to  act  as  magistrate,  not  as  deputy  sheiiif, 

U>.  3745,  3746.  3769-3761.  377»- 

Witness  is  son  of  the  celebrated  Curran,  Curran  4'-17rTWa’.  “^■'0°?','?:"° 
to  take  charge,  «s  stipendiary  magistrate,  ot  the  Swinford  polling-booth  at  the  late 
election,  it." 4218-42111.  4315-4318 Went  to  Swinford  on  the  27th  March  and 
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Magistrates — con  tinued. 

stayed  at  the  hotel,  Curran  4222-4224 Relative  position  at  the  election  of  witness  and 

of  the  magistrates  deputed  by  the  sheriff;  his  powers  did  not  supersede  those  of  the 
resident  magistrates,  ib.  4279.  4301-4303.  4391-4393. 

Witness  is  a stipendiary  magistrate  at  Ballinasloe,  Galway ; was  moved  to  Castlebar 
on  temporary  duty,  on  the  26th  March,  Montgomery  4742-4745.  4789-4796. 

Witness,  who  is  a magistrate,  studiously  avoided  acting  in  anv  judicial  wav  durino- 
election,  Sir  JR.  O’Donnell  5720.  6101-6106.  a 

Witness  is  a magistrate,  but  not  having  had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff,  considered 
that  his  jurisdiction  was  in  abeyance  during  the  election,  Knox  700S-7010. 

Practice  in  Mayo  of  giving  deputations  to  magistrates  to  act  with  the  military  &c 
to  give  so  many  to  each  party,  Sir  R.  JBloss,  7361-7363 Witness  applied  for  a depu- 
tation and  was  refused  one;  oilier  applications  were  also  refused,  ib.  7364~73-’2— 

Duty  of  a deputed  magistrate  -to  see  that  the  peace  is  preserved,  ib.  7535“7537— — It 
was  understood  by  witness  and  other  magistrates  that  their  powers  were  suspended  as 
not  having  been  deputed,  ib.  7565-7567. 

Witness  applied,  as  magistrate,  to  the  high  sheriff  for  a deputation  to  act  at  the 
election;  refusal  of  the  same,  Lord  J.  Browne,  9472-9476 At  the  election  deputa- 

tions were  given  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  alone,  ib.  9478,  9479. 

Wimess  is  a magistrate  of  Mayo;  is  a freeholder,  and  voted  for  Captain  Palmer  and 
Mr.  Moore,  Wilbrahmn,  959l~9599 — ‘ — ' Circumstance  of  witness  having  applied  for  a 

deputation  10  act,  which  was  not  granted,  ib.  9622-9627 There  was  no  deputed 

magistrate  in  Castlebar  on  the  4th  of  April  who  could  act  in  cases  of  assault  or  riot,  ib. 
9718-9726  Up  to  Monday,  the  6th  April,  there  was  no  deputed  magistrate  at  West- 

port,  *.9727-9731 When  witness  applied  for  a deputation,  he  thought  that  without 

one  he  could  not  act,  ib.  9799-9802.. 

Curr<™>  Mr-  Deputy  Sheriffs.  Kenny,  Courtenay.  O' Grady,  Francis. 

(J  Malley,  George  James.  Strickland,  Charles. 


Maley,  William.  Doubt  whether  Mr.  William  Maley,  of  Turlow,  the  deputy  sheriff  at 
Carra  booth,  was  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  Sir  JR.  MDonnell  6220-6228. 

Mavghan,  Patrick.  With  regard  to  Patrick  Maughan,  an  indeoendent  farmer,  who  was 
to  have  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  witness  refers  to  a letter  from  him*  explaining  the 
reasons  why  lie  did  not  so  vote,  Grijjin  2099-2105.  2243-2248. 

Marlyn,  Jeffrey.  (Analysis  of  Ilia  Evidence.)— Magistrate  of  Mayo  for  the  last  twenty- 
nve  years,  9808,  9809  Lives  near  Ballinrobe,  and  attends  the  chapel  there,  9810-9815. 
~ Outline  of  the  address  of  the  Rev.,  Peter  Conway  from  the  altar  of  the  chapel,  after 
the  conclusion  of  mass,  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  April,  relative  to  the  election,  9816-9850. 

10010-10071.  10302-10315 Before  directly  addressing  the  congregation  Mr.  Conway 

lead  a pastoral  from  Archbishop  M'Hale,  inculcating  peace  at  the  election  ; this  was  read 
Irom  a printed  document  after  mass  was  over,  9821-9824.  9999-10008.  10362-10365. 

To  the  best  of  witness’s  recollection  Mr.  Conway  never  said,  on  the  5th  of  April, 
Colonel  Higgins  was  a “consummate  scoundrel,”  &c.  or  that  “the  curse,  of  God  would 

follow  every  man  who  voted  for  him,”  9827-9838.  10041-10061 Remarks  by  Mr. 

Conway  in  favour  of  the  people  keeping  the  peace,  9824-9826.  9845,  9S46 Witness' 

ias  a strong  aversion  to  altar  denunciations,  having  once  been  denounced  himself;  he 
therefore  paid  the  greater  attention  to  what  Mr.  Conway  said,  9847-9849.  10247-10250. 


dress  subsequently  on  Sunday,  by  Mr.  Conway,  from  the  windows  of  Gildea’s 
notel;  examination  as  to  his  remarks  on  this  occasion,  9853-9859.  10072-10108. 
+i°^i  -W:  Witness  saw  the  conclusion  of  the  occurrences  on  Sunday  evening  in 

e ane  leading  to  Monahan’s  hotel  yard  ; he  did  not  see  any  violence  used  towards 

Colonel  Higgins  s voters,  9860-9887 Mr.  Conway  seemed  to  be  talking  in  a heaiecl 

l°  .Mr- : Bourke  ;llld  others  ; this  was  at  the  ii.no  that  Mr.  Bourke'  gave  up  his 
p s,  9 68-9871.  10072  10075.  10109.  10125.  10132-10154.  10337-10342. 

rn31l£CT> 't as  abo“J;  the  streets  on  Monday,  and  voted  on  that  day  for  Mr.  Moore  and 
nlivav-  mA*61’  j/_9895—— -Monday  was  market-day,  on  which  day  Ballinrobe  is 

nSnA  TI  crowded>  9892,  9893 -'Witness  proposed  Mr.  Moore  at  the  nomination, 

much  hooting  and  shouting  at  Ballinrobe  on  Monday,  but  witness- 

+h  « f S + Tj°\ence»  9897-9900- On  Tuesday  morning  witness  left  Ballinrobe  for 

ln  ao  EnSlish  tenant  ,0  vote;  it  was  perfectly  quiet  all  about 

bavin  ..  e’9901  99°5-  10184-1 01 S8.  10356 Statement  as  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny 

having  very  unnecessarily  ordered  the  troops  to  clear  the  streets  on  Tuesday,  9966-9914. 

Colonel  hST  W'-tnT  T Mr-  Y"Ientine  Blake,  Mr.  Tigbe,  and  other  supporters  of 
any  escort,  991 A031.  1,0167-10183  io343- 

3o-  itneas  saw  the  mob  hooting  at  young  Mr.  Bourke,  and  heard  the  lauer 

hoot 
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Martyn,  J cffrey.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

hoot  at  them  in  return,  9932-9936 Quiet  state  of  the  town  on  Tuesday  when  the 

poll  was  adjourned,  9937-9943- 

Circumstance  of  Mr.  Sharkey,  the  deputy  sheriff,  having,  when  passing  Gildea’s  hotel, 
after  the  close  of  the  poll  on  Wednesday,  held  up  the  poll-books,  and  tapped  them  with, 
his  hand  ; witness  did  not  hear  him  say  anything  as  he  did  so,  9944-9962.  10204-10219 

As  Mr.  Sharkey  passed,  Mr.  Moore  said  something  about  his  tampering  with  the 

poll-hooks,  9956-9961.  10209-10217 No  stones  were  thrown  at  Mr.  Sharkie  on  this 

occasion,  9963-9972.  10220-10227.  1035710361. 

Witness  has  seen  all  the  contested  elections  in  Mayo  for  the  last  twenty-five  years,  but 
never  saw  a quieter  one  than  the  last,  9973,  9974. 

Explanation  as  to  witness  having  said,  when  nominating  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  intended  to  nominate  him,  but  not  being  on  the  registry  of  voters,  could 

not  do  so,  9975-9982.  10375,  10376 Witness  was  only  asked  to  propose  Mr.  Moore 

about  half  an  hour  before  the  nomination,  when  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Conway  came  to 
his  house  for  the  purpose,  9983-9987.  10366-10376.  The  Archbishop  came  to  Castebar 
on  the  day  of  the  nomination,  accompanied  by  a priest,  9988-9992. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Conway,  he  is  now  in  London,  9993-9998 The  chapel  of  Bal- 

linrobe  was  very  full  when  Mr.  Conway  made  the  address  about  the  election,  10009-10015 

Mr.  Conway  is,  in  witness’s  opinion,  a hot-headed  and  excitable  person,  10072-10075 

Witness  did  not  hear  Mr.  Conway  say,  when  addressing  the  people  frum  Gildea’s 

hotel  on  Sunday,  that  he  wanted  100  men  to  meet  him  in  a short  time,  10081-10086. 

10104-10106 After  the  speech  at  the  hotel,  witness  saw  Mr.  Conway  on  horseback 

galloping  towards  the  lane  where  the  Claremorris  voters  were  expected  to  come  in, 
10110-10123. 

Further  examination  as  to  the  proceedings  in  the  lane  and  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Conway; 

Witness  did  not  see  him  on  the  wall,  10124-10157.  10330-10342 Circumstance  of 

peace  having  been  restored  on  Sunday  evening,  about  the  time  that  Mr.  Conway  started 

on  horseback  for  the  Neale  road,  10158-10166.  10327-10329 Witness  cannot  swear 

that  he  saw  any  voter  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  go  to  the  poll  unescorted,  10175-10183 

Doubt  as  to  any  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  having  come  into  Ballinrobe  or  left  it  with- 
out escorts,  10188-10203. 

Circumstances  of  Mr.  Moore  in  addressing  the  people  on  Wednesday,  the  8th  April, 
having  first  asked  where  Father  Conway  was ; Mr.  Conway  subsequently  joined  the  people 

10228-10242 On  Sundays  previous  to  the  5th  April  witness  heard  Mr.  Conway  speak 

from  the  altar  about  the  election,  and  in  disapproval  of  Colonel  Higgins,  10243-10260. 

Since  the  election  witness  has  heard  Mr.  Conway  read  Colonel  Higgins’s  petition  from 

the  altar  of  Ballinrobe  chapel,  10261-10274 A subscription  was  made  for  Mr. 

Conway,  relative  to  the  petition  or  election;  witness  did  not  subscribe  to  it,  10275- 

10281,  10285-10293 The  Moore  indemnity  fund,  to  which  witness  has  subscribed,  is 

distinct  from  the  subscription  for  Mr.  Conway,  10282--10284.  10291,  10292. 

About  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Conway  addressed  the  people  on  Sunday  from  Gildea’s 
hotel  witness  addressed  them,  telling  them  to  behave  peaceably  during  the  election,  and 

not  to  remain  in  the  town,  10317-10325 Whenever  the  elections  for  Mayo  have  been 

contested  there  have  always  been  escorts  for  the  unpopular  party,  10354,  10355- 


Military.  Practice  at  previous  elections  for  Mayo  to  call  out  the  military,  Ruttledge  296- 

307  { O’  Connor  1321-1326 Circumstance  of  witness  having  ordered  two  dragoons 

to  draw  their  swords  at  Ballinrobe ; the  officer  in  command  did  not  at  once  order  them 
to  put  their  swords  into  the  scabbard  again,  Ruttledge  357~365-  387* Mode  of  employ- 

ment of  the  military  at  Ballinrobe  during  the  election  ; they  were  previously  stationed 

near  the  town,  O'Connor  1327-1340 The  military  at  Ballinrobe  were  not  out  so  early 

as  ten  o’clock  on  Sunday,  Griffin  2135-2137 The  military  were  brought  to  Swinford 

the  Saturday  before  the  election,  M‘Manus  3587~3593 Necessary  employment  of 

military  at  the  election  for  Mayo  in  1852,  for  the  protection  of  the  voters  of  Colonel 
M'Alpine,  Lanin  3984-4003. 

Both  infantry  and  dragoons  were  placed  at  witness’s  disposal  at  Swinford  ; names  of 

the  officers,  Curran  4278.  4328,  4329 It  is  a common  practice  to  send  m ilitaryto 

contested  elections  in  Ireland,  ib.  4326,  4327 Both  military  and  constabulary  are 

almost  always  employed  in  contested  elections  in  Ireland,  Montgomery  4820-4824. 

4844-4846 Mention  of  the  troops  in  Castlebar,  and  the  officers  in  command,  ib. 

4838-1843 Instance  of  ihe  military  clearing  the  streets  at  Ballinrobe  on  the  Tuesday, 


Sharkey  5243_5-47- 

Troops  were  sent  to  Ballinrobe  before  the  election  ; this  has  been  done  at  former 

elections,  Knox  6973-6976 Statement  by  Mr.  Sharkey,  regard  to  the  charge  of 

the  troops  at  Ballinrobe  falling  upon  Mr.  Sbiel  or  on  Mr.  Arabm,  ib.  7076-7080 On 

Monday  witness  saw  the  dragoons  under  charge  of  Mr.  Shiel,  the  magistrate,  clearing 
the  street  at  Ballinrobe,  for  which  there  appeared  no  necessity  whatever,  ib.  7017-7028. 
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Military  —continued. 

Military  and  police  are  always  present  at  the  Mavo  elections.  Sir  R.  Bloss  7-o0_ 

7322 Statement  as  to  the  troops  having,  by  orders'  from  Mr.  Couuenay  Kenny,” on 

Tuesday,  charged  up  and  down  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe,  without  any  reason  for  their 
doing  so,  or  the  occurrence  of  any  violence  to  justify  it,  ib.  7414-7446. 

Statement  as  to  the  troops  having  altogether  unnecessarily  cleared  the  sircels  about 
the  middle  of  the  day  on  Monday  ; Mr.  Shiel,  the  magistrate  in  charge,  told  witness  he 
did  so  bv  order  of  the  sheriff,  but  that  he  saw  no  necessity  lor  it,  Hon.  J.  Brown 

7679-7691.  7702-7715 Comment  on  the  circumstance  of  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny 

having  ordered  the  troops  to  clear  the  streets  on  Tuesday  ; there  was  nothing  to  require 

such  proceeding,  which  was  probably  done  for  purposes  of  petition,  ib.  

Less  quiet  at  Ballinrobe  but  for  the  military,  ib.  7841-7843. 

Military  and  police  have  always  been  at  every  Mayo  election  since  1825,  J.  Jordan 

8140-8149 Comment  on  the  circumstance  of  the  troops  having  been  ordered  to  clear 

the  streets  of  Swinford  on  Monday;  it  was  a very  unnecessary  proceeding,  Creagh 

9399-9425 The  town  of  Ballinrobe  was  full  of  soldiers,  who  constantly  cleared  ttie 

streets,  Welch  10816-10819. 

Witness  is  colonel  of  the  First  Royals,  Ward/aw  10377. Was  sent  from  Dublin  to 

Castlebar  before  the  late  election  ; arrived  there  on  the  30th  of  March,  ib.  10378,  10379 

Had  six  troops  of  dragoons  dispersed  throughout  the  country,  but  only  two  of  them 

at  Castlebar,  ib.  10380-10382 Statement  as  to  witness  having,  ai  the  request  of  the 

high  sheriff,  sent  a reinforcement  of  dragoons  from  Castlebar  to  Ballinrobe,  on  Tuesday 
evening  and  Wednesday  morning,  the  7th  and  8th  of  April,  ib.  10388-10391.  10440- 

10452.  10499,  10500 None  of  witne.-s’s  regiment  were  hurt  dining  the  eleciion  ; a 

helmet  was  broken  by  a stone,  when  an  escort  was  going  into  Ballinrobe,  ib.  10512- 
10514. 

See  also  Ballinrobe , I.  3.  II.  3,  Escort  oj  Voters.  Kenny,  Courtenay.  Magistrates. 

Mobsmen.  Witness  is  a miller  at  Castlebar;  is  not  an  elector,  Hanley  1 1698,  1 1 699 Par- 

ticulars as  to  witness,  and  about  twenty  others,  having  been  hired  on  behalf  of  Colonel 
Higgins  by  Mr.  William  Malley,  deputy  sheriffof  Castlebar,  through  Thomas  Comer,  the 

sheriff's  bailiff;  this  was  on  Tuesday  before  the  nomination,  ib.  1 1700-1  1728 Money 

received  by  witness  and  theotheis  at  diffe  rent  times  from  Comer,  to  whom  it  was  given 

by  Mr.  Malley,  ib.  11716-11719.  11728-11730.  11802-11825.  12173-12176 Practice 

of  witness  to  get  drunk  whenever  he  received  money  ; general  character  of  witness  hereon, 
ib.  11720-11737.  11 S29  et  seq. 

Statement  that  on  ihe  day  before  the  nomination  witness,  and  about  twenty  others, 
hired  men,  were  employed  in  shouting  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Hanky  11739-11757.  12190- 

12200 Collision  between  witness’s  party  and  the  people  of  the  town,  on  Tuesday;  it 

was  not  the  fault  of  the  latter,  ib.  11758-11765.  12115-12122.  12138-12167.  12206 

On  this  occasion  witness,  who  was  drunk,  was  knocked  down  ; he  subsequently,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  sheriff,  swore  informations  against  two  men,  who,  in  return,  laid  informations 
against  him,  ib.  11766-11776.  12162-12167.  12201,  12202 On  the  day  of  the  nomi- 

nation witness,  as  directed  by  Mr.  Malley,  went  to  the  court-house  to  shout  when  Mr. 
Moore  or  Captain  Palmer  spoke,  unless  Colonel  Higgins  was  noi  inteirupted  in  'peaking; 
his  services  were  not  r.  quired  on  ibis  occasion,  ib.  11777-11800.  11826-11818 Wit- 

ness has  recovered,  altogether,  22  s.,  and  lSs.  more  is  nue  to  him,  as  he  was  hired  for 

eight  da3's,  at  5s.  a day,  ib.  11817-11825.  12288-12294 When  in  the  court-house 

witness  was  never  sober,  but  he  was  nut  druuk  tnat  day,  ib.  11827,  11828.  12123- 
12137. 

Examination  as  to  the  proceedings  of  witness  since  his  arrival  in  London,  more  espe- 
cially as  to  the  persons  with  whom  lie  has  communicated,  and  as  lo  his  practice  in  spend- 
ing his  money  in  drink,  Hanley  11829  et  seq.  12274-12277 Money  given  to  witness 

on  his  way  to  London,  and  since  his  arrival,  by  Mr.  Armstrong  of  Castiebar,  ib.  11851- 

1 1966, 1 1967 Persons  who  accompanied  witness  from  Castlebar, 

* • 1 1970-1 1986.  12272,  12273 Nothing  was  said  10  witness  during  the  journey  as  to 

his  evidence  before  the  Committee,  ifi  11987-12005 Witness  never  said,  before  leav- 

mg  Castlebar,  that  he  would  “do  the  business,”  or  “clinch  the  case,”  ib.  12006-12020 
— He  heard  nothing  directly  of  his  coming  as  a witrisi  nil  shortly  before  he  started, 
though  (here  was  some  rumour  on  ihe  subject ; he  had  said  nothing  to  any  of  Mr.  Moore’s 
party  as  a reason  for  their  biingiug  him,  ib.  12021-12045.  12090/12268-12271. 

Examination  as  to  witness  ha\ing  asked  forgiveness  of  ihe  priest  at  Castlebar  convent 
tor  having  been  a Higgins  man,  and  for  getting  drunk;  this  was  about  a month  after  the 
election,  and  immediately  after  the  reverend  mother  at.  the  convent  bad  administered  the 
pledge  to  him,  and  advised  him  to  confess,  Hanley  12045-12114.  12219-12267.  122S5- 
12287-  Witness  and  the  other  men  were  employed  an  t paid  merely  t > shout  on  the 
clay  cl  nomination;  it  was  not  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  Colonel  Higgins's  voters, 

to.  12179-12184.  12203-12207.  12288-12295 Statement  by  witness,  on  the  occasion  of 

bis  being  examined  at  Castlebar  relative  to  the  inf'ormaiiuu  before  alluded  to,  relative  to 

his 
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Mobsmen — conti  n u ed . 

his  having  been  paid  by  Mr.  Mnlley  to  shout,  Hanley  12208-12218 Before  the  election 

witness  had.  some  money  from  Neill  Golonaugh,  a supporter  of  Moore  and  Palmer  j lie 
never  had  any  money  from  Lewis  O’Donnell,  ib.  12278-12284. 

Monahan’s  Hotel  (Eallinrobe).  Witness  and  his  voters  were  at  Monahan’s  hotel,  French 
1074-1076 Different  persons  seen  by  witness  at  Monahan’s  hotel;  it  was  the  head- 

quarters of  Colonel  Higgins’  voters,  and  was  constantly  surrounded  by  the  mob,  who  kept 
the  people  inside  in  a very  excited  state,  ib.  1077-1095.  1121-1126. 

Witness  had  taken  the  hotel  for  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Griffin  2125 Douht 

as  to  the  number  of  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  assembled  at  any  time  at  the  hotel,  ib.  2185- 

21S9 Absolute  necessity  of  the  hotel  as  a place  of  refuge  for  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters, 

ib.  2250,  2251. 

Montgomery,  Andrew  Castle.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Stipendiary  magistrate  at  Bal- 
lisnasloe,  Galway;  was  moved  to  Castlebar,  on  temporary  duty,  on  the  26th  March, 

4742-4745.  4789-4791 On  the  day  before  the  nomination,  witness  saw  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Curley,  at  the  head  of  about  200  persons,  walking  up  and  down  opposite  Messrs. 
Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room,  4746-4764.  4792 During  the  election,  appli- 

cation was  made  to  witness  for  a warrant  against  Mr.  Curley  ; but  he  objected  to  grant 
it,  through  fear  of  greater  excitement,  4765-4769. 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the  high  sheriff  brought  some  voters 

under  escort  from  Westport  to  Castlebar,  4770-4776.  4784.  4801-4814.  4847-4849 

Excitement  of  the  people  in  Castlebar  on  the  arrival  of  the  Westport  voters,  4777-4783 

As  these  voters  passed  into  the  court-house,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan  went  near  them 

and  called  them  traitors,  4780,  4781.  4785-4788 Necessity  of  an  escort  for  the  pro- 

tection of  these  voters  from  Westport,  4782-4784.  4813,  4814. 

The  high  sheriff  was  in  Castlebar  daily,  from  the  nomination  till  the  cluse  of  the  poll, 

4799,  4800 Witness  does  not  know  how  the  Westport  vi tiers  polled,  nor  whether  the 

high  sheriff  entered  the  booth  vviih  them,  4815-4819 Both  military  and  constabu- 

lary are  almost  always  employed  at  contested  elections  in  Ireland,  4820-4824.  4844- 

4846 Wiiness  was  chiefly  at  the  court-house  during  the  polling,  4825-4827 

Impression  that  witness  saw  a committee-room  placarded  as  belonging  to  Messrs.  Moore 
and  Palmer,  4828-4837 Mention  of  the  troops  in  Castlebar  and  the  officers  in  com- 

mand, 4838-4843. 


Moore,  George  Henry  ( Member  of  The  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  at 

Moore  Hall,  Mayo;  has  a considerable  landed  estate  there,  13026-13029 First  stood 

for  the  county  in  1845;  13030 Was  on  that  occasion  opposed  by  the  Roman- 

catholic  clergy,  but  contested  the  election  to  the  last,  and  was  only  beaten  by  a smali 

majoritv  13031.  13036 Was  continually  subject  to  groans  and  hisses,  but  uas  not  in 

any  way  actually  molested,  13031,  13032 The  noise  and  uproar  were  incomparably 

greater  at  each  of  the  three  elections  preceding  the  last  than  at  the  last,  13033-13035. 

At  the  general  election  subsequently  to  1845,  witness  again  contested  the  county, 
and  though  he  had  not  modified  his  opinions  in  any  way,  was  returned  almost  unani- 
mously, and  withont  ihe  influence  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  13037—13040  - — In  1850, 
Colonel  Higgins  first  came  forward  for  the  county ; he  was  supported  by  witness,  and 
was  returned,  almost  exclusively,  upon  the  interest  of  the  clergy,  13°43_13°45 
the  election  of  1852,  Colonel  Higgins  was  returned  on  certain  political  principles 
solemnly  undertaken  by  him,  whicn  principles  he  has  since  peifidiously  violated,  and 
hence  bis  unpopularity  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  13046-1 3066- 

Comment  upon  the  partial  course  adopted  by  the  high  sheriff,  Colonel  Higgins  s father, 
in  appointing  deputy  sheriffs  at  the  late  election ; they  were  selected  from  the  most 
unscrupulous  partisans  of  Colonel  Higgins,  13067-13071.  13136  Comment  upon 

the  composition  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  provisional  committee,  13070 As  regards  the 

deputy  sheriffs,  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Sharkey  was  the  worst  of  all,  1307K  ^SO- 

Wiiness  had  reasons,  before  the  election,  for  forming  a very  low  opinion  ot  Mr.  bharkey. 


13071.13166,13167. 

With  reference  to  certain  extracts  from  speeches  said  to  have  been  made  by  witness  at 
Louiabur<*h  and  Castlebar,  he  states  that  be  never  made  any  such  speeches  at  all,  13072- 
13075 — —He  is  entirely  opposed  to  the  doctrine  attributed  to  him,  that  the  Roman- 
catholic  clergy  should  have  the  exclusive  direction  of  the  franchise  as  exercised  by  the  lay 
members  of  their  body,  i3°7o- 

Witness  felt  so  confident  of  success  at  the  last  election  that  he  did  not  issue  any 
address  to  the  constituency,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Mayo  till  tour  days  before  the  nomina- 
tion, 13076-13079 Reference  to  the  entry  of  witness  into  Castlebar  on  Monday  the 

30th  March,  and  to  his  address  to  the  people  from  the  house  of  Dr.  M'Greal,  13078- 

,o08o Impression  that  on  ibis  occasion  several  of  Colonel  Higgins  s supporters  were 

walking  about  without  any  molestation,  13083,  13084. Colonel  Higgins  s hotel  and 

committee-room  were  covered  with  insciiptions,  I3c83-13°86 lhere  ^as  n0  diS" 

turbance,  and  the  people  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  good-humonr,  13084,  13085. 

0-53 — Sess.  2-  • 3*2  Neither 
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Moore,  George  Henry  ( Member  of  The  House).  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence)— continued. 

Neither  in  Castlebar  nor  elsewhere  had  witness  any  committee-room,  or  any  committee 

13087-13090.13093, 13094. 13160 Instance  of  the  good-humour  of  the  peopleaddressed 

by  witness  at  Keltimagh,  on  Tuesday  the  31st  March,  13090-13092 Reference  to  the 

entry  of  witness  into  Swinford  on  Tuesday,  and  to  his  address  to  the  people  from  the 
house  of  one  of  his  supporters,  13092-13096 Explanation  relative  to  the  conversa- 

tion between  Mr.  Curran  and  witness  in  Swinford ; misrepresentation  by  Mr.  Curran  of 
witness's  conduct  on  this  occasion,  13096. 

As  regards  the  reported  flogging  of  the  people  in  Swinford  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ivers 
witness  saw  nothing  of  it,  13096— On  the  whole,  there  was  no  angry  demonstration 

’ by  the  people  at  Swinford,  13096-13099 A jug  of  water  was  thrown  from  Colonel 

Higgins’s  hotel  at  witness,  but  it  did  not  provoke  any  one,  13098 Explanation  of 

the  circumstances  under  which  witness  bailed  two  men  committed  to  prison  by  Mr. 
Curran,  13103. 

1 On  Wednesday  the  1st  April  witness  went  from  Swinford  to  C laremorris,  and  on  his 
way  thither,  as  well  as  at  Claremorris,  impressed  upon  the  people  the  importance  of 

abstaining  from  acts  of  violence  or  insubordination,  13104-13106 On  Thursday 

witness  went  to  Ballinrobe  and  found  the  town  perfectly  quiet,  13106-13109 Expla- 

nation as  to  witness  having  stayed  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  when  at  Ballinrobe,  13110 

Friendship  between  Mr.  Conway  and  witness;  it  dates  from  the  time  of  the  famine 

when  Mr.  Conway  was  extremely  zealous,  and  saved  the  lives  of  many  people,  13110- 
13112. 

Indirect  support  given  to  witness  by  Colonel  Knox,  who  owns  the  town  of  Ballinrobe, 
I3113,  13114* Nominal  character  of  witness’s  canvass  in  Ballinrobe,  131 14* Wit- 
ness was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Conway  in  this  canvass,  13114* Explanation  of  the 

circumstances  under  which  Mr.  Conway  went  with  witness  in  his  carriage  to  Castlebar 

on  the  day  of  nomination,  13114*,  13115.  13117 Witness’s  address  to  the  people  in 

Ballinrobe  consisted  chiefly  of  exhortations  to  keep  the  peace,  13115,  13116. 

Statement  as  10  witness  having  been  suddenly  called  upon  on  the  day  of  nomination  to 
lodge  200 1.  in  money  in  the  bands  of  the  sub-sheriff;  this  unlooked-for  requirement  bad 

nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  election,  13117-13125 During  the  nomination  witness  sat 

next  Captain  Palmer  and  not  next  Mr.  Conway,  13126,  13127 Witness  had  very  little 

communication  in  any  way  with  Mr.  Conway  during  the  election;  less  so,  in  fact,  than 
with  almost  every  other  influential  elector  who  supported  him,  13128. 

On  the  evening  of  the  nomination  witness  went  from  Castlebar  to  Erris,  and  thence  on 
the  following  morning  to  Belmullet,  where  he  addressed  the  people  and  canvassed  the 

town,  13129-13131 Inaccuracy  of  a statement  by  Mr.  James,  in  bis  opening  speech, 

in  regard  to  witness  having  held  out,  a certain  inducement  to  a voter  at  Belmullet,  of  the 

name  of  Ryley,  to  support  Captain  Palmer,  13131 Witness  has  never  yet  been  asked 

by  any  elector  of  Mayo  for  a consideration  for  his  vote,  13132. 

On  Saturday  evening  witness  went  to  Mr.  Madden’s,  of  Ballycastle,  who  said  that  he 
had  already  partially  promised  to  support  the  other  candidates,  but  that  he  would  support 
witness;  which  eventually  he  did  not  do,  13133. 

On  Sunday  witness  was  at  Ballina  and  addressed  the  people;  the  town  was  perfectly 

peaceable,  13133 On  Monday  morning  was  for  some  time  in  Ballina  polling-booth, 

where  Mr.  Edwaid  M ‘Donnell,  of  Caher,  was  deputy  sheriff,  13134,  13135 Of  all 

Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  Mr.  M'Donnell  was  perhaps  the  most  unscrupulous,  13136- 

13,39 Refusal  of  an  application  by  witness’s  agent  for  two  booths  in  Ballina,  where 

the  voters  were  very  numerous,  13140-13144 Unfair  conduct  of  the  polling  in  the 

booth  ; many  voters  of  Tyrawley  barony  had  not  time  to  poll,  13146,  13147. 

Witness  arrived  at  Swinford,  from  Ballina,  at  the  close  of  the  first  day’s  polling, 
13147-13149— — He  addressed  the  people,  and  found  them  throughout  the  evening 

particularly  quiet  and  peaceable,  13150,  13151.  13153,  13154 Whilst  witness  was 

speaking  a large  body  of  police  came  suddenly  down  the  street,  and  the  people  fled  in 

great  affright,  13151— Witness  heard  that  the  proceedings  of  the  police,  as  ordered  by 

Mr.  Curran,  had  previously  been  of  a very  unwarrantable  kind,  13152,  13153- Re- 

marks  of  witness  to  the  police  officer  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  13153. 

On  the  second  day  of  polling  witness  left  Swinford  for  Castlebar,  and  at  the  close  of 

P.°  aildressed  the  people  from  Armstrong’s  hotel,  13157-13160 111  consequence 

of  information  of  some  proceedings  at  Ballinrobe  relative  to  Mr.  Conway,  witness  left 
Castlebar  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  arrived  in  Ballinrobe  before  the  close  of  the  adjourned 

poll  there  on  Wednesday,  13158-13163 Witness  addressed  the  people  at  the  close  of 

the  poll,  and,  having  heard  that  Mr.  Conway  was  in  dread  of  arrest,  and  was  absent, 
asked  the  people,  in  a bantering  tone,  where  he  was,  13165. 

Whilst  witness  was  commenting  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  proceedings  at  Ballina 
had  been  conducted,  Mr.  Sharkey  came  from -the  booth,  escorted  by  dragoons,  and  with 

the  polling-books  in  his  hand,  13*65-13167 He  held  up  the  poll-books,  tapped  upon 

them  several  tunes,  and  pointed  to  witness,  13167 He  never  uttered  one  word  of  the 

admonitory  address  given  in  his  evidence,  13167 Witness  remarked  as  he  passed  that  he 

was 
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Moore,  George  Henry  ( Member  of  The  House.)  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

was  capable  of  falsifying  the  books,  but  warned  him  on  the  subject,  13167 It  is  quite 

untrue  that  a shower  of  stones  were  thrown  at  Mr.  Sharkey,  13167,  13168.: 

Circumstance  of  Colonel  Higgins  having,  on  the  day  before  the  declaration  of  the  poll 
at  Castlebar,  applied  through  his  agent  to  have  some  100  votes  struck  off  the  poll,  13169 

This  application  was  seriously  entertained  by  the  high  sheriff,  13169 Comment 

upon  a remark  by  the  assessor  with  reference  to  the  high  sheriff,  reserving  his  future 
proceedings  for  a petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  13169. 

Irrespective  of  the  collections  at  chapels,  the  subscriptions  by  laymen  in  regard  to  the 
defence  of  witness’s  election  are  equal  to  the  subscriptions  by  the  clergy,  131 70,  13171 

Statement  to  the  effect  that  the  priests  were  not  in  any  way  employed  by  witness  in 

the  business  or  conduct  of  the  election  ; save  upon  one  occasion,  witness  had  no  previous 
communication  with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  election,  13172. 

With  regard  to  some  reflections  in  witness’s  evidence  upon  the  political  conduct  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  he  explains  that  these  had  no  reference  whatever  to  his  private  or  per- 
sonal character,  13172. 

Moore,  Mr.  Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  George  Henry  Moore  was,  by  his 
agents,  guilty  of  undue  influence  at  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  p.  466. 

Resolution,  that  George  Henry  Moore  is  not  duly  elected  a knight  of  the  shire  10  serve 
in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mayo, p.  466. 

Resolution,  that  the  last  election  for  the  said  county,  so  far  as  regards  the  return  of 
the  said  George  Henry  Moore,  is  a void  election,  p.  466. 

Resolution,  that  it  does  not  appear  that  the  said  George  Henry  Moore  personally 
sanctioned,  or  was  cognizant  of,  the  said  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation, 
p.  466. 

Moore  Indemnity  Fund.  Witness  has  subscribed  10/.  to  the  Moore  indemnity  fund  for 

the  defence  of  the  election,  Archbishop  MHale  G681-6683 At  his  visitations  he  has 

recommended  the  clergy  to  subscribe  to  the  fund,  ih.  6684-6689 Laymen  have 

doubtless  subscribed,  though  witness  cannot  recollect  the  name  of  any,  ib.  6690-6695. 

The  Moore  indemnity  fund,  to  which  witness  has  subscribed,  is  distinct  from  the  sub- 
scription for  Mr.  Conway,  Martyn  10282-10284.  10291,  10292 Witness  and  several 

others  have  collected  at  the  chapel  door  for  the  Moore  fund,  and  have  subscribed  to  it, 

Welch  10860-10874 Witness  gave  something  on  Sunday  the  28th  June  to  the  Moore 

indemnity  fund ; no  address  was  then  made  in  his  chapel  about  the  petition,  nor  was 

the  petition  read,  Fleming  11138-11153 Witness  does  not  know  of  any  subscription 

having  been  made  at  Castlebar  chapel  for  the  Moore  indemnity  fund,  Armstrong 

12417-12423.  12449,12450 A subscription  has  been  spoken  of  to  witness,  and  he 

has  said  he  would  give  a pound  to  it,  ib.  12423-12433. 

Irrespective  of  the  collections  at  chapels,  the  subscriptions  by  laymen  in  regard  to 
the  defence  of  witness’s  election  are  equal  to  the  subscriptions  of  the  clergy,  Moore 
13170-13171. 

Moran,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Freeholder  at  Ballymacgibbon,  2256-2259 

On  Sunday  the  5th  of  April  was  going  into  Ballinrobe  under  escourt,  on  one  of 

Colonel  Higgin’s  cars,  together  with  Mark  M'Tighe,  Michel  Laughan,  and  Pat  Conry, 

all  intending  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  2260-2270 On  approaching  Ballinrobe,  a 

large  crowd  appeared,  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway  among  them,  2271-2285. 

Remark  of  Mr.  Conway,  that  three  or  four  men  had  been  killed  in  Ballinrobe,  2284- 

2288.  2523.  2546.  2629-2633- Witness  was  much  frightened,  and  ran  away  across 

the  fields,  but  was  pursued  by  some  of  the  mob  with  stones  in  their  hands,  captured,  and 
brought  back  to  the  road,  2290-2309.  2315.  2319-2326.  2381-2406.  2497,  2498.  2510- 

^525.  2545-2552.  2628-2633 Before  witness  ran  away,  Mr.  Conway  asked  him  his 

name,  and  then  referred  to  a list  or  paper ; he  also  asked  the  other  voters  their  names, 
2297-2310.  2301-2318. 

Witness  and  some  other  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  weie  then  put  on  a car  and 
taken  by  the  mob  and  Mr.  Conway  into  Cong,  and  locked  up,  together  with  other  voters, 

in  Volkinburn’s  hotel  there,  2327-2357-  2379.  2380.  2415-2417.  2554-2556.  2610 

Circumstance  of  witness  during  the  proceedings  on  the  road  having  seen  Mr.  Burke,  of 
Ower,  and  his  son,  with  the  mob,  and  Mr.  Conway  close  to  them ; Mr.  Buike,  the  elder, 
said  that  lie  was  obliged  bv  the  mob  to  swear  that  he  v\  ould  not  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins, 
2350,2351.2393,2394.2523.2526-2539.2545. 

Conduct  of  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  towards  witness  and  the  other  voters,  with  a 
-view  to  their  supporting  Moore  and  Palmer,  2358-2378.  2476-2482.  2627  On  Monday 
morning  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  brought  witness  and  the  oiher  voters  from  Cong  to 
Ballinrobe,  to  Gildeu’s  hotel,  where  they  were  kept  until  about  four  o'clock,  when 
Mr.  Conway  took  witness  and  Laughan  to  the  court-house,  but  the  poll  wss  closed  fur 

the  day,  2372-2378.  2408-2439 Explanation  as  to  witness  having  run  from  the  mob 

0,53-Sess.  2.  3 ° 3 on 
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Moran,  James.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

on  the  Sunday,  notwithstanding  that  the  voters  were  under  an  escort  of  dragoons  • inter- 
ference of  the  latter  in  the  matter,  2381-2407.  2510-2525.  2541-2544. 

Statement  as  to  Laughan  and  witness  having,  by  Mr.  Conway’s  directions  been 
taken  by  the  mob  10  his  house  on  Monday  afternoon,  to  remain  there  till  Tuesday  ^.orn- 

ing  ; threats  held  out  to  them  on  this  occasion,  2440-2463.2611,2612 Particulars 

as  to  Laughan  and  witness  having,  contrary  to  Mr.  Conway’s  directions,  left  his  house 
on  Tuesday  morning  and  gone  up  to  the  hall  with  some  other  voteis,  under  escort  2464- 

2473-  2559-2583-  2613-2625- — -Witness  then  voted  for  Moore  and  Higgins;  he  would 
assuredly  have  plumped  for  Higgins  had  he  not  been  greatly  intimidated  by  the  mob 

2474- 24"82.  2497,  2498.  2594-2600.  2607-2609.  2626-2633. 

Witness  is  well  known  in  Ballinrobe,  but  is  now  afraid  of  his  life  to  enter  the  place, 

2483-2485 Since  he  has  been  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant  he. has  been  severely 

beaten  in  Ballinrobe  ; the  parties  who  beat  him  are  committed  for  trial  at  the  Castlebar 

assizes,  2483-2499 Witness  never  voted  at  any  former  election,  2500-2503.  2601- 

2606. 

Mr.  Strickland,  the  agent  for  Mr.  Baker,  witness’s  landlord,  was  not  with  witness  on 
the  Sunday ; he  has  not  since  the  election  spoken  to  him  about  the  way  he  voted,  2504- 
2509.  2584-2593— — Witness  has  told  Mr.  Thomas  Gray,  the  bailiff  of  Mr.  Baker,' that 

he  did  not  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins  through  fear  of  the  mob,  2594-2597 Witness  is 

a Roman-catholic,  2598. 

Mulcree , . Reference  to  an  elector  named  Mulcree  as  having  been  spoken  to  by  the  Rev. 

Mr.  Prendergast  about  his  vote  and  taken  to  Mr.  Prendergast’s  house,  Brennan  4061-4064. 

4142-4149 Mulcree  is  bailiff  to  Mr.  Robert  Ruttledge;  he  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer, 

but  had  not  said  anything  to  witness  about  the  way  he  should  vote,  ib.  4 158-4 16 1.41 96- 
4208. 

Mulligan,  William.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Distributor  of  stamps  at  Swinford, 

9441,9442 Particulars  as  to  Captain  Brabazon  (who  was  appointed  deputy  sheriff 

on  the  4th  of  April),  who  is  witness’s  landlord,  having  written  to  him  on  the  5th  of  April, 
and  having  also  spoken  to  him  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  April,  with  a view  to  his  voting 

for  Colonel  Higgins,  9443-9468— Witness  did  not  vote  at  all,  on  account  of  the  penalty 

to  which,  as  stump  distributor,  his  so  doing  would  have  subjected  him,  9457-9464. 

Murrisk  Barony.  Very  full  polling  of  the  voters  of  Murrisk  barony  on  the  first  day  of 
polling  at  Westport,  Lord  J.  Browne  9504-9506.  9566-9568. 

Statement  prepared  respectively  by  Mr.  Campbell  and  Mr.  Griffin,  showing  the  number 
of  electors  registered  in  this  barony,  the  number  polled  for  each  candidate,  and  the 
number  remaining  on  the  register,  p.  447. 


N. 

Naylor,  James  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Attends  from  the  Crown  Office,  1 

Produces  the  writ  and  return  for  the  last  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  2,3 Reads 

the  return,  which  is  dated  10th  April,  and  shows  (he  number  of  votes  polled  respectively 
tor  Messrs.  Palmer,  Moure,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Higgins,  4-7. 

Newport  Voters.  See  Undue  Influence,  6. 

Nicholas,  Rev.  Mr.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholas  is  the  parish  priest  of  Bohula,  McManus  3424 

During  the  address  of  Mr.  Halligan,  the  curate,  on  Sunday  the  29th  March,  about 

the  election,  Mr.  Nicholas  was  present,  M* Manns  3643;  Lavin  3776,  3777 — ■ — Violent 
language  used  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nicholas,  of  Bohola,  towards  witness  and  some  tenants  of 
Mr.  Taafe,  who  were  being  kept  out  of  the  way  of  the  priests,  in  his  house,  on  the  4th  April, 
and  were  going  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Lavin  3818-3830.3913,  3914. 4006, 4007. 
4°H- 

Nomination.  Witness  was  present  at  the  nomination,  which  took  place  at  Castlebar  about 

eleven  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  3d  of  April,  Ruttledge  27-29.31 Mr.  Moore  and 

the  Rev. Mr.  Conway,  Roman-catholic  priest,  drove  in  to  the  nomination  together, ii. 30-33 

Dr.  M ‘Hale  was  at  the  nomination,  accompanied  by  several  priests,  ib.  34—43 

Dr.  M'Hale  did  not  go  into  the  court-house  on  the  day  of  nomination,  ib.  277-280. 

Before  the  nomination  witness  saw  Colonel  Higgins  at  his  committee-room,  and  during 
the  nomination  was  in  that  part  of  the  court-house  where  his  friends  were,  Sharkey 
5299-530^ — -Separate  places  in  the  court-house  were  assigned  to  the  friends  of  the 

opposing  candidates,  16.5307— 531 1 When  Colonel  Higgins  spoke;  witness  occasionally 

applauded ; and  when  Captain  Palmer  spoke,  occasionally  expressed  his  dissent, 

*6.  53) 2-5328 Subsequently  to  the  nomination  witness  was  at  Colonel  Higgins’s  room, 

btit  did  not  go  in  the  evening  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  father,  ib.  5329- 

5335- 

Reference 
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Nomination — continued. 

Reference  to  the  speeches  made  by  witness,  Dean  Burke,  and  Captain  Brabazcn,  as 

supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  6109-6120 Mention  of  several  i,f 

Colonel  Higgins’s  in  the  court-house  at  the  nomination,  ib.  6121-6139 Occa- 
sional cheering  during  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  friends,  ib.  6140-6142 . 

Place  occupied  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  court-house  when  he  made  a speech  to  the  electors, 
ib.  6144-6147. 

Mr.  Jeffrey  Marlyn,  in  proposing  Mr.  Moore  at  the  nomination,  said,  that  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Tuam  would  have  done  so  only  that  as  a non-elector  he  could  not  do  so,  Sir 
R.  O'Donnell  6285. 

Witness  had  intended  to  nominate  Mr.  Moore,  but  had  been  told  some  days  previously 
that  not  being  an  elector  he  had  r.o  right  to  do  so,  Archbishop  Ml Hale,  8 518-6528. 

6537-6540 Witness  was  neither  on  the  hustings  nor  in  the  court-house  on  the  dav  of 

nomination,  ib.  6 509.  6S00,  6801 He  stayed  at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hosty, 

ib.  6530-6532 He  was  accompanied  from  Tuam  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conry,  6535.  6536 

— - — He  saw  Mr.  Moore  on  the  day  of  nomination;  several  priests  present,  ib.  6541- 

6553 Witness  dues  not  recollect  having  gone  to  Armstrong’s  hotel  when  in  Castlebar 

at  the  nomination,  ib.  6581-6585 Remarks  iu  justificaiiun  of  witness’s  intention  to 

have  proposed  Mr.  Moore,  ib.  6786-6790. 

Witness  proposed  Mr.  Moore  at  the  nomination,  Marlyn  9896 Explanation  as  to 

witness  having  said,  when  nominating  Mr.  Moore,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  intended 
to  nominate  him,  but  not  being  on  the  regisiry  of  voters  could  not  do  so,  ib.  9975-9982. 

10375,  10376 Witness  was  only  asked  to  propose  Mr.  Moore  about  half  an  hour  before 

the  nomination,  when  Mr.  Moore  and  Mr.  Conway  came  to  his  house  for  that  purpose,  ib. 

9983-9987.  10366-10376 The  Archbishop  came  10  Castlebar  on  the  day  of  the 

nomination,  accompanied  by  a priest,  ib.  9988-9992. 

Very  active  and  prominent  part  taken  at  the  nomination  by  Mr.  Sharkie  in  behalf  of 

Colonel  Higgins,  Lord  J.  Browne  9486-9490 Violent  and  improper  conduct  of 

Mr.  Sharkie,  M*  Great  11350-11358.  11695 Circumstance  of  witness,  when  at  the 

nomination,  having  been  addressed  in  very  strong  language  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell, 
and  told  to  keep  quiet;  he  was  at  the  time  far  more  quiet  than  Sir  Richard  himself, 
O'Donnell  12584-12591.  12608-12612. 

Statement  as  to  witness  having  been  suddenly  called  upon  on  the  day  of  nomination 
to  lodge  200 1.  in  money  in  the  bands  of  the  sub-sheriff;  this  unlooked-for  requirement 

had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  his  election,  Moore  13117-13125 During  the  nomination 

witness  sat  next  Captain  Palmer  and  not  next  Mr.  Cunway,  ib.  13126,  13127. 

See  also  Castlebar,  Mobsmen. 


O. 

O'Connell,  John.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  Office 

in  Ireland,  8 Produces  the  poll-books  for  the  last  election  lor  the  county  of  Mayo  ; they 

are  nine  in  number  and  are  in  the  same  state  as  when  received  in  the  Hanaper  Office, 
9-16. 

-O'Connor,  William  Feron.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Head  constable  in  charge  of  the 

police  at  Ballinrobe ; is  a Roman-catholic,  1212-1214 On  Sunday  the  5th  April  and 

following  dais  had  the  charge  of  Monahan’s  hotel,  where  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters 

were;  orders  to  which  he  was  subject,  1215-1218.  1259, 1276. 1276-1286 There  was 

a very  excited  mob  about  the  lane  leading  to  the  back  of  the  hotel,  1219-1221 Wit- 
ness saw  several  stones  thrown  by  this  mob,  1222 He  saw  Father  Conway  addressing 

the  people  from  a wall  skirting  the  lane,  but  did  uot  hear  what  he  said,  1223-1229.  1301, 
1302.  1305-1309. 

Witness  subsequently  heard  Mr.  Conway  speaking  in  the  street,  when,  among  other 
things,  he  said,  “That  son  oflsidore  Bourke  deserves  to  be  hanged,”  1230-1234.  1310- 

1313 Particulars  as  to  witness  having  gone  with  some  police  on  Sunday  night  to 

escort  voters  from  Kilmaine,  and  having  brought  them  to  Ballinrobe  by  a circuitous 
route;  one  voter,  however,  was  so  afraid  that  he  would  not  come,  1239-1255.  1314- 
1320. 

Witness  never  saw  such  excitement  at  any  other  election,  1256-1258.  1352, 1353 

Witness  thought  it  necessary  at  one  time  to  make  the  police  fix  bayonets',  but  shortly 

afterwards  Sub-inspector  Maguire  told  them  to  unfix  bayonets,  1262. 1341-13  >7 

Dirt  was  thrown  at  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Bourke  ; and  the  Colonel  required  a large 

escort  wherever  he  went,  1263-1265 Witness  saw  the  placard  headed  “Men  of 

Mayo,”  and  signed  by  Dr.  M'Hale  and  three  bishops,  posted  on  the  court -house 
door,  1266-1269 Father  Conway  and  other  pritsts  were  very  active  in  bringing  elec- 
tors to  the  poll,  1270-1274 On  Wednesday  morning  witness  saw  several  placards 

-about,  signed  *'  P.  Conway,”  with  reference  to  the  preseuee  of  fieeholders  in  the  streets, 

o.53_Sess.  2.  3 tj  4 Monahan’s 
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O'Connor , William  Feron — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

Monahan’s  hotel  and  Gildea’s  hotel  are  on.  a line,  a lane  intervening,  1288 Posi- 
tion of  witness  and  the  police  with  reference  to  the  hotels,  1288.  1295,  1296 -Witness 

did  not  see  Mr.  Bourke  arrive  with  his  voters,  nor  threaten  to  use  a pistol  against  the 
mob,  nor  did  he  hear  the  crowd  subsequently  complain  on  the  subject,  1292-1304. 

1348-1352 With  regard  to  former  elections,  witness  has  seen  military  employed  at 

Sligo,  1321-1326— — Mode  of  employment  of  the  military  at  Ballinrobe  durino-  the 

election  ; they  were  previously  stationed  near  the  town,  1327-1340 The  police  are 

prohibited  from  voting  at  elections,  1354. 

O'Donnell,  Charles.  Reference  to  an  elector  of  the  name  of  Charles  O’Donnell,  who  voted 
for  Colonel  Higgins  at  Swinford,  though  his  nearer  district  was  another  polling  place, 
API/anus  3536-3548.  3554. 

O'Donnell,  Francis.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lives  at  Dockmough,  Mayo,  12451, 

12452 Is  clerk  to  Mr.  Ormesley,  agent  of  Sir  Roger  Palmer,  12453,  12454.  12457, 

12459 Supported  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer  at  the  late  election,  12455,  12456 

12460,12461 There  was  no  act  of  violence  in  Castlebar  on  the  nomination  day, 

12462-12465 The  last  election  was  the  quietest  one  witness  ever  saw,  12466-12469. 

On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  two  polling  days,  witness  was  in  the  polling  booth  at 

Ballina,  12470-12476.  12480,  12481 There  are  535  voters  on  the  printed  list  for 

Tyrawley  barony,  Ballina,  12477-12479 Evidence  as  to  the  partial  and  unfair  manner 

in  which,  as  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Mr.  Edward  P.  M'Donnell,  sheriff  in  the 
Ballina  booth,  conducted  the  proceedings  on  Monday  the  6th  April,  12482-12486,  etseq. 
Dr.  Burke  acted  as  sheriff  from  ten  o’clock  on  the  second  day,  12483-12485. 

Statement  ns  to  the  votes  having  been  taken  alphabetically  instead  of  by  tallies;  doubt 
as  to  the  arrangements  entered  into  on  this  point  by  the  agents  of  the  candidates,  12493- 

12499.  12532-12561.  12592-12594 Comment  on  (he  conduct  of  Mr.  M ‘Donnell  in 

refusing  the  vote  of  one  John  MTvay  towards  the  close  of  the  poll ; doubt  whether  all 
the  other  voters  of  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore  were  polled,  12517-12529.  12536- 

12540.  12562-12565 Names  of  the  agents  at  Ballina  for  the  several  candidates, 

12547,  12548-  12615-12619. 

Examination  on  the  question  as  to  a vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed  for  Mr. 
M ‘Donnell ; at  all  events,  a groan  was  proposed  and  given  for  Mr.  M‘  Donnell,  and  a 

cheer  for  Dr.  Burke,  12566-12585.  12600-12607 Circumstances  of  witness,  when  at 

the  nomination,  having  been  addressed  in  very  strong  language  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell, 
and  told  to  keep  quiet  ; he  was  at  the  time  far  more  quiet  than  Sir  Richard  himself, 

12584-12591.  12608-12612 At  the  election  of  1852  witness  supported  Colonel 

M'Alpine,  12613,12614. 

O’Donnell,  Rev.  Mr.  On  Sunday  the  29th  March  witness  heard  Mr.  O’Donnell,  the  curate 
at  Mace  chapel,  address  the  congregation  in  favour  of  the  present  members,  Bourke 
690-695 

O'Donnell,  Sir  Rickard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Is  one  of  the  Deputy-Lieutenants 
of  the  county  of  Mayo ; during  Lord  Lucan’s  absence  in  the  Crimea  acted  as  Lord 

Lieutenant  of  the  county,  5559-5562 At  the  late  election  witness  was  chairman  of 

Colonel  Higgins’s  committee,  so  called ; there  was  no  regular  committee,  5563-5566. 

5615,  5616 From  the  16th  March  till  the  election  witness  was  busy  in  canvassing  the 

county  for  Colonel  Higgins,  5567-5569.5577 All  the  Roman- catholic  gentry,  with 

the  exception  of  two,  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  5570-5575 He  was  also  largely 

supported  by  the  Protestant  gentry  and  clergy,  5576.  5611-5613. 

On  the  17th  March  witness  and  Colonel  Higgins  went  to  Ballina  to  canvass,  5578 

Ballina  is  the  town  of  Tyrawley  barony,  in  which  there  are  more  than  500  electors, 

and  is  the  most  important  town  in  Mayo,  5579-5581.  5584 Excited  state  of  the 

town  when  Colonel  Higgins  and  witness  went  there  to  canvass ; they  were,  in  fact, 

obliged  to  leave  the  place  without  any  proper  canvass,  5582-5599.  5978-6012 

Witness  and  Colonel  Higgins  subsequently  canvassed  Crossmolina,  Killala,  and  other 
districts  of  Tyrawley,  and  eot  140  promises,  all  of  which  were  fulfilled,  5600-5613.  6013- 
6024. 

On  the  21st  March  Colonel  Higgins,  witness,  and  others  canvassed  the  town  of  Castlebar, 
where  there  are  between  forty  and  fifty  electors;  over  twenty-five  promises  were 
obtained,  but  only  five  or  six  eventually  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  5617-5624. 

5937»  6938 Witness  and  Colonel  Hi  ggins  were  again  near  Ballina  on  the  23d  March, 

but  could  not  canvass  the  town  on  account  of  the  excitement,  5626-5630 On  the 

31st  March  Colonel  Higgins,  witness,  and  others  of  his  friends,  were  at  Ballyhaunis,  in 
the  barony  of  Costello;  prominent  part  taken  by  several  priests  in  addressing  a large 
crowd,  and  creating  excitement  against  Colonel  Higgins,  so  that  he  could  not  address 
the  people,  5631-5663.  6025-6053.  6056-6060.  628a. 

Prosecution  of  the  canvass  at  Ballyhaderreen,  barony  of  Costello,  on  the  1st  April, 
where  there  were  a good  many  voters  assembled ; undue  interference  of  two  priests  on 

ibis 
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O'Donnell,  Sir  BitW-tAnalvsi.  of  his  Evidence)-™„«W. 

tL It >vi*^fbra7?;“inC7h  tfdl'a  ^ °"  ,f* 

towards  Colooel  Higai  Jrep^rt^69^6Pf"",Sed  ,W  to  811  linds  °f  violence 

°”rley  “ the  > '» «^»a 

Statement  relative  to  four  voters  at  Newport,  who,  on  the  dav  alter  the  nomination 
Crel  r'vnr  t ,;“,,tl’e'V,  "Td  ™e  Colonel  Higgins,  biteveutSlvToted  & 
' Pal“e>  ; »iter  the  election  they  told  witness  “the  reason  of  their  dobi.  s„, 
-|  3;  1 °r  S day  1,e  ir1  APn1'  “'tness  was  at  Newport,  and  saw  the  Rev' Mr 

M Ev.ly  address  lire  voters  about  the  election,  5764-5778 -Witness  saw  the  Rev.  Mr 

Ryan  dispensing  whiskey  to  the  mob  from  a public-house  in  Newport,  on  Sunday  the  r;th 

r ’ 57n7r579P-  6;?8iId4 Tl,e  -.ob  subiequemlv  left  the  town.Ss 3 

addressed  them,  but  Mr.  Ryan  remained  behind,  5791-5796.  6155-6360.  3 

Statement  as  to  the  object  of  Mr.  Ilyan  in  remaining  in  Newport,  hein-  to  brine  away 
some  volets  who  had  been  left  for  safety  in  charge  of  witness’s  son,  6797-g8o7°6e8{£ 
"&•  ,1,  Nu"1',er,  <rfT"u”  ?"fauNd“.v  evening  at  the  house  of  witness’s  son  near  New- 
port,  bey  were  there  bv  the. r own  wish,  through  fear  of  abduction  on  account  or  the 

taken  tvT'T"3  S™8-?801’  6161-6171.  6-286-609. Active  part 

^808-5813  EyM  d”"°S  t lC  e eC"°“  111  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll,  at  Castlebar, 

a™!fen'ie  “ 1’lacard,  which  was  posted  on  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room,  at 
Armstrong!,  hotel,  and  in  oiher  parts  of  Castlebar,  being  resolutions  of  il.e  clen-y  of  the 
diocese  of  luam,  in  favour  of  i he  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  5814-5822.  5827-5841— —There 

were  two  committee-rooms,  but  they  were  both  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  5820,  5821 

Mr.  Moore  did  not  seem  to  have  any  legal  agent  in  bringing  up  voters  at  Castlebar,  but 

the  priests  were  the  best  agents  he  could  have  had,  5823-58=6.  5900-5919 OroLnd. 

ior  the  belief  that  the  committee-room  at  Armstrong’s  hotel  was  jointly  that  of  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Palmer;  statement  by  Mr.  Griffin  to  a similar  effect,  5865-5884.  5842- 


Dun  ng  the  election  witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  speaking  from  the  hotel  in  which  the 

placard  referred  to  was  posted,  5865-5899 As  regards  the  state  of  the  poll,  404 

electors  in  the  county  d.d  not  vote  at  all,  5920-5922—  Colonel  Higgins  polled  1,041 

votes,  or  128  fewer  votes  than  Mr.  Moore,  5923-5926 The  promises  for  Colonel 

Higgins  were  over  1,200,  or  between  1,230  and  1,250;  5927-5935-  5943-5947 After 

the  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  the  excitement  created  in  opposition  to 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moore,  many  who  had  promised  to  vote  for  the 
former  supported  the  latter,  5936-5942. 


Further  reference  to  the  voters  at  Castlebar,  who  promised  to  support  Colonel  Higo-ins, 
but  did  not  do  so  ; circumstance  of  these  having  been  tenants  of  Lord  Lucan,  who  was 

a friend  of  Captain  Palmer’s,  5948-5960 Place  of  meeting  of  Colonel  Higgins’ 

committee,  ai  Castlebar ; the  first  meeting  was  on  the  20th  March,  5961-5968 Names 

of  some  of  the  members  of  the  (so-called)  committee,  5969-597 7 Further  statement 

as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Curley  on  the  2d  April,  more  especially  as  regards  his  holding  up 
his  breviary  to  the  people,  6071-6098 Excited  state  of  the  mob  on  this  occasion,  fur- 
ther adverted  to,  6085-6097 There  were  police  and  military  in  the  town  at  the  time, 

6099,  6100. 


Reference  to  the  speeches  made  by  witness.  Dean  Burke  and  Captain  Brabazon,  as 

supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  on  the  day  of  nomination,  6109-6120 Mention  of 

several  of  Colonel  Higgins’  friends  in  the  court-house  at  the  nomination,  6121—6139 

Occasional  cheering  during  the  speeches  of  Colonel  Higgins’  friends,  6140-6142 

Place  occupied  by  Mr.  Moore  in  the  court-house  when  he  made  a speech  to  the  electors, 
6144-G147. 

Witness  was  at  his  son’s  house  on  the  Sunday  evening  when  the  Newport  voters  were 

there,  6172-6180 A voter  named  Frank  Sweeny  came  to  the  house  when  witness  was 

there;  he  appeared  to  be  drunk,  6181-6188.  6191 He  was  not  locked  up  in  the 

house,  6189,  6190 Sweeny  did  not  vote  at  all,  6193,  6194 Mr.  Pike,  a deputed 

magistrate,  was  in  the  house  when  Sweeny  came,  6195,  6196 Sweeny  asked  for 

0-53 — Sess.  2.  3 X.  some 
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O'Donnell,  Sir  Richard — (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

some  wine  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’  health,  6197-6199 Witness  did  not  ask  Sweeny 

to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  nor  did  Mr.  Pike  do  so,  6199,  6200. 

Witness’s  tenanls  include  about  fifty  voters,  who,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five, 

plumped  for  Colonel  Higgins,  6205-6218 Doubt  whether  Mr.  William  Maley,  of 

Turlow,  the  deputy  sheriff  at  Carra  booth,  was  one  of  Colonel  Higgins’  committee,  6220- 

6228 Further  statement  relative  to  the  constitution  and  proceedings  of  Colonel 

Higgins’  committee ; documents  emanating  from  the  committee  admitted  to  hereon, 

6228-6266 Witness  was  chairman  of  all  the  local  committees,  and  was  especially 

active  in  the  cause  of  Colonel  Higgins,  6256,  6257.  6264-6266. 

Active  conduct  of  the  priests  in  bringing  up  voters  further  adverted  10,6267-6272 

Witness  thanked  those  who  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  and  probably  shook  hands  with 

them,  6273-6277 As  regards  the  altar  denunciations,  witness,  who  is  a Protestant, 

cannot  speak  directly  on  the  subject,  6280-6284 Mr.  Jeffery  Martyn,  in  proposing 

Mr.  Moore  at  the  nomination.said  that  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam  would  have  done  so, 
only  that  as  u non-elector  he :^|hild  not  do  so,  6285. 

O' Dowd,  Patrick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence). — Shopkeeper  at  Swinford,  12620-12622 

‘Voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  12623,  12624 Reference  to  a speech  by  Captain 

Brabazon  before  he  was  sworn  in  as  deputy  sheriff,  12625-12636 Castlebar  was 

quiet  on  Monday  the  first  day  of  polling,  and  there  was  no  violence,  12637-12642 

Witness  saw  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  voters,  named  Dunleary,  dragged  by  several  persons 

from  a car  to  the  court-house,  12643-12651 Attempted  assault  on  witness  on  the 

evening  of  Monday;  stones  were  previously  thrown  through  his  house,  12652-12664 

On  Sunday  Mr.  Strickland,  Lord  Dillon’s  agent,  brought  some  voters  into  the  town, 

12663-12666. 

O' Grady,  Francis.  Improper  conduct  of  Mr.  O’Grady,  who  is  a magistrate,  in  regard  to 
the  voter,  Michael  Dunleary,  E.  H.  Jordan  8927,  8928.  8933-8945. 

O'Malley , George  James.  Mr.  George  O’Malley,  magistrate  at  Swinford,  canvassed  for 
Colonel  Higgins,  and  was  on  his  committee,  M.‘ Manus  3571,  3572.  3696.  3699.  3762- 

3769 Improper  conduct  of  Mr.  O’Malley  in  regard  to  the  voter,  Michael  Dunleary, 

E.  H.  Jordan  8925,  8926.  8933-8945. 


P. 

Palmer,  Captain,  M.P.  Witness  did  not  hear  of  any  excitement  at  Ballinrobe  with  regard 

to  Captain  Palmer,  Prendergast  574-580 Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore  made 

one  cause  at  the  election,  Griffin  1907. 

Witness  took  an.  active  part  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer  at  the  late  election,  and 

plumped  for  him,  Knox  6971,  6972.  7112-7118 Captain  Palmer  had  the  support  of 

the  priests,  but  witness  does  not  know  that  it  was  essential  to  his  return,  ih.  7180-7187 

Circumstance  of  Archbishop  M'Hale’s  support  having  been  obtained  for  Captain 

Palmer,  ib.  7214-7220 Captain  Palmer’s  friends  accepted  Mr.  Conway’s  support, 

but  did  not  canvass  him  for  it.  Sir  R.  Bloss  7523-7525.  7612-7614 Witness  took 

an  active  part  at  the  election  on  behalf  of  Captain  Palmer,  Lord  J.  Browne  9470,  9471* 
9518-9532. 

See  also  Interchange  of  Votes,  or  Combination  of  Candidates.  Landlords. 

Partiality,  see  Deputy-Sheriffs.  Magistrates.  Polling-booths  and  Polling. 

Pastoral  Letter  of  Archbishop  McHule.  see  Roman-catliolic  Clergy,  I.  4. 

Petition.  Witness  anticipated  from  the  first  that  a petition  was  probable ; strong  swearing 
does  a great  deal,  Hon.  J.  Brown  7772.  7864-7867. 

Mr.  Brown  explains  that  in  using  the  words  “ strong  swearing  does  a great  deal,”  he 

* bv  no  means  referred  to  all  the  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  p.  465. 

Placards  : 

1.  Placard  prepared  by  Dr.  MGreal,  purporting  to  embody  a Resolution  of 

the  Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Tuam. 

2.  Placards  emanating  from  the  Party  of  Colonel  Higgins. 

1.  Placard  prepared  by  Dr.  M'  Greal,  purporting  to  embody  a Resolution  of  the 

Bishops  and  Clergy  of  Tuam  : 

Witness  saw  the  placard,  headed  “ Men  of  Mayo,”  and  comprising  a resolution  signed 
by  Dr.  M'Hale  and  three  bishops,  posted  on  the  court-house  door  at  Casttebar,  Ruttledge 

44_52;  O'Connor  1266-1269 This  placard  delivered  in;  it  purports  to  comprise  a 

resolution  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  Tuam  in  favour  of  the  rejection  of  “ Mr.  Ouseley 
Higgins  ” and  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  p.  3 Reference  to  a placard  which  was  posted 
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Pla  CARDS  — continued. 

1.  Placard  prepared  by  Dr.  M‘Greal,  &c.— continued, 
in  Moore  and  Palmer’s  committee-room  at  Armstrong’s  Hotel,  and  in  other  parts  of 
Castlebar,  being  resolutions  of  the  Roman-catholic  clersv  of  the  dioc  ese  of  Tuam  in 

favour  of  the  return  of  Mr.  Moore,  Sir  R.  O’Donnell  5814-5S22.  5827-5841 During 

the  election  witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  speaking  from  the  hotel  in  which  the  placard  referred 
to  was  posted,  ib.  5885-5889. 

As  regards  the  placard  headed  “ Men  of  Mavo,”  witness  and  the  bishops  never  signed 
it,  or  had  anything  to  do  with  it , Archbishop  M‘Hale  6791-6794. 

Examination  relative  to  the  placard  headed,  “ Men  of  Mayo,”  and  signed  by  lb® 
Archbishop  of  Tuam  and  three  bishops;  it  was  drawn  up  in  Castlebar  bv  ]5r.  M'GreaU 

from  the  original  manuscript  of  the  resolution,  J.  Jordan,  8297-8364 L Witness  does 

not  know  who  produced  the  manuscript,  or  in  whose  writing  it  is,  ib.  8309,  8310.  8317- 

8324.  8332-8342.  8358-S363 Mr.  Cahill  and  Mr.  Green,  Roman-catholic  clergymen, 

and  Mr.  Sheridan,  were  present,  when  Dr.  M'Greal  prepared  the  placard,  ib.  8311-8314. 
8336-8341 The  meeting  of  these  persons  was  accidental,  ib.  8344. 

Witness  took  away  some  dozen  printed  copies  of  the  placard ; he  produced  one  of 
them  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  M'Manus  designating  Captain  Palmer  an  Orangeman, 

J.  Jordan  8346-8357.  8401.  8439-8446.  8446-8472.  8516-8521.  8745-8749- He 

did  not  hear  of  any  arrangement  to  have  the  placard  published  in  any  newspaper,  ib. 

8372-8375 He  does  not  recollect  to  have  spoken  to  Mr. M‘ Nicholas  or  Mr.  Haliigan 

about  the  resolution,  or  to  have  shown  or  given  to  them  any  copy  of  the  placard  until 
after  the  address  of  Mr.  Haliigan  on  the  29th  March,  ib.  8376-8397.  8430,  8431.  8455- 
8477.8493-8508.8513,8514. 

Witness  did  not  see  the  resolution  placarded  in  Swinfnrd,  J.  Jordan  8398,  8399 

Scarcely  any  of  the  copies  brought  by  witness,  from  Castlebar,  were  made  use  of,  or 

given  away,  ib.  8400,  S401.  8508-8512.  8737,  8738 Doubt  whether  the  placard  is 

a verbatim  copy  of  ihe  manuscript,  ib.  8447,  8448 Since  the  evening  when  the 

placard  was  prepared  witness  has  not  seen  the  original  document,  ib.  8449-S454 He 

does  not  recollect  any  proposal,  or  arrangement,  for  sending  a copy  of  the  placard  to 
every  parish  priest,  nor  did  he  hear  that  Mr.  Haliigan  had  received  one,  ib.  8478-8492 

In  having  a good  many  copies  of  the  placard  printeJ  the  object  was  doubtless  to 

distribute  them,  ib.  8515-8517 Witness  was  not  present  when  the  original  resolution 

was  agreed  to  at  Dr.  M'Hale’s,  ib.  8523,  8524. 

Statement  as  to  Mr.  Cahill  and  some  other  priests  having  opposrd  the  publication  of 
the  resolution  without  the  previous  conduct  of  Dr.  M'Hale  ; J.  W.  Sheridan,  Dr. 
M'Greal,  and  witness  insisted  on  publishing  it,  J.  Jordan  8525-8543.  8721-8724. 
8732-8736. 

Further  reference  to  the  occasion  on  which  Dr.  M'Greal  drew  up  the  placard ; the 
meeting  was  accidental,  and  witness  for  one  had  never  before  seen  the  resolution,  J. 
Jordan  8710-8731.  8802-8S04. 

With  regard  to  the  placard  headed  “People  of  Mayo,”  witness  explains  that  on  the 
Monday  previous  to  the  nomination,  he  met,  accidentally,  Mr.  Sheridan,  Mr.  Jordan,  and 
several  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  Castlebar,  at  the  house  of  Rev.  Mr.  Cahiil,  and 
then  and  there  drew  up  the  placard,  embodying  in  it  the  resolution  of  the  biship  which 
had  just  come  from  Tuam,  in  manuscript  in  the  bandwriting  of  Archbishop  M‘Hale, 
11‘Greal  11283-11296.  11390-1 1429.  11497-11499.  11684-11694. 

2.  Placards  emanating  from  the  Party  of  Colonel  Higgins: 

Reference  to  some  placards  printed  by  witness  some  days  before  the  election,  by  order 

of  Mr.  Griffin,  Kelly  1386-1395 Remarks  relative  to  a placard  signed  “ R.  A:  O’Don- 

nell,”  which  was  posted  in  Castlebar,  and  referied  to  the  placard  prepared  Dr.  M'Greal, 

as  a forged  instrument,  J.  Jordan  8739-8744 As  regards  placards  at  the  election, 

there  were  treat  numbers  to  be  seen  in  all  directions,  LordJ.  Browne  9582. 

Placard  (referred  to  in  Mr.  Kelly’s  evidence,  Q.  1386),  printed  for  Mr.  Griffin,  and 
posted  in  Ballinrobe,  calling  on  the  Roman-catholic  electors  to  oppose  Captain  P^-v_ 
mer,  p.  448. 

Copy  of  -advertisement  (emanating  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  committee)  headed  “Mayo 
Election,”  and  signed  “ R.  A.  O’Donnell,”  with  reference  to  the  character  anii  weight  of 
the  support  given  respectively  to  Colonel  Higgins,  and  to  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore, 
V • 44^- 

See  also  Conway,  Re*.  Peter,  6.  lloman-catholic  Clergy,  I.  3. 

Plumpers.  It  was  quite  understood  that  the  struggle  would  be  between  Moore  and  Hig- 
gins, and  accordingly  witness  always  sought  for  plumpers  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Griffin 
1908-1915- 

Police-  Witness  is  head  consiable  in  charge  of  the  police  at  Ballinrobe,  O’Connor  1212. 
12]4 On  Sunday  the  5th  of  April  and  following  days,  the  police  under  witness  had 

0.53-Sess.  2.  3^2  the 
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Police — confirmee1. 

the  charge  of  Monahan’s  Hotel,  where  Colonel  Higgins’ supporters  were;  orders  to  which 
witness  was  subject,  ib.  1215-1218.  1259.  1260.  1276-1286 Witness  thought  it  neces- 

sary at  one  time  to  make  the  police  fix' bayonets,  but  shortly  afterwards* sub-inspector 

Maguire  told  him  to  unfix  bayonets,  ib.  1262.  1341-1347 The  police  are  prohibited 

from  voting  at  elections,  ib.  1354. 

Whilst  witness  was  speaking  in  Swinford,'  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  April,  a laro-e 
body  of  police  came  suddenly  down  tile  street,  and  the  people  lied  in  great  affright 

Moure  13151 Witness  heard  that  the  proceedings  of  the  police,  as  ordered  by  M‘(5ur- 

ran,  had  previously  been  of  a Very  unwarrantable  kind,  ib.  13152,  13153 — : — Remarks  of 
witness  to  the  police  officer  on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  ib.  13153. 

Poll-books.  Witness  produces  from  the  Crown  and  Hanaper  Office  the  poll-books  for  the 
last  election  ol  the  county  of  Mayo;  they  are  nine  in  number,  and  are  in  the  same  state 
as  when  received  iu  the  Hanaper  Office,  0’  Connell  8-16. 

Polling-Booths  and  Polling.- 

1.  Ballina. 

2.  BalHnrobe.. 

3.  Swinford. 

4.  Westport.' 

5.  Generally. 

1.  Bolivia-. 

Whilst  Avitness  was  at  Castlebar  during  the  polling,  an  application  was  made  by  Mr. 
Lee  for  a second  booth  lor  Tyrawley,  which  was  refused,  E.  H.  Jordan  8896-8901  ; 

Creagh  9434-9437 On  Monday  and  Tuesday,  the  two  polling  days,  witness  was  in 

the  polling-booth  at  Ballina,  F.  O'Donnell  12470-12476.  12480,  12481 Evidence*  as 

to  the  partial  and  pnfair  manner  in  which,  as  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  Mr.  Edward 
P.  M'Donnell,  sheriff  in  the  Ballina  booth,  conducted  the  proceedings”on  Monday,  the 

6tli  April,  ib.  12482.  1 2486,  t\<  sey. ; Moore  13134-13146 Dr.  Burke  acted  as  sheriff 

from  10  o’clock  on  the  second  day,  F.  O’Donnell  12483-12485. 

Unfair  proceeding  of  Mr.  M'Dunnell  in  regard  to  the  questions  and  the  oath  to  be  put 
to  the  voters,  F.  O'Donnell  12500-12511 — —Statements  as  to  the  votes  having  been 
taken  alphabetically  instead  of  by  tallies ; doubt  as  to  the  arrangements  entered  into  on 
this  point  by  the  agents  of  the  candidates,  ib.  12493-12499.  1 2532-12581.  1 2592-12591 

Comments  on  the  conduct  of  Mr.  M‘Donueli  in  refusing  the  vote'  of  one  John 

M'lvay  towards  the  close  of  the  poll;  doubt  whether  all  the  other  voters  of  Captain 
Palmer  and  Mr.  Moore  were  polled,  ib.  12517-1 2509.  12536-12540.  12562-12565. 

Examination  on  the  question  as  to  a vote  of  thanks  having  been  proposed  for  Mr. 
Macdonald  ; at  all  events  a groan  was  proposed  and  given  for  Mr.  Macdonald,  aud  a 

cheer  for  Dr.  Burke,  F.  O'Donnell  12566-12585.  12600-12607 Dr.  Burke  discharged 

his  duty  fairly,  ib.  12600,  12601. 

Refusal  of  ah  application  made  by  witness’s  agent  for  twob  ooths  in  Ballina,  -where  the 
voters  were  very  numerous,  Moore  13140-13144^ — Unfair  conduct  of  the  polling  in  the 
booth  at  Ballina;  many  voters  of  Tyiavvley  barony  had  not  time  to  poll,  ib.  13146,  13147. 

2.  BalHnrobe : 

Good  order  in  the  Clavemorris  barony  booth  at  Ballinrobe,  Prendergust  586,  587 : 

Mr.  Benjamin  Jennings,  who  presided  in  the  Claremorris  booth,  was  a supporter  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  604-612 Mr.  Starkey,  also  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  pre- 
sided in  ths  other  booth,  ih.  61 3,  61 4 Inside  the  Claremorris  booth,  -at  Ballinrobe, 

the  proceeding  went  on  quietly  enough,  Bourkc  932.  1005 On  Monday,  the  6th 

April,  witness  brought  his  voters  to  the  poll,  and  remained  in  the  booth  for  some  time, 
French  1132-1 140-^—  On  Monday  the  polling  went  on. very  rapidly  in  the  Claremorris 
booth,  Starkey  5445.  5467— — Witness  thanked  those  who' voted  ibr  Colonel  Higgins, 
and  probably  shook  bauds  with  them,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  6273-6277. 

On  Monday,  the  6th  of  April,  witness  was  in  the  Kilmaine  polling-booth  at  Ballinrobe 
for  two  or  three  hours  alter  its  opening,  and  everything  seemed  to°  go  on  very  quietly, 

Knox  6989-6998 There  was  a full  attendance  of  voters  at  the  booths  during 

Monday,  ib.  7109-7111 A great  number  of  voters  polled  at  Ballinrobe  on  the 

Monday,  Colonel  Higgins  being  in  a slight  minority  on  that  day,  Sir  R.  H loss  7407-7411 
The  Claremorris  booth  was  perfectly  quiet  throughout  the  Monday,  Hon.  J.  Brown 
7671-7674. 

3.  Swinford: 

Unfair  arrangement  in  the  polling-booth  at  Swinford ; paftialitv  shown  by  the  deputy- 
sheriff,  in  allowing  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  to  be  polled  from  off  a platform  behind  the 

sheriff,  _J.  Jordan  8094-8104.  8120-8125 Colonel  Higgins’s  friends  in  the  booth 

were  allowed  to  cheer,  &c.,  but  Mr.  Moore’s  friends  were  prevented  from  any  expression  of 

opinion,  ib.  blo.5-8109.  8126,8127 Partial  and  unfair  arrangements  in  the  Gallen 

poi hng-boo:h  at  Swinford  in  regard  to  the  polling  of  the  voters  of  Colonel  Higgins  and  of  • 
the  opposite  party,  E.  II.  Jordan  8957-8974. 

4.  Westport : 
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Polling  Booths  and  Polling — continued. 

4.  Westport : 

Partial  and  improper  way  in  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the  poLlin'?- 
booth  at  Westport  ; Mr. -Hildebrand  was  deputy-sheriff,  Wilbraham  9676-9690.  a 

5.  Generally: 

Statement  by  counsel  for  Sitting  Member,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  barony  of 
Kilmuine,  where  polling  was  by. tallies,  all  the  polling  was  alphabetically,  p.  448. 

See  also  Adjournment  of  Poll  ( Ballinrobe ).  Brabazon,  Captain.  Coirway,  Rev. 

■Peter,  3.  Deputy-Sheriffs. 


Prendergast,  Richard.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)  Resides' at  Ballygowan  in  the  county 

• of  Mayo;  was  formerly  in  practice  as  a solicitor,  38S,  389 Is  a voter  for  she  county 

of  Mayo,  390 On  Sunday,  the  5th  April,  went  with  a party  of  voters  for  Colonel 

Higgins  from  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe,  escorted  bv  Mr.  Ruttledge  and  a party  of 
dragoons,  391-400 — — Approached  the  hotel  at  Ballinrobe  by  turning  up  a lane,  having 
been  previously  joined  by  an  additional  escort  from  the  town,  401-405. 

On  passing  through  the  lane,  the  voters  were  attacked  by  a considerable  mob,  part  of 
whom  from  their  position  commanded  the  wall  by  the  side  of  the  lane,  407-415.  529- 

536.  556.  624-634 Father  Conway  appeared  to  be  leading  the  mob,  416-420 

Statement  as  to  Father  Conway,  who  was  either  upon  or  inside  the  wall,  having  con- 
tinually, in  Irish,  invoked  a curse  upon  any  one  who  voted  for  Higgins ; precise  words 

u-ed,  421-454.  542-554.  620-623.655-658 Manner  in  which  the  words  were  uttered, 

442-449- The  effect  of  the  words  upon  some  of  the  voters  was  that  of  disgust,  though 

it  was  calculated  to  awe  them,  450-453.  592-598. 

" Particulars  as  to  the  violence  of  the  mob  in  Ballinrobe  towards  Colonel  Higgins’s 
supporters,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  town  from  Sunday  till  Tuesday  the  7th  April, 

455-495-  564-586.  637-654 Necessity  for  the  voters  to  be  escorted  when  going  to 

the  poll  or  to  any  distance  front  the  hotel,  465-472.  494,  495.  644-651 Doubt  as  to 

the  same  protection  or  amount  of  escort  having  ever  been  required  at  former  elections  for 
Mayo,  496-516.  615. 

Witness  met  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  and  bis  voters  by  appointment  on  the  morning  of  the 

5th  of  April;  there  was  no  cheering  or  shouting  on  their  part,  517-528 When 

witness  heard  "the  words  spoken  by  Father  Conway,  there  was  not  much  noise  or  com- 
motion in  tlte  lane,  537-541,  616-619 Circumstance  of  Father  Conway  having 

suddenly  disappeared  from  the  wall,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Joseph  Bourke  having 

•presented  a pistol  and  threatened  to  fire,  if  his  people  were  molested,  554-559- Before 

this  incident  several  stones  had  been  thrown  at  the  voters,  556.  6247-627 Witness  does 

not  know  at  whom  the  pistol  was  presented,  558-561. 

The  crowd  in  Ballinrobe  on  Monday  may  have  been  drawn  thither  by  the  market  on 
that  day,  but  not  for  the  sake  of  fun  at  the  election  ; there  was  no  fun  in  the  matter  at 

tfil,  .564-572 Witness  did  not  hear  of  any  excitement  with  regard  to  Captain  Palmer, 

574-580 — —Good  order  in  the  Claremorris  barony  booth  at  Ballinrobe,  586,  587 

Mr.  Bourke’s  tenants  all  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  notwithstanding  Father  Conway’s 

conduct,  588-598 Mr.  Benjamin  Jennings,  who  presided  in  the  Claremorris  booth, 

was  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  604-7612 Impression  that  Mr.  Starkey  presided 

in  the  other  booth,  613,  614 The  town  was  greatly  crowded  and  excited  on  Tuesday 

as  well  as  Monday,  637-644-.  653,  654 From  Claremorris  to  Ballinrobe  the  voters 

were  not  mole-ted,  652. 


Priests,  see  Roman  Catholic  Clergy. 

Protestant  Clergy.  The  Protestant  clergy  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  did  not  take  so 
active  a part  lor  him  as  the  priests  did  for  Mr.  Moore,  Griffin  1911,  1912.  2231-2242 

At  Kildare,  Sic.  several  Protestant  clergymen  and  a dissentiftg  minister  promised  to 

support  Colonel  Higgins,  Sir  R.  O Donnell  5611-5613*  6021-6023- 

Circumstances  under  which  a Protestant  clergyman  accompanied  Mr.  Orrasby  and 
witness  to  Swinford,  Creagh  9388-9392.  9426-9432. 

Colonel  Higgins  was  largely  supported  by  the  Protestant  gentry  of  the  county.  Sir  R. 
O'Donnell  557^-  061 1-S6*3* 

Vnah  Rev  Mr.  Witness,  who  anticipated  a petition,  remarked  to  Mr.  Pugh  that  be  was 
glad  to  see  him  walking  about  in  Ballinrobe,  without  fear,  of  being  molested,  Honourable 
5.  Brown  7772.  7864-7867. 

R. 

Beiimton,  Sir  nomas.  Sir  Thomas!  Eddington  addressed  a note  to  witness,  with  refer- 
.ncl  to  the  representation  of  Galway,  but  witness  said  he  should  oppose  Ins  election. 
Archbishop  M-Hak  6779-6783.  ^ 

- 0.53— Sess.  2.  3 x 3 S . 
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Regan,  William.  William  Regan,  a voter,  promised  to  support  Colonel  Hio-gins  but  did 
not  vote  at  all,  Griffin  1954-19 67. 

Return  of  Members.  Witness  produces  and  reads  the  return  for  the  last  election  for  the 
county  of  Mayo ; it  is  dated  l oth  April,  and  shows  the  number  of  votes  polled  respec- 
tively for  Messrs.  Palmer,  Moore,  and  Lieutenant-colonel  Higgins,  Naylor  4-7. 

Remolds,  Rev.  Peter.  On  Thursday,  about  a fortnight  before  the  election,  witness  was  at 
Claremorris  Chapel,  and  heard  the  Rev.  Peter  Reynolds,  the  parish  priest,  strongly 

advise  the  people  not  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Bourkc  675-689 Active  p'art 

taken  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds  in  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll  at  Ballinrobe  Starkey 
5174-5180. See  also  King,  Patrick.  ’ * 

Riot  Act.  Witness  did  not  read  the  Riot  Act  at  Swinford,  but  another  magistrate  did  so 
M‘ Manus  3532“3535-  ° 


Roman-Catholic  Clergy: 


I.  Archbishop  M‘ Hale: 

1.  Position  and  Powers  of  Archbishop  M'Hale. 

2.  His  Views  in  regard  to  Clerical  Interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 

Elective  Franchise. 

3.  Resolution,  signed  by  Archbishop  M'Hale,  and  three  Roman-catholic 

Bishops,  relative  to  the  Election. 

4.  Pastoral  Letter. 

5.  Part  otherwise  taken  by  Archbishop  M'Hale,  in  the  late  Election, 


II.  Clergy  Generally : 

1.  Active  and  influential  Part  taken  by  the  Priests. 

2.  Remarks  in  defence  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Priests. 

3.  Views  of  Mr.  Moore,  in  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Priests  with 

the  exercise  of  the  Franchise. 

4.  Absence,  generally,  of  direct  Communication  between  the  Priests  and 

Mr.  Moore,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Election. 

5.  Slight  extent  to  which  Colonel  Higgins  received  support  from  the 

Priests. 

G.  Conduct  of  the  Roman-catholic  Clergy  condemned  by  the  Committee. 

I.  Archbishop  MlHale : 

1.  Position  and  Powers  of  Archbishop  M'Hale  : 

Witness  claims  the  title  of  Archbishop  of  Tuam  in  the  Roman-catholic  church  (such 

title  not  acknowledged  by  the  Committee),  Archbishop  M'Hale  6294-6296 A large 

portion  of  the  county  of  Mayo  is  in  witness’s  diocese,  ib.  6297 The  parish  priests 

and  the  curates  in  the  diocese  are  appointed  by  him ; number  of  these,  ib.  6297-6307 

the  bishops  are  appointed  by  the  Pope,  ib.  6308,  6309 Witness  has  power  to 

remove  or  to  suspend  the  parish  priests,  ib.  6310-6314.  6330-6335 Names  of  several 

priests  appointed  by  witness,  and  of  the  parishes  to  which  they  belong,  ib.  6347-6375. 

Dr.  M'Hale  has  very  great  influence  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ruttledge  51. 

2.  His  views  in  regard  to  Clerical  Interference  with  the  exercise  of  the 

Elective  Franchise : 


Witness  considers  that  it  is  not  only  his  right,  but  his  duty  to  express  his  opinion 
1 rel^tiTC  merits  of  candidates  for  the  representation  of  the  people  in  Parliament, 

Archbishop  M'Hale  6746-674  7 He  disapproves  of  any  violent  measures  on  the  part 

ot  the  clergy  with  a view  to  the  return  of  any  candidate,  ib.  6748 Witness  by  no 

means  advocates  factious  opposition  on  the  part  of  Irish  members  to  Government,  ib. 
0772  Reference  to  pastorals  issued  by  witness  at  former  elections,  discountenancing 

violence,  bribery,  &c.,  £6.  6774.  6776,6777.  6960,6961 If  witness  were  convinced 

that  the  clergy  had  acted  in  the  way  described  in  the  petition,  he  would  not  fail  to  repre- 
hend and  punish  them,  ib.  6774,  6775.  6962. 

. Witness’s  posiinm  in  the  church  in  no  way  debars  him  from  his  rights  as  a citizen, 

Archbishop  M Male  6787 Civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical  rights  of  witness,  ib.  6787. 

95°  953  With  regard  to  coercion  by  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  it  is  only  exer- 
SSpdJ°th°U?let-aCt?1e  c°erci°n  °f  ^ gentry,  ib.  6899 Proposition  that  in  the  exer- 

cise of  the  elective  franchise  the  Catholic  peasantry  should  in  the  first  instance  be  guided 
y the  chelates  of  iheir  conscience,  but  that,  iu  case  of  doiibt,  they  cannot  do  better  than 

consult  their  clergyman  and  act  upon  their  advice,  ib.  6907-6013.  6033-6946 The 

C -1LS\k°'ve^r'  S1?uW  ky  no  means  coerce  the  electors,  ib.  6012,  6913 Reluctance 

Wltrs  r™  6ahm'^  *>  the  payment  of  the  income-tax  and  of  poor-rates, 
adverted  to  with  reference  to  his  civil  rights,  ib.  6950-6959. 

3.  Resolution, 
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Roman-Catholic  Clergy— continued. 

1.  Archbishop  M' Hale — continued. 

3.  Resolution,  signed  by  Archbishop  M'Hale,  and  three  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops  relative  to  the  Election : 

Reference  to  a casual  meeting  at  witness’s  house,  in  Tuatn,  on  the  22d  March,  of 
bishops  and  priests,  who  had  been  assisting  at  the  consecration  of  the  Bishop  of  Galway ; 

names  of  some  of  those  present,  Archbishop  M'Hale,  6407-6415.  6448-6470 

Examination  relative  to  a resolution  drawn  up  by  witness  at  this  meeting,  and  signed 
by  himself  and  Bishops  Feeney,  Durcan,  and'  M'Evilv,  relative  to  the  approaching 
election  ; witness  does  not  recognise  this  resolution  in  one  as  printed  in  a newspaper 

now  shown  to  him,  zb.  6416-6442.  6448-6458.  6465-6469 Belief  that  the  resolution 

signed  by  witness  did  not  mean  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  6424-6431 Having  signed  the 

resolution,  witness  did  nothing  further  in  the  matter  in  regard  to  its  dissemination,  and 
•does  not  know  what  became  of  the  document,  or  whether  it  was  sent  to  any  of  the 
newspapers  for  publication,  ib.  6483-6516.  6724-6731. 

With  regard  to  the  resolution  as  signed  by  witness  at  Tuam,  and  as  published  in  the 
newspapers,  his  attention  was  not  called  to  tiie  discrepancy  between  the  two,  Archbishop 

M'Hale  6745 He  further  repeats  his  belief  that  the  resolution  signed  by  himself  and 

the  bishops  did  not  refer,  by  name,  to  Colonel  Higgins,  ib ■ 6793 General  objection 

of  witness  to  name  persons  in  documents,  ib.  6793.  6873-6S75 As  regards  a certain 

printed  copy  of  witness’s  pastoral,  he  cut  it  out  of  the  “ Freeman’s  Journal,”  but  has  no 
recollection  of  having  seen,  in  doina  so,  in  the  same  paper,  the  resolution  agreed  to  at  his 
house  in  Tuam,  ib.  6803-6823. 


4.  Pastoral  Letter : 

Witness  is  anxious  to  lay  before  the  Committee  some  portions  of  the  instructions  issued 
by  him  to  the  clergy  in  his  pastoral  letter  before  the  election.  Archbishop  M'Hale  6748- 

6751 Witness  reads  portions  of  this  pastoral,  dated  Passion  Sunday  1857,  relative  to 

the  forthcoming  election,  and  the  conduct  to  be  expected  from  the  clergy  and  the  people, 

ib.  6752-6755 Strong  inculcation  in  the  pastoral  of  a spirit  of  peace  and  forbearance, 

and  of  the  avoidance  of  riot,  intoxication,  and  bribery,  ib.  6755 -This  document  was 

published,  with  witness’s  full  consent,  in  the  “ Freemau’s  Journal,”  ib.  6756,  6757. 
Explanation  as  to  the  pastoral  not  having  appeared  before  the  election  in  the  local 

newspapers,  Arcbhishop  M'Hale  6824-6832.  6850-6870 Statement  that  the  clergy, 

or  many  of  them,  had  a copy  of  the  “Freeman’s  Journal,”  containing  the  pastoral,  on 

the  Sunday  before  the  election,  ib.  6831.  6834-6840 Greater  convenience  in  having 

the  pastoral  printed  in  Dublin  than  in  Castlebar  or  Tuam ; it  was  sent  to  Dublin  cn 
Friday,  the  3d  April,  ib.  6850-6870. 

Before  addressing  his  congregation  on  Sunday,  the  5th  April,  Mr.  Conway  read  a pas- 
toral from  Archbishop  M’Hale,  inculcating  peace  at  the  election ; this  was  read  from  a 
printed  document  after  mass  was  over,  Martyn  9821.  9824.  9999-10008.  10362-10365. 

5.  Part  otherwise  taken  by  Archbishop  M'Hale  in  the  late  Election : 

• Witness  had  intended  to  nominate  Mr.  Moore,  and  considers  that  he  would  have  been 
perfectly  justified  in  doing  so,  but  not  being  an  elector  he  had  not  the  power.  Archbishop 
M'Hale  6518-6528.  6537-6540.  6786-6790— Neither  in  going  to  nor  returning  from 
Castlebar  at  the  nomination  did  witness  call  at  Moore  Hall,  zb.  6580-6597--  During  the 

polling  witness  was  in  Tuam,  ib.  6598,  6{99 Witness  excused  himself  from  attending 

a dinner  given  to  Mr.  Moore,  in  Westport,  on  the  14th  April,  zb.  6609-6614  Ihe 
petition  of  Colonel  Higgins  may  have  been  read  in  several  chapels,  but  it  was  not  read 
by  any  direct  sanction  from  witness,  nor  had  he  any  special  knowledge  of  its  being  read, 
ib.  6643-6657.  . 

Circumstance  of  some  parishes  in  witness’s  diocese  having  continued  vacant  since  the 
time  of  the  election ; explanation  herein  relative  to  Castlebar,  Archbishop  M Hale, 

670^-6721 Disinterested  part  taken  by  witness  in  regard  to  any  assistance  given  by 

him  towards  the  return  of  candidates  at  any  time,  ib.  6722-6725- Probability  of  parties 

having  applied  to  witness  with  reference  to  their  coming  forward  as  candidates  for  Mayo, 

ib.  6732-6734 Witness  does  not  recollect  ever  having  told  any  person  that  he  would 

adopt  and  return  him  if  he  started  for  the  county,  ib.  6735-6744.  6 7 84-67 85. 

Witness  lias  never  disguised  his  opinion  that  Colonel  Higgins  was  not  worthy  of 

support,  as  having  broken  his  pledges  Archbishop  M'Hale  6760-6760 In  l80-2 

witness*  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore,  ib  6763.  6764— “Pressrng 
opinions  adverse  to  Colonel  Higgins,  witness  further  shows  that  he  discountenanced 
violence  on  ilie  part  of  the  otag.  ib.  6773,  6774—-P1  ivate  letters  were  written  by 
witness  to  a few  of  the  clergy  about  the  election;  he  does  not  think  he  wrote  one  to  Mr. 
Morgan,  ib.  6833.  6841-6849.  6871,  6872. 

II.  Clergy  Generally: 

1.  Active  and  influential  part  taken  by  ihe  Priests : 

Aciivitv  of  Father  Conway  and  other  priests  at  the  polling-booths  at  Ballinrobe, 
O’Connor  ll7  o-,274— Father  Conway  aad  other  priests,  in  bringing 
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Roman-Catholic  Clergy — continued. 

II.  Clergy  generally — continued. 

1.  Active  and  influential  part  taken  by  the  Priests— con tinued. 

voters  10  the  poll,  were  capital  agents,  Griffin  2006-2015.  2081-2088-  ooo/>_ooo0. 

Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5^^-5826. 5900-5919.  6267  6272  Active  part  taken  by'be  p“iests 

at  bwinlord  on  behalf  ol  Moore  and  Palmer,  M‘ Manus  3481-3490  ; Levin  3859-3866 . 

Irish  mobs  are  doubtless  much  influenced  by  the  priests,  Curran  4410. 

Witness  frequent! v saw  priests  at  the  committee-room  at  Gildea’s  hotel,  nmoixv  others 

Mr.  M‘ Hugh  and  Mr.  Conway,  Sharkey,  5155-5161 Active  part  taken  by  the  pr'ests 

on  behalf  ol  Moore  and  Palmer,  at  Bnllinrobe,  on  Hie  opening  of  the  poll  on  Mondav 

morning,  ib  5163-5189 Very  excited  state  of  the  crowd  in  Castlebar  on  ihe  2d 

April,  the  day  before  the  nomination,  in  consequence  of  the  harangues  of  the  priests 

AT  °’P?"n,elL  5686-5725 —There  were  seven  or  eight  priests  very  active  in 

Mr.  Moores  behalf  at  Castlebar,  in  bringing  up  voters;  names  of  some  of  these  ib 
5900-5919.  ’ ’ 

Influence  of  the  priests  adverted  to  with  reference  to  the  circumstance  of  escorts  beino- 

necessary  for  the  unpopular  candidate,  Knox  7152-7160 Mr.  Conway  and  several 

other  priests  were  in  the  Kilmaine  booth  on  the  Monday,  Sir  R.  Bloss  7515-7510 — 

The  priests  in  Mayo  assume  to  decide  the  elections,  but  their  influence  was  less  at  the 

late  election  than  011  any  former  occasion,  ib.  7526.  7599-7601 Mr.  Moore  was  the 

member  put  forward  bv  the  wishes  of  the  priests,  and  receiving  their  support,  ib.  7527 

7528 The  county  has,  with  one  exception,  been  represented  for  the  last  twenty  years 

by  a candidate  returned  by  the  priests,  Hon.  J.  Brown  7651 The  priests  seemed  to 

have  lost  their  influence  at  the  late  election,  ib.  7818-7847.  7910,  791 1. 

There  were  several  priests  with  Mr.  M oore  when  canvassing  in  S winfortl,  on  the  Tuesday 

belore  the  nounna lion,  J.  Jordan  8257-8266 Several  priests  and  witness  (lined  with  Mr. 

Moore  at  Dean  Durcan’s  on  the  Tuesday  in  question,  ib.  8279-8284.  8707-8700 The 

pnests  did  not  seem  to  have  their  usual  ‘influence  either  at  Kiltermaugh  or  at  Swinford, 
A.  H.  Jordan  9*15,  flat 6— — If  Colonel  Higgins  had  n larger  support  from  the  country 

gentry  be  would  be  elected  in  spite  of  the  priests,  Lord  J.  Browne  9571-0581 Several 

priests  who  took  an  interest  in  Mr.  Moore’s  return  were  in  and  out  of  witness’s  hotel 
during  t.ie  election;  they  probably  supported  Mr.  Palmer,  as  supporiino-  Mr.  Moore 

Armstrong  12323-12346 Reference  to  a meeting  of  several  priests  at  the* hotel ; it  was 

not  held  in  any  room  engaged  by  Air.  Palmer,  ib.  12340-12344.  12434-12437. 

2.  Remarks  in  Defence  of  the  Conduct  of  the  Priests: 

There  was  nothing  irregular  or  improper  in  the  conduct  of  the  priests  at  Ballinrobe,  on 

Monday,  so  far  as  witness  saw,  Knox  6999-7002 There  was  nothing  improper  in  the 

conduct  ol  the  priests  in  the  CJaremorris  booth.  Sir  R.  Bloss  7402-7405 -Witness  did 

not  observe  t.ie  pnests  excite  the  mob  in  any  way,  ib.  7591-7596 Examination  as  to 

the  active  part  taken  by  the  priests;  they  always  have  taken  a prominent  part  at  the  elec- 
tions for  Alayo,  Hon.  J.  Brown  7812-7847.  7880-7901. 

Witness  has  received  no  complaint  whatever  of  any  transgression  by  the  clergrv  of  the 

advice  given  in  his  pastoral  letter,  Archbishop  M‘Hale  6758 He  feels  that  his  clergy 

are  not  capable  of  the  acts  charged  against  them,  ib.  6775 No  complaint  has  ever 

been  made  to  witness  m regard  to  the  misconduct  of  his  clergy  at  formef  elections,  ib. 
0960-6962.  ’ 

3.  Views  of  Mr.  Moore  in  regard  to  the  interference  of  the  Priests  with  the 

exercise  of  the  Franchise: 

Presence  of  witness.  Mr.  Curley,  and  Mr.  Moore  at  a meeting  in  September,  for  laying 
the  foundation  of  a Roman-catholic  chapel  »t  Louisburgii,  Archbishop  M‘Hok  6376- 
6380— -Witness  beard  part  of  the  speech  made  by  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion,  but 
does  not  recollect  to  have  heard  a certaia  passage  to  the  effect  that  “the  priests,  under 
t e adv'ce  of  the  great  Archbishop,  should  decide  the  way  in  which  each  Castlebar  voter 
should  exercise  tile  elective  franchise,”  it.  638.5-6401 . 

T “'‘“I” 'extracts  from  speeches  said  to  have  been  made  by  witness  at 

vjo-r!  Cf,',tleb"r>  ,he  sla‘ea  that  he  never  made  any  such  speeches  at  all,  Moore 

™,Kr  , ,lne?  I5,  ?“tlrely  ?l'Pos“ri  to  tile  doctrine  attributed  to  him,  that  the 
Jay  members  of  ‘'Xl:l"51,e  diMction  °f  the  fr“n<!hise  zeroised  by 

4'  A!SenCe’  *ener*1,y.  of  ^ect  Communication  between  the  Priests  and  Mr. 

Moore,  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  Election  : 

bi^lTr'n  t0  ,the  thf  the  Priests  we,e  not  any  way  employed  bv  witness  in  the 
mm  cation  2d  ' °f  the+,elec,'°.n  * ^ve  upon  one  occasion  witness  had  no  previous  com- 
munication with  them  on  the  subject  of  the  election,  Moore  13x72. 

5.  Slight  extent  to  which  Colonel  Higgins  received  Support  from  the  Priests : 

ion68-fo72H“3h  W"e  °"'y  pari!l'  priests  wh0  s“PPOTlc<1  Colo"el 
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Roman-Catholic  Clekgy—  continued. 

II.  Clergy  generally — continued. 

6.  Conduct  of  the  Roman-catholic  Clergy  condemned  by  the  Committee  : 
Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation  prevailed 
to  a considerable  extent  at  the  election,  77.  466. 

iSfee  also  Altar  Denunciations  or  Addresses.  BaUinrobe.  BaUyhaderreen 
( Costello  Barony ).  Ballyhannis  ( Costello  Barony).  Barrett,  Rev  Mr 

Bourke,  Dean.  Brown.  Rev.  James.  Cahill,  Rev.  Mr.  Coghlan, 
Archdeacon.  Conway,  Rea.  Peter.  Coyne,  Rev.  Mr.  Curley,  Rev.  Michael. 
Bureau,  Dr.  Geraghty,  Rev.  Mr.  Green,  Rev.  Mr.  HalliSan,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hosty,  Rev.  Mr.  Intimidution.  Ivers,  Rev.  Mr.  Joyce,  Rev.  Michael. 
Landlords.  31‘Culloch,  Rev.  Mr.  31‘Bvily,  Rev.  Mr.  M'Hugh,  Rev.  Mr. 
Moore  Indemnity  Fund.  Nicholas,  Rev.  Mr.  O'Donnell,  . Rev . ~Mr. 
P lacards,  1 . Reynolds,  Rev.  Peter.  Ryan,  Rev.  Luke.  Undue  Influence.  ’ 

Roman-catholic  Gentry.  The  great  body  of  the  Roman-catholic  gentry  were  in  favour  of 

Colonel  Higgins,  3I‘3Ianus  3553 All  the  Roman-catholic  gentry,  with  the  exception 

of  two,  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  Sir  R.  O' Donnell  5570-5575. 

Expectation  of  patronage  or  place  under  which  Colonel  Higains  received  the  support 
of  the  Roman-catholic  gentry  at  the  late  election,  Archbishop  31s Hale  6888-6898. 

Ruttlcdge,  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Magistrate  for  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 

Galway;  resides  in  Galway,  17-19 Was  high  sheriff  of  Mayo  in  1852;  20 Is  a 

freehoolder  and  an  elector  for  the  county,  21-23 Voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  at  the 

last  election,  24-26 Was  present  at  the  nomination,  which  took  place  "at  Castlebar 

about  eleven  in  the  morning  of  Friday  the  3d  of  April,  27-29.  31 Mr.  Moore,  and 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  Roman-catholic  priest,  drove  in  to  the  nomination  together,  30-33 
Dr.  M'Hale  was  at  the  nomination,  accompanied  by  several  priests,  34-43. 

Reference  to  a placard,  signed  by  Dr.  M‘Hale  and  three  Roman- catholic  bishops, 
which  was  extensively  circulated  on  the  nomination  day,  and  called  upon  the  people  to 
elect  Mr.  Moore  and  Captain  Palmer,  and  to  reject  “Mr.  Ouseley  Higgins,”  44-52 

Great  influence  of  Dr.  M‘Ha!e  in  the  county,  51 Dr.  Durcan,  one  of  the 

bishops  who  signed  the  placard,  was  at  the  nomination,  53-56. 

On  Saturday,  the  day  after  the  nomination,  witness  went  to  Claremorris,  by  depu- 
tation from  tiie  high  sheiiff,  to  acompany  some  voters  for  Colonel  Hiusins,  who  were 
to  be  collected  there  on  Sunday,  and  were  to  go  on  to  liallinrobe  to  poll,  57.  66—73 

There  was  considerable  excitement  in  Castlebar  after  the  period  of  witness  havigr 

seen  the  placard,  and  a good  many  military  had  been  brought  in,  58-65 Some 

dragoons  accompanied  witness  to  Claremorris,  73,  74. 

Collection  at  Claremorris  of  about  100  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins  on  Sunday  fore- 
noon, 75-78.  S5,  86 Evidence  showing  the  great  violence  of  the  people  towards 

Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  ; alarmed  state  of  the  latter,  and  the  difliculty  expeiienced  iu 

getting  away  from  Claremorris  without  bloodshed,  76-108 One  voter,  named  Peter 

Cummins,  was  nearly  killed  by  a blow  from  a stone,  98-101.  108,  109. 

On  approaching  Ballinrobe  on  Suuday  afternoon  witness  found  it  necessary  to  increase 
his  escort  of  twenty-five  dragoons  by  twenty-five  infantry  and  some  police  from  the 
town,  before  lie  ventured  to  go  on  with  the  voters  to  the  hotel  of  Colonel  Higgins,  no- 

123.  129,  130 Apptoach  of  the  voters  and  escort  to  the  hotel  by  a lane  leading 

to  the  hotel  yard,  124--132 Particulars  as  10  the  great  violence  experienced  by  the 

voters  before  they  could  get  from  the  lane  into  the  hotel  yard,  and  subsequently  into 
the  hotel,  with  which  the  yard  was  not  in  direct  communication,  132-181. 

Address  of  Father  Conway  to  the  mob  on  this  occasion  ; he  knelt  on  the  top  of  a wall 
skirting  the  lane,  and  spoke  in  Irish,  cut  sing  those  who  might  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins ; 

actual  words  used,  134-156 Witness  and  several  voters  were  struck  with  stones  on 

this  occasion,  163.  176 Circumstance  of  Mr.  Bourke  having  threatened  the  mob 

with  a pistol  if  they  molested  his  voters,  whereat  Father  Conway  at  once  disappeared 

behind  the  wall,  16,4  165 Violent  conduct  of  Father  Conway  subsequently  to  his 

address  from  the  wall,  167,  168. 

Witness  never  saw  any  persons  so  intimidated  as  were  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  at 

Ballinrobe,  173 So  violent  were  the  people  that  witness,  who  was  previously  not  an 

unpopular  man,  could  not  leave  the  hotel  for  two  or  three  days,  and  required  an  escort 
to  protect  him  to  the  polling-place,  which  was  within  100  )ards,  282-186.  193-198. 

204-211 Witness  never  saw  so  violent  a mob  at  any  election  as  the  mob  at  Ballin- 

robe,  187.  191,192.  290-295 Several  other  magistrates  besides  witness  had  deputa- 
tions from  the  sheriff,  188-190 Escort  required  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters  in  going 

from  the  hotel  at  Ballinrobe  to  the  polling-place,  196-203. 

Mr.  Higgins,  the  father  of  Colonel  Higgins,  was  sheriff  at  the  last  election,  212— — 
How  far  the  deputy  sheriff’s  appointed  by  the  sheriff  were  partisans  of  Colonel  Higgins, 
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Ruttledge,  David.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

213-237.  242-276 Reference  to  several  names  on  Colonel  Higgins’s  provisional  com- 
mittee, formed  some  weeks  previously  to  the  election,  223-236.  269-275.  373-375 

There  was  only  one  officer  with  the  dragoons;  witness  does  not  know  his  name,  238-241. 

308 As  deputed  magistrate,  witness  merely  looked  after  the  safety  of  Colonel  Hio-_ 

gins’s  supporters,  and  would  have  acted  the  same  part  by  Mr.  Moore’s  voters,  if  they  had 
required  it,  242-255.  380.  383-3S5. 

Explanation  as  to  the  sheriff  having  given  deputations  to  several  magistrates  besides 

witness,  242.  248-250.  258-262 Witness  was  an  active  supporter  of  Colonel  Hig- 

gins,  and  was  well  known  as  such,  244-247.  267,  268 The  tenants  of  witness  polled 

one  by  one  at  Ballinrobe,  and  were  not  noticed,  256,  257.  263-268 Dr.  M'Hale  did 

did  not.  go  into  the  Court-house  on  the  day  of  the  nomination  at  Castlebar,  277-280 

Witness  was  probably  in  error  in  saying  that  Dr.  Durcan  was  at  the  nomination  - 

explanation  hereon,  281-289. 

Further  statement  as  to  the  violence  at  Ballinrobe  and  Castlebar  having  surpassed  the 

violence  at  former  elections,  290-295.  38 1-387 In  Castlebar  the  presence  of  the 

sheriff,  and  of  a large  military  force,  kept  the  people  in  order,  292.  295 Practice  at 

previous  elections  in  Mayo,  to  call  out  the  military,  296-307 Further  reference  to  the 

mob  at  Clarem orris ; they  bad  just  left  chapel,  309-314 Witness  and  several  others 

were  struck  with  stones  at  Claremorris,  315-319. 

When  Mr.  Isidore  Bourke  came  into  Claremorris  with  his  voters  for  Colonel  Higgins, 

they  did  not  cheer,  320-330 Further  statement  as  to  the  tenor  of  what  Father 

Conway  said  to  the  mob  in  Irish,  331-344.  347,  348 Impression  that  Mr.  Bourke 

did  not  present  his  pistol  at  Father  Conway,  345,  346.  349 Explanation  as  to 

Mr.  Bourke  having  subsequently  given  up  his  pistol  to  Mr.  Arabia,  stipendiary  magis- 
trate, 350-356. 

Circumstance  of  witness  having  ordered  two  dragoons  to  draw  their  swords  at  Ballin- 
robe ; the  officer  in  command  did  not  at  once  order  them  to  put  their  swords  into  the 

scabbard  again,  357-365.  387 Reference  to  some  conciliatory  remarks  towards 

Dr.  M'Hale  by  Dean  Bourke,  the  seconder  of  Colonel  Higgins,  366-370 Difficulty 

in  obtaining  deputy  sheriffs  at  Irish  elections,  as  they  must  be  50/.  freeholders, 

376-379- 

Ryan,  Rev.  Luke.  Witness  was  at  Kilmena  Chapel  on  Sunday  the  15th  of  March, 
when  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan,  the  Roman-catholic  administrator,  addressed  the  congrega- 
tion about  the  election,  and  said  it  had  already  cost  him  3/.  to  defeat  the  return  of  the 

trator  Higgins , M‘  Laughlin  4419-4424 On  Sunday,  the  22d  of  March,  Mr.  Ryan  read 

aloud  from  the  altar  a printed  list  of  voters  in  the  parish,  commenting  strongly  on  those 

who  might  be  expected  to  vote  for  Higgins,  ib.  4425-4437.  4444-4448 After  reading 

out  the  names,  he  said,  pointing  from  the  altar  to  the  aisle,  “ If  the  devil  came  up  there, 

he  would  vote  for  him  in  preference  to  Colonel  Higgins,”  ib.  4438—4442 Serious 

effect  of  Mr.  Ryan’s  address  from  the  altar  upon  the  minds  of  the  congregation,  ib. 
4449-4460. 

On  the  22d  March,  Mr.  Ryan  referred,  to  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  as  the  "little 
baronet,”  and  told  the  people  10  hunt  their  dogs  upon  him  when  canvassing,  and  to 

shut  their  doors  in  his  face,  McLaughlin  4461—4476 On  lbs  29th  March,  witness 

again  heard  Mr.  Ryan  speak  from  the  altar  in  strong  denunciation  of  every  one  who 
wouid  support  Colonel  Higgins;  language  used  by  him  on  this  occasion,  ib.  4477-4504 

—Mr.  Ryan  again  spoke  about  the  election  on  Sunday  the  5th  of  April;  he  referred 
to  Sir  Richard  O'Donnell  as  the  Derby  priest,  and  requested  the  congregation  to  go  with 
him  10  Newport  after  mass,  which  many  of  them  did,  ib.  4504-4525.  4634-4652. 

On  Tuesday  the  7th  April,  witness  saw  Mr.  Ryan  apparently  much  engaged  in  the 

election [business,  M‘ Laughlin  4526-4533.  4716-4722 Mr.  Ryan  shook  his  hand  at 

Colonei  Higgins’s  voters,  and  called  them  traitors,  ib.  4535-4537.  4721 On  Sunday 

the  12th  April,  Mr.  Ryan  said  in  the  chapel  at  Kdmena,  that  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters 

were  traitors,  and  must  not  dare  to  offer  him  any  Easter  dues,  ib.  4541-4548 On 

Sunday  the  lgth,  Mr.  Ryan  gave  out  the  stations  for  confession,  and  .-aid  he  would  not 
go  to  the  house  of  Pat  Brown,  as  being  a traitor,  who  had  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins, 

jo.  4549-4551 Statement  by  Mr.  Ryan,  in  Kilmena  Chapel,  on  Sunday  the  14th 

" ^ n e>  r®!a6ve  to  what  he  had  said  from  the  altar  before  the  election,  and  cautioning  those 
who  had  been  served  with  Speaker’s  warrants  not  to  commit  perjury,  ib.  4558-4565. 

Witness  attended  chapel  each  Sunday  from  the  15th  March,  without  having  had  any 
communication  from  any  one  to  induce  him  to  do  so,  M‘ Laughlin  4566-4572 Ex- 

planation as  to  witness  having  made  memoranda  of  the  dates  of?of  Mr.  Ryan’s  addresses 
from  the  altar ; he  did  not  write  down  the  language  used,  ib.  4589-4633. 

Witness  saw  Mr.  Ryan  dispensing  whiskev  to  the  mob,  from  a public-house  in 

Newport,  on  Sunday  the  5th  April,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5779-5790.  6148-6154 The 

mob  subsequently  left  the  town,  witness  having  addressed  them,  but  Mr.  Ryan  remained 

behind,  ib.  5791-5796*  6155-6160 Statements  as  to  the  object  ofMr.  Ryan  remaining 

in 
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Report,  1857 — continued. 


Ryan,  Rev.  Luke — continued. 

in  Newport,  being  to  bring  away  some  voters  who  had  been  left  fur  safety  in  charge  of 

•witness’s  son,  Sir  R.  Ol  Donnell 5797-5807.  6286-6292 Active  part  taken  by  Mr.  Ryan 

during  the  election,  in  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll  at  Castlebar,  ib.  5808-5813. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ryan,  in  the  parish  of  Kilmena,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gowry,  in  the 
parish  of  Tunm,  act  as  administrators  in  regard  to  the  contributions  to  witness’s  revenue. 

Archbishop  M'Hale , 6318-6322.  6327,  6328 Mr.  Ryan  was  appointed  by  witness 

about  six  years  ago,  and  is  removable  by  him,  ib.  6323-6326.  6329-6335 Mr. 

Ryan  did  not  accompany  witness  to  London,  nor  has  witness  seen  him  here,  ib.  6617- 
6619. 

With  regard  to  the  so-termed  altar  denunciations  by  Mr.  Ryan,  witness  declines  to 
say  whether  he  would  suspend  Mr.  Ryan  on  account  of  the  words  attributed  10  him. 

Archbishop  M‘ Hale  6656-6671 As  regards  the  remarks  said  to  have  been  used  from 

the  altar  at  Kilmena  oy  Mr.  Ryan,  w itness  did  not  hear  of  them  till  lately  through  the 
newspapers,  ib.  6696-6704. 

Presence  of  Mr.  Ryan  during  Mr.  Moore’s  speech  in  Castlebar  ou  Monday,  the  30th 
March,  M'Greal  11454-11467. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee,  that  in  the  exercise  of  such  undue  influence  and  spiritual 
intimidation,  the  Rev.  Peter  Conway  and  the  Rev.  Luke  Ryan  are  so  prominently 
active,  that  the  Committee  deem  it  their  duty  specially  to  report  their  conduct  to  the 
House,  in  order  that  such  steps  may  be  taken  as  may  seem  to  the  House  to  be  proper 
and  necessary,  p.  ix. 

Ryan,  William.  Statement  relative  to  William  Ryan,  an  elector,  whose  vote  was  at  first 
expected  to  be  given  to  Colonel  Higgins,  but  who  with  other  freeholders  was  brought  to 
the  poll  by  some  priests,  and  supported  Moore  and  Palmer,  Griffin  2061-2068. 

Ryley . See  Bribery. 


S. 

Scdhill,  Timothy.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Servant  of  Colonel  Higgins,  2960 

Was,  together  with  another  man,  going  with  a cart  of  hay  and  a cart  of  straw  into 

Ballinrobe,  on  Sunday,  the  5th  April,  2961-2965 When  near  Ballinrobe  met  a large 

mob,  accompanied  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Conway,  on  horseback,  2966-2973.  3038-3045. 

3071-3083 The  crowd  stopped  witness  and  the  other  carman,  and  Mr.  Conway  told 

them  to  scatter  the  hay  and  straw  in  the  mud,  which  they  quickly  did,  2974-2979. 

3054-306S The  hay  and  straw  were  for  the  use  of  hordes  conveying  Colonel  Higgins’s 

voters,  2977,  2978. 

Statement  as  to  the  mob  having  at  Mr.  Conway’s  desire  detained  witness,  and  a horse 
and  cart,  until  he  found  an  opportunity  for  driving  away  from  them,  2980-2992.  3005- 

3014.  3025,  3026 Particulars  as  to  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  having  stopped  some 

voters  on  cars,  who  were  going  to  Ballinrobe  under  escort,  some  of  these  voters  ran  away 

through  tear,  2993-3002.  3084-3099 Circumstance  of  one  of  the  escort  having  read 

some=paper  aloud,  whereupon  the  mob  and  Mr.  Conway  at  once  dispersed,  and  the 

dragoons  and  voters  went  on  to  Ballinrobe,  3002-3004.  3018-3023.  3100-3106- 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr.  Conway  and  the  mob  again  came  togetht-r  on  the  road,  and 
stopped  other  voters,  making  them  promise  to  support  Moore  and  Palmer,  3004.  3006- 

3008.  3120-3135- 

Violent  and  excited  conduct  of  this  mob,  3015-3017. 3024 Witness  has  never  ven- 

tured into  Ballinrobe  since  the  Sunday  in  question;  heisatraid  of  his  life  to  go  there,  3027- 

3037 Witness  did  not  observe  any  car  with  Mr.  Burke  of  Ower  in  it  on  the  Sunday, 

3046-3053.  3069-3078 When  the  dragoons  and  voters  passed  along  to  Ballinrobe, 

witness  was  afraid  to  go  with  them  ; besides,  there  was  no  use  in  his  going,  as  the  hay  and 
straw  was  all  scattered  on  the  road,  3104-3118.  3136-3138-  * 

Sharkey,  Peter  Burroughs.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Resides  in  Roscommon;  has  no 

connexion  with  the  county  of  Mayo,  5104.  5249-5251 Acted  as  deputy  sheriff  for  the 

barony  of  Kilmaine  at  the  late  election ; was  appointed  by  the  high  sheriff,  Captain 

Higgins,  5105.  5252-5254.5291.  5298.  5543-5545 Necessity  of  a 50  Z.  qualification 

in  order  to  act  as  deputy  sheriff;  possession  ot  this  by  witness,  though  he  is  not  a free- 
holder, 5106. 5255-5264. 5546. 

On  the  day  of  nomination  witness  was  in  Castlebar,  5107 -Witness  is  a Roman 

Catholic,  and  on  Sunday  the  5th  April  was  at  chapel  at  Castlebar  when  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Cahill  alluded  to  a pastoral  he  had  received  from  Archbishop  M ’Hale,  ai  d called  upon 
the  people  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  inasmuch  as  Col.-nel  Higgins Jmd  bten  found 

wanting,  5108-51 23 Mr.  Cahill  also  mentioned  some  person’s  name,  in  Irish,  as  going 

round  the  back  lanes  of  Castlebar  canvassing  forC.  Ionel  Higgins,  and  said  he  was  sur- 
prised the  people  let  him  in  to  their  houses,  5124-5128. 
o-53 — Sess.  2.  3 * 2 On 
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Sharkey,  .Peter  Burroughs.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  April  witness  drove  from  Castlebar  to  Ball  in  robe  and  put  u» 

at  Gildea’s  hotel  where  the  car  stopped,  5 129-5133 Examination  of  the  circumstance 

of  witness,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins,  having  stopped  at  the  hotel  belonging  to  the 

opposite  party,  and  placarded  with  their  names,  5133-5138.  .5336-5348.5383-5507 . 

Some  police  officers  were  also  staying  at  Gildea’s  hotel,  51 38. 5395.  ' 


Statement  as  to  some  men,  whom  witness  understood  to  he  voters,  having  been  forcibly 
brought  up-stairs  in  Gildea’s  hotel ; one  of  them  was  carried  into  the  committee-room 

5139”5155-  5392_5400. 5557 Witness  remained  at  Gildea’s  hotel  until  the  dose  of  the 

poll  on  Wednesday,  5150 He  frequently  saw  priests  at  the  committee- room,  amon»- 

others  Mr.  M’Hugh  and  Mr.  Conway,  5155-5161.  a 


Active  part  taken  by  the  priests,  in  behalf  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  on  the  openino-  0fthe 

poll  on  Monday  morning, 51 63-5189 Intimidating  conduct  of  the  priests  in  resard  to 

the  electors  and  their  way  of  voting,  boili  on  Monday  and  Tuesday,  5167-5173. 5185-5180 

Circumstances  under  which  witness  felt  called  upon  to  threaten  tc  place  the  Rev. 

Mr.  M’Hugh  in  custody  on  the  first  day  of  polling,  51  72,  5173 Active  part  taken  by 

the  Rev.  Mr.  Reynolds,  in  bringing  up  voters  to  the  poll,  5174-5180 Mr.  Conway  was 

the  first  person  to  vote  in  Kilm&ine  booth  ; his  manner  on  this  occasion,  5181-5183. 

Statement  relative  to  an  application  to  witness  on  Tuesday,  founded  on  affidavit  by 
Mr.  Burke,  of  Ower,  to  issue  a warrant  for  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Conway  ; subsequent  com- 
munication of  Mr.  Conway  and  witness,  after  which,  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  he  left 

Ballinrobe,  5190-5194.  5493-55°6.  5550_5552 Circumstances  under  which  witness 

sent  for  a stipendiary  magistrate  with  a view  to  giving  Mr.  Conway  into  custody  for 
undue  interference  in  the  booth  on  Monday  ; eventually  he  made  Mr.  Conway  sit  by  his 

side  on  the  bench  and.  keep  quiet,  5195-5198- Remarks  by  Mr.  Conway  in  the  booth 

relative  to  Colonel  Higgins,  and  in  condemnation  of  his  conduct,  5199-5209 Witness 

has  recently  seen  Mr.  Conway  about  the  House,  5212-5234. 

On  Tuesday,  at  ten  minutes  past  one,  witness  adjourned  the  poll  in  the  Kilmaine 
booth;  examination  in  justification  of  this  proceeding;  explanation  relative  to  and  pro- 
duction of  the  affidavits  on  which  the  adjournment  was  made,  5215-5233.  5434-5492. 

55 03-5506.  5548,  5549.  5553-5556 Circumstance  of  witness  having  refused  an 

application  for  an  adjournment  of  the  poll  on  the  first  day;  it  was  not  adjourned  for 
any  time  whatever  on  that  day,  5228.  5431-5433-  5506.  5548-  5553-5556. 

Statement  as  to  witness  after  leaving  the  polling-booth  on  Wednesday  having  passed 
with  an  escort  in  front  of  a window,  from  which  Mr.  Moore  was  addressing  a groat  crowd 

or  mob,  5233“5236.  5525~553°~ Violent  demeanour  of  this  crowd  towards  witness  in 

consequence  of  some  remark  of  Mr.  Moore,  5237~5239-  5531 Witness  therefore  be- 

came alarmed,  and  holding  up  the  poll-books,  called  Upon  Mr.  Moore  in  the  name  of 
Her  Majesty  to  protect  him,  5239.  5532,  5533. 

__  Mr-  Moore  subsequently  said  something  about  witness  tampering  with  the  poll-books, 
52o9  After  he  had  done  so  there  came  a shower  of  stones,  one  of  which  passed  close 

10  witness  and  struck  a dragoon,  5239.  5534“5537 Witness  was  escorted  part  of  the 

way  m-m  Ballinrobe,  and  then  went  on  by  himself  to  Castlebar  without  being  molested 

on  the  way,  5239.  5541,  5542 Ballinrobe  was  in  an  extremely  excited  state,  both  on 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  and  escorts  were  necessary  for  all  Colonel’  Higgins’s  supporters, 

5240-5242.  5468-5472.  5507 Instance  of  the  military  clearing  the  streets  on  the 

Tuesday,  5243~5247- 

With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  witness  as  deputy  sheriff  he  admits  that  he  is  a 

partisan  of  Colonel  Higgins,  5265-5269 Witness  never  made  a speech  at  a certain 

meeting  111  Dublin  m favour  or  defence  of  Colonel  Higgins,  5270-5290 When  witness 

was  in  Castlebar  at  the  nomination  he  stopped  at  the"hotel  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  5292- 
5297  -Before  the  nomination  witness  saw  Colonel  Higgins  at  his  committee-room,  and 
during  the  nomination  was  in  that  pari  of  the  court-house  where  his  friends  were, 
5299-53°6. 


Separate  places  in  the  Court-house  were  assigned  to  the  friends  of  theopposingcan- 
1 f 6307-53) 1 When  Colonel  Higgins  spoke  witness  occasionally  applauded, 

an  when  Captain  Palmer  spoke  occasionally  expressed  his  dissent,  5312-5328 

subsequently  to  the  nomination  witness  was  at  Colonel  Higgins’s  room,  but  did  not  go 
in  e evening  to  the  house  of  Colonel  Higgins  and  his  father,  5329-5335  . 

Witness  was  sworn  as  deputy-sheriff  on  the  4th  or  5th  Apiil,  5350-5354 Re- 

ams made  by  witness  on  opening  the  Kilmaine  both,  with  a view  to  ihe  preservation 
o peace  and  order;  reference  therein  to  the  course  of  conduct  expected  from  the 

Oman-catholic  clergy,  5355-5382.  55*7 Circumstance  under  which  it  was  not 

know  at  Gildea's  hotel  that  witness  was  the  deputy-sheriff,  5383-5391 Further 

statement  as  to  the  propriety  of  witness  having  continued  ai  the  hotel,  where  the  proceed- 
ings or  the  opposite  party  were  subject  to  his  observation,  5392-5407. 

.Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  agent  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  having  demanded 
a witness  should  leave  Gildea’s  hotel,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  trespasser  there ; 

this 
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Sharkey,  Peter  Burroughs.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

this  occurred  after  witness  had  retired  to  bed  on  the  night  of  Tuesday,  and  was 
settled  for  the  time  by  the  interference  of  the  magistrates  and  police  called  in  by  wit- 
ness, 54°5-5429 An  action  has  since  been  instituted  against  witness  with  reference 

to  this  matter,  5410.  5426 The  person  who  let  witness  his  bed-room  stated  that 

Moore  and  Palmer  had  no  right  to  claim  it,  5404.  5427. 

Reference  to  a remonstrance  addressed  to  witness  relative  to  the  adjournment  of  the 

poll  on  the  second  day,  5436-5442 When  the  poll  was  being  adjourned,  Captain 

Palmer’s  agent  stated  that  he  had  voters  in  court  to  poll,  5446-5456.  5480,  5481 

Power  of  witness  to  have  cleared  the  booth,  but  not  to  have  directed  the  military,  in  the 
town,  5457~5466- — Witness  does  not  recollect  the  polling  of  Dr.  TwisS  in  his  booth, 

5482-5488 W'itness  had  some  conversation  with  Colonel  Knox  and  Sir  Robert  Bloss, 

who  were  not  of  his  opinion  as  to  the  disturbed  state  of  the  town,  5508-5518 Witness 

did  not  know  Mr.  Courtenay  Kenny  personally,  and  was  not  aware  that  he  was  a deputed 
magistrate,  55i£)-5524- 

Sheridan,  John  Martin.  Mr.  Sheridan  was  an  agent  of  Mr.  Moore,  but  not  a paid  agent, 

J.  Jordan  8366-8368.  8371,8372 Mr.  Sheridan  fir-t  told  witness  that  he  was  to 

appear  as  a witness,  Hanley  12027—12030 Reference  to  Mr.  Sheridan  as  one  of  those 

who  frequented  the  hotel  during  the  election,  Armstrong  12347-12353.  12363-12365. 
12446-12448. 

Letter  from  Thomas  Cooly,  of  Castlebar,  to  Colonel  Higgins,  dated  7 July  1857, 
relative  to  an  assault  on  the  witness  Gannon,  and  the  part  taken  by  Mr.  Sheridan  therein, 

P • 445- 

See  also  Gilded’s  Hotel  ( Ballinrobe ). 

'Sitting  Member.  Witness  first  stood  for  the  couniy  of  Mayo  in  1845,  Moore  13030 

Was  on  that  occasion  opposed  by  the  Roman-catholic  clergy ; but  contested  the  election 
to  the  last,  and  was  only  beaten  by  a small  minority,  ib.  13031.  13036 Was  con- 

tinually subject  to  groans  and  hisses,  but  was  not  in  any  way  actually  molested,  ib. 

13031.  13032 At  the  general  election,  subsequently  to  1845,  witness  again  contested 

the  county,  and  though  he  had  not  modified  his  opinions  in  any  way,  was  returned  almost 
unanimously,  and  without  the  influence  of  the  Homan-catholic  clergy,  ib.  13037-13042 

At  the  late  election  witness  felt  so  confident  of  success,  that  he  did  not  issue  anv 

address  to  the  constituency,  and  did  not  arrive  in  Mayo  till  four  days  before  the  nomina- 
tion, ib.  13076-13079. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee,  That  George  Henry  Moore  is  not  duly  elected  a knight 
of  the  shire  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  p.  466 Reso- 

lution, That  the  last  election  for  the  said  county,  so  far  as  regards  the  return  of  the  said 
George  Henry  Moore,  is  a void  election,  ib. 

Speaker’s  Warrants.  Witness  was  served  with  the  Speaker’s  warrant  on  the  8th  June;  he 
was  previously  told  by  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  in  a casual  conversation  that  he  would  be 

served,  M‘ Laughlin  4723~4739 The  facts  with  reference  to  which  witness  received 

the  warrant  are  notorious  to  hundreds,  ib.  4738-4740. 

Spiritual  Intimidation.  See  Intimidation.  Undue  Influence. 

State  of  the  Poll.  As  regards  the  state  of  the  poll,  404  electors  in  the  county  did  not  vote 

at  all.  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5920-5922 Colonel  Higgins  polled  1041  votes,  or  128 

fewer  voters  than  Mr.  Moore,  ib.  5923-5926 The  promises  for  Colonel  Higgins  were 

over  1,200,  or  between  1,230  and  1,250  ; ib.  5927-5935-  5943"5947' 

Witness  has  prepared  and  delivers  in  n tabular  statement  from  the  poll  books  of  the 
number  of  voters  polled  in  each  barony,  and  also  from  the  register  of  the  number  remain- 
ing unpolled;  is  satisfied  it  is  a correct  statement,  Campbell  13014*-13023 ; and  447 

Difference  between  the  statement  prepared  by  witness  and  the  statement  prepared 

by  Mr.  Griffin,  ib.  13019-13023. 

Witness  lias  prepared  and  delivers  in  a statement,  which  he  believes  to  be  correct,  of 
the  constituency  of  the  couniy  of  Mayo,  of  the  number  which  polled  in  each  barony,  and 
of  the  number  unpolled,  Griffin  13024,  13025;  and  p.  447. 

Staunton,  Patrick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Farmer  and  publican  at  Swinford,  12667 

Voted  for  Colonel  Higgins  and  Mr.  Moore,  12668-12670 During  the  election 

saw  some  water  thrown  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel  at  Mr.  Moore,  12671-12674 

Heard  Mr.  Moore  hooted  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  mob,  12675-12678 Saw  one  of  Mr. 

Moore’s  tenants  struck  by  the  mob,  12678-12683. 

Witness  saw  Mr.  Curran,  the  magistrate,  and  Mr.  Moore,  talking  abont  the  conduct  of 
the  people,  and  saw  the  Rev.  Mr.  lvers  with  a small  rod  or  switch  in  his  hand,  but  did 
not  see  him  use  it;  witness  never  saw  a stick  in  Mr.  Ivers’ hand  during  the  election, 

12684-12750 The  last  eleciion  passed  off  more  quietly  in  Swinford  than  any  other 

•during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  12705-12707. 

0.53— Sess.  2.  3 Y 3 Strachan, 
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Straclian,  Mr.  Mr.  Strachan,  a supporter  of  Colonel  Higgins  at  Ballinrobe 
by  the  mob  after  he  had  polled,  Griffin  1897-1901. 


was  beaten 


Strickland,  Charles.  Part  taken  by  Mr.  Charles  Strickland  in  bringing  Colonel  Higoms’s 
voters  to  the  poll ; belief  that  lie  had  a deputation  from  the  sheriff-,  M‘Ma ums  "36  g 6 - 
3721  —Mr.  Strickland,  magistrate,  and  agent  of  Lord  Dillon,  brought  several  voters  to 

the  poll  for  Colonel  Higgins,  E.  II.  Jordan  8916-8918 Improper  conduct  of  Mr. 

Strickland  in  regard  to  the  voter  Michael  Dunleavy,  ib.  8931-8945 On  Sunday,  Mr." 

Strickland,  Lord  Dillon’s  agent,  brought  some  voters  to  Swinford,  O'Dowd  12663- 


Strickland,  Thomas.  Mr.  Thomas  Strickland,  deputy  sheriff  in  the  Costello  booth  at  Swin- 
ford, brought  up  some  voters  to  the  Gallen  booth,  where  they  plumped  for  Hi°gins 
E.  H.  Jordan  8977-8983.  ’ 


Sullivan,  Francis.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lives  near  Harleymount,  3193 - 

Attended  chapel  at  Kilcommon  on  Palm  Sunday,  the  5th  of  April,  and  heard  the  Rev. 
Michael  Joyce  address  the  congregation  in  Irish,  before  the  reading  of  the  Gospel, 
calling  upon  them  not  to  vote  for  Higgins,  and  holding  several  threats  over  the  heads  of 

those  who  did  so,  3194-3224.  3267-3275 Reflections  by  Mr.  Joyce  on  the  family  of 

Mr.  Jennings,  3225-3230. 


Active  part  taken  by  Mr.  Joyce  during  the  election  on  behalf  of  Moore  and  Palmer 

3231-3236-  3242-  3282-3289.  3317- Statement  as  to  witness  having  been  extremely 

ill-used  by  Mr.  Joyce,  and  at  his  direction,  by  some  voters  of  Moore  and  Palmer,  near 
Ballinrobe,  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  April ; he  was  plastered  all  over  with  mud,  and 
was  very  near  being  put  into  a bog-liole,  3237-3255.  3276-3286.  3298-3316. 
Employment  of  witness  at  the  election  in  the  interest  of  Colonel  Higgins;  his  general 

employment  is  that  of  a job  clerk,  or  writer,  3253.  3256.  3264-3266.  3290-3297 Mr. 

Joyce  told  the  men  whom  he  directed  to  “ plaster”  witness,  that  he  (witness)  was  assistino- 

that  '■villain”  Higgins,  3259-32G1- Question  as  to  Mr.  Joyce  having  been  aware 

long  before  the  election  of  witness’s  employment  by  Colonel  Higgins,  3302-3312. 

Sweeney,  Frank.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.) — Lives  at  Probanny ; is  a voter  for  the 
barony  of  Burrishoole,  12751,  12752— — On  Sunday  before  the  election  started  on  a 
car  for  Castlebar,  a distance  of  27  miles,  in  order  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  12753- 
12759-  12761  Particulars  as  to  the  car  having  been  stopped  for  a time  by  some  men 

near  Newport  Pratt,  12760-12774 Circumstance  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Culloch,  a 

priest,  who  was  on  the  same  car  as  witness,  having  struck  one  of  the  men  who  wanted  to 

get  on  the  car,  12766-12772.  12899-12905.  13013 There  were  two  other  cars  besides 

the  one  on  which  witness  was,  12775. 

Particulars  as  to  the  cars  having  been  stopped  a second  time  in  Newport,  and  the 

voters  taken  .by  the  people  into  a house  there,  12776-12788 Reference  to  a voter 

named  MTIaie  who,  as  well  as  witness,  was  taken  from  the  car,  and  afterwards  brought 
to  the  bouse  of  Mr.  George  O’Donnell,  the  son  of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  12781-12792 
— Witness  was  taken  by  the  people,  who  were  very  numerous,  to  the  house  of  Mr. 

Ceorge  O Donnell  ; it  was  then  past  ten  o’clock  at  night,  12789-12799 Sir  Richard 

tit  TT>Iine  5 Pike,  and  other  gentlemen,  were  in  the  house  when  witness  and 

M Hale  were  taken  there  on  the  Sunday,  12802-12814.  12917-12922. 

Witness  was  struck  by  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  gatekeeper,  and  was  much  hurt,  12803.  12829. 
12984-12987.  12998-13001  — — Statement  as  to  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell  having  pressed 
witness  to  drink  spirits  or  v.ine,  and  having  wanted  him  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins, 

12816-12827.  12923.  et  seq. Witness  and  M'Hale  were  not  allowed  10  leave  the 

house  during  the  night,  12830-12838 Particulars  as  to  witness  and  M'Hale  having 

een  taken,  on  Monday  morning,  by  some  men,  to  an  island  near  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  house, 

and  kept  there  till  Tuesday  evening,  12839-12863 They  were  brought  away  from  the 

is  and  about  six  o’clock  on  Tuesday  evening,  but  the  polling  at  Castlebar  was  then  over, 
12864-12872.  3 


Ciicumstance  under  which  Mr.  M'Culloch  was  on  the  car  with  witness;  witness  does 

not  know  where  he  was  going,  12876-12898.  13009-13012 After  witness  had  been 

a ».eii  c,  he  car  he  lost  sight  of  Mr.  M'Culloch,  and  does  not  know  wbat  became  of 

7p m’  -1 29°b-i29i  1 Witness  was  not  near  SirR.  O’Donnell’s  house,  12913-12916 

? the  • oi  ™lness’s  recollection,  lie  did  not  ask  to  drink  Colonel  Higgins’s  health, 

w len  at  ii.  Donnell’s,  12928-12948 He  was  very  much  frightened  and  confused 

when  in  the  presence  of  Sir  R.  O’Dunnell  and  Mr.  Pike,  12945-12958.  13003-13008 
He  had  been  drinking  before  he  arrived  at  Mr.  O’Donnell’s,  but  was  not  drunk, 
12959-12974* 


Further  statement  as  to  witness  having  been  taken  to  the  island  and  kept  there;  he 
c.y  wer,t  to  Cast,ebar  to  laY  information  against  the  men  who  took  him  there, 
-97o-i29b3.i2997-13°02  Mr.  O’Donnell’s  house  is  near  Newport,  12990,  12991 
— VV.iness  does  not  recollect  having  seen  Sir  R.  O’Donnell,  or  Mr.  O’Donnell,  alter 
g in  he  room  with  them  when  he  was  asked  to  have  some  wine,  12992-12996. 
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Swift  Mr.  Circumstance  under  which  Mr.  Swift,  the  former  Member  for  Sli.ro,  wasoresent 
In.u'ST1”.8  °*  *'*?'?  • h?“s,e  at  T““m’  "llen  1 resolution  about  tbi?  election  was 
^ed  witness  and  three  bishops,  Archbishop  M‘Hale  6443-6447.  6471-648-2.  6733, 

Swinford.  Escorts  were  required  at  Swinford  lor  Colonel  Higgins’s  voters,  bat  not  for 
those  of  the  opposite  party  J/'jT&rtus  3649-3680.  3690-3695.  3720-3706.  3747-3750  : 

1 3867-3869 About  a week  before  the  election  Mr.  Moore  was  in 

Swinford,  and  addressed  the  people,  M‘Mamis  351 6.  3733-3738 During  Mr.  Moore’s 

canvass,  there  was  a large  mob  about,  and  several  priests  who  seemed  to  be  at  the  head 

°5  . m>  *?•  3517-3531 Swinford  was  in  a more  excited  state  than  at  anv  former 

election,  Lawn  3855-385S. 


On  or  about  the  *27111  March,  witness  saw  Mr.  Moore  come  into  Swinford,  accom- 
panied by  some  priests,  a large  crowd,  and  a band  of  music ; there  was  a good  deal  of 
excitement,  Curran  4.225-4239.  4330-4333 Two  Roman-catholic  clergymen.  Arch- 

deacon Ooghlan  and  Mr.  I vers,  curate  of  Swinford,  were  with  Mr.  Moore,  ib.  *228- 
4233~  Speech  made  by  Mr.  Moore  on  this  occasion  ; strong  remarks  therein  in  reo-ard 
to  Colonel  Higgins  s supporters,  ib.  4240-4258.  4341,  4342— —Effort  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Moore  to  create  excitement,  ib.  4259-4261 Statement  as  to  witness  having  remon- 

strated with  Mr.  Moore,  with  reference  to  a collision  which  took  place  opposite  the  hotel, 

zb.  4262-4268 Remark  by  Mr.  Moore  to  witness,  that  the  people  had  a rio-ht.  to 

shout ; he  subsequently  told  them  to  shout  and  make  a noise,  ib.  4268.  43.54-4356! 

The  excitement  on  the  evening  of  Mr.  Moore’s  entry  into  Swinford  was  so  o-reat  tha^ 

witness  ordered  out  a patrol  of  dragoons,  Curran  4277!  4414,4415 Statements  as  to 

witness  having  commuted  two  men  of  the  name  of  Thompson  for  assault,  and  as  to 
their  having  been  subsequently  liberated  by  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  capacity  as  niaoistrate 

without  any  reference  to  witness,  ib.  4282-4311.  4357-4372 Witness  left  Swinford 

on  the  day  after  the  polling,  ib.  4312 During  the  election  witness  found  it  necessary 

to  call  out  both  military  and  police,  ib.  4415.  J 

On  the  Tuesday  before  the  nomination  witness  went  with  Mr.  Moore  to  Swinford,  J. 

Jordan  7968-7974 There  were  several  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins  about  the  town, 

or  at  Comey’s  hotel,  ib.  7975-7986 Conversaiion  on  this  occasion  between  Mr. 

Moore,  when  on  his  canvass,  and  Mr.  Curran,  the  stipendiary  magistrate,  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  the  supporters  respectively  of  Mr.  Moore  and  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  7987-7996 
Explanation  as  to  Mr.  Moore  having  liberated  on  bail  some  persons  who  had  been 

arrested  and  put  into  Bridewell,  ib.  8021-8036 Some  water  was  thrown  from  the 

hotel  by  a waiter  at  Mr.  Moore  and  witness,  ib.  8021. 


On  Tuesday  before  the  election  witness  was  at  Swinford,  and  heard  Mr.  O’Dowd,  the 
deputy  sheriff,  and  others  speak  from  the  hotel  against  Mr.  Moore  and  in  favour  of 
Colonel  Higgins,  but  Mr.  Moore,  who  was  passing  at  the  time,  told  the  peonle  to  come 

on  and  not  to  mind  them,  E.  IT.  Jordan  8838-8840.  9217.  9241-9251—! Interview 

subsequently  between  Mn  Moore  and  Mr.  Curran,  stipendiary  magistrate,  when  the 
former  said  to  the  people  that  they  might  screech  as  much  as  thev  liked  but  on  no 

account  to  strike  any  one,  ib.  8841-8847 On  passing  the  hotel  a second  lime  Mr. 

O’Dowd  was  speaking  again  to  the  people,  and  Mr.  Moore’s  party  was  hissed,  and  water 
was  thrown  upon  them,  ib.  8848-8852. 


Witness  was  afraid  to  go  from  his  faiher’s  house  at  Bushfield  to  Swinford  by  the  upper 
road,  as  he  was  in  fear  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters,  E.  H.  Jordan , 9212-9214. 

Examination  as  to  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Moore  on  the  occasion  of  water  having  been 
thrown  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel ,-  number  and  behaviour  of  the  people  with  Mr. 

Moore  at  this  period,  E.  H.  Jordan  9252-9297.  9378,  9379 There  were  no  priests' 

actually  with  Mr.  Moore  at  the  time,  ib.  9287-9297 Further  statement  as  to  Mr. 

Moore  having  told  the  people,  in  Mr.  Curran’s  presence,  to  shout  as  much  as  they  liked," 
but  not  to  strike  any  one,  ib.  9276,  9277.  9298-9322. 

Swinford  was  very  quiet  on  Monday  the  first  day  of  the  polling,  Creagh  9393-0398 

9424-9425 Attempted  assault  on  witness  at'Sw  inford  on  the  evening  of  Monday - 

stones  were  previously  thrown  through  his  house.  O' Dowd  12652-12664 Durino-  the 

election,  witness  saw  some  water  thrown  horn  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel  at  Mr.  Moore 

Staunton  12671-12674 Heard  Mr.  Moore  hooted  by  Colonel  Higgins’s  mob,  ib. 

12675-12678 — — Saw  one  of  Mr.  Moore’s  tenants  struck  by  the  mob ?!b.  12678-12683 

Tlie  last  election  passed  ffo  more  quietly  in  Swinford  than  anv  other  election  for 

twenty-five  years,  ib.  12705-12707. 

Reference  to  the  entry  of  witness  into  Swinford  on  Tuesday  before  the  election,  and  to 
his  address  to  the  people  from  the  house  of  one  of  his  supporters.  Moors  13092-13096 
Explanation  relative  to  the  conversation  between  Mr.  Curran  and  witness  at  Swin- 
ford ; misrepresentation  by  Mr.  Curran  of  witness’s  conduct  on  this  occasion,  ib,  13096 

Witness  requested  the  people  at  Swinford  not  to  commit  any  act  of  violence,  ib. 

On  the  whole,  there  was  no  angry  demonstration  by  the  people  at  Swinford,  ib.  1309 6- 

0.53— Sess.  2.  31-4  ,S099 
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Swinford — continued. 

13099 A jug  of  water  was  thrown  from  Colonel  Higgins’s  hotel  at  witness  but  if  Hid 

not  provoke  any  one,  Moore  13098.  ’ Q,Q 

Explanation  of  the  circumstances  under  which  witness  bailed  two  men  committed  to 

prison  by  Mr.  Curran,  Moore  13103 Witness  arrived  at  Swinford  from  Ballina  at  tC 

dose  of  the  first  day  a polling,  ib.  I3147“13*49 He  addressed  the  people,  and  found 

them  throughout  the  evening  particularly  quiet  and  peaceable,  ib.  iqir.o  101  ci  10, 
13154.  u ’ 0 o lolo6> 

Statement  showing;  tile  number  of  electors  polled  respectively  for  Hivgins  Moore  ..d 
Palmer,  at  the  polling  booth  in  Swinford,  p.  447.  0 ' * 

See  also  Brabastm,  Captain.  Police.  Polling  Booths,  Sic.,  3.  Riot  Act. 

T. 

T„afe  Philip  Mr.  Taaft,  of  Woodfield, did  not  take  an  active  part  atSwinford  on  behalf 

of  Colonel  Higgins  M‘ Manus  3740-3744 Witness  took  an  active  part  in  canvassing 

Mr.  Taafe  a voters  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Lanin  391 0-3921 Improper  part  taken  by 

Mr.  Iiiafe  in  regard  to  the  voter,  Michael  Dunleavy,  IS.  H.  Jordan  8929,  8930.  8933- 

Ttghc,  Mr.  Mr.  Tighe’s  house  at  Ballinrolie,  opposite  Monalinn’s  hotel,  was  guarded  hv 

the  police  during  the  election,  French  1 .83-1 18.5 Colonel  Higgins  stayed  daring  the 

■ election  at  Mr.  Tighe  s house,  which  was  constantly  guarded,  Bellchamlers  3354-tim 
34°8  3411  —Witness  saw  Mr.  Tighe  walking  unescorted  in  Ballinrobe  oil  the  first  dav 
ot  polling,  llarlpn  9916.  9923-9927.  - 

Treating.  Witness  and  several  others,  supporters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  ordered  and  paid  for 

refreshments  lor  their  voters  at  Monahan’s  hotel,  French  1 138-1140 Statement  as  to 

the  refreshments  obiained  by  witness  when  at  Hopkins's  house  in  Castlebar  durinv  the 
election,  and  as  to  the  payment  of  the  same,  G amain  5065-5086.  “ 

Probability  of  certain  voters  for  Mr.  Moore,  at  witness’s  house,  having  received  refresh- 
ments Iron,  wuness  s servants  ; bethought  it  better  not  to  see  what  wa.°goinw  on,  ani  did 
notsee  them  eatmg  or  dunking,  J.  Jordan  8588-8601.  8616-8629.  8671-8674  8748- 

or'SSnki^'i7!^"^  «l"0t  See  °f  the  TOtera  his  I™**  eating 

See  also  Cnvanagh,  — . 

reCOlleCti0"  0f  Dt-  ***  °r  °f  h“  VoK«S 

of  dTtw”s  for rn' ,d6|>Ut2  f erfff  ta  P™ine  b°°‘h’  horded  the  vote 

01  ur.  lvvi.s  for  Mr.  Palmei  only,  and  having  refused  to  alter  it,  though  it  was  stated  to 

f 7,m!  Dr-  TW'SS  Pr0ler,'ed  hi‘  V°te  fM  Palule‘-  and 

Colo"el  I?«g'ns  canvassed  Crossmolina,  Killala,  and  other 

S-sfirt  S3  6yo-24  6 H0  Fr0m’SeS’  °f  WhicH  "ere  IJ°ll£d’  Sir  R-  ^Donnell 

1 2477-^  2479^  VWer5  °°  thC  Pnnted  ,i8t  for  Tyrlwley  Biirony,  Ballina,  F.  O’Donnell 

0f!"r:reSredd^KtiVdy  ^ M'-  CampbeU  and  Mr.  Griffin,  showing  the  number 
the  number  "°Ued  for  e“h  “”did“t8’  “d  tbe  "umber 

See  also  Ballina.  Polling  Booths,  fyc.,  1. 


Undue  Influence: 

1.  Case  of  Patrick  Feargus. 

2.  Case  of  Phelim  Brennan. 

3.  Case  oj  John  Gannon. 

4.  Case  of  Patrick  Muughan. 

o.  Cose  oj  a Tenant  of  Captain  Brabazon. 

Case  oj  certain  Voters  at  Newport. 

7.  Voters  assembled  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Jordan. 

8.  Generally  as  to  the  exercise  of  Undue  Influence. 

1.  Case  of  Patrick  Feargus : 

voted  for  the  oth^cai^ldifes*  wh°  Pr(V™?ed  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  afterwards 
t ,ef  candldlUesy  witness  had  a conversation  with  Feargus  on  the  subject, 

Griffin- 
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Undue  Influence— continued. 

1-  Case  of  Patrick  Feargus — continued. 

Griffin  1968-1978 Further  statements  relative  to  the  voter  Feargus,  and  to  the  cause 

assigned  by  him  for  not  supporting  Colonel  Higgins,  ib.  1979-1986 He  said  he 

dreaded  interference  with  his  trade;  he  is  a shoemaker,  ib.  1980—1983. 

Witness  was  not  canvassed  for  his  vote  by  Mr.  Griffin,  Feargus  ill 7ga  1 1 180.  1 1 2“q 
He  intended  to  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  but  having  been  a>ked  by  Mr.  Conway  to 
support  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  having  a great  respect  for  Mr.  Conway  (who  is  godfather  to 

one  of  his  children),  was  induced  to  vote  for  the  latter  gentleman,  ib.  1118 1 et  seq.- 

When  Mr.  Conway  came  to  witness’s  house  to  ask  him  for  his  vote  he  was  accompanied 
by  several  people,  but  no  intimidation  was  used  towards  witness,  nor  has  he  ever  said 
there  was,  ib.  11 189  et  seq. 

2.  Case  of  Phelim  Brennan  : 

Witness  is  an  elector  of  Mayo,  lives  at  Currownedin,  in  the  barony  of  Costello, 

Brennan  4018-4021 On  the  Wednesday  before  the  election  Father  Richard  Pren- 

dergast  came  to  witness’s  house,  and  asked  him  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  ib.  4022- 

4038 Witness  told  Father  Prendergast  that  he  would  vote  as  his  landlord,  Mr.  Robert 

Routledge,  wished,  ib.  4034,4035. 

Interview  between  witness  and  Father  Prendergast  and  other  voters  relative  to  their 
votes  in  the  sacristy  after  mass  on  Sunday  before  the  election  ; they  were  told  by 

Father  Prendergast  to  go  and  have  something  to  drink,  Brennan  4055-4081 Three 

voters,  Mnlcree,  Drury,  and  Hunter  were  also  in  the  sacristy,  ib.  4061-4064 Parti- 

culars as  to  Father  Prendergast  and  Father  James  M‘Gee  having  come  to  witness’s 
house  duiing  the  night  of  Sunday,  and  taken  him  in  a car  to  Father  Prendergast’s 
house,  where  he  was  treated  very  kindly,  and  remained  tiil  the  next  morning,  ib.  4082- 

4116.  4166-4168 The  priests  asked  witness  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  but  he 

said  he  would  rather  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  provided  his  landlord  allowed  him,  ib. 
4093.  4117-4121. 

On  Monday  morning  witness  was  taken  by  Fathers  Prendergast  and  M'Gee  into 
Swinford,  where  he  saw  several  other  priests,  Brennan  4122-4130 Witness  was  un- 
willing 10  vote,  except  for  Higgins;  and  said  so,  ib.  4130-4133 When  in  the  polling- 

booth  some  priest  came  behind  witness  and  told  him,  in  Irish,  that  if  he  did  not  vote  for 
Moore  and  Palmer  his  soul  would  go  to  hell ; witness  does  not.  know  who  it  was  that 

said  this,  ib.  4134-4138.  4150-4153-  4177-4 1"95 In  consequence  of  this  interference 

witness  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer,  ib.  41 39-4141.  4209-4216. 

Further  reference  to  the  voters  Mulcree,  Drury,  and  Hunter;  they  were  at  Father 

Prendergast’s  house  during  Sunday  night,  Brennan  4142-4149 No  one  except  Father 

Prendergast  canvassed  witness,  ib.  4154-4157 On  the  Thursday  night  before  the 

election  some  people,  unknown  to  witness,  come  to  his  house  and  said  be  should  vote  as 

his  clergyman  directed;  they  went  away  without  molesting  him,  ib.  4162-4165 At 

the  election  before  the  last  witness  voted  for  Moore  and  Higgins,  ib.  4169-4176. 

3-  Case  of  John  Gannon  : 

Witness,  subsequently  to  his  having  been  asked  by  some  priests  to  vote  for  Moore  and 
Palmer,  went  to  Castlebar,  and  stayed  at  the  house  of  one  Barrett  till  the  first  day  of 
polling,  when  he  went  to  the  court-house,  but  the  poll  was  closed,  Garmon  4872-4881 

He  went  in  the  evening  to  the  house  of  John  Hopkins,  a car  driver,  and  remained 

there  on  Monday  night,  ib.  4892-4895 Father  Cahill  and  Father  Hostie  came  to 

Hopkins’s  on  Tuesday  morning,  and  asked  witness  to  vote  for  Moore  and  Palmer;  threats 

held  out  by  them  on  this  occasion,  ib.  4897-4906 They  were  accompanied  by  two 

men,  one  of  whom  was  drunk,  and  a fisberwoman,  who  was  very  abusive  to  witness  ; she 
was  removed  by  Father  Hostie,  ib.  4907-4918.  5030-5038.  5094_o097- 

As  witness  was  going  to  the  poll  on  Tuesday,  he  was  met  and  accompanied  by  Fathers 
Green,  Hostie,  Cahill,  and  another  priest,  but  he  nevertheless  plumped  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  Gannon  4919-4931.  5044,5045.  5060- After  voting  witness  was  hooted,  but 

was  escorted  back  to  Hopkins’s  house,  and  remained  there  till  the  following  day,  ib. 

4932-  4937-4941 Witness  was  never  canvassed  before  the  election  for  Colonel 

Hio-o-ins,  but  was  merely  told  by  Hopkins  how  Lord  Erne  would  vote,  ib.  5016-5029 

Theconduct  of  the  priests  did  not  frighten  witness  very  much,  ib.  5044.  510a. 

4.  Case  of  Patrick  Maughan : 1 

Reference  to  a letter  explaining  the  reasons  why  Patrick  Maughan,  an  independent 
farmer,  who  was  to  have  voted  for  Colonel  Higgins,  did  not  so  vole,  Griffin  2099-2105. 
2243-2249. 

5.  Case  of  a Tenant  of  Captain  Brabazon  : 

Witness  is  a shopkeeper  in  Swinford,  and  distributor  of  sta.raps  there,  Milligan  9441, 

9442 Particulars  as  to  Captain  Brabazon  (who  was  appointed  deputy-sheriff  011  the 

4th  of  April),  who  is  witness’s  landlord,  having  written  to  fnm  on  the  5th  of  April,  and 

0.53 — Sess.  2.  3 Z having 
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Undue  Influence — continued. 

5.  Case  of  a Tenant  of  Captain  Brabazon • — continued. 

having  also  spoken  to  him  on  the  5th  and  6th  of  April,  with  a view  to  his  voting  for  Colonel 

Higgins,  Milligan  9443-9468 The  letter  from  Captain  Brabazon  was  to  guarantee 

witness  from  all  loss,  if  the  Stamp-office  had  punished  him  for  voting,  ib.  9456 . 

Witness  did  not  vote  at  all,  on  account  of  the  penalty  to  which,  as  stamp  distributor,  his 

doing  so  would  have  subjected  him,  ib.  9457.  9464 On  witness  saying  that  he  could 

not  vote,  Captain  Brabazon  said,  that  if  so,  there  was  an  end  of  friendship  between  them 

945& 

6.  Case  of  certain  Voters  at  Newport : 

Statement  relative  to  four  voters  at  Newport  who,  on  the  day  after  the  nomination, 
promised  witness  that  they  would  vote  for  Colonel  Higgins,  hut  eventually  voted  for  Moore 
and  Palmer ; after  the  election  they  told  witness  their  reason  for  doiDg  so,  Sir  R.  O'Don- 
nell 5743"5763- 

7.  Voters  assembled  at  the  House  of  Mr.  Jordan: 

Evidence  relative  to  several  voters  who  slept  at  witness’s  house  on  the  night  before  the 

polling,  J.  Jordan  8558  et  seq. Size  and  accommodation  of  witness’s  house  adverted 

to,  with  reference  to  the  accommodation  provided  for  these  voters,  ib.  8562-8587.  8791- 

8798 The  voters  had  promised  to  support  Moore  and  Palmer,  and  were  brought  to 

witness’s  house  for  protection  from  the  other  parly;  they  had  perfect  libeity  to  leave  if 

they  pleased,  ib.  8605-8615.8668-8670.  8756,8757.  8763-8771 There  were  three 

priests  with  witness  and  the  voters  who  went  to  Swinford  on  Monday,  the  6th  April,  ib. 
8644-8655. 

Number  of  rooms  and  extent  of  sleeping  accommodation  in  the  house  of  witness’s 

father,  E.  H.  Jordan  9013-9053 Examination  relative  to  five  or  six  voters  having 

been  at  the  house  during  the  evening  and  night  of  Sunday  the  5th  of  April ; witness  was 
not  with  them,  save  for  a few  moments,  about  12  o’clock,  when  he  got  up  to  admit 
another  voter,  and  he  did  not  see  any  of  them  eating  or  drinking,  ih.  9054-9187 Expla- 

nation as  to  witness  having  got  up  to  open  the  door  for  a man  named  Kelly,  about  12 

o’clock,  ib.  9°93~9ll5 There  was  a man  of  the  name  of  Carr  in  charge  of  the  voters 

011  account  of  the  fear  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  people,  ib.  9151-9158.  9175-9184. 

Fear  entertained  by  the  voters  in  regard  to  Colonel  Higgins’s  people  taking  them  from 

their  homes,  E.  H.  Jordan  9177-9183 Number  of  voters  who  started  from  the  house 

on  the  following  morning,  ib.  9189-9209 Witness’s  father  was  at  home  on  Sunday 

the  5th  April,  and  slept  at  home  that  night,  ib.  9348-9355. 

8.  Generally  as  to  the  Exercise  of  undue  Influence : 

Witness  brought  a large  number  from  the  hotel  to  the  poll,  but  believes  that  all  of 

them  did  not  fulfil  their  promise  to  plump  for  Colonel  Higgins,  Griffin  2190-2198 

After  the  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  the  priests,  and  the  excitement  created  in  oppo- 
sition to  Colonel  Higgins  and  in  favour  of  Mr.  Moore,  many  who  had  promised  to  vote 
for  the  former  supported  the  latter,  Sir  R.  O'Donnell  5936-5942. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  George  Henry  Moore  was,  by  his  agents,  guilty  of 
undue  influence  at  the  late  election  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  Rep.  p.  466. 

Resolution  that  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimidation  prevailed  to  a considerable 
extent  at  the  election.  Rep.  p.  466. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee  that  it  doeB  not  appear  that  the  said  George  Henry  Moore 
personally  sanctioned  or  was  cognizant  of  the  said  undue  influence  and  spiritual  intimi- 
dation, Rep.  p.  466. 

See  also  Abduction  of  Voters.  Altar  Denunciations  or  Addresses.  Ballinrobe . 

Ballyhadarreen  ( Costello  Barony).  Barrett,  Rev.  Mr.  Cahill,  Rev.  Mr. 

Conway,  Rev.  Peter.  Dunleary,  Michael.  Durcan,  Michael.  Halligan, 
Rev.  Mr.  Hasty  Rev.  Mr.  Intimidation.  King,  Patrick.  Rrnnan 
Lathobc  Clergy.  Ryan,  Rev.  Luke. 


Violence  and  Excitement.  The  violence  at  Ballinrobe  and  Castlebar  surpassed  the  violence 

nr  nWimer+e  f o 10  \ 290_295-  381-387 Doubt  as  to  the  same  protection 

7nfi  .?Rn  fi/,eSCOrw!Vlng  eve’r  befen  re9uired  at  firmer  elections  for  Mayo,  Prendergast 
Wltness  ™-ver  saw  such  excitement  at  any  other  election,  O'Connor 
cnmn  b ^ Circumstance  of  the  mob  having  scattered  about  the  road 

thStim/  M ri?™  belo“Wt0<^W  in  carts  which  were  passing  by  at 

toU„'ic“  >r“"icaUy  not  to  scatter  the  hay  andstratv,  Burke 
6 63  * 59  1602  The  Protestant  rector  of  Ballinrobe  received  some  rough 

treatment 
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Violence  and  Excitement — continued. 

treatment  from  the  mob,  Griffin  2254,  MfiS Since  witness  has  been  served  with  the 

Speakers  .warrant,  he  has  been  severely  beaten  in  Ballinrobe;  the  parties  who  beat  him 
aie  commuted  for  trial  at  the  Castlebar  assizes,  Meran  2483—2499. 

JTlfZ  "1!?™“,  to  Colonel  Higgins,  Seahill  2960— Was, 'together  with  another 
Ami’l  Tf  J ioR  wty  a"d  * “rI  °f  slr“"'  i,lt0  Ballinrobe  o,  “Sunday  the  6*  of 

April,  2961  .965— When  near  Ballinrobe,  met  a large  mob,  accompanied  by  the 

S m C”I>°"  ti.  2966-2973.  3038-3040.  3OT1-308S— The  crowd 

stopped  witness  and  the  other  carman,  and  Mr.  Conway  told  them  to  scatter  the  hay  and 

straw  in  the  road,  which  they  quickly  did,  ib.  2974-2979,  3054-3068 The  hav  and 

snaw  were  for  the  use  of  horses  conveying  Colonel  Higgins’s  voteis,  ib.  2077,  20-8 

Statement  as  to  the  mob  having,  at  Sir.  Conway’s  desire,  detained  witness  and  a horse 
and  cart  unul  he  found  an  opportunity  of  driving  away  from  them,  ib.  2980-2002. 
3005— 3014.  3025,  3026  Violent  and  excited  conduct  of  this  mob,  ib.  3015-3017. 

3024  When  the  dragoons  and  voters  passed  on  to  Ballinrobe,  witness  was  afraid  to 
go  with  them  : besides  there  was  no  utility  in  his  going,  as  the  hay  and  straw  was  all 
scattered  m the  road,  ib.  3104-3118.  3136-3138. 

Witness  is  groom  and  valet  to  Colonel  Higgins,  Bellchambers  3318,  3319 On  Sunday 

evening,  the  5th  of  April,  witness  was  going"  with  Colonel  Higgins  in  a phaeton  to  Concr 

and  thence  to  Ballinrobe,  ib.  3320-3333 On  their  way  to  Ballinrobe,  they  met  a lar|e 

1110b,  with  Father  Conway  in  the  centre  of  them,  on  horseback;  this  was  past  ei«-ht 

o clock  in  the  evening,  ib.  3334-3345-  3386-3403 Father  Conway  came  close  to  the 

carriage,  and  said  aloud,  “ This  is  Colonel  Higgins  ; at  him,  boys,”  when  at  once  stones 
and  sticks  were  thrown  in  great  numbers,  but  the  carriage  was  driven  away  by  the 

postillion  as  fast  as  possible,  ib.  3346-3350-  3399~34°i -Witness  subsequently  picked 

up  three  large  stones  in  the  carriage,  aud  the  carriage  was  struck  and  indented  in  several 
places,  ib.  3351-3353 Distance  of  Cong  from  Ballinrobe,  3379.  3402,  3409.  3412. 

Violence  displayed  towards  witness  in  liis  own  house,  on  the  7th  April,  by  some  tenants 
of  Mr.  Moore ; means  taken  to  get  rid  of  them,  Lavin  3845-3854.  3975-3983 Ex- 

citable character  of  Irish  mobs  generally,  Curran  4319-4325. 

Witness  was  present  as  deputed  magistrate  at  the  election  of  1852,  when  there  was 
much  excitement  and  noise;  quite  as  much  so  as  at  the  late  election,  Knox  7007.  7011- 

7014.  7269-7274 Very  much  quieter  character  of  the  late  election  than  of  former 

elections  for  Mayo,  Honourable  Jeffrey  Brown  7655-7660. 7664. 7801 At  one  election 

for  Mr.  Moore  there  were  two  men  shot  by  the  soldiers,  and  the  violence  generally  was 
very  great,  ib.  7659.  7664 Witness  did  not  see  or  hear  of  any  act  of  violence  through- 

out the  whole  election,  except  in  the  case  of  Peter  Cummins,  whose  head  was  badly  hurt 

on  Sunday,  ib.  7853-7856.  7867-7871.  7902-7908 At  a former  election  witness  has 

been  hooted  by  a mob  at  Ballinrobe,  but  was  never  assaulted  by  Mr.  Conwav,  ib.  787=;- 
7879-  7 

Considerable  violence  at  Lord  Lucan’s  election  in  1826,  J.  Jordan  8144-8148 On 

the  whole,  witness  never  saw  so  quiet  an  election  ib.  8790 Witness,  who  is  about 

tweuty  years  of  age,  recollects  having  been  present  at  two  or  three  former  elections  at 
Castlebar;  the  election  of  1852  was  not  half  so  quiet  as  the  late  election,  ih.  8880-8892 
— — Witness  purposely  avoided  carrying  a stick  during  the  election,  ib.  9218-9232. 

Witness  has  been  at  other  Irish  elections,  which  have  been  much  less  quiet  than  that 

for  Mayo,  Creagh  9393~9395-  9423~9425-  9438-944° Former  elections  for  Mavo, 

such  as  that  in  1852,  were  much  less  free  from  disorder  and  violence  than  the  last  election 

■was.  Lord  J.  Browne  9481-9485.  9529-9531 Witness  acted  as  deputed  magistrate  at 

the  election  of  1852  ; considerable  violence  at  that  election,  Wilbraham  9600-9611 

Circumstance  of  a pistol  having  been  fired  in  Castlebar  by  one  of  the  voters  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  when  being  escorted  out  of  the  town  ; refusal  of  the  stipendiary  magistrate, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  to  interfere,  ib.  9704-9714.  9803-9807. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  7th  April,  witness  left  Ballinrobe  for  the  country,  to 
bring  in  an  English  tenant  to  vote;  it  was  perfectly  quiet  all  about  Ballinrobe,  Martyn 

9901-9905.  10184-10188,  10356 Witness  has  seen  all  the  contested  elections  at 

Mayo  for  the  last  25  years,  but  never  saw  a quieter  one  than  the  last,  ib.  9973,  9974 

Witness  did  not  see  any  act  of  violence  at  Balinrobe,  either  on  the  Monday,  Tuesday,  or 

Wednesday,  Grabum  10570-10584 The  last  election  was  the  quietest  one  witness 

ever  saw,  O’Donnell  12466-12469 The  noise  and  uproar  were  incomparably  greater  at 

each  of  the  three  elections  preceding  the  last,  than  at  the  last,  Moore  13033-13035. 

See  also  Adjournment  of  Poll  ( Ballinrobe ).  Ballina.  Ballinrobe.  Bally- 

Jiannis  ( Costello  Barony').  Castlebar.  Cavangah.  C/aremorris.  Cochrane, 

Mr.  Conwfly , Rev.  Peter.  Cummins,  Peter.  Curley,  Rev.  Michael.  Dun- 

leary,  Michael.  Escort  of  Voters.  Gannon,  J.  Gcmahan,  - — . Intimidation. 

Joyce,  Rev.  Michael.  Mc LaugJdin,  J.  Mobsmen.  Riot  Act.  Roman 
Catholic  Clergy.  Strachan,  Mr.  Swinford.  Ward,  Mr.  Westport. 
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Void  Election.  Intention  of  witness  to  support  Mr.  Moore  if  unseated,  and  to  come  forward 
himself  if  Mr.  Moore  be  not  again  a Candidate,  LordJ.  Browne  9569-9575. 

Resolution  of  the  Committee,  that  George  Henry  Moore  is  not  duly  elected  a Knight 
of  the  Shire  to  serve  in  the  present  Parliament  for  the  county  of  Mayo,  Rep.  p 466-^— 
Resolution  that  the  last  election  for  the  said  county,  so  far  as  regards  the  return  of  the 
said  George  Henry  Moore,  is  a void  election,  ib. 


Ward,  Mr.  Statement  as  to  the  ill-usage  to  which  Mr.  Ward,  a supporter  of  Colonel 
Higgins,  was  subjected  at  Ballinrobe,  Griffin  1876-1888.  2180-52184. 

Ward/aw,  Colonel  Robert.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Is  Colonel  of  the  First  Royals 

10377 Was  sent  from  Dublin  to  Castlebar  before  the  late  election;  arrived  thereon’ 

the  30th  of  March  10378,  10379 Had  six  troops  of  dragoons  dispersed  throughout 

the  country,  but  only  two  of  them  at  Castlebar,  10380-10382 During  the  nomination 

and  polling,  Castlebar  was  perfectly  quiet;  that  is,  there  was  some  excitement,  but  no  real 
disturbance,  10383-10387.  10422-10431.  10505. 

Statement  as  to  witness  having,  at  the  request  of  the  high  sheriff,  sent  a reinforcement 
of  dragoons  from  Castlebar  to  Ballinrobe  on  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday  morning 

the  7th  and  8th  of  April  10388-10391  10440-10452.  10499/1 0500 Witness  reached 

Ballinrobe  cany  on  Wednesday,  and  found  the  place  very  quiet,  10392-10306.  10400- 
10402.  10426.  10449-10459.  10505- Circumstance  of  Mr.  Arabin,  stipendiary  magis- 

trate, having  applied  for  an  escort  for  Mr.  Sharkey,  deputy  sheriff,  10307-10300;  jo5>i 
10504  Employment  of  some  troops  on  Wednesday  in  escorting  voters  for  Colonel 
Biggins  to  the  poll,  and  on  their  return  to  the  country,  10401.  10459-10467. 

Statement  as  to  Mr.  Sharkey  having  passed  the  hotel  on  Wednesday,  where  Mr.  Moore 
was  speaking;  witness  did  not  see  him  hold  up  the  poll-books,  nor  did  he  see  any  stones 

Eli  *7  t5e“ 10403-10421.  10472-10489.  10.510,  10511 Major  Hume, 

who  commanded  at  Ballinrobe,  is  m attendance,  and  can  speak  to  the  state  of  the  town 

10432-10439. 10455,  10456 Mr.  Moore,  in  addressing  the  people  on 

^aid  something  about  Father  Conway;  the  latter  subsequently  joined  him, 
and  made  a speech,  10472-10474.  10490-10498.  1 r J , 

The  high  sheriff  seemed  anxious  to  pre-erve  the  peace.  !050l,  10502 It  is  the  com- 

mon practice  m Ireland  to  have  escorts  for  the  nnpopalar  side  at  elections,  10506-10500 

188  f re8'me"‘  "'ere  duri"S  the  i ■ helmet  was  broken  by 

a stone  when  an  escort  was  going  into  Ballinrobe,  10512-10514. 

Welch,  Nicholas.  (Analysis  of  liis  Evidence.)  -Lives  at  Ballinrobe  ; is  clerk  to  the  county 
treasurer,  10706.  10713 On  Sunday,  the  5U1  April,  saw  Mr.  Isidore  Bourle,  his  son! 

^7001i^ilaar,L°,V!  coraeiP.  th“  1?"e  Ieadi“«  10  ,lle  ba<;k  °f  Monaghan’s  hotel, 

' 10718,  10719 Witness  is  an  elector,  and  voted  for  Moore  and  Palmer, 

■ he  TO‘e';51camf  “P  ,lie  ]a“=>  ™tness  stationed  himself  within  Gildea’s 
10723!  8eParaled  hy  the  lane  from  the  yard  of  Monaghan’s  lintel,  10719- 

ll,«ShJ71,m.e7  ,™deS  witMSS  g0toint°  'ie„-vard  before  tlla  T'ltOT  had  come  up  so  far  in 

in  Mrc  M 1 > 5-  10733*  1 0765-10768 Some  stones  were  thrown  at  a window 

" S-  Jard>  bJ?  1,006  were  thr°wn  at  the  vote*  or  Mr.  Burke,  so  far  as 
witness  from  h.s  position  could  see,  10725.  10728-10732.  10760-10777 Mr.  Burke, 

jun.,  tried  to  keep  a man  of  the  name  of  Jennings  from  going  down  the  lane  but  the 
latter  seized  the  reins  of  Mr.  Burke’s  horse,  and  gS.  by,  .ofaS,  1672"? 

5!1'  ConwaI.coraino  into  the  yard,  lie  asked  witness  to  do  all  he  could  to 
ToSo  Xlfl!  Pv  *»y  b’Mhh  of  the  peace,  end  witness  did  so,  10734- 

on  to9thp  inn  nf  *1  ExPk°atl03  a-  t0  5?.!>  Conway  having,  by  his  own  request,  been  pushed 
Si  °P,t I1"  Wal1’  seP*rat'"g  Gtldea’s  yard  from  the  lane  ; this  wall  is  about  eight 
knei  i,  ?”'°W  °"  C ,0P’  ?at  Mr'  ,Conway. instead  «f  standing,  was  obliged  to 

Wifnpao^  - ’ 107®4‘  10786-10792.  10932—10942.  10093—10007 

to  keep  thenearp  jJ*  ^°/lway  when  be  addressed  the  people  from  the  wall,  and  told  them 
%&c,’,he  sP.oke  !u  English,  with  his  hat  on,  10751-10764.  10955- 
lane!7i077^?078LtoeS!S  p051tl0D’  he  could  not  see  everything  that™  passing  in  the 

wd“e™«wUnfv!!w  ™ cheering  and  shouting  in  the  streets  of  Ballinrobe,  but 

die  wall  of  Gi!dea’'-vaTvt  coa}lPltte(f»  10782-10785,  10793 There  were  some  cars  near 

as  well  as  Mr  Comvnv  ’in”  Rfi 7 tbese  itnfl  other  means  five  or  six  persons  got  on  the  wal  1, 
Zy’  79«.  10943-10954—, On  Monday  the  6th  April  the 

Sem™  Sdfi  °\  ,C°mt°  lhe  ",ark'to"  that  day.  and  there7  was  a good'dettl  of 

manv  contested  eleerinn  ;jt,,a.nce»  K’(ho'10^Q3 Witness  recollects  to  have  seen 

,10804-10809,  i'o8r«  a£  Pam’obe,  buL  the  last  one  was  the  queitest  of:  them  all, 

It 
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Welsh,  Patrick.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence) — continued. 

On  Tuesday  there  was  shouting  and  cheorimr,  bat  no  violence,  10810-10816 The 

town  ivas  full  of  soldiers,  who  constantly  cleared  the  streets,  loS.e-.Sinl- o„ 
Wednesday  the  town  was  particularly  quiet  io8°o Pnlrmpl  H ■ j 

„,HEeSr1o  h ‘°  "I™""  TrCd  Duff>'-  “ suPPorter  °f  Moore  and  Palmer,  whom  Mr  Sharkey 
mdered  to  be  put  in  gaol  for  saying  something  in  the  pooling  booth,  10850-108™ - 

SMS'S  tTost-iost— RU^fo&oorcfor  ,h; 

Sunday  the  5th  April  relative  to  till  election;  he  spokl 'very  strongly  "gatart ‘(Mo °e" 

H, gains  and  h,s  supporters,  10875-10897 Mr.  Conway  said  i “ S tLt  there 

S^sSf  ,“8d98-.,o7o.aft,r  "nd  "6  S“bSeV'ent,y  addressed  the  meeting 

Feeling  of  curiosity  which  induced  witness  to  see  the  voters  cornier  up  ll,e  lane  on 

T1  k“°"'  "h!Cl'  Pa'ty  tl,ey  were  forti11  hesa»  them,  10911-10021 
,°92y:,°M‘—-T1'elJ  was  a Iarga  <hO"-d  in  the  street  when  Mr.  Conway  spoke  from 
™ 'T  fMra°St|,y  d;sPersed  bEfOT=  the  voters  arrived,  10922-10^26  10998- 
fbr  n t-  “““Shmi’s-yard  being  closed  when  the  voters  name,  delayed  them 

lor  a considerable  time  in  the  lane,  10932,  10933.  11003-11005.  ^ 

ioI!‘e-mons,Dllffyr"aS  the''f11’.  near ,Mr;  Conway  ; he  had  no  stick  in  his  hand, 
t°947  1 tiripd  Circumstance  of  witness  having  recently  seen  Mr.  Conway  at  Mr  Mar- 

tin s office  in  London;  nothing  was  said  about  the  election  or  the  petition,  ioqsq-ioooo 

11006-11111 Witness  does  not  recollect  hearing  the  petition  read  in  Mr.  Conway’s 

chapel,  10981-10986— -Alter  the  proceedings  in  the  lane  on  Sunday,  .he  nth  April 

rio„"h  "ini  I,0.‘MeMr'^”"ayaga'a  on  that  day,  10987-10992 Responsible  nosi- 

tion  held  by  witness  as  clerk  to  the  treasurer  of  the  county,  11012-11016.  ^ 

Westport  Violent  conduct  of  a small  mob  of  Colonel  Higgins’s  supporters  at  Westport 

some  days  before  the  election,  Lord  J.  Browne,  9491-9496 Circumstance  of  witness 

having  written  to  the  Government  for  a military  force  at  Westport,  ib.  0407  0408 

Violent  conduct  of  a mnb  in  favour  of  Colonel  Higgins  during  the  polling,  ,1  q«q-o™2 

-Full  polling  of  voters  at  Westport  mainly  in  favour  of  Moore  and  PMmer,  ™ q™,- 

9506.  9566-9508.  ’ 

On  Monday  evening,  the  6th  April,  witness  found  that  some  infantry  and  police  had 

arrived  in  Westport,  Wtllralam  9715,  9716 There  had  been  some  riming  in  the  town 

during  tile  day,  . b.  9717.  9732 Captain  Butler,  the  magistral,  and  till  troops  left 

Westport  in  the  morning  of  the  second  polling-day,  it.  9733-9737 Eicem 

Burke,  who  supported  Colonel  Higgins,  .Ire  prints  at  Westport  wok  no  uctfv  e parf  T 
9772-977S-  F ’ 

Statement  showing  the  number  of  electors  polled  respectively  for  Higrrins  Moore  and 
Palmer,  at  the  polling-booth  in  Westport,^.  447.  ° ’ 

See  also  Bourke,  Dean.  Louisburgh.  Polling-booths,  frc.,  4. 


Wilbraham,  Hugh.  (Analysis  of  his  Evidence.)— Magistrate  of  Mayo ; is  a freeholder 
and  voted  for  Captain  Palmer  and  Mr.  M«,ore  9591-9599 Acted  as  deputed  magis- 
trate at  the  election  ol  1852  ; considerable  violence  at  that  election,  9600-961 1 Very 

quiet  state  of  Castlebar  on  the  nomination  day  for  the  late  election,  9612-9610 — 

Witness  brought  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  voters  from  Louisburgh  to  Westport,  to  vote 

for  Palmer  and  Moore,  9620,9621 Circumstance  of  witness  bavin®  applied  to  the 

high  sheriff  for  a deputation  to  act,  which  was  not  granted,  9622-9627."’ 

There  were  no  troops  in  Louisburgh  before  ihe  election,  nor  any  police  force,  9628- 

9931 Statement  as  to  witness  having  applied  to  the  Government  for  an  escort’ I or  the 

Louisburgh  voters  ; no  troops,  however,  were  sent,  9632-9653 Escort  of  non-voters 

and,  for  a part  of  the  way,  of  police,  under  which  witness  brought  the  voters  from  Louis- 
burgh to  Westport,  on  Monday  the  6th  of  April,  9653-9672.  9769-9771.  9790-9798 

Partial  and  improper  way  in  which  the  proceedings  were  conducted  in  the  Westport 

polling  booth  ; Mr.  Hildebrand  was  deputy  sheriff,  9676-9699. 

Casilebar  was  very  quiet,  when  witness  was  there,  in  the  middle  of  the  day  on  Mondav 

9700-9702 Circumstance  of  a pistol  having  been  fired  in  Castlebar,  by  one  ofthe* 

voters  of  Colonel  Higgins,  when  being  escorted  out  of  the  town  ; refusal  of  the  stipen- 
diary magistrate,  Mr.  Montgomery,  to  interfere,  9704-9714.  9803-9807 On  Monday 

evening  witness  found  that  some  infantry  and  police  had  arrived  in  Westport,  9715,  9-16 
There  had  been  some  riotiug  in  the  town  during  the  day,  971  7.  9732.  ’ * ’ ‘ 

There 
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Report,  1857 — Continued . ■ 


Wilbraham,  Hugh — (Analysis  of  his  Evid  ence) — continued. 

There  was  no  deputed  magistrate  in  Castlebar  on  the  4th  of  April,  who  could  act  in 
cases  of  assault  or  riot,  9718-9726-^—  Up  to  Monday,  the  6th  April,  .there  was  no 

deputed  magistrate  at-Westport,  9727-9731- Captain  Butler,  the  magistrate,  and  the 

. troops  left  Westportdn  the  evening  of  the  second  polling  day,  9733-9737- Occupation 

of  witness,  who  is  an  Englishman,  before  he  went  to  live  in  Mayo;  his  present  occupa- 
tion, 9738-9760. 

At  the  election  of.  1852’  Major  Knox  was  high  sheriff ; doubt  whether  he  supported 

Colonel  M'Alpin,  9763-9768 Except  Dean  Burke,  who  supported  Colonel  Higgins, 

the  priests  at  Westport  took  no  active  part,  9772-9776 Portion  of  the  route  to  West- 

port,  at  which  witness  thought  an  escort  necessary,  9777-9780.  9790-9798— — When 
witness  applied  for  a deputation,  he  thought  that  without  one  he  could  not  act,  9799— 
9802. 

Writ,  8fc.  Witness  produces  the  writ  and  return  for  the  last  election  for  the  county  of 
Mayo,  Naylors,  3. 
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